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CHAPTER   LXII. 


TWSSTY'WiaST    TEAB  OV    THB  WAB. — OLIQAKCHT    OF    VOVR,   HimmBD 
▲T  ATHJEKS. 

RaUj  of  AUiens,  during  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracnse.  B.0. 411.  — 
Commencement  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  — 
Alkibiad^.  —  Order  from  Sparta  to  kill  AlkibiadSs.  —  He  escapes,  retiref 
to  Tissaphem^,  and  becomes  adviser  of  the  Persians.  —  He  advises  the 
satrap  to  assist  neither  of  the  Grecian  parties  heartily  — bat  his  adTice 
leans  towards  Athens,  with  a  view  to  his  own  restoration.  —  Alkibiadds 
acts  as  negotiator  for  Tissaphem^s  at  Magnesia.  —  Dimination  of  tho 
rate  of  pay  famished  by  Tissaphem^  to  the  Peloponnesians.  —  Alkibi- 
adds  opens  correspondence  with  the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos.  Hie 
originates  the  scheme  of  an  oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens.  -^  Con- 
spiracy arranged  between  the  Athenian  officer  and  Alkibiad6s.  —  OIi^g;ar- 
chical  Athenians  —  the  hetseries,  or  political  clnbs.  Peisandcr  is  sent  to 
push  forward  the  conspiracy  at  Athens.  —  Crednlity  of  the  oligarchical 
conspirators.  —  Opposition  of  Phrynichus  at  Samos  to  the  conspirators, 
and  to  Alkibiadds.  —  Manoeuvres  and  counter-manoeuvres  of  Phrynichus 
and  AlkibiadSs.  —  Proceedings  of  Peisander  at  Athens  —  strong  opposi- 
tion among  the  people  both  to  the  conspiracy  and  to  the  restoration  of 
AlkibiadSs. —  Unwilling  vote  of  the  assembly  to  relinquish  their  democ- 
racy, under  the  promise  of  Persian  aid  for  the  war.  Peisander  is  sent 
back  to  negotiate  with  Alkibiades.  —  Peisander  brings  the  oligarchical 
dubs  at  Athens  into  organized  action  against  the  democracy.— Peisander 
leaves  Athens  for  Samos — Antiphon  takes  the  management  of  the  oli- 
garchical conspiracy  —  Theramenis  and  Phrynichus.  —  Militaiy  opera- 
tions near  the  Asiatic  coast.  —  Negotiations  of  Peisander  with  Alkibiadds. 

—  Tricks  of  Alkibiades  —  he  exaggerates  his  demands,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  off  the  negotiation  —  indignation  of  the  oligarchs  against  him. 

—  Beoonciliation  between  TissajAerbfts  and  the  Peloponnesians. — Third 
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conyention  concluded  between  them.  —  Third  convention  compared 
with  the  two  preceding.  —  Loss'  of  Oropus  by  Athens.  —  Peisander 
and  his  colleagues  persist  in  the  oligarchical  conspiracy,  without 
Alkibiad§s.  —  They  attempt  to  subvert  the  democracy  at  Samoa  — 
assassination  of  Hyperbolus  and  others.  —  The  democracy  at  Samos  is 
sustained  by  the  Athenian  armament.  —  The  Athenian  Parali  —  defeat 
of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy  at  Samos.  —  The  Paralus  is  sent  to  Athens 
with  the  news.  —  Progress  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy  at  Athens  — 
dextrous  management  of  Antiphon. — Language  of  the  conspirators  — 
juggle  about  naming  Five  Thousand  citizens  to  exercise  the  political 
franchise  exclusively.  —  Assassination  of  the  popular  speakers  by  Anti- 
phon and  the  oligarchical  party.  —  Return  of  Peisander  to  Athens  — 
oligarchical  government  established  in  several  of  the  allied  cities.  —  Con- 
summation of  the  revolution  at  Athens — last  public  assembly  at  Kold- 
nus. — Abolition  of  the  Graphs  Paranom6n.  —  New  government  proposed 
by  Peisander — oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred. — Fictitious  and  nominal 
aggregate  called  the  Five  Thousand.  —  The  Four  Hundred  install  them- 
selves in  the  senate-house,  expelling  the  senators  hj  armed  force.  —  Re- 
marks on  this  revolution.  —  Attachment  to  constitutional  forms  at  Athens 

—  use  made  of  this  sentiment  by  Antiphon,  to  destroy  the  constitution. 

—  Demagogues  the  indispensable  counterpoise  and  antithesis  to  the  oli- 
garchs.—  Proceedings  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  the  government. —  They 
make  overtures  for  peace  to  Agis,  and  to  the  Spartans.  —  They  send 
envoys  to  the  camp  at  Samos.  — First  news  of  the  revolution  is  conveyed 
to  the  camp  by  Chsereas — strong  sentiment  in  the  camp  against  the 
Four  Hundred.  —  Ardent  democratical  manifestation,  and  emphatic  oath, 
taken  both  by  the  Athenian  armament  at  Samos  and  by  the  Samians.  — 
The  Athenian  democracy  is  reconstituted  by  the  armament  —  public 
assembly  of  the  soldiers  —  new  generals  chosen.  —  Alkibiades  opens 
correspondence  with  the  democratical  armament  at  Samos.  —  Alkibiades 
comes  to  Samos,  on  the  invitation  of  the  armament.  —  Confidence  placed 
by  the  armament  in  his  language  and  promises  —  they  choose  him  one 
of  their  generals.  —  New  position  of  Alkibiades  —  present  turn  of  his 
ambition.  —  The  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  reach  Samos  —  are  indig- 
nantly sent  back  by  the  armament.  —  Eagerness  of  the  armament  to  sail 
to  Peiraeus  -^  is  discountenanced  by  Alkibiades  —  his  answer  to  the 
envoys.  —  Dissuasive  advice  of  Alkibiades  —  how  far  it  is  to  be  commend- 
ed as  sagacious.  —  Envoys  sent  from  Argos  to  the  "  Athenian  Demos  at 
Samos."  —  Return  of  the  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  from  Samos  to 
Athens  —  bad  prospects  of  the  oligarchy.  —  Mistrust  and  discord  among 
the  Four  Hundred  themselves.  An  opposition  party  formed  under  The- 
ramenes.  —  Theramen^s  demands  that  the  Five  Thousand  shall  be  made 
a  reality.  —  Measures  of  Antiphon  and  the  Four  Hundred  —  their  solici- 
tations to  Sparta  —  construction  of  the  fort  of  Ectioneia,  for  the  admission 
of  a  Spartan  garrison.  —  Unaccountable  backwardness  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians.—  Assassination  of  Phrynichus — Lacedaemonian  fleet  hovering 
near  Peiraeus.  —  Rising  at  Athens  against  the  Four  Hundred  —  demoli- 
tion of  tlie  new  fort  at  Ectioneia.  —  Decline  of  the  Four  Hundred  —  con- 
cessions made  by  them  —  renewal  of  the  public  assembly.  —  Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet  threatens  Peiraeus  —  passes  by  to  Euboea.  —  Naval  battle  near 
Eretria  —  Athenians  defeated  —  Euboea  revolts.  —  Dismay  at  Athens — 
her  ruin  inevitable,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  acted  with  energy.  —  The 
Four  Hundred  are  put  down  —  the  democracy  in  substance  restored. — 
Moderation  of  political  antipathies,  and  patriotic  spirit,  now  prevalent.  — 
The  Five  Thousand  —  a  number  never  exactly  realized  —  were  soon 
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e&laiged  into  univenal  dtiBeiuhip.  —  Bestorati<m  of  the  complet«  d«moo- 
racj,  all  except  pay. — Psephism  of  DSmophastus  — democratical  oath 

{)re8cribed. — Flight  of  most  of  the  leaden  of  the  Four  Uiindred  to  Deke- 
eia.  —  Theramends  stands  forward  to  accuse  the  remaining  leaders  of  the 
Four  Hnndredf  especially  in  reference  to  the  fort  at  Ectioneia,  and  the 
embassy  to  Sparta.  —  Antiphon  tried,  condenmed,  and  execnted. —  Treat- 
ment of  the  Fonr  Hnndrea  generally. — Farorable  judgment  of  Thncy- 
did^  on  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians.  —  Oligarchy  at  Athens,  democracy 
at  Samos  —  contrast 1-93 


CHAPTEB  LXIII. 

THB  KBBTOBXD  ATHBNIAN  DBMOCBACT,  AFTBR  THB  DEF08ITI0N  OF  THB 
FOUB  HUNDBED,  DOWN  TO  THS  ARBITiiL  OF  CTBU8  THB  TOUITOBB  VK 
ASIA  HINOB. 

Embarrassed  state  of  Athens  after  the  Four  Hundred. —  Pelopoonesian 
fleet —  revolt  of  Abydos  from  Athens.  — •  Strombichidls  goes  from  Chioa 
to  the  Hellespont  —  improved  condition  of  the  Chians.  —  Discontent  in 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus.  —  Strombichidte  returns  from  Chios 
to  Samos.  —  Peloponnesian  squadron  and  force  at  the  Hellespont  — 
revolt  of  Byzantium  from  Athens.  —  Discontent  and  meeting  against 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  —  The  Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  enjoins  the 
Milesians  to  obey  Tissapherngs  —  discontent  of  the  Milesians. — Mindarua 
supersedes  Astyochus  as  admiral.  —  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendns  —  dn- 
phcity  of  Tissaphem^s.  —  Alkibiades  at  Aspendns — his  double  game 
oetween  Tissaphemes  and  the  Athenians.  —  Phenicians  sent  back  from 
Aspendus  without  action  —  motives  of  Tissaphemls.  —  Mindarus  leaves 
Mil§tus  with  his  fleet — goes  to  Chios  —  Thrasyllus  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  Lesbos.  —  Mindarus  eludes  Thrasyllus,  and  reaches  the  Hellespont 

—  Athenian  Hellespontine  squadron  escapes  from  Sestos  in  the  night.  — 
Thrasyllus  and  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  Uellespont.  —  Battle  of  Kynos- 
sSma —  victory  of  the  Athenian  fleet. —  Bdoicing  at  Athens  for  the  vic- 
tory. —  Bridge  across  the  Euripus,  joining  fiubcea  with  Boeotia.  —  Revolt 
of  Kyzikus.  —  Zeal  of  Phamabazus  against  Athens  —  importance  of 
Persian  money.  —  Tissaphemes  again  courts  the  Peloponnesians.  — 
Alkibiades  returns  from  Aspendns  to  Samos.  —  Farther  combats  at  the 
Hellespont.  —  Theramenes  sent  out  with  reinforcements  from  Athens.  — 
Renewed  troubles  at  Korkyra. — Alkibiades  is  seized  by  Tissaphemes 
and  confined  at  Sardis.  —  Escape  of  Alkibiades  —  concentration  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  —  Mindarus  besieges  Eyzikus.  —  Battle  of  Kyzikos  — 
victory  of  the  Athenians  — Mindams  is  slain,  and  the  whole  Peloponne- 
sian fleet  taken.  —  Discouragement  of  the  Spartans  —  proposition  to 
Athens  for  peace.  — The  Lacedaemonian  Endius  at  Athens — his  propo- 
sitions for  peace.  —  Refused  by  Athens  —  opposition  of  Kleophon. — 
Grounds  of  the  opposition  of  Kleophon.  —  Question  of  policy  as  it  then 
stood,  between  war  and  peace.  —  Strenuous  aid  of  Phamabazus  to  the 
Peloponnesians  —  Alkibiades  and  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  Bosphorus. — 
The  Athenians  occupy  Chrysopolis,  and  levy  toll  on  the  ships  passing 
through  the  Bosphorus.  —  The  Lacedaemonians  are  expelled  from  Thasns. 

—  BLlearchus  the  Lacedsemonian  is  sent  to  Byzantium. — Thrasyllus  sent 
from  Athens  to  Ionia.  •—  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiades  at  the  Hellespont. — 
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Pylos  is  retaken  hj  the  Lacedsmoniaiis  —  disgnice  6f  tiie  Atiieiiian 
Anytus  for  not  relieving  it. — Capture  of  ChalkMon  by  Alkibiadte  and 
the  Athenians.  —  Convention  concluded  by  the  Athenians  with  Phanui- 
bazus. — Byzantitun  captured  by  the  Athenians.  — Phamabazns  conveys 
some  Athenian  envoys  towards  8asa,  to  make  terms  with  the  Great 
King 9a-lS6 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

FSOM  THB  ASBITAL  OS*  0TBU8  THB  TOUNOES  TS  ASIA  MINOB  DOWN  TO 
THE  BATTLE  OV  ABaiNlTBiS. 

CytBS  the  younger — effects  of  his  coming  down  to  Asia  Bfinor.  —  Phama- 
bazns detains  the  Athenian  envoys. — Lysander — Lacedsemonian  admiral 
in  Asia. — Proceedings  of  the  preceding  admiral,  Kratesippidas.  — Lysan- 
der visits  Cyrus  at  Sardis.  —  His  dexterous  policy — he  acquires  the 
peculiar  esteem  of  Cyrus.  —  Abundant  pay  of  tine  Peloponnesian  arma- 
ment, furnished  by  C^^rus.  — Factions  organized  by  Lysander  among  Hie 
Asiatic  cities. — Proceedings  of  AlkibiadSs  in  Thrace  and  Asia. — His 
arrival  at  Athens.  — Peelings  and  details  connected  with  his  arrival.  ^ 
Unanimous  welcome  with  which  he  is  received.  — Effect  produced  upon 
Alkibiad^s.  —  Sentiment  of  the  Athenians  towards  him.  —  Disposition  to 
refrain  from  dwelling  on  his  previous  wrongs,  and  to  give  him  a  new  trial. 
—  Mistaken  confidence  and  intoxication  of  Alkibiad^s.  —  He  protects 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  land,  against  the  garrison 
of  Dekeleia.  —  Fruitless  attempt  of  Agis  to  surprise  Athens. — ^Alkibiadds 
sails  with  an  armament  to  Asia — ill-success  at  Andros  —  entire  failure 
in  respect  to  hopes  from  Persia. — Lysander  at  Ephesus  —  his  cautious 
policy,  refusing  to  fight  —  disappointment  of  AlkibiadSs.  —  Alkibiad^s 
goes  to  Phokiea,  leaving  his  fleet  under  the  command  of  Antiochus  — 
oppression  by  Alkibiades  at  Kyml.  —  Complaints  of  the  Kymsans  at 
Amens  —  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Notium  during  the  absence  of  Alkibi- 
adds. — Dissatisfaction  and  complaint  in  the  armament  against  Alkibi- 
ades.—  Murmur  and  accusation  against  him  transmitted  to  Athens. — 
Alteration  of  sentiment  at  Athens  —  displeasure  of  the  Athenians 
against  him.  —  Keasonable  grounds  of  such  alteration  and  displeasure. 
— Different  behavior  towards  Nikias  and  towards  Alkibiades.  —  Alkibi- 
ades is  dismissed  from  his  command — ten  generals  named  to  succeed 
him  —  he  retires  to  the  Chersonese. —  Konon  and  his  colleagues  — 
capture  and  liberation  of  the  Rhodian  Dorieus  by  the  Athenians.  — 
Kallikratidas  supersedes  Lysander  —  his  noble  character. — Murmurs 
and  ill-will  against  Kallikratidas  —  energy  and  rectitude  whereby  he 
represses  them.  —  His  spirited  behavior  in  regard  to  the  Persians. — 
His  appeal  to  the  Milesians  —  Pan-Hellenic  feelings.  —  He  fits  out  a 
commanding  Heet  —  his  success  at  Lesbos  —  he  liberates  the  captives 
and  the  Amenian  garrison  at  Methymna.  —  Noble  character  of  this 
proceeding — exalted  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  of  Kallikratidas.  —  He 
blocks  up  Konon  and  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Mityl§n§.  —  Triumphant 
position  of  Kallikratidas.  —  Hopeless  condition  of  Konon  —  his  stratagem 
to  send  news  to  Athens  and  entreat  relief.  —  Kallikratidas  defeats  the 
squadron  of  Dlomedon. — Prodigious  effort  of  the  Athenians  to  relieve 
Konon —lai^  Athenian  fleet  equipped  and  sent  to  Ai^miSfB.'-Kalli- 
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kntidu  withdraws  most  of  his  fleet  from  Mitji^nd,  leaving  Etoonikos 
to  oontinae  the  blockade. —  The  two  fleets  marshalled  for  battle.  —  Com- 
paratiye  nautical  skill,  reyersed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  —  Battle 
of  Aiginnsa — defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  —  death  of  Kallikratidas.  — 
It  wonld  hare  been  better  for  Greece,  and  ercn  for  Athens,  if  Kallikra- 
tidas  had  been  victor  at  Ai^nnss.  —  Safe  escape  of  Eteonikns  and  his 
fleet  from  Mitjldnd  to  Chios. — J07  of  Athens  mr  the  victory — indiffna- 
tion  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Athenian  seamen  on  the  disabled 
ships  had  not  been  picked  up  after  the  battle.  —  State  of  the  facta  aboat 
the  disabled  ships,  and  the  men  left  in  them.  —  Despatch  of  the  geneimis 
to  Athens,  affirming  that  a  storm  had  prevented  them  from  saving  tibe 
drowning  men. — Justifiable  wrath  and  wounded  sympathy  of  the 
Athenians — extreme  excitement  among  the  relatives  of  the  drowned 
men.  —  The  generals  are  superseded,  and  directed  to  come  home.  — 
Examination  of  the  generals  before  the  senate  and  the  people  at  Athens. 
— Debate  in  the  pm>lic  assembly  —  Theramen^s  accuses  the  generals 
as  guilty  of  omitting  to  save  the  drowning  men.  —  Effect  of  the  accosa- 
tion  by  Theramen^  npon  the  assembly.  —  Defence  of  the  generals  — 
they  affirm  that  they  had  commissioned  Theramen^  himself  to  nnder- 
take  the  duty. — Season  why  the  jgenerals  had  not  mentioned  this  com- 
mission in  their  despatch.  —  Different  account  given  by  Diodorus.— 
Probable  version  of  the  way  in  which  the  facts  really  occurred.  —  Justi- 
fication of  the  generals  —  how  far  valid  ?  —  The  alleged  storm.  Escape 
of  Eteonikns. — Feelings  of  the  Athenian  public — how  the  case  stood 
before  them — decision  adjourned  to  a  future  assembly. — Occurrence  of 
&e  festival  of  Apaturia  —  the  great  fiunily  solemnity  of  the  Ionic  race. 
—Burst  of  feeling  at  the  Apaturia  —  misrepresented  by  Xenophoa. — 
Proposition  of  KuUxenus  in  the  senate  against  the  generals —  adopted 
and  submitted  to  the  public  assembly.  —  Injustice  of  the  resolution  — 
by  depriving  the  genersds  of  the  customary  securities  for  judicial  triaL 
j^phism  of  Kanndnus. — Opposition  taken  by  Euiyptolemns  on  the 

Sound  of  constitutional  form.  —  Graphs  Paranomdn. — Excitement  of 
e  assembly — constitutional  impediment  overruled.  —  The  prytanes 
reAise  to  put  the  question  — their  opposition  overruled,  all  except  that  of 
8okrat^.  —  Altered  temper  of  the  assembly  when  the  discussion  had 
begun  —  amendment  moved  and  developed  by  Enryptolemus.  —  Speech 
of  Euiyptolemns.  —  His  amendment  is  rejected  —  the  proposition  of 
EjJlixenus  is  carried.  —  The  six  generals  are  condemned  and  executed. 
—  Injustice  of  the  proceeding  —  violation  of  the  democratical  maxims 
and  sentiments.  —  Earnest  repentance  of  the  people  soon  afterwards  — 
disgrace  and  end  of  Kallixenus.  —  Causes  of  tne  popular  excitement  — 
Generals — not  innocent  men 186-210 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

VBOK  THB  BATTUa  OP  ABGINUS^  TO  THE  BSSTOBATIOK  OT  THB  DUCOO- 
RAOT  AT  ATHSNS,  APTBB  THB  BXPITL8ION  OT  THB  THIBTT. 

Alleged  propositions  of  peace  from  Sparta  to  Athens  —  doubtful.  —  Eteoni- 
kns at  Chios  — distress  of  his  seamen  —  conspiracy  suppressed.  —  Solici- 
tations from  Chios  and  elsewhere  that  Lysander  should  be  sent  out 
•gain.^Airiyil  of  Lysander  at  Ephesus— aeal  of  hU   partisans  — 
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CyroB.  —  Violent  rerolation  at  MiUtus  by  the  partisans  of  Lyiaader. — 
Cyras  goes  to  visit  his  dying  father  —  confides  his  tributes  to  Lysander. 
—  Inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the  battle  of  Arginuse.-*  Opera- 
tions of  Lysander.  —  Both  fleets  at  the  Hellespont.  —  Athenian  fleet  at 
^gospotami.  —  Battle  of  iBgospotami  —  surprise  and  capture  of  the 
entire  Athenian  fleet. —  Capture  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  all  except 
Konon. —  Slaughter  of  the  captive  generals  and  prisoners.  —  The  Athe- 
nian fleet  supposed  to  have  been  betrayed  by  its  own  comnuinders.  — 
Distress  and  agony  at  Athens,  when  the  defeat  of  ^gospotami  was  made 
known  there.  —  Proceedings  of  Lysander.  —  Miserable  condition  of  the 
Athenian  klemchs,  and  of  the  friends  of  Athens  in  the  allied  dependen- 
cies. Suffering  in  Athens.  —  Amnesty  proposed  by  Patrokleides,  and 
adopted. — Oath  of  mutual  harmony  sworn  in  the  acropolis.  —  Arrival  of 
Lysander.  Athens  is  blocked  up  bpr  sea  and  land. — Besolnte  holding- 
oat  of  the  Athenians  — their  propositions  for  capitulating  are  refused*  • — 
Ftetences  of  Theramenes  —  he  is  sent  as  envpy — his  studied  delay, — 
Misery  and  famine  in  Athens — death  of  Kleophon. —  The  famine 
becomes  intolerable  —  TheramenSs  is  sent  to  obtain  peace  on  any  terms 
^debate  abont  the  terms  at  Sparta. — Peace  is  granted  by  Sparta, 
■gainst  the  general  sentiment  of  the  allies. —  Surrender  of  Athena  — 
extreme  wretchedness — number  of  deaths  from  famine. — Lysander 
enters  Athens  —  return  of  the  exiles — demolition  of  the  Long  Walls  — 
dismantling  of  Peirseus — fleet  given  up. — The  exiles  and  the  oligarchi- 
cal party  in  Athens  —  their  triumphant  behavior  and  devotion  to  Lysan- 
der.—  Kritias  and  other  exiles — past  life  of  Eritias. — Kritias  at  the 
head  of  the  oligarchs  at  Athens.  —  Oligarchical  leaders  named  at  Athens. 
—Seizure  of  StrombichidSs  and  other  eminent  democrats.  — Nomination 
of  the  Thirty,  under  the  dictation  of  Lysander. —  Conquest  of  Samos  by 
Lysander  —  oligarchy  restored  there.  —  Triamphant  return  of  Lysander 
to  Sparta — his  prodigious  ascendency  throughout  Greece.  —  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Thirty  at  Athens — feelings  of  oligarchical  men  like  Plato. — 
The  Thirty  begin  their  executions — ^Strombichid^  and  the  imprisoned 

Sinerals  put  to  death — other  democrats  also. — Senate  appomted  by 
e  Thirty «-  is  only  trusted  to  act  under  their  intimidation.  Numerous 
executions  without  trial  —  The  senate  began  by  condenming  willingly 
every  one  brought  before  them. —  Discord  among  the  Thirty-^ dissen- 
tient views  of  Kritias  and  Theramenes. — Lacedaemonian  garrison  intro- 
duced— multiplied  executions  by  Eritias  and  the  Thirty. —  Opposition 
of  Theramenes  to  these  measures — violence  and  rapacity  still  farther 
increased — rich  and  oligarchical  men  put  to  death. — Plan  of  Eritias  to 
gain  adherents  by  forcing  men  to  become  accomplices  in  deeds  of  blood 
•»- resistance  of  Sokrates. —  Terror  and  discontent  in  the  city— the 
Thirty  nominate  a  body  of  Three  Thousand  as  partisan  hoplites.  — 
They  disarm  the  remaining  hoplites  of  the  city. — Murders  and  spoliar 
tions  by  the  Thirty.  Seizure  of  the  Metics. —  Seizure  of  Lysias  the 
rhetor  and  his  brother  Polemarchus.  The  former  escapes  — the  latter  is 
executed. — Increased  exasperation  of  Eritias  and  the  majoriihr  of  the 
Thirty  against  Theramends.  —  Theramenes  is  denounced  by  kritias  in 
the  Senate  —  speech  of  Eritias.  —  Beply  of  Theramenes. — Extreme 
violence  of  Eritias  and  the  Thirty.  —  Condemnation  of  Theramenes.— 
Death  of  Theramenls — remarks  on  his  character. — Increased  tyranny 
of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty. —  The  Thirty  forbid  intellectual  teaching. -^ 
Sokrates  and  the  Thirty. — Growing  insecurity  of  the  Thirty.  —  Grf^oal 
•Iteration  of  feeling  in  Greece,  since  the  capture  of  Athens.— Demand 
hf  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war— reftued  by 
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Spftita.  —  TJnparaBeled  ascendency  of  Lysander.  —  His  overweeamg 
ambition  —  oppressive  dominion  of  Sparta.  —  Disgust  excited  in  Qreeoe 
bj  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty.  —  Opposition  to  Lysander  at  Sparta— > 
long  Pansanias.  —  Kallikratidas  compared  with  Lysander. —  Sympathy 
at  Thebes  and  elsewhere  with  the  Athenian  exiles.  —  Thrasybnlos  seicei 
I%yl6 — repulses  the  Thirty  in  their  attack.  —  Farther  success  of  Thiasy- 
bidus  —  the  Thirty  retreat  to  Athens.  —  Discord  among  the  oligarchy  at 
Athens  —  seizure  of  the  Eleusinians.  —  Thrasybulus  establishes  himself 
in  Feirsens.  —  The  Thirty  attack  him  and  are  defeated  —  Kritias  is  slain. 
—  Colloquy  during  the  burial-truce  —  language  of  Klcokritus.  —  Dis- 
couragement of  the  oligarchs  at  Athens  —  deposition  of  the  Thirty  and 
appointment  of  the  Ten  —  the  Thirty  go  to  Eleusis.  —  The  Ten  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  exiles.  —  Increasing  strength  of  Thrasybulus.  — 
Arrival  of  Lysander  in  Attita  with  a  Spartan  force.  —  Straightened  con- 
dition of  the  exiles  in  Feirseus. —  Spartan  king  Pansanias  conducts  an 
expedition  into  Attica ;  opposed  to  Lysander.  —  His  dispositions  unfavor- 
able to  the  oligarchy ;  reaction  against  the  Thirty.  —  Pausanias  attacks 
Peinens;  his  partial  success.  —  Peace  party  in  Athens  —  sustained  by 
Pansanias.  —  Pacification  granted  bpr  Pausanias  and  the  Spartan  iftuthor- 
ities.  —  The  Spartans  evacuate  Attica  —  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  are 
restored — harangue  of  Thrasybulus.  —  Restoration  of  the  democracy.  — 
Capture  of  Eleusis  —  entire  reunion  of  Attica — flight  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Thirty 210-290 
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VBOM  THE  BK0TOBATION  OF  THB  DBMOCRACT  TO  TEB  DEATH  OW 
ALKIBIADES. 

Miserable  condition  of  Athens  during  the  two  preceding  jean, — Imme- 
diate relief  caused  by  the  restoration  —  Unanimous  sentiment  towardf 
the  renewed  democracy. — Amnesty  —  treatment  of  the  Thirty  and  the 
Ten.  —  Disfranchising  proposition  of  Phormisius.  —  The  proposition 
rejected  —  speech  composed  by  Lysias  against  it.  —  Revision  of  the 
laws  —  the  Nomothetae.  —  Decree,  that  no  criminal  inquiries  should  be 
carried  back  beyond  the  archonship  of  Eukleidds,  b.c.  403.  —  Oath 
taken  by  thel  senate  and  the  dikasts  modified.  —  Farther  precautions  to 
insure  the  observance  of  the  amnesty.  —  Absence  of  harsh  reactionary 
feeling,  both  after  the  Thirtv  and  after  the  Four  Hundred.  —  Generous 
and  reasonable  behavior  or  the  demos  —  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
oligarchy.  —  Care  of  the  people  to  preserve  the  rights  of  private  property. 
—  Repayment  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  —  The  horsemen,  or  knights.  — 
Revision  of  the  laws — Nikomachns.  —  Adoption  of  the  fuller  Ionic 
alphabet,  in  place  of  the  old  Attic,  for  writing  up  the  laws.  —  Memorable 
epoch  of  the  archonship  of  Eukleides.  The  rhetor  Lysias.  —  Other 
<£anges  at  Athens  —  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Hellenotamise  —  restric- 
tion of  the  right  of  citizenship. — Honorary  reward  to  Thrasybulus  and 
the  exiles. — Position  and  views  of  Alkibiades  in  Asia.  —  Artaxerxes 
Mngmon,  the  new  king  of  Persia.  Plans  of  Cyrus  —  Alkibiades  wishes 
to  reveal  them  at  Susa.  —  The  Lacedaemonians  conjointly  with  Cyrus 
require  Phamabazus  to  put  him  to  death.  —  Assassination  of  Alkibiades 
by  order  of  Phamabazus.  —  Character  of  Alkibiades a90-S16 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE  DSAMA.  —  RHETORIC  AND  DIALECTICS.  —  THE  SOPHISTS. 

Athens  immediately  after  EukleidSs  —  political  history  little  known. — 
Extraordinary  development  of  dramatic  genius. — Gradual  enlargement 
of  tragedy.  —  Abundance  of  new  tragedy  at  Athens.  —  Accessibility  of 
the  theatre  to  the  poorest  citizens.  —  Theorikon,  or  festival-pay.  —  Effect 
of  the  tragedies  on  the  public  mind  of  Athens.  —  JEschylus,  Sophoklds, 
and  Euripides  —  modifications  of  tragedy.  —  Popularity  arising  from 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  festivals.  —  Growth  and  development  of 
comedy  at  Athens.  —  Comic  poets  before  Aristophanes  —  Kratinus,  etc. 
— Exposure  of  citizens  byname  in  comedy  —  forbidden  for  a  time  — 
then  renewed  —  Krat^s  and  the  milder  comedy.  —  Aristophanes. — 
Comedy  in  its  effect  on  the  Athenian  mind.  —  Mistaken  estimate  of  the 
comic  writers,  as  good  witnesses  or  just  critics. —  Aversion  of  Solon  to 
the  drama  when  nascent.  —  Dramatic  poetry  as  compared  with  the 
former  kinds  of  poetry.  —  Ethical  sentiment,  interest,  and  debate,  infused 
into  the  drama.  —  The  drama  formed  the  stage  of  transition  to  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  and  ethical  philosophy.  —  Practical  value  and  necessity  of 
rhetorical  accomplishments. —  Rhetoric  and  dialectics.  —  Empedokl^ 
of  Agrigentum  —  first  name  in  the  rhetorical  movement.  —  Zeno  of  Elea 

—  first  name  in  the  dialectical  movement.  —  Eleatic  school — Par- 
menidds.  —  Zeno  and  Melissus  —  their  dialectic  attacks  upon  the  oppo- 
nents  of  Parmenidfis.  —  Zeno  at  Athens  —  his  conversation  both  with 
PeriklSs  and  with  Sokrates.  —  Early  manifestation,  and  powerful  efficacy, 
of  the  negative  arm  in  Grecian  philosophy.  —  Rhetoric  and  dialectics  — 
men  of  active  life  and  men  of  speculation  —  two  separate  lines  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  —  Standing  antithesis  between  these  two  intellectual 
classes  —  vein  of  ignorance  at  Athens,  hostile  to  both.  —  Gradual 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  education  at  Athens  —  increased  knowledge 
and  capacity  of  the  musical  teachers.  —  The  sophists — true  Greek  mean- 
ing of  that  word  —  invidious  sentiment  implied  in  it.  —  The  name 
sophist  applied  by  Plato  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in  his  polemics  against  the 
eminent  paid  teachers.  —  Misconceptions  arising  from  Plato's  peculiar 
use  of  the  word  sophist. — Paid  teachers  or  sophists  of  the  Soki*atic  age 

—  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  etc.  —  Plato  and  the  sophists  —  two  different 
points  of  view  —  the  reformer  and  theorist  against  the  practical  teacher. 

—  The  sophists  were  professional  teachers  for  active  life,  like  Isokrat^ 
and  Quintilian.  —  Misinterpretations  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  as  carry- 
ing evidence  against  the  sophists.  —  The  sophists  as  paid  teachers  —  no 
proof  that  they  were  greedy  or  exorbitant — proceeding  of  Protagoras. 

—  The  sophists  as  rhetorical  teachers  —  groundless  accusations  against 
them  in  that  capacity,  made  also  against  Sokrates,  Isokrates,  and  others. 

—  Thrasyraachus  —  his  rhetorical  precepts  —  Prodikus  —  his  discrimina- 
tion of  words  analogous  in  meaning.  —  Protagoras — his  treatise  on 
Truth  —  his  opinions  about  the  pagan  gods.  —  His  view  of  the  cognitive 
process  and  its  relative  nature.  —  Gorgias  —  his  treatise  on  physical 
subjects  —  misrepresentations  of  the  scope  of  it.  —  Unfounded  accusations 
against  the  sophists.  —  They  were  not  a  sect  or  school,  with  common 
doctrines  or  method ;  they  were  a  profession,  with  strong  individual 
peculiarities.  —  The    Athenian    character    was   not   really  corrupted, 
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between  480  b.c.  and  405  b.«i  —  IVodikns  —  The  choice  of  Heradee.  — 
I¥oU^poras— real  estimate  exhibited  of  him  by  Plato.  —  Hippias  of  Elie 
—•how  he  ie  represented  by  Plato. —  Gotgia^,  Polns,  and  Kallikl^  — 
Doctrine  advanced  by  Polos.  —  Doctrine  advanced  by  KalUkl^— anti- 
social. —  KailikHs  is  not  a  sophist.  —  The  doctrine  put  into  his  month 
conld  never  have  been  laid  down  in  any  public  lecture  among  the  Athe- 
nians. — Doctrine  of  Thrasymachns  in  the  "  Republic  "  of  Plato.  —  Such 
doctrine  not  common  to  all  the  sophists — what  is  offensive  in  it  is,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  forward.  —  Opinion  of  Thrasymacbus  aifter* 
wards  brought  out  by  Glaakon  —  with  less  brutalitv,  and  much  greater 
force  of  reason.  — Plato  against  the  sophists  generally.  His  category  of 
accusation  comprehends  all  society,  with  all  the  poets  and  statesmen.  — 
It  is  unjust  to  try  either  the  sophists  or  the  statesmen  of  Athens,  by  the 
standard  of  Plato.  —  Plato  distinctly  denies  that  Athenian  cormptiott 
was  to  be  imputed  to  the  sophists. —  The  sophists  were  not  teachers  of 
mere  words,  apart  from  action. »  General  good  effect  of  their  teaching 
iq>on  the  youth. —  Great  reputation  of  the  sophists  —  evidence  of  reepect 
for  intellect  and  of  a  good  state  of  public  sentiment 817-499 
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0OKBATSS. 

Different  spirif  shown  towards  Sokrat^  and  towards  the  sophists.  —Birth 
and  family  of  Sokratds. —  His  physical  and  moral  qualities. — Xenophon 
and  Plato  as  witnesses.  —  Their  pictures  of  Sokratds  are  in  the  main 
accordant.  —  Habits  of  Sokrat^s. — Leading  peculiarities  of  Sokrat^. — 
His  constant  publicity  of  life  and  indiscrimmate  conversation.— Reasoii 
why  Sokrat^s  was  shown  up  by  Aristophanes  on  the  stage.  •—  His  per- 
suasion of  a  special  religious  mission.  —  His  demon,  or  gcnins — other 
inspirations.  —  Oracle  from  Delphi  declaring  that  no  man  was  wiser  than 
he.  —  His  mission  to  test  the  false  conceit  of  wisdom  in  others.  —  Con- 
fluence of  the  religious  motive  with  the  inquisitive  and  intellectual 
impulse  in  his  mind —  numerous  enemies  whom  he  made.  —  Sokrat^  a 
reli^ous  missionary,  doing  the  work  of  philosophy. —  Intellectual  peca- 
lianties  of  SokratSs.  —  He  opened  ethics  as  a  new  subject  of  scientifie 
discussion.  —  Circumstances  which  turned  the  mind  of  Sokratds  towards 
ethical  speculations.  —  Limits  of  scientific  study  as  laid  down  by  Sokrat^. 

—  He  confines  study  to  human  affairs,  as  distinguished  from  divine— to 
man  and  society.  —  Importance  of  the  innovation  —  multitude  of  new 
and  accessible  phenomena  brought  under  discussion.  —  Innovations  of 
SokratSs  as  to  method — dialectic  method  —  inductive  discourses  — 
definitions.  —  Commencement  of  analytical  consciousness  of  the  mental 
operations  —  genera  and  species. —  Sokrates  compared  with  previous 
philosophers.  —  Great  step  made  by  Sokrates  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  formal  lone,  afterwards  expanded  bv  Plato,  and  systematized  by  Aris- 
totle.— Dialectical  process  employed  by  SokratSs — essential  connection 
between  method  and  subject.  —  Essential  connection  also  between  the 
diidectic  process  and  the  logical  distribution  of  subject-matter — one  in 
many  and  many  in  one.  —  Persuasion  of  religious  mission  in  Sokratda, 
prompting  him  to  extend  his  colloquial  cross-examination  to  noted  mm. 

—  His  cross-examining  purpose  was  not  confined  to  noted  men,  b«t  of 
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universal  application.  —  Leading  idea»  which  directed  the  scrutiny  of 
SokratSs  —  contrast  between  the  special  professions  and  the  genend 
duties  of  social  life.  —  Platonic  dialogues — discussion  whether  yirtue  is 
teachable.  —  Conceit  of  knowledge  without  real  knowledge — uniyersal 
prevalence  of  it.  —  Such  confident  persuasion,  without  science,  belonged 
at  that  time  to  astronomy  and  physics,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  man 
and  society — it  is  now  confined  to  the  latter.  —  Sokrates  first  lays  down 
the  idea  of  ethical  science,  comprising  the  appropriate  ethical  end  with 
theory  and  precepts.  —  Earnestness  with  which  Sokrates  inculcated  self 
examination  —  effect  of  his  conversation  upon  others. — Preceptorial 
and  positive  exhortation  of  Sokrates  chiefly  brought  out  by  Xenophon. 

—  This  was  not  the  peculiarity  of  Sokratfis  —  his  powerful  method  of 
stirring  up  the  analytical  faculties.  —  Negative  and  indirect  scrutiny  of 
Sokrates  produced  strong  thirst,  and  active  efforts,  for  the  attainment  of 
positive  truth.  —  Inductive  process  of  scrutiny,  and  Baconian  spirit,  of 
Sokrates. —  Sokratic  method  tends  to  create  minds  capable  of  forming 
conclusions  for  themselves  —  not  to  plant  conclusions  ready-made. — 
Grecian  dialectics  —  their  many-sided  handling  of  subjects — force  of  the 
negative  arm.  —  The  subjects  to  which  they  were  applied  —  man  and 
society  —  essentially  required  such  handling  —  reason  why.  — Real  dis- 
tinction and  variance  between  Sokrates  and  the  sophists.  —  Prodigious 
efficacy  of  Sokrates  in  forming  new  philosophical  minds.*— General 
theory  of  Sokrates  on  ethics  —  he  resolved  virtue  into  knowledge,  or 
wisdom. —  This  doctrine  defective  as  stating  a  part  for  the  whole.  — He 
was  led  to  this  general  doctrine  by  the  analogy  of  special  professions.  — 
Constant  reference  of  Sokrates  to  duties  of  practice  and  detail.  —  The 
derivative  reasonings  of  Sokrates  were  of  larger  range  than  his  general 
doctrine.  —  Political  opinions  of  Sokrates.  —  Long  period  during  which 
Sokrates  exercised  his  vocation  as  a  public  converser. — Accusation 
against  him  by  Meletus,  Anytus,  and  Lykon. — The  real  ground  for 
surprise  is,  that  that  accusation  had  not  been  preferred  before.  —  Inevita- 
ble unpopularity  incurred  by  Sokrates  in  his  mission. — It  was  only  from 
the  general  toleration  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  population,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  go  on  so  long.  —  Particular  circumstances  which  brought 
on  the  trial  of  Sokrates.  —  Private  offence  of  Anytus.  —  Unpopularify 
arising  to  Sokrates  from  his  connection  with  Kritias  and  Alkiblades.  — 
Enmity  of  the  poets  and  rhetors  to  Sokrates.  —  Indictment  —  grounds 
of  the  accusers  —  effects  of  the  "  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes,  in  creating 
prejudice  against  Sokrates.  —  Accusation  of  corruption  in  teaching  was 
partly  founded  on  political  grounds.  —  Perversion  of  the  poets  alleged 
against  him.  —  Remarks  of  Xenophon  upon  these  accusations.  —  The 
charges  touch  upon  the  defective  point  of  the  Sokratic  ethical  theory.  — 
His  political  strictures.  —  The  verdict  against  Sokrates  was  brought  upon 
him  partly  by  his  own  concun-ence.  —  Small  majority  by  which  he  was 
condemned.  —  Sokrates  defended  himself  like  one  who  did  not  care 
to  be  acquitted.  —  The  "Platonic  Apology."  —  Sentiment  of  Sokrat^ 
about  death.  —  Effect  of  his  defence  upon  the  dikasts.  —  Assertion  of 
Xenophon  that  Sokrates  might  have  been  acquitted  if  he  had  chosen  it. 

—  The  sentence — how  passed  in  Athenian  procedure. —  Sokrates  is 
called  upon  to  propose  some  counter-penalty  against  himself — his 
behavior. — Aggravation  of  feeling  in  the  dikasts  against  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  behavior.  —  Sentence  of  death  —  resolute  adherence  of 
Sokrat^  to  his  own  convictions.  —  Satisfaction  of  Sokrates  with  the 
sentence,  on  deliberate  conviction.  —  Sokrates  in  prison  for  thirty  days 
•ohe  refuses  to  accept  the  means  of  escape  —  his  serene  death. —  Orig- 
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inflHty  of  Sokratte.  —  Yiewn  taken  of  Sokcmtte  as  a  moral  preacher  and 
as  a  skeptic — the  first  inadequate,  the  second  incorrect — Sokratte, 
podtiye  and  practical  in  his  end ;  negatire  only  in  his  means.  —  Two 
points  on  which  Sokrat^  is  systematicaUy  negative.  —  Method  of 
Sokrat6s  of  nniversal  application.  —  Condemnation  of  Sokratds  one  of 
the  misdeeds  of  intolerance. — Extenuating  drcomstances  —  principle 
of  orthodox  enforcement  recog^nized  generally  in  ancient  timet.— 
Nmnber  of  personid  enemies  made  hy  Bokrat^.  —  His  condemnation 
broo^t  on  by  himself.  —  The  Athenians  did  not  repent  it 89iM96 
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CHAPTER   LXII. 

TWJfiMTlMIBST  YEAB  OF  THE  WAB.— OUGABGHT  OF  FOUR 
»  HUNDBED  AT  ATHENS. 

About  a  year  elapsed  between  the  catastrophe  of  the  AA^ 
mans  near  Syracuse  and  the  Tictory  which  they  gained  orer  the 
Iddsians,  on  Uinding  near  llfil^tas  (fix>m  September  41S  b.c^  to 
September  412  b.c.).  After  the  first  of  those  two  erentSy  the 
complete  ruin  of  Athens  had  appeared  both  to  her  enemies  and  to 
herself,  impending  and  irreparable.  Bat  so  astonishing,  so  rapid, 
and  so  energetic  had  been  her  rally,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
second,  she  was  found  again  carrying  on  a  tolerable  struggle^ 
though  with  impaired  resources  and  <m  a  purely  defensiTO  systeflit, 
agaiost  enemies  both  bolder  and  more  numerous  than  ever.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  her  foreign  affairs  m^;fat  hare 
gone  on  thus  improving,  had  they  not  been  endangered  at  tfa&l 
critical  moment  by  the  treason  of  a  fraction  of  her  own  Gila2en% 
bringing  her  again  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  she  was  oi^ 
rescued  by  the  incompetence  of  her  enemies. 

That  treason  took  its  first  rise  fixmi  the  exfle  Alkibiadda.  I 
have  already  recounted  how  this  man,  alike  unprineipled  and 
ener^tic^  had  thrown  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardor  intp 
the  service  of  Sparta,  and  had  indicated  to  her  the  best  means 
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of  aiding  Syracuse,  of  inflicting  positive  injcuy  upon  Athens,  and 
lastly,  of  provoking  revolt  among  the  Ionic  allies  of  the  latter. 
It  was  by  his  boldness  and  personal  connections  in  Ionia  that  the 
revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletus  had  been  determined. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  he  had  greatly  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  de- 
pendencies of  Athens  had  not  been  accomplished  so  easily  and 
rapidly  as  he  had  predicted ;  Chalkideus,  the  Spartan  commander 
with  whom  he  had  acted  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Miletus ; 
the  ephor  Endius,  by  whom  he  was  ehiefiy  protected,  retained  his 
office  only  for  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  ephors,i  just 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  when  the 
Athenians  guned  their  second  victory  near  Miletus,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  blocking  up  the  town ;  while  his  personal  enemj^ 
king  Agis  still  remained  to  persecute  him.  Moreover,  there 
was  in  the  character  of  this  remaikable  man  s(»nething  so  essen- 
tially selfish,  vain,  and  treacherous,  that  no  one  could  ever  rely 
upon  his  faithful  cooperation.  And  as  soon  as  any  reverse 
occurred,  that  very  energy  and  ability,  which  seldAn  failed  him, 
made  those  with  whom  he  acted  the  more  ready  to  explain  the 
mischance,  by  supposing  that  he  had  betrayed  them. 
.  It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Miletus,  king  Agis  was  en- 
abled to  discredit  Alkibiad§s  lis  a  traitor  to  Sparta;  upon  which 
ijhe  new  ephors  sent  out  at  once  an  order  to  the  general  Astyochus, 
to  put  him  to  death.9  Alkibiades  had  now  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
the  difference  between  Spartan  and  Athenian  procedure.  Though 
his  enemies  at  Athens  were  numerous  and  virulent,  with  all  the 
advantage,  so  unspeakable  in  political  warfare,  of  being  able  to 
raise  the  cry  of  irreligion  agsdnst  him,  yet  the  utmost  which 
they  could  obtain  was  that  he  should  be  summoned  home  to  take 
his  trial  before  the  dikastery.  At  Sparta,  without  any  positive 
ground  of  crimination,  and  without  any  idea  of  judicial  trial,  his 
enemies  procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Alkibiadds,  however,  got  intimation  of  the  order  in  time  to 

'i     *SeeThucyclv,36. 

■  Thacyd.  viii,  45.  Kal  Att*  aifTov  A^iKOfjiivtfc  hriffroX^c  ''^p^C  'AcrTilo;^ ov 
kK  AaxedaifUfvoc  <5ffT»  iiiroKTeivai  {^v  ydp  Koi  t^  'A.yidi  ix^pdc  xal  dXXut 
d  T  i  tf  7  0  f  if<UveTo)f  etc 
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retire  to  Tissaphem^  Probably  he  was  forewarned  hj  Aatj* 
ochus  himself,  not  ignoraot  that  so  monstrous  a  deed  would 
greatlj  aliemite  the  Chians  and  Milesians,  nor  foreseeing  the 
full  mischief  which  his  desertion  would  bring  upon  Sparta.  With 
that  flexibility  of  character  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  master 
and  take  up  a  new  position,  Alkibiades  soon  found  means  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap.  lie  began 
now  to  play  a  game  neither  Spartan  nor  Athenian,  but  Persian 
and  anti-Hellenic:  a  game  of  duplicity  to  which  Tissaphem^ 
himself  was  spontaneously  disposed,  but  to  which  the  interyei^ 
tion  of  a  dexterous  Grecian  negotiator  was  indispensable.  It 
was  by  no  means  the  interest  of  the  Great  King,  Alkibiades 
urged,  to  lend  such  effective  aid  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties  as  would  enable  it  to  crush  the  other :  he  ought  neither 
to  bring  up  the  Phenician  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  LacedssmonianSf 
nor  to  furnish  that  abundant  pay  which  would  procure  for  them 
indeflnite  levies  of  new  Grecian  force.  He  ought  so  to  feed  and 
prolong  th^  war,  as  to  make  each  party  an  instrument  of  exhaus- 
tion and  impoverishment  against  the  other,  and  thus  himself  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  both :  first  to  break  down  the  Athenian  em* 
pire  by  means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  afterwards  to  expel 
the  Peloponnesians  themselves;  which  might  be  effected  with 
little  trouble  if  they  were  weakened  by  a  protracted  previous 
stru^le.^ 

Thus  far  Alkibiades  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian  counsellor,  not 
unsuitable  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Susa.  But  he  seldom 
gave  advice  without  some  view  to  his  own  profit,  ambition,  or 
antipathies.  Cast  off  unceremoniously  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
was  now  driven  to  seek  restoration  in  his  own  country.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  he  should 
preserve  her  from  being  altogether  ruined,  but  that  he  should 
present  himself  to  the  Athenians  as  one  who  could,  if  restored, 
divert  the  aid  of  Tissaphem^s  from  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
Accordingly,  he  farther  suggested  to  the  satrap,  that  while  it 
was  essential  to  his  interest  not  to  permit  land  power  and 
maritime  power  to  be  united  in  the  same  hands,  whether  Lace- 
dsemonian  or  Athenian,  it  would  nevertheless  be  found  easier  to 
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ftmmge  matters  with  the  empire  and  pretensions  of  Athens  than 
with  those  of  Lacedasmon.  The  former,  he  argued,  neither 
Bought  nor  professed  any  other  object  than  the  subjection  of  her 
own  maritime  dependencies,  in  return  for  which  she  would  will- 
inglj  leave  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Sing;  while  the  latter,  forswearing  all  idea  of  empire,  and 
professing  ostentatiously  to  aim  at  the  universal  enfranchisement 
of  every  Grecian  city,  could  not  with  the  smallest  consistency 
ocmspire  to  deprive  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  the  same  privilege. 
This  view  appeared  to  be  countenanced  by  the  objection  which 
Theramen^s  and  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers  had  taken 
to  the  first  convention  concluded  by  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiad^ 
with  Ussaphem^:  objections  afterwards  renewed  by  Lichas 
even  against  the  second  modified  convention  of  Theramen^^ 
and  accompanied  with  an  indignant  protest  against  the  idea  of 
Kirrendering  to  the  Great  King  all  the  territory  which  had  been 
ever  possessed  by  his  predecessors.^ 

All'  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  Alkibiad^  professed  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  preference  for  Athens, 
were  either  futile  or  founded  on  false  assumptions.  For  on  the 
one  hand,  even  Lichas  never  refused  to  concur  in  surrendering 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
empire  of  Athens,  so  long  as  she  retained  any  empire,  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  more  formidable  to  Persia  than  any  efforts  undertaken 
by  Sparta  under  the  disinterested  pretence  of  liberating  generally 
the  Grecian  cities.  Nor  did  Tissaphem^  at  all  lend  himself  to 
any  such  positive  impression ;  though  he  felt  strongly  the  force 
of  the  negative  recommendations  of  Alkibiad^s,  that  he  should 
do  no  more  for  the  Peloponnesians  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  the 
War,  without  insuring  to  them  either  a  speedy  or  a  decisive 
success  :  or  rather,  this  duplicity  was  so  congenial  to  his  Oriental 
mind,  that  there  was  no  need  of  Alkibiad^s  to  recommend  it. 
The  real  use  of  the  Athenian  exile,  was  to  assist  the  satrap  in 
carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and  to  provide  for  him  those  plausible 
pretences  and  justifications,  which  he  was  to  issue  as  a  substitute 
for  effective  supplies  of  men  and  money.  Established  along  with 
Tissaphem^s  at  Magnesia,  —  the  same  place  which  had  been 


'  Thucyd.  viii,  46-52. 
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oooBpied  about  fifty  jmts  beforo  by  anodier 
eqnaUj  unpriiicipted,  and  jet  abler,  Themjrtnklfifl, — AlUbtaili 
served  as  interpreter  of  his  yiewa  in  all  liiaoonTenaftioiw  with  the 
Greeks,  and  appeared  to  be  thorougUy  in  bis  conftdeace :  aa 
appearanoe  of  which  he  took  advantage  to  pass  himself  off  falsely 
upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  as  having  the  power  of  tondog 
Persian  wealth  to  the  aid  of  Athens. 

The  first  payment  made  by  Tissaphern^  inmiediataly  aft«r 
the  eapture  of  lasns  and  of  the  revolted  Amorges,  to  the  Pel»» 
ponnesians  at  2d^l§tu8,  was  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  per  hand 
Bat  notice  was  given  that  for  the  fntnre  it  would  be  rednoed  one 
half,  and  for  this  reduction  Alkibiad^  undertook  to  furnish  a 
reason.  The  Athenians,  he  uiged,  gave  no  more  than  half  a 
drachma ;  not  because  they  could  not  afford  more>  but  bocaaet^ 
from  their  long  experienoe  of  nautical  afiairs,  they  had  Iband  UmI 
higher  pay  spoiled  the  discipline  of  the  seamen  by  leading  theaa 
into  excesses  and  over-indulgenee,  as  well  as  by  indudag  too  raa^ 
leave  of  absence  to  be  granted,  in  confidence  that  the  higfa  pay 
would  induce  them  to  return  when  called  for.i  As  he  probably 
never  expected  that  sudi  subterfuges,  employed  at  a  moment 
when  Athens  was  so  poor  that  she  could  not  even  pay  the  iHdf  , 
drachma  per  head,  would  carry  conviction  to  any  one,  so  he  ioe* 
duced  Tissaphern^  to  strengthen  their  effect  by  individual  bribes 
to  the  generals  and  trierarchs :  a  mode  of  argmnent  whidi  waa 
found  effectual  in  silencing  the  complaints  of  all,  with  the  sin^ 
exception  of  the  Syracusan  Hermokrat^s.  In  regard  to  other  Qff^ 
cian  cities  who  sent  to  ask  pecuniary  aid,  and  espedally  Chios^ 
Alkibiades  spoke  out  with  less  reserve.  They  had  been  hiiherta 
o(Mnpelled  to  contribute  to  Athens,  he  said,  and  now  that  they 
had  shaken  off  this  payment,  they  must  not  shrink  from  imposing 
upon  themselves  equal  or  even  greater  burdens  in  their  own 
defence.  Nor  was  it  anything  less,  he  added,  than  sheer  impu- 
dence in  the  Chians,  the  richest  people  in  Greece,  if  they  required 

>  Thucyd.  viii,  45.    Ol  61  rdf  vavc  diroXeiirtjaiv,  inroXtvrovTes  if  bfJfpeucif 
rbv  irpoaw^eiXS/tevov  /tur^ov. 

This  passage  ia  both  donbtM  in  the  text  and  difflcolt  in  the  traoslatiOB. 
Among  the  many  different  explanations  given  by  the  commeataton,  I| 
adopt  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  the  least  nnsatisfisustoiy,  thongli  without  any 
ocmfidenee  that  it  is  right 
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time  thai  others  should  furnish  the  means  <^  paying  it.^  At  the 
im&e  time,  howeTjar,  he  intimi^edy— bj  way  of  keeping  op 
hflpes  lor  the  future, — that  Tissaphemds  was  at  present  oarryiog 
on  the  war  at  his  own  cost ;  hot  if  hereafter  remtttanoes  should 
am?6  from  Susa,  the  fiill  rate  of  pay  wouhl  be  resumed,  with  the 
addition  of  aid  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  any  other  way  whidi 
eonld  be  reasonably  asked.  To  this  prcHnise  was  added  an 
atlnrance  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  now  undw  eqnipmenti 
and  wouldshortly  be  brought  up  to  their  aid,  so  as  to  give  th^n 
a  anpenority  which  would  render  resistance  hc^lees :  an  assur- 
anoe  not  merely  deceitful  but  misdiieTous,  since  it  was  employed 
to  dissuade  them  from  all  immediate  action,  and  to  paralyze  their 
navy  during  its  moments  of  fullest  vigor  and  efficiency*  Even 
the  reduced  rate  of  pay  was  furnished  so  insularly,  and  the 
Peloponnerian  force  kept  so  starved,  that  the  duplicity  of  the 
lateap  became  obvious  to  every  one,  and  was  only  carried  throng 
Igr  his  bribery  to  the  officers*^ 

While  jUkibiadds,  as  the  confidential  agent  and  interpreter  of 
TttsaphemSs,  was  carrying  on  this  anti-Feloponnesian  policy 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  412-411  B.C.,  —  pardy  daring 
the  stay  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus,  partly  after  it  had 
Boved  to  Enidus  and  Shodes, — he  was  at  the  esane  time  opening 
eonrespondence  with  the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos.  His  brea^ 
with  the  Feloponnesians,  as  well  as  his  ostensible  positicm  in  the 
eervioe  of  Ti8si4>hem6s,  were  fi»cts  well  known  among  the  Athe^ 
Hian  armament ;  and  his  scheme  was,  to  procure  both  restoration 
and  renewed  power  in  his  native  city,  by  representing  himself  as 
iQompetent  to  bring  over  to  her  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia, 
liiroQgh  his  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  satrap.     His  hos- 

'  Thncyd.  viii,  45.  T<if  de  ir6?.£ig  deofievag  xPVf^^T(JV  inzTjXaaev^  airbc 
ivTtXiyQV  iwep  tov  Tttraai^ipvovij  ug  ol  fihv  Xioi  avaicxvvroi  elevy  irhnh 
auyraroi  Hvres  rCav  'EXA^c^v,  iniicovpi^  dh  6fMC  (Ju^ofievoi  a^iovffi  koI  rote 

'  ThncjcL  viii,  46.    T^v  re  rpo^  kok&c  i^opt^t  tqI^  UeXotrovvticiotc  KtU 

I  MN|MKc£v  aim  tla  *  iJM  xtU  rdc  ^otvUcac  vaSc  ^^mui  If^eiv  Koi  lie  vrt^tov' 

TOf  Ayw4ria>^q4  i^eipt  rik  vpayftara  K(d  ri^  dKf^  raO  vavrtKov  aiyrm 
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Iffitj  to  the  democracy,  however,  was  so  generally  known,  thaA 
he  despaired  of  accomplishing  his  return,  unless  he  could  oonneet 
it  with  an  oligarchical  revolution  ;  which,  moreover,  was  not  less 
gratifying  to  his  sentiment  of  vengeance  for  the  past,  than  to  hk 
ambition  for  the  fbture.  *  Accordingly,  he  sent  over  a  private 
message  to  the  officers  and  trierarehs  at  Samos,  several  of  them 
doubtless  his  personal  friends,  desiring  to  be  remembered  to  the 
^best  men**  in  the  armaraent,i  such  was  one  of  the  standing 
phrases  by  which  oligarchical  men  knew  and  described  each 
odier ;  and  intimating  his  anxious  wish  to  come  again  as  a  dtieen 
among  them,  bringing  with  him  Tissaphem^  as  their  ally.  But 
he  would  do  this  only  on  condition  of  the  formation  of  an  oliga^  ' 
ebical  government  ,*  nor  would  he  ever  again  set  ibot  amidst  the 
odious  democracy  to  whom  he  owed  his  banishment^ 

Sncik  was  the  first  originating  germ  of  that  temporary  calamity, 
i^kh  so  neatiy  brought  Athens  to  absolute  ruin,  calM  tibe  OB- 
gar^y  of  Four  Hundred :  a  suggestion  fnxn  the  same  exile  who 
had  already  so  deeply  wounded  his  country  by  sen^ng  Gylippw 
to  j^rracnse,  and  the  Laoedsemonian  garrison  to  Dekeleia.  As 
yet,  no  man  in  Samos  had  thought  of  a  revolution;  but  the 
i&oment  that  Uie  idea  was  thus  started,  the  trierarehs  and  wealthy 
men  in  the  armament  caught  at  it  with  avidity.  To  subvert  the 
democracy  lor  their  own  profit,  and  to  be  rewarded  for  doing  so 
frith  the  treasures  of  Persia  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Ihe  Peloponnesians,  was  an  extent  of  good  fortune  greater 
tiian  they  could  possibly  have  hoped.  Amidst  the  exhaustion  of 
the  public  treasure  at  Athens,  and  the  loss  of  tribute  from  her 
dependencies,  it  was  now  the  private  proprietors,  and  most  of  all, 
the  wealthy  proprietors,  upon  whom  the  cost  of  military  opera- 
tloDS  fell :  from  which  burden  they  here  saw  the  prospect  of 
relief,  coupled  with  increased  chance  of  victory.  Elate  with  so 
tempting  a  promise,  a  deputation  of  them  crossed  over  fnun 
Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse  personally  with  AlkibiadSs, 

*  Thucyd.  viu,  47.  Td  fthf  xal  *X^Mfiut5ov  npoaififti^uvTo^  Xoy$ivf  if 
f9df  ^warwrarovf  aiiriiv  CA&tpndw)  av6paCi  Core  fptqa&^^MU  9Bfi  vdro^  kc 
roi^C  peXriffTOvc  ruv  dv^pCnruvj  6ti  hr*  iAf ya^isi  |MAer«i, Mil  ^ 

>  Xhmgpd.  riii,  47* 
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who  again  renewed  his  assnranoes  in  person,  that  he  woald  bring 
not  01^7  Tissaphem^  but  the  Great  King  himself,  into  active 
aUianoe  and  cooperation  with  Athens,  provided  thej  would  pal 
down  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  he  affirmed  that  the  king 
could  not  possibly  trust.^  He  doubtless  did  not  omit  to  set  forth 
the  other  side  of  the  alternative ;  that,  if  the  proposition  were 
refused,  Persian  aid  would  be  thrown  heartily  into  the  scale  0i 
the  Peloponnesians,  in  which  case,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
of  safety  for  Athens. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh  assuranoea, 
the  oligarchical  men  in  Samos  came  together,  both  in  greater 
number  and  with  redoubled  ardor,  to  take  their  measures  for 
subverting  the  democracy.  They  even  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
project  openly  among  the  mass  of  the  armament,  who  listened  to 
it  with  nothing  but  aversion,  but  who  were  silenced  at  least, 
though  not  satisfied,  by  being  told  that  the  Persian  treasury 
would  be  thrown  open  to  them  on  condition,  and  only  on  oondi* 
tion,  that  they  would  relinquish  their  democracy.  Such  was  at  this 
time  the  indispensable  need  of  foreign  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war,  such  was  the  certainty  of  ruin,  if  the  Persian  treasure 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  enemy,  that  the  most  democratieal  Athe* 
man  might  well  hesitate  when  the  alternative  was  thus  laid 
before  him.  The  oligarchical  conspirators,  however,  knew  well 
that  they  had  the  feeling  of  the  armament  altogether  against 
them,  that  the  best  which  they  could  expect  from  it  was  a  r^uo* 
tant  acquiescence,  and  that  they  must  accomplish  the  revolution 
by  their  own  hands  and  management.  They  formed  themselvea 
into  a  political  confederacy,  or  hetseria,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss* 
ing  the  best  measures  towards  their  end.  It  was  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Athens,  with  Peisander^  at  the  head,  to 

>  Thucyd.  viii,  48. 

'  It  is  asgerted  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias  (Orat  xxt,  A^ftov  KaTa2,vaeoc 
'AiroXo^ta,  c.  3,  p.  766,  Beisk.)  that  Phrynichaa  and  Feisander  embarked  in 
this  oligarchical  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  dear  of  preyions 
erimes  committed  tmder  the  democracy.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  to  coimte» 
nance  this  assertion,  and  the  narratiye  of  Thucjdidte  gives  quite  a  diflfec^ 
eat  eolor  to  their  behavior. 

Feisander  was  now  serring  witfi  the  aimaaieat  at  Samos ;  moreover,  his 
forwardness  and  eneigy — presently  to  be  described  -»in  taldng  tha  lbnnid» 
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make  known  tke  new  puMpeetSi  tmd  to  piift  Uie  i 
chioal  clubsy  or  ketnriesy  ialo  adive  ooopenOion  for  the  purpoM 
of  Tioleiitlj  breaking  ap  the  democracj,  and  farther  lo  ^afrMi 
oligarduoal  goTemments  in  all  the  remaining  dependeooiefl  of 
Athens.  They  imagined  that  these  dependencies  would  be  thoa 
induced  to  remain  faithful  to  her,  perhaps  even  that  some  of 
those  which  had  alreadj  revolted  might  come  back  to  their  alle^ 
giaace,  wh^i  once  she  should  be  relieved  from  her  democnMji 
and  placed  under  the  role  of  her  <^best  and  most  viituona 
Qtizens." 

Hitherto,  the  ba^ain  tendered  for  acceptance  had  been^  snb- 
vemioa  of  the  Athenian  democracj  and  restoration  of  Alkibiadls» 
on  one  hand,  against  heartj  cooperation,  and  a  fi^ee  sopplj  of 
gold  from  Persia,  on  the  other.  But  what  secoritj  was  thova 
that  such  bargain  would  be  realised,  or  that  when  the  first  pact 
shoald  have  been  brought  to  pass,  the  second  would  foUow? 
There  was  absolutely  no  security  except  the  word  of  Alkiluaddi^ 
—  Tory  little  to  be  trusted,  even  when  promising  what  was  in  Us 
own  power  to  perform,  as  we  nmy  recollect  from  his  memorable 
deiding  with  the  Lacedsemonian  envoys  at  Athens,  —  and  on  tha 
present  oceasiim,  vouching  for  something  in  itsdf  extravagant 
and  pr^Msterous.  For  what  reasonable  motive  could  be  imi^;inad 
to  make  the  Great  King  shape  his  foreign  policy  according  to 
tiie  interests  o£  AlkibiadSs,  or  to  inspire  him  with  such  lively 
interest  in  the  substitution  of  oligarchy  for  democracy  at  Athens? 
This  was  a  question  which  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Samoa 
not  only  never  troubled  themselves  to  raise,  but  which  they  had 
every  motive  to  suppress.  The  suggestion  of  Alkibiad^  coin- 
cided folly  with  their  political  interest  and  ambition.  Their 
object  was  to  put  down  the  democracy,  and  get  possession  of  the 

able  initiatiye  of  putting  down  the  Athenian  democracy,  is  to  me  qoiM  tirf- 
ileient  eyidence  that  the  taunts  of  the  comic  writen  against  his  cowardice 
are  nnfonnded.  Xenophon  in  the  Symposion  repeats  this  taont  (ii,  14), 
.  which  also  appears  in  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  Plato  Comicns,  and  others : 
see  the  passages  collected  in  Meineke,  Histor.  Critit.  Comioor.  Grecoram, 
rol  i,  p.  178,  etc 

Modem  writers  on  Grecian  history  often  repeat  each  bitter  jests  as  if 
diey  were  so  moch  geoaias  sad  trattworthy  Sffidaaoe  sgaiait  tfaa  peoon 
h^elled. 

!♦ 
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gctverameiKt  for  thenu^^s ;  mad.  ike  pfomise  of  Beroan  gdbd^  if- 
^ey  oottld  jget  it  aocrectited,  was  inestuoable  as  a  stepping-aioiie 
towards  this  goal,  whetfa^  it  afterwards  turned  oat  to  foe  a  deliH 
Bion  or  not  The  probability  is,  that  having  a  strong  interest  ia 
belieTing  it  themselves,  and  a  still  stronger  interest  in  making 
others  believe  it,  they  talked  each  other  into  a  sincere  persuasion. 
Without  adverting  to  this  fact,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  under* 
stuid  how  the  word  of  such  a  man  as  Alkibiades,  on  such  a  mat* 
ter,  could  be  so  implicitly  accepted  as  to  set  in  motion  a  whole 
tndn  of  novel  and  momentous  events. 

There  was  cme  man,  and  one  man  alone,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  ventured  openly  to  call  it  in  qi^estion.  This  was  Phrynidms^ 
(me  of  the  generals  of  the  fleet,  who  had  recently  given  valuable 
oooasel  after  the  victory  of  Mil§tus ;  a  clear-sighted  and  sagft- 
ciotts  man,  but  persmially  hostile  to  Alkibiades,  and  thoroughly 
sedng  through  his  character  and  projects.  Though  Fhrynichua 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  oligarcbieal 
movement,  when  it  became  detached  from,  and  hostile  to  Alki* 
blades,  yet  under  the  actual  circumstances  he  discountenanced 
it  akogether.i  Alkibiadds,  he  said,  had  no  attachment  to  oUgasr 
dneal  government  rather  than  to  democratical ;  nor  oould  he  be 
relied  on  for  standing  by  it  after  it  should  have  been  set  up.  His 
only  purpose  was,  to  make  use  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy 
now  forming,  for  his  own  restoration ;  which,  if  brought  to  paa% 
could  not  fail  to  introduce  political  discord  into  the  camp,  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  at  present  happen.  As  to  the 
Persian  king,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  put 
himself  out  of  his  way  to  aid  the  Athenians,  bis  old  enemies,  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence,  while  he  had  the  Peloponnesiana 
present  as  allies,  with  a  good  naval  force  and  powerful  cities  in 
bis  own  territory,  from  whom  he  had  never  experienced  either 
insult  or  annoyance.  Moreover,  the  dependencies  of  Athens  — 
upon  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  confer  simultaneously  with 
Athens  herself,  the  blessing  of  oligarchical  government  —  would 

'  Fhrynichus  is  affirmed,  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias,  to  have  been  originally 
poor,  keeping  sheep  in  the  conntry  part  of  Attica ;  then,  to  hare  resided  in 
the  city,  and  practised  what  was  called  sycophancy,  or  false  and  vexatious 
accusation  before  the  dikastery  and  the  public  assembly,  (Lysias,  Orat.  zz, 
pro  Polystrato,  c  3,  p.  674,  Reisk.) 


xeceiTe  ihat  boon  wkh  utdiffureMe.  Thoie  nbo  had  tinmfy 
reToltod  would  not  come  bade,  those  who  jet  remiaed  fiuthftd, 
would  not  be  the  more  indiDed  to  remain  so  longer*  Thoir 
object  would  be  to  obtain  autonomy,  either  onder  oligaieh  j  or 
democracy,  as  the  case  might  be.  Assuredly,  they  would  not 
expect  better  treatment  from  an  digarehieal  govenunent  at  Ath- 
ens, than  £rom  a  democratical ;  for  they  knew  that  those  self* 
styled  ^good  and  virtuous  "  men,  who  would  Ibrm  the  oligarchy, 
were,  as  ministers  of  democracy,  the  chief  advisers  and  insli* 
gators  of  the  people  to  iniquitous  deeds,  most  comaMoly  Ibr 
nothing  but  their  own  individual  profit  From  an  Atlu>«u«  oli* 
garchy,  the  citizens  of  these  dependencies  had  notibing  to  expeel 
but  violent  executions  without  any  judicial  trial;  bat  ooder  the 
democnu^,  they  could  obtain  shelter  and  the  means  of  appeal, 
while  their  persecutors  were  liable  to  restraint  and  chastisemenly 
fiK>m  the  people  and  the  popular  dikasteries.  Such,  PhryniohM 
affirmed  on  his  own  personal  knowledge,  was  the  genuine  feeliag 
among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.^  Having  thus  shown  the 
oaloulations  of  the  conspirators-* as  to  Alkibiadds,  as  to  Penia, 
and  as  to  the  allied  dependendes  —  to  be  all  illusory,  Phryniehaa 
oonduded  by  entering  his  dedded  protest  against  adopting  the 
propositions  (^  Alkibiadds. 

But  in  this  protest,  borne  out  afterwards  by  the  result,  he  stood 
nearly  alime.  The  tide  of  opinion,  among  the  oligarchical  cooBpi»* 

>  Thncyd.  viii,  48.  Tdf  re  ^ftfiaxi^  voXetf^  ale  ^wxv9<^ai  ^  ofd( 
oUyapxiav^  6ti  d^  Kol  avrol  ov  StifiOKpaT^aovToi,  ei  eldevai  1^9  6ti  obdkv 
fioXXov  a^iaiv  ov-d^  al  a^eorQKvlai  vpoax'^priaovTai,,  o(jd^  al  v7raf>;):ov<rai 
^ejiaiorepai  iffovrai  •  oi  ydp  (SovX^aea^at  airoOc  fu^  bXiyapxiac  9i  dtffio^ 
Kpariac  SovTievciv  /mXXov,  1j  fie^  Siroripov  &v  H^x*^^  tovtuv  iXevdepotfc 
elvai.  Toi>f  re  KaXoi}^  K&ya^oi>g  6vofia(^oftevovc  ohx  iXatnTQalro^ 
voftH^etv  a^itn  irpayfiara  wapiietv  t&v  d^ftov,  iropiaritf  ^vraf  Kal 
kaiiyvTdf  Tuv  KaK&v  t^  d^fiVti^  ^v  tH  nXeiu  aiToi>{&^eXti» 
O'&a  I'  KolTd  itkv  kir*  iKeivoii  elvtu,  xai  &KpiTOi  d,v  koI  fiiaioTepov  i,nodv^» 
KeiVf  Tov  re  d^fiov  a^Civ  re  Kara^vy^v  elvai  Kal  kKtivav 
aQ^poviaTtfv.  KaXrairairap'  atfruv  tuv  ipyav  iviarafiivac 
rdf  TToXcif  ffo^  «*^^  eldevai,  6rt  oUto  vofu^owrt. 

In  taking  the  comparison  between  oligarchy  and  democracy  in  Gteeoe, 
there  is  hardly  any  eridence  more  important  than  this  passage :  a  testimony 
to  the  comparative  merit  of  democracy,  pronounced  by  an  oligarchical  con- 
spirator, and  sanctioned  by  an  historian  himself  nn&iendly  to  the  democracy. 
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,  f«&  M  foriottBlf  the  other  waj,  that  it  was  resolted  to  da- 
spatdh  PeiMader  and  others  immediatelj  to  Athens  to  oonsniii- 
BMte  the  oligarchical  revdlatioii  as  well  as  the  recall  of  Alki- 
bia^ ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  propose  to  ih»  peofde  Uieir  new 
intended  allj,  Tis6iq[>hem6s. 

Hirynidias  knew  well  what  would  be  the  conseqaence  to  him- 
self—  if  this  oonsammatio&  were  brought  about,  as  he  foresaw 
that  it  probablj  would  be— from  the  yengeance  of  his  enemj 
Alkibiadte  against  his  recent  opposition.  Satisfied  that  the  latter 
would  destroy  him,  he  took  measures  for  destrojing  Alkibiad6t 
beforehand,  even  by  a  treastHiable  communication  to  the  Laoeda»- 
monian  admirsl  Astjochus  at  Miletus,  to  whcHn  he  sent  a  secret 
aecount  of  the  intrigues  which  the  Athenian  exile  was  canyiBg 
on  at  Samos  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Peloponnenans,  prefaced  wi^ 
aa  awkward  apdogy  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  Ua 
eoraitiy  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself  against  a  pexaonal 
enemy.  But  -Phrynichus  was  imperfectly  iitf<Mrmed  of  the  reid 
flharacler  of  the  Spartan  commander,  or  of  his  relations  inth 
TfsBi^henids  and  Alkibiad^.  Not  merely  was  the  latter  now  ift 
Magnesia,  under  the  protection  of  the  satrap,  and  qut  of  the 
power  oi  Ae  Lacedmnonians,  but  Astyochus,  a  traitor  to  his  doty 
through  the  gold  of  Tissaphem^,  went  up  thither  to  show  tte 
letter  of  Phrynichns  to  the  very  person  whom  it  was  int^ided 
to  expose.  AlkibiadSs  forthwith  sent  intelligence  to  the  geaerah 
and  officers  at  Samoa,  of  the  step  taken  by  Pluynichus,  and 
pressed  them  to  pot  him  to  death. 

The  life  of  Phrynichos  now  bung  by  a  thread,  and  was  prob* 
ably  preserved  only  by  that  respect  for  judicial  formalities  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Ath^iian  character.  In  the  extremity  of 
danger,  he  resorted  to  a  still  more  subtle  artifice  to  saye  himself. 
He  despatched  a  second  letter  to  Astyochus,  complaining  of  the 
yiolation  of  confidence  in  regard  to  the  former,  but  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  he  was  now  willing  to  betray  to  the  Laced»- 
monians  the  camp  and  armament  at  Samos.  He  invited  Astyo- 
chus to  come  and  attack  the  place,  which  was  as  yet  unfortified, 
explaining  minutely  in  what  manner  the  attack  could  be  best  con- 
ducted. And  he  concluded  by  saying  that  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  means  of  defence,  must  be  pardoned  to  one  whose  life  was 
in  danger  from  a  personal  enemy.    Foreseeing  that  Astyochus 
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wottld  b«t»7  tin  letter  as  he  had  betn^  Oe  farmer,  ThrjA 
Ana  waited  a  proper  time,  and  tlieii  revealed  to  the  camp  the 
intention  of  ihe  enemy  to  make  an  attack,  as  if  it  liad  reaolMd 
faim  by  priTate  informatimi.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate precaations,  and  himself,  as  general,  sopeiiatended  tbo 
work  of  fortification,  which  was  soon  oomf^eted.  Presentlj 
arrived  a  letter  fnm  Alkibiadte,  commanicating  to  the  army  thai 
Phryniehus  had  betrayed  them,  and  that  the  PebponneaiaBa 
were  on  the  pmnt  of  making  an  attack.  But  this  letter,  airiTing 
after  the  precautions  taken  by  order  of  Phiynichas  himself  had 
been  already  completed,  was  oonstroed  as  a  mere  trick  on  the 
port  of  Alkibiadds  himself,  through  hi9  acquaintance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  raise  a  chaige  of  I 
ble  correspondence  against  his  personal  enemy.  The  in 
Ums  made  by  his  seccmd  letter  eflhced  the  taint  which  had  beea 
left  npon  Phrynichos  by  the  first,  insomuch  that  the  latter  stool 
esealpated  on  both  charges.^ 

But  Phryniehus,  though  soccessfol  in  extrieating  hiomei^ 
fioled  thoroughly  in  his  manceuvre  against  the  inllnenoe  and  Hfe 
of  AlkiMadfa ;  in  whose  fisiTor  the  oligardiical  moveoaeal  oel 
only  went  on,  but  was  transferred  from  Samoa  to  Athens.  On 
arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Peisander  and  his  companions  laid 
before  the  public  assembly  the  prqjects  which  had  been  conoeivedl 
by  the  oligardis  at  Samos.  Ti»  peofJe  were  invited  lo  restora 
Alkilnad^  and  renounce  their  democratical  coostitatimi ;  m 
return  £ir  which,  they  were  assured  of  obtaining  the  Perriaa 
king  as  an  ally,  and  of  overocmiing  the  Peloponnesians^  Tiolenl 
was  the  storm  wMdi  these  propositionB  raised  in  the  pnhlic  as- 

^  Tkncyd.  viii,  50,  51. 

*  In  the  speech  made  by  Thenmen^  (the  Atheniaii)  daring  the  oligar- 
ch j  of  Thirty,  seven  years  afterwards,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Atheniaii 
people  Yoted  the  adoption  of  the  oligarchy  of  Fonr  Hnndied,  ftom  befaig 
toM  that  tiie  Lacedemomant  woold  nerer  trust  a  democracy  (Xenoph.  BA- 
kn.  11,  S,  45). 

This  is  thoroughly  incorrect,  a  spedmen  of  the  loose  aasatioB  of  speak- 
ers in  regard  to  facts  eren  not  very  long  past  At  the  moment  whea 
Themmends  said  this,  the  question,  what  political  constitution  at  Athens 
the  Lacediemonians  would  please  to  tolerate,  was  all-important  to  the  Athe- 
ttiuis.  TheramentttiaoatesthefceiiBgt  of  the  present  to  the  inddeata  of 
dwpsat. 
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Mmbly.  Mksj  speakers  nee  m  aninafted  def^iea  of  Ae  i 
lacy;  few,  if  any,  ^itkiodj  i^jaiiist  it  The  oppoaeals  of  AOd- 
ImMB  indignantly  denoiuiced  the  misdiief  of  reatoring  him,  in 
Tiolation  of  the  laws,  and  in  rereraid  of  a  judkial  senteaee, 
whOe  the  Eomolpidn  and  Eerykes,  the  saered  ^unities  oonnectad 
with  the  Eleasinian  mysteries  which  AlkU^iadds  had  yiokled, 
entered  their  solemn  protest  on  religious  groonds  to  the  same 
effect.  Against  all  these  yehement  opponents,  whose  impassion* 
ed  inyectiTes  obtained  the  fall  sympathy  of  the  assembly,  Fei- 
aander  had  bat  one  simple  rej^y.  He  called  them  forwaid  ane- 
eessiyely  byname,  and  pat  to  each  the  qaestion:  <^  What  hope 
have  yon  of  salvation  for  the  city,  when  the  Pekponnesiaiia 
have  a  naval  force  against  ns  fally  equal  to  oars,  togeUbor  wilh  a 
greater  number  of  allied  eitaes,  and  when  the  king  as  well  as 
Tbsaphem^  are  supplying  them  with  money,  while  we  have  ao 
money  left?  What  hope  have  yon  of  salvation,  nnlesa  we  can 
pasuade  the  king  to  omne  over  to  our  side?"  The  answer  was 
a  melancholy  negative,  or  perhaps  not  less  melancholy  sileaee. 
« W^  then,  rejoined  Feisander,  that  object  cannot  possibly  be 
attained,  unless  we  conduct  our  political  affinrsfor  the  futuie  ina 
aiore  moderate  way,  and  put  the  powers  of  government  mora  la 
ihe  hands  i^  a  few,  and  unless  we  recall  Alkibiad^  the  only  man 
now  living  who  is  competent  to  do  the  business.  Under  praaeni 
curoumstances,  we  surely  shall  not  lay  greater  stress  upon  our  po- 
Mtical  constitution  than  upon  the  salvation  of  the  city ;  the  rather 
as  what  we  now  enact  may  be  hereafter  modified,  if  it  be  Iboai 
not  to  answer." 

Against  the  proposed  oligarchical  diange,  the  repugnance  of  the 
assembly  was  alike  angry  and  unanimous.  But  they  were  silenced 
by  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  case,  as  the  armament  at  Sa- 
mos  had  been  before ;  and  admitting  the  alternative  laid  down  by 
Feisander,  as  I  have  observed  already,  the  most  democratical 
citizen  might  be  embarrassed  as  to  his  vote.  Whether  any 
speaker,  like  Phrynichus  at  Samos,  arraigned  the  fallacy  of  the 
alternative,  and  called  upon  Feisander  for  some  guarantee,  better 
than  mere  asseveration,  of  the  benefits  to  come,  we  are  not 
infonned.  Bat  the  general  vote  of  the  assembly,  reluctant  and 
only  passed  in  the  hope  of  fhtuie  diange^  sanctioned  his  reeom- 
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memdaAm.^  He  and  ten  other  enTOsrSyhiTested  with  full  poiNn 
of  n^^isdng  with  Alkibiad^  and  TisMpherndsy  were  deapateh- 
ed  to  !<»]»  immediately.  Peiaander  al  die  same  time  obtained 
ftom  tiie  assembl y  a  Tote  deposing  Phiyniefaus  from  hie  «■»> 
mand ;  under  the  aoonsataon  of  having  tnitonNud y  caused  the 
loss  of  lasus  and  the  capture  of  Amorgj^  afler  the  battle  ef 
Miletus,  but  from  the  ^neal  certainty  thai  he  would  prove  an 
immperable  bar  to  all  negotiations  with  Alkibiadds.  PhrTnichoSi 
with  his  colleague  Slunmidte,  being  thus  displaeed,  Leon  and  Di* 
omedon  were  sent  to  Samoe  as  oommandera  in  their  stead ;  an 
appointment  of  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  Peisander  was 
far  from  anticipating  the  consequences. 

Before  his  departmre  lor  Asia,  he  took  a  step  yet  more  impo^ 
taut.  He  was  wdl  aware  that  the  recent  vote — a  resalt  of  fear 
insf^ed  by  the  war,  representing  a  s^itimeni  utterly  at  ▼ariaaea 
with  diat  of  the  assembly,  and  only  procured  as  the  price  of  Pef^ 
nan  aid  against  a  foreign  enemy  —  would  never  pass  into  a  real* 
i^  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people  thems^ves.  It  wa% 
indeed,  indispensable  as  a  first  step;  partly  as  an  anthoritf  to 
Inmself,  partly  also  as  a  confession  o£  the  temporary  weakness  of 
the  democracy,  and  as  a  sanction  and  encouragement  for  the  oli-> 
garchical  forces  to  show  themselves.  But  the  second  step  yet 
r^unained  to  be  perfonned;  that  of  callmg  these  imves  into 
energetic  action,  organising  an  amount  of  violence  sufideat  to 
extort  fixHn  the  people  actual  submission  in  addition  to  veibal 
acquiescence,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  tying  down  the  patient 
while  the  process  of  emasculation  was  being  cwisnmmated  Pei» 
Bander  visited  all  the  various  political   dabs,  conqfikaciesy  or 


'  Thucyd.  viii,  54.  'O  6e  6jj/ioc  rd  fuv  it(mtov  iucovuv  x«^«f«C  i^pe  rd 
vepl  T^  dliyapxiac  <ra<^  ih  didaaKOfievoc  vnb  tw  ILetadvdpov  f^  elvoi 
li^ipf<naTtipiav,deiaac,Kal  afia  kXwi^uv  «f  Kal  fiera^aXeirai, 
kviduKt. 

**  Atheniensibiis,  immiiieiite  pericnlo  belli,  major  salatiB  qnain  dignilstii 
cnra  fait.  Itaqne,  permittente  popnlo,  imperinm  ad  Senatnm  tmuifertar,* 
(Justin,  V,  3). 

Justin  is  correct,  so  far  as  this  vote  goes :  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
change  of  matters  afterwards,  when  the  estabtiahment  of  the  Four  HnndreA 
was  consummated  wiOmA  the  pnmiised  beneit  of  Feiuaa  aUiaa«e,  and  bjr 
shnple  terrorism. 
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betseries,  which  were  habitual  and  notofrions  at  Athens;  aasodA- 
dons,  bound  together  by  oath,  among  the  wealthy  dtieeiis,  pcoiSy 
for  purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly  pled^ng  the  mfimbers  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  objects  oi  political  ambiyon,  in  jndtcial 
trials,  in  accusation  or  defence  of  official  men  after  the  period  of 
office  had  expired,  in  carrying.points  through  the  public  assembly, 
elc.  Among  these  dubs  were  distributed  most  of  <^  the  best 
eitisens,  the  good  and  honorable  men,  the  elegant  men,  the  well 
known,  the  temperate,  the  honest  and  moderate  men,"  >  ete^  to 
«mploy  that  complimentary  phraseolc^y  by  whidi  wealthy  aad 
anti-popular  politicians  have  chosen  to  designate  each  otli^r,  in 
andent  as  well  as  in  modem  times.  And  though  there  were 
doubtless  individuals  among  them  who.  deaenred  these  appella- 
tions in  their  best  sense,  yet  the  general  character  of  the  clubs 
was  not  the  less  exclusive  and  oligardiical.  In  the  detiak  of 
pdiitical  life,  they  had  different  partialities  as  well  as  diiferait 
antipathies,  and  were  oftener  in  opposition  than  in  oooperatioii 
with  each  other.  But  they  furnished,  when  taken  together,  a 
Ibnnidable  anti-popular  force ;  generally  either  in  abeyance  cor 
disseminated  in  the  accomplishment  of  smaller  political  measures 
and  separate  personal  successes  ;  but*capable,  at  a  special  crislB, 
of  being  evoked,  organized,  and  pat  in  conjoint  attack,  for  the 
sabversioB  of  the  democracy.  Soch  was  t^  impoa^tant  move- 
ment now  initiated  by  Peisandec  He  visited  sepacately  eaoh  of 
these  clubs,  put  them  into  communicaticm  with  «aeh  oth^,  and 
exhorted  them  all  to  joint  aggressive  action  against  their  eomoKn 
eaemj  the  democracy,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  already  intimi- 
dated and  might  be  finally  overthiown.^ 

*  01  peXrifTTW,,  ol  xaXoKaya^ol,  ol  x^ptevreCf  ol  yviipLfiot^  ol  aw^pove^^  €tc. : 
le  parti  honnSte  et  mod^,  etc. 

'  About  these  ^vufwaiai  irri  dtxaic  Kal  apxalc,  political  and  judicial  asso- 
ciations, see  above,  in  this  History,  vol.  iv,  cfa.  xxxvii,  pp.  399,  400 ;  yoL  vi, 
eh.  li.  pp.  S90,  S91 :  see  also  Hermann  Biittner,  Geschichte  der  politischen 
Hetnrieen  an  Atiien.  pp.  75,  79,  Leipsic,  1840. 

There  seem  to  have  been  similar  political  clubs  or  associations  at  Caiv 
tkage,  exercising  much  influence,  and  holding  perpetual  banquets  as  a  means 
of  largess  to  the  poor,  Arislotel.  Polit  ii,  8, 2 ;  Livy,  xxxiii,  46 ;  xxxiv,  61 ; 
9Bmp$n  Klnge,  ad  Aristotle.  De  Folit.  Carthag.  pp.  46-127,  Wratisl.  1824. 

The  like  political  associations  were  both  of  long  duration  among  the 
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Having  taken  other  neeesMury  meMuw  towards  the  same  por* 
poae^  Pdaander  left  Ath«ii8  with  his  ooUeagaes  to  enter  upon  his 

nobility  of  Borne,  and  of  mndi  inflaenoe  for  political  objects  as  well  as 
judicial  success :  **  coitiones  (compare  Cicero  pro  Clnentio,  c  S4,  s.  14S) 
bononim  adipiscendonim  causA  factss,  fiu^ones,  sodaliutes."  The  incident 
described  in  LiTy  (ix.  26)  is  remarkable.  The  senate,  suspecting  the  chai^ 
acter  and  proceedings  of  these  clubs,  appointed  the  dicUtor  Mssnins  (in 
313  B.C.)  as  commissioner  with  full  power  to  iuTestigate  and  deal  with 
them.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  clubs,  in  a  case  where  they  had  a 
common  interest  and  acted  in  cooperation  (as  was  equally  the  &ct  under 
Feiaander  at  Athens),  that  they  completely  frustrated  the  inquiry,  and  went 
on  as  before.  "  Kec  diutins,  vtJUj  quam  dum  reoens  enU^  qwUth  per  ebun 
nomina  reorum  vigmt :  inde  labi  ccepit  ad  yiliora  capita,  donee  coitUmSme  fan^ 
HonHnugmyodversiu  quae  companta  erat^  oppresmeei,^^  (Iayj.  ix,  26.)  Com- 
pare Dio.  Cass.  xxxTii,  57,  about  the  haipud,  of  the  Triumvin  at  Bomo. 
Qnintas  Cicero  (de  Petition.  Consnlat.  c  5)  says  to  his  brother,  the  orator: 
**  Qnod  si  satis  grati  homines  essent,  hsDc  omnia  (t.  s.  all  the  nbeidia  necea- 
sary  for  success  in  his  coming  election)  tibi  parata  esse  debebant,  sicnt  par 
rata  esse  confido.  Nam  hoc  biennio  quatuor  todalUatet  ciTium  ad  ambi* 
tionem  gratiosissimomm  tibi  obligasti. .  ..Horum  in  causis  ad  te  ddisr* 
nndis  qvidnam  eomm  aodaies  ttbi  nc^perini  et  oonjwmariid^  scio;  nam  in* 
teiftti." 

See  Th.  Hommsen,  De  CoUegiis  et  Sodaliciis  Bomanornm,  Kiel,  1843,  cfa. 
iii,  sects.  5,  6,  7  ;  also  the  DisserUtion  of  Wunder,  inserted  in  the  Onomaa- 
ticon  Tnllianum  of  Orelli  and  Batter,  in  the  last  yolnme  of  their  edi* 
tion  of  Cicero,  pp.  200-210,  ad  Ind.  Legum ;  Lbx  Liemia  de  SodaiUm. 

As  an  example  of  these  clubs  or  conspiiades  for  mntoal  sni^Mrt  in  ^ 
vuftAtrtai  hri  dUtat^  (not  indnding  aiKCH^  so  fiir  as  we  can  make  out),  wo 
may  cite  the  association  called  ol  EUwIetc,  made  known  to  us  by  an  Inscrip- 
tion recently  discoyered  in  Attica,  and  published  first  in  Dr.  Wordswortii's 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  223  j  next  in  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attica,  Freftoe, 
p.  T.  These  E^Kadetc  are  an  association,  the  members  of  which  are  bonnd 
to  each  other  by  a  common  oath,  as  well  as  by  a  curse  which  the  mythical 
hero  of  the  association,  Eikadeus,  is  supposed  to  have  imprecated  (kvhmtov 
ry  &p^  ijv  JUxadei^c  imfpaaaro)  ]  ihey  possess  common  property,  and  it  waa 
held  contrary  to  the  oath  for  any  of  the  members  to  enter  into  a  pecnniary 
process  against  the  koivw  :  compare  analogous  obligations  among  the  Bo* 
man  Sodales,  Mommsen,  p.  4.  Some  members  had  violated  their  obliga* 
tion  upon  this  point :  Polyxenus  had  attacked  them  at  law  for  fUse  witness ; 
and  the  general  body  of  the  Eikadeis  pass  a  vote  of  tiianks  tohlmfor  sodo* 
ing,  and  choose  throe  of  their  members  to  assist  him  in  the  cause  before  tiio 
dikastery  {olrtvef  avvayuinoQvrat  t^  hremaiftfiivv  roic  fi&pTwri):  compMO 
the  kratpUu  alluded  to  in  Demosthenfis  (cont.  Theokrin.  e.  11,  p.  18S5)  as 
assisting  Theokxinte  before  the  dikastery,  and  intimidating  tiw  witnesses. 

YOL.  Till.  **" 
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negotiation  with  TbwplienA,  Boi  Hu  ooopenlioa  and  i 
dve  raoTemetit  of  the  dvlM  wliich  ke  had  ongiiuited  was  prose- 
ented  with  increased  ardor  daring  his  absence,  and  even  fell  into 
lumds  more  organizing  and  effective  than  his  own.  The  rhetori- 
tfl  teacher  Antiphon,  of  the  dome  BhamnoSy  took  it .  in  hand 
especially,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  dabs,  and  drew  the 
plan  of  campaign  against  the  democracy.  He  was  a  man  esti- 
mable in  private  life,  and  not  open  to  pecuniary  corruption  :  in 
other  respects,  of  preeminent  ability, —  in  contrivance,  judgment, 
speech,  and  action.  The  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  gener- 
aily  unpopular  amcmg  the  democracy,  excluding  him  from  taking 
rank  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery : 
for  a  rhetorical  teacher,  contending  in  either  of  them  agsunst  a 
private  speaker,  to  repeat  a  remark  already  once  made,  was  con- 
sidered to  stand  at  the  same  unfair  advantage,  as  a  fencing-master 
fighting  a  duel  with  a  gentleman  would  be  held  to  stand  in  mod- 
em times.  Thus  debarred  himself  from  the  showy  celebrity  of 
Athenian  political  life,  Antiphon  became  only  the  more  consum- 
mate, as  a  master  of  advice,  calculation,  sdieming,  and  rhetor- 
ical composition,)  to  assist  the  celebrity  of  others ;  insomuch  that 

The  Qnilds  in  the  European  cities  dnring  the  Middle  Ages,  asually  sworn 
to  by  every  member,  and  called  eonjurationei  Amiciivx^  bear  in  many  respects 
a  resemblance  to  these  ^wa/iocuu ;  thongh  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the 
medisBYal  cities,  being  so  much  less  popular  than  at  Athens,  narrowed  their 
vnnge  of  interference  in  tiiis  direction :  their  political  importance,  however, 
was  quite  equal  (See  WUda,  Das  Gilden  Wesen  des  Mittelalters,  Abschii. 
H,  p.  167,  etc.) 

**  Omnes  autem  ad  Amicitiam  pertinentes  yill»  perjidem  et  aacramentum 
firmaremnt,  quod  unus  snbTeniat  alteri  tanquam  fratri  suo  in  utili  et  hon- 
eeto,*'  (ib.  p.  148.) 

*  The  person  described  by  Krito,  in  the  EnthydSmus  of  Plato  (c  31,  p. 
a06,  C),  as  having  censured  Sokrat^s  for  conversing  with  Euthydemua  and 
Dionysodorus,  is  presented  exactly  like  Antiphon  in  ThucydidSs :  TiKiara 
v^  rdi»  Aia  pfimp  •  <Mk  cifMi  vcmore  airdv  M  iuccuTT^piov  uva^e^i^Kevw,  • 
4^*  hcaUiv  airrov  ^<ri  irepl  rov  vpayfiaToCj  v^  rdv  Aia^  kcU  deiv^v  elvai  Koi 
detvai>c  X&ywc  ^vri^evat, 

Belndorf  thinks  that  Isokrat^  i»  here  meant :  Groen  van  Frinsteier  talks 

,  cf  Lysias;  Winkelmaan,  of  Thrasymadms.    The  description  would  fit 

Aatiphon  as  well  as  either  of  these  three :  though  Stallbaum  may  perhaps 

be  right  in  supposing  no  particolar  iadiridnal  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
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bis  sBent  asrictance  in  pdiikftl  aid  jdMal  deb«tei»  M  «  toit 
of  dbamber-oocmsel)  was  liigklj  af^weekted  and  largely  paid- 
Now  such  were  predaelj  the  talents  reqaired  for  the  pnesenl 
occasion ;  while  Antiphon,  who  hated  the  democracy  for  having 
hitherto  kept  hhn  in  tiie  shade,  gladly  bent  his  fall  talents  towaids 
its  snbyerBion. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Peisander,  in  departing,  ehie^J 
confided  the  task  of  oi^ganixing  the  ant^wpnlar  dabs,  for  the 
consummation  of  the  revolution  alreadj'  in  immediate  prospect 
His  chief  auxiliary  was  Theramen^s,  another  Atiwnian,  nowfint 
named,  of  eminent  ab^ity  and  conning.  His  father  (either  na^ 
nral  or  by  adoption),  Agnon,  was  one  of  the  probAli,  and  had 
formerly  been  foander  of  Amphipolis.  Even  Phrynichos<* 
whose  sagacity  we  hare  already  had  occasion  to  appreeiale,  and 
who,  from  hatred  towards  Alkibiadds,  had  prooooDeed 
deddedly  against  the  oUgardttcal  movement  at  Samos  <*  I 
zealous  in  forwarding  the  movement  at  Athens,  afler  his  < 
from  the  command.  He  brought  to  the  side  i^  Antipboa  and 
Tlieramen^  a  contriving  head  not  inferior  to  theirs,  coapled  with 
daring  and  audacity  even  superior.  Under  such  skilfal  leaden, 
the  anti-popular  force  of  Athens  was  organised  with  a  deq>  skill, 
and  directed  with  a  dexterous  wickedness,  never  before  witnessed 
in  Greece. 

At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  envoys  reached 
Ionia,  seemingly  about  the  end  of  Januaiy  or  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary 411  B.O.,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Mil^ 
tas  and  gone  to  Eoiidus  and  Rhodes,  on  which  latter  island  Leon 
and  Diomedon  made  some  hasty  descents,  from  the  neighboring 
island  of  Chalkl.  At  the  same  time  the  Athenian  armament  at 
Chios  was  making  progress  in  the  siege  of  that  place  and  the 
construction  of  the  neighboring  fort  at  Delphinium.  Pedaritas, 
the  Lacedsemonian  governor  of  the  island,  had  sent  pressing 
messages  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes,  but  no 
aid  arrived;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  general 

Oi  awduteiv  hnarofuvoit  whom  Xenophon  ^eifies  as  being  bo  eminent- 
ly nsefol  to  a  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  are  probably  the  persons  who 
knew  how  to  address  tha  dikastery  effectiyeiy  in  support  of  his  case  (Xen- 
oph.Memorab.  i,S,M). 
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saQy  and  attack  upon  tlie  Athenfaiw  with  hb  whole  force,  foreigii 
as  well  as  Chian.  Though  at  first  he  obtained  some  success,  the 
battle  ended  in  his  complete  defeat  and  death,  with  great  slaugh* 
ler  of  the  Chian  troops,  and  with  the  loss  of  manj  whose  shields 
were  captured  in  the  pursuit.^  The  Chians,  now  reduced  to 
greater  straits  than  before,  and  beginning  to  sufier  severely  from 
fiunine,  were  only  enabled  to  hold  out  by  a  partial  reinforcement 
soon  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Peloponnesian  guardships  at 
Miletus.  A  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  had  come  out  in  the  vessel 
of  Antisthen§s  as  one  of  the  epibatse,  or  marines,  conducted  this 
reinforeing  squadron  of  twelve  triremes,  chiefly  Thurian  and 
Syracusan,  succeeding  Pedaritus  in  the  general  coounand  of  the 
i8laiid.9 

It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  recovered  by 
Athens — and  while  the  superior  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  parr 
alyzed  at  Bhodes  by  Persian  intrigues  and  bribes  —  that  Peisan- 
dtix  arrived  in  Ionia  to  open  his  negotiations  with  Alkibiad^  and 
Tissaphem^s.  He  was  enabled  to  announce  that  the  subversion 
of  the  democnM^  at  Athens  was  already  begun,  and  would  sooo 
be  consummated:  and  he  now  required  the  price  which  had  been 
promised  in  exchange,  Persian  alliance  and  aid  to  Athens  against 

>  Thucyd.  yiii,  55,  56. 

•  Thacyd.  viii,  61.  irvxw  dk  iri  h  T6«V  hrrof  *A<rrv6xov  U  t^c  Mi^tov 
Movra  re  avdpa  IffapriaTtjv,  b (  'Avrta^ivei  iirifiarijc  ^iirXti^ 
rovTov  KeKO/itfffievoi  fier^  rbv  Jledapirov  ^avarov  &pxovTtt,  etc. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  word  hnParrfc  should  not  be  constraed  here,  as  elM- 
where,  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  miU$  cUunanitt.  The  comawmtatorB,  see 
the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  GoUer  start  diffieulties  which  seem  to 
me  of  little  importance ;  and  they  imagine  divers  new  meanings,  for  none 
of  which  any  authority  is  prodnoed.  We  ought  not  to  wonder  that  a  com- 
mon mUes  dassiariusj  or  marine,  being  a  Spartan  citizen,  should  be  appointed 
commander  at  Chios,  when,  a  fbw  chapters  afterwards,  we  find  Thnsybnhis 
at  Samos  promoted,  from  being  a  common  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  to  be  one 
of  the  Athenian  generals  (yiii.  73). 

The  like  remark  maybe  made  <m  the  passage  cited  from  Xenophon  (Hel- 
lenic i  3, 17),  about  Hegesandridas — impdrtfc  ^  MivSdpov^  where  also  the 
commentators  reject  the  common  meaning  (see  Schneider's  note  in  the 
Addenda  to  his  edition  of  1791,  p.  97).  The  participle  &»  in  that  paaaage 
mnst  be  considered  as  an  inaccurate  substitute  for  yeyevif/UvoCf  since  BOn- 
dams  was  dead  at  the  time.  Hegesandridas  had  hem  among  the  epibat« 
of  jjdjndariis,  and  was  now  in  coinmaiid  of  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Xhzaoe. 
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the  Peloponnesians.  Bat  Alkibiadls  knew  well  that  hb  hni 
promised  what  he  had  not  the  least  chanoe  of  being  able  to  per* 
form.  The  satrap  had  appeared  to  follow  his  advice, — or  kai 
rather  followed  his  own  inclination^  emplojiog  Alkibiadds  as  an 
instroment  and  aaxiliarj,  —  in  the  endeavor  to  wear  oat  bolh 
parties,  and  to  keep  them  nearly  on  an  eqnalitj  nntal  eadi  shoaUl 
rain  the  other.  But  he  was  no  way  disposed  to  identify  himself 
with  the  cause  ci  Athens,  and  to  break  decidedly  with  the  Pela* 
ponnesians,  especially  at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  bodi  the 
greater  of  the  two,  and  in  occupation  of  an  island  eloee  to  hit 
own  satrapy.  Acoor^ngly  Alkibiad&s,  when  stinunoned  by  tlie 
Athenian  envoys  to  perform  his  eBgagemesti  found  Inmsdf  in  4 
dilemma  from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  one  of  liif  dinmo* 
terbtic  manoeuvres. 

Beoeiving  the  envoys  himself  in  cokijoncdon  with.  Tissaplier* 
n^  and  speaking  on  behalf  (^  the  latter,  he  pushed  his  demandi 
to  an  extent  which  he  knew  that  the  Athenians  would  nevor 
eoncede,  in  order  that  the  rupture  might  seem  to  be  on  tlieir  nde^ 
and  not  on  his:  First,  he  required  Uie  whde  of  Ionia  to  be  eon* 
ceded  to  the  Great  Sing ;  next,  all  the  neighboring  islands,  i^tk 
aome  other  items  besides.^  Large  as  these  requisitions  wo^  isem» 
prehending  the  cession  of  Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as  Chios, 
and  replacing  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
had  stood  in  496  b.o.,  before  the  Ionic  revolt,  Peisander  and  his 
o(^eagues  granted  them  all :  so  that  Alkibiadds  was  on  the  point 
<^  seeing  his  deeeption  exposed  and  frustrated.  At  last,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  a  fresh  demand,  which  touched  Athenian 
pride,  as  well  as  Athenian  safety,  in  the  tenderest  {dace.  He 
required  that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held  free  to  build  ships 
of  war  in  unlimited  number,  and  to  keep  them  sailing  along  the 
coast  as  he  might  think  fit,  through  all  these  new  portions  of 
territory.  Afler  the  immense  concessions  already  made,  the 
envoys  not  only  rejected  this  fresh  demand  at  ODce,  bat  re* 
sented  it  as  an  insult,  which  exposed  the  real  drift  and  purpose 


'  Thucyd.  viii,  56.  ^luviav  re  yckp  naaav  h^iovv  didoa^ai^  koX  av^tf  vyoovf 
re hrtKCifievac  Kal  dJiXa,  olf  oifK  kvovrtovfuvuv  tuv  ^k^ijvoliMf^ etc 

What  this  eC  cetera  comprehended,  we  cannot  divine.  The  denuuod  wa* 
certainly  am^e  enough  withoot  it. 
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of  Alkibiadte.  Not  merelj  did  it  cancel  the  boasted  treaty,  caUed 
die  Peace  of  Kallias,  concloded  about  forty  years  before  between 
Athens  and  Persia,  and  limiting  the  Persian  ships  of  war  to 
Uie  sea  eastward  of  Phas^lis,  but  it  extinguished  the  maritinie 
empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised  the  security  of  all  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  JSgean.  To  see  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos, 
etc^  in  possession  of  Persia,  was  sufficiently  punful ;  but  if  there 
came  to  be  powerful  Persian  fleets  on  these  islands  it  would  be 
the  certain  precursor  and  means  of  farther  conquests  to  the 
westward,  and  would  revive  the  aggressive  dispositions  of  the 
Great  Sing,  as  they  had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  Peisander  and  his  comrades,  abruptly  breaking  off  the 
debate,  returned  to  Samos ;  indignant  at  the  discovery,  which  they 
now  made  for  the  first  time,  that  Alkibiad^  had  juggled  them 
f^m  the  outset,  and  was  imposing  conditions  which  he  knew  to 
be  inadmissible.1  They  still  appear,  however,  to  have  thought 
that  AlkibiadSs  acted  thus,  not  because  he  could  not,  but  because 
he  w&uld  not,  bring  about  the  alliance  under  discussion.*  They 
suspected  him  of  playing  false  with  the  oligarchical  movement 
which  he  had  himself  instigated,  and  of  projecting  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  restoration,  coupled  with  the  alliance  of 
Tissaphem^s,  into  the  bosom  of  the  democracy  which  he  had 
begun  by  denouncing.  Such  was  the  light  in  which  they  pre- 
sented his  conduct,  venting  their  disappointment  in  invectives 
against  his  duplicity,  and  in  asseverations  that  he  was  after  all 
unsuitable  for  a  place  in  oligarchical  society.     Such  declarations, 

^  Thucjd.  yiii,  56.  vaUc  if^iov  i^v  fiaoiXia  iroieUr^at,  xdl  vofMirXelv  r^ 

In  my  judgment  iavrov  is  decidedly  the  proper  reading  here,  not  iavr&v, 
I  agree  in  this  respect  with  Dr.  Arnold,  Bekker,  and  Goller. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  History,  I  have  shown  reasons  for  believing, 
in  opposition  to  Mitford,  Dahlmann,  and  others,  that  the  treaty  called  by 
the  name  of  Kallias,  and  sometimes  miscalled  by  the  name  of  Kimon,  was 
a  real  lact  and  not  a  boastfol  fiction :  see  vol.  v,  ch.  xlv,  p.  340. 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  though  generally  just,  gives  an  inadequate 
representation  of  the  strong  reasons  of  Athens  for  rejecting  and  resenting 
tiiis  third  demand. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  63.  Kdt  h  a^ioiv  alrolc  &fia  ol  iv  ry  lofUfi  tov  ^A^rfvaiov 
KOivoXoyovftevoi  icKhftavro,  ^X^jctpiuStfv /lev,  knetdrintp  oi  PovXeTai, 
k^  {K/dl  ydp  obK  hnr^deiov  airdv  elvcu  i  f  6X</ap;ttay  iAi^elv),  etc. 
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«r«idiitod  ai  SamoB,  to  Moount  fer  tfaeir  lUMxpeeted  fidhra  In 
realizing  the  hopes  which  they  had  raised,  created  amoog  the 
armament  an  impression  that  Alkibiadls  was  reaUj  fiiTorable  to 
the  demoeracjy  at  the  same  time  leaving  nnabated  the  prestige 
of  his  anboonded  ascendencj  over  Tissaphemds  and  the  Great 
King.  We  shall  presently  see  the  effects  resulting  firom  this 
belief. 

Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiatioos,  however, 
the  satrap  took  a  step  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
Athenians  altogether,  so  far  as  Persian  aid  was  eoncemed. 
Though  persisting  in  his  policy  of  lending  no  decisive  assistance 
to  either  party  and  of  merely  prdonging  the  war  so  as  to  enfee- 
ble both,  he  yet  began  to  fear  that  he  was  pushing  matters  too  fiur 
against  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  now  been  two  months  umo 
tive  at  Rhodes,  with  their  large  fleet  hauled  ashore.  He  had  no 
treaty  with  them  actually  in  force,  since  liefaas  had  disallowed 
the  two  previous  conventions ;  wx  had  he  furnished  them  with 
paj  w  maintenance.  His  bribes  to  the  officers  had  hitherto  kepi 
the  armament  quiet ;  yet  we  do  not  distinctly  see  how  so  large  a 
body  of  men  found  subsistence.^  He  was  now,  however,  ap* 
prixed  that  they  could  find  subsistence  no  longer,  and  that  thej 
would  probably  desert,  or  commit  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
his  satrapy,  or  perhaps  be  driven  to  hasten  on  a  general  actkm 
with  the  Athenians,  under  desperate  circumstances.  Under  such 
apprehlnsions  he  felt  compelled  to  put  himself  again  in  commu- 
nication with  them,  to  furnish  them  with  pay,  and  to  conclude  with 
ihem  a  third  convention,  the  proposition  of  which  he  had  refused 
to  entertain  at  Knidus.  He  therefore  went  to  Kaunus,  invited  the 
Peloponnesian  leaders  to  Miletus,  and  concluded  with  them  near 
that  town  a  treaty  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  In  this  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  Uie 
ephorship  of  Alexippidas  at  LacedsBmon,  a  convention  is  hereby 
concluded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  with  Tissa- 

*  ThucycL  vii,  44-57.  In  two  parallel  cases,  one  in  Chios,  the  other  in 
Korkyra,  the  seamen  of  an  unpaid  armament  found  subsistence  bj  hiring 
themselyes  out  for  agricultural  labor.  But  this  was  only  during  the 
stunmer  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1, 1 ;  yi,  2,  37),  while  the  stay  of  the  Fslo* 
ponnesiaos  at  Hhodes  was  from  January  to  March. 


24  mwtomr  or  cones* 

^emei  i»d  HienuBMote  and  the  iodi  of  Phamak^  r«q>6o^ig 
the  affairs  of  the  king  and  of  the  Laoedsinoniaiis  and  their  idlies. 
The  territ<H7  of  the  king,  as  much  of  it  as  is  in  ^ia,  i^iall  bekmg 
to  the  king.  Let  the  king  determine  as  he  chooses  respecting 
his  own  territory.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  not 
iq;>proach  the  king's  territorj  with  any  mischievous  purposej  not 
shall  the  king  approach  that  of  the  Laoedsemonians  and  their 
idlies  with  any  like  purpose.  If  any  one  among  the  Lacedsamo- 
mana  or  their  allies  shall  approach  the  king's  territory  with 
mischieyous  purpose^  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
hinder  him :  if  any  one  from  the  king's  territory  shall  approach 
the  Lacedemonians  or  their  allies  with  mischievous  purpose,  the 
king  shall  hinder  him.  Tissaphem^  shall  provide  pay  and 
maintenance,  for  the  fleet  now  present,  at  the  rate  already  stipo- 
lated,  until  the  king's  fleet  shall  arrive ;  after  that,  it  shidl  be  al 
the  option  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  maintain  their  own  fleet,  if 
they  think  fit;  or,  if  they  prefer,  Tissaphem^  shaU  fumiafa 
maintenance,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  the  Lacedsemoniaiis 
shall  repay  to  him  what  they  have  received.  After  the  king's 
fleet  shall  have  arrived,  the  two  fleets  shall  carry  on  war 
conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  good  to  Tissaphemda 
and  the  Lacedamonians  and  their  allies.  If  they  choose  to  dose 
the  war  with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  dose  it  oolj  by  joint 
consent."^ 

.  In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two  prd^edin^ 
we  find  that  nothing  is  now  stipulated  as  to  any  territory  except 
the  continent  of  Asia ;  which  is  insured  unreservedly  to  the  king, 
of  course  with  all  the  Greek  residents  planted  upon  it  But  by 
a  diplomatic  finesse,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  imply  that  this  is 
not  aU  the  territory  which  the  king  is  entitled  to  daim,  though 
nothing  is  covenanted  as  to  any  remainder.^  Next,  Uiis  Uiird 
treaty  includes  Phamabazus,  the  son  of  Phamak^  with  hia 
satrapy  of  Daskylium,  and  Hieramen^,  with  his  district,  the 
extent  and  position  of  which  we  do  not  know ;  while  in  the  former 


»  Thncyd.  viH,  58. 

•  Thncyd.  Tiii,  58.    ^«pai»  t^ /farrA^,  « <y  7  r  ^  C  ' A  <r  t  a  f  *  a  r  i,  /?a- 
aOkK  dvat'   Mi  nepl  rite  x^P^c  m  iavrov  povXevirti  patnXed^  Skqc 
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treades  no  other  satrap  ezoepi  TiBsapIienite  had  been  eonoemed. 
We  muBt  reoonect  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  indaded  thooe 
twentj-seven  triremes,  whieh  had  been  brought  across  bj  Kalli- 
geitus  expressly  for  the  aid  of  Phamabazos ;  and  therefbre  thai 
the  latter  now  natarally  became  a  party  to  the  general  operatiooa. 
Thirdly,  we  here  find,  for  the  first  time,  formal  annoancement  of 
a  Persian  fleet  aboat  to  be  brought  up  as  auxiliary  to  the  Pelo* 
ponnesians.  This  was  a  promise  which  the  satrap  now  set  forth 
more  plainly  than  before,  to  amuse  them,  and  to  abate  the  mia- 
tmat  whidii  they  had  begun  to  conceive  of  his  sincerity.  It 
served  the  temporary  purpose  of  restraining  them  from  any  im* 
mediate  act  of  despair  hostile  to  his  interests,  which  was  all  that 
he  looked  for.  While  he  renewed  his  payments,  therefore,  for  tho 
moment,  he  afiected  to  busy  hhuself  in  orders  and  propamttof 
for  the  fleet  from  Phenicia.i 

The  Pelopcmnesian  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move  fim 
Rhodes.  Before  it  quitted  that  island,  however,  envoys  cano 
(hither  from  Eretria  and  from  Ordpus;  whidr  latter  place,  a 
d^endency  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  Attica,  though  pro- 
taeled  by  an  Atheniaii  ganison,  had  recently  been  surprised  aod 
captured  by  the  Boeotians.  The  loss  of  CMpus  much  increased 
the  flsusUities  for  the  revolt  of  £ab<9a ;  and  these  envoys  came  to 
entreat  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  to  second  that  island  in 
that  design.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  however,  folA 
themselves  under  prior  obligation  to  relieve  the  eufierers  «l 
Aioa,  towards  whieh  island  they  first  bent  their  course.  Bat 
they  had  scarcely  passed  the  Triopian  cape,  when  they  saw  tb# 
Athenian  squadron  from  Ghalk§  dogging  their  motions.  Though 
there  was  no  wish  on  either  side  for  a  general  battle,  yet  ilmj 
saw  evidently  that  the  Athenians  would  not  permit  them  to  pas* 
by  Samos,  and  get  to  the  relief  (^  Chios,  without  one,  Be- 
nomdng,  therefore,  the  project  of  relieving  Chios,  they  again 
concentrated  their  force  at  MBdtos,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  waa 
also  again  united  at  Samos.^  It  was  about  the  end  of  Marcbf 
411  B.C.,  that  the  two  fleets  were  thus  replaced  in  the  statiooa 
which  they  had  occupied  four  months  previoudy. 

»  Thncyd.  yiii,  69.  •  Thueyd.  Tiii,  Oi^ 

VOL.  vin.  S 
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AAer  the  breach  with  Alkibia^  and  stfll  more  after  tUa 
manifest  reoonciliation  of  TissaphernSs  with  the  PeloponneBiaiH^ 
Peisander  and  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Bamoe  had  lo 
reconsider  their  plan  of  action.  They  woold  not  hare  began  the 
movement  at  first,  had  thej  not  been  instigated  hj  A1kH>iaddar 
and  furnished  bj  him  with  the  treacheroas  delusion  of  Persbni 
alliance  to  cheat  and  paralyze  the  people.  Thej  had,  indeed, 
motives  enough,  from  their  own  personal  ambition,  to  originate  k 
of  themselves,  apart  from  Alkibiad^s;  but  without  the  hopes  — 
equally  useful  for  their  purpose,  whether  false  or  true  —  con- 
nected with  his  name,  they  would  have  had  no  chance  of  achieving 
the  first  step.  Now,  however,  that  first  step  had  been  achieved, 
before  the  delusive  expectation  of  Persian  gold  was  dissipated. 
The  Athenian  people  had  been  familiarized  with  the  idea  of 
a  subversion  of  their  constitution,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
price :  it  remained  to  extort  from  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
without  paying  the  price,  what  they  had  thus  consented  to  selL^ 
Moreover,  the  leaders  of  the  scheme  felt  themselves  abeadj 
compromised,  so  that  they  could  not  recede  with  safety.  Thej 
had  set  in  motion  their  partisans  at  Athens,  where  the  system 
of  murderous  intimidation,  though  the  news  had  not  as  yet 
reaohed  Samos,  was  already  in  full  swing :  so  that  they  felt  eon- 
strained  to  persevere,  as  the  only  chance  of  preservation  to 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  all  that  feint  pretence  of  pnblie 
benefit,  in  the  shape  of  Persian  alliance,  which  had  been  originally 
attached  to  it,  and  which  might  have  been  conceived  to  eidist  in 
the  scheme  some  timid  patriots,  was  now  entirely  withdrawn; 
and  nothing  remained  except  a  naked,  selfish,  and  unscrupuloiis 
scheme  of  ambition,  not  only  ruining  the  freedom  of  Athens  at 
home,  but  crippling  and  imperiling  her  before  the  foreign  enemy, 
at  a  moment  when  her  entire  strength  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  contest.  The  conspirators  resolved  to  persevere,  at  all  has- 
ards,  both  in  bi-eaking  down  the  constitution  and  in  carrying  on 
the  fi^reign  war.    Most  of  them  being  rich  men,  they  were  con- 

'  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  v,  3,  8.  He  cites  this  revolution  as  an  instance 
of  one  began  by  deceit  and  afterwards  consummated  by  force :  olov  iirt 
Tdv  TerpoKoaiuv  rdv  drjftov  k^irarTi^av^  ^kwtsc,  rbv  paaikia  xphfiora 
vapiinv  Trpdc  rdv  voXefwv  rdv  irodc  AaKedai/Mviovc '   ^fvaaftevot  di,  xarf- 
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tout,  Tbocydiddfi  obaenret,  to  defmy  tiw  ooai  out  of  tlioir  own 
pones,  now  thmt  tliej  were  contendiog,  not  for  their  ooontiy,  but 
for  their  own  power  and  profit.^ 

They  loet  no  time  in  proceeding  to  ezecutioiiy  immediatel/ 
i^ier  retaining  to  Samoe  from  the  abortive  oonferenoe  with  Alki* 
biodgs.  While  thej  despatched  Peisander  with  five  of  the  envoTS 
back  to  Athens,  to  ooosammate  what  was  alreadj  in  progress 
there,  and  the  remaining  five  to  oligarchiae  Uie  dependent 
allies,  thej  organised  all  their  partisan  force  in  the  armament, 
and  began  to  take  measares  for  patting  down  the  democracj  in 
Samos  itself.  That  democracy  had  been  the  product  of  a  forcible 
revolation,  eifected  about  ten  months  before,  by  the  aid  of  three 
Athenian  triremes.  It  had  since  preserved  Samos  from  revolting 
like  Giios:  it  was  now  the  means  of  preserving  the  democracy 
al  Athens  it8el£  The  partisans  of  Peisander,  finding  it  an  in- 
vincible obstade  to  their  views,  contrived  to  gain  over  a  partj 
of  the  leading  Samians  now  in  authority  under  it  Three  hoa- 
dred  of  these  latter,  a  portion  of  those  who  ten  months  before 
had  risen  in  arms  to  put  down  the  preexisting  oligarchy,  now 
existed  as  conspirators  along  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  to  put 
down  the  Samian  democracrfr,  and  get  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  The  new  alliance  was  attested  and 
cemented,  according  to  genuine  oligarchical  practice,  by  a  murder 
without  judicial  trial,  or  an  assassination,  for  which  a  suitable 
victim  was  at  hand.  The  Athenian  Hyperbdus,  who  had  been 
ostracized  some  years  before  by  the  coalition  of  Nikias  and  Alki« 
biadSs,  together  with  their  respective  partisans,  —  ostracized  as 
Thucydid^  tells  us,  not  from  any  fear  of  bis  power  and  over- 
ascendent  influence,  but  from  his  low  character,  and  from  his 
being  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  and  thus  ostracized  by  an  abuse  of 
the  institution,  —  was  now  resident  at  Samos.  As  he  was  not 
a  Samian,  and  had,  moreover,  been  in  banishment  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  he  could  have  had  no  power  either  in  the  island 
or  the  armament,  and  therefore  his  death  served  no  prospective 

* Thucyd. vUi, 63.  Airotif  6i  M a^ ainup,  «f  v^n  Kal  Ktvdvveiov- 
TOf,  op^v  4t9  Tpoirv  fi^  avv^fftrat  rtk  rrpayfiaTa,  mI  tH  tov  noXiftov  H/ta 
a^exeiv,  k(U  kp^^iv  airoi^c  irpoM/iuc  xphl^ara  xal  nv  n  dAAo  dtp,  ^  o^kSu 
iXXoic  ^  afiatv  airolc  ToXatwupovvTac. 


tg  msTosT  or  gbucx. 

parpoM.  Bat  he  reproseBted  ihe  drang^c  and  acemalovjr 
eloquence  of  the  democracy,  the  check  upon  official  delinqueiwjr ; 
so  that  he  served  as  a  common  object  of  antipathy  to  Athenian 
and  Samian  oligarchs.  Some  of  the  Athenian  partisans,  headed 
hy  Charminos,  one  of  the  generals,  in  concert  with  the  Saouia 
conspirators,  seized  Hyperbolus  and  pot  him  to  death,  eeemin^y 
with  some  other  victims  at  the  same  time.i 

But  though  these  joint  assassinations  served  as  a  pledge  to 
each  section  of  the  conspirators  for  the  fidelity  of  the  otheiv  in 
respect  to  farther  operations,  they  at  the  same  time  gave  warning 
to  opponents.  Those  leading  men  at  Samos  who  remained  a|- 
Uu^ed  to  the  democracy,  looking  abroad  for  d^ence  against  the 
coming  attack,  made  earnest  appeal  to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the 
two  generals  most  recently  arrived  from  Athens  in  sufaslitutian 
§&t  Fhrynichas  and  SkironidSs,  —  men  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
democracy,  and  adverse  to  all  oligarchical  change,  as  well  aa  to 
tike  trierarch  Thrasyilus,  to  Thrasybulus,  soa  of  Lykus,  then 
airing  as  an  hoplite,  and  to  many  others  of  the  pronoaaood 
democrats  and  patriots  in  the  Athenian  armament.  They  made 
appeal  not  simply  in  behalf  of  their  own  personal  safety  aad 
of  their  own  democracy,  now  threatened  by  conspirators  of  whoat 
a  portion  were  Athenians,  but  also  on  grounds  of  public  int^!«st 
to  Athens ;  since,  if  Samos  became  oligarchised,  its  sympathy 
with  the  Athenian  democracy  and  its  fidelity  to  the  alliaaoe 
would  be  at  an  end.  At  this  moment  the  most  recent  eveata 
which  had  occurred  at  Athens,  presently  to  be  told,  were  not 


*  Thucyd.  yiii,  73.  Kal  *Tirepl3oX6v  re  riva  rCiv  "A^&rjvaluv^  ^ox^vpi^v 
&v&pianov,  oHJTpoKiafJiivov  oh  6i<jk  dvvufieu^  Ka}  u^icJiiaToc  <^6pov  aXTM  did.  ico- 
vfipiav  Kal  ahxwfjv  r^c  ToXcwf ,  avoKreivovtrt  fier^  Xapftivov  re  ivdc  ruv  trrpa- 
rtfyiJv  Kai  Tivcjv  t<jv  frapd  a^imv  ^A^ffvaiavt  irioriv  dHoprec  avroic,  Kai 
&%Aa/ier'  air&v  roiavra  ivviirpa^av,  toif  mr?>9iooiv  ^pfugpro 
kirtri^ea^at. 

I  presume  that  the  words,  aXXa  roiavra  ^eirpa^aVf  must  mean  that 
other  persons  were  assassinated  alonjj  with  Hyperbolus. 

The  incorrect  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mitford  recounts  these  proceedings 
at  Samos  has  been  properly  commented  on  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist  Gr.  ch. 
xxviii,  Yol.  iv,  p.  30).  It  is  the  more  surprising,  since  the  phrase  furU  Xap- 
fuvov,  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  misunderstood,  is  explained  in  a  special  note 
of  Duker. 
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kaown,  and  llie  dnMevacy  was  oonnda^d  as  atfll  imbiiKim 

To  stead  bj  the  assailed  demoerae^  of  Saines,aBd  to  preserve 
tbe  idaiid  itsdf,  now  tbe  maiastarj  of  the  shattered  At^^^iap 
empire,  were  motives  more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  tbe  Atb^ 
man  leaders  thtis  sdicked.  Commencing  a  personal  caiiYaas 
among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  invoking  their  interference 
to  avert  the  ov^throw  of  tbe  Samian  democnu^,  thej  fomd  the 
general  sentiment  decidedly  in  thdr  favor,  but  most  of  all,  among 
the  parali,  or  crew  of  the  consecrated  public  trireme,  called  the 
paralus.  These  men  were  the  picked  seamen  of  the  state,— 
each  of  them  not  merely  a  freeman,  bi|t  a  full  Athenian  citiaen, 
reo^  ving  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  known  as 
devoted  to  the  d^ocratical  constitution,  with  an  active  repug- 
nance to  oligarchy  itsdf  as  well  as  to  everything  which  scented 
of  it.s  The  vigiknce  of  Leon  and  Diomedcm  on  the  defensive 
side,  conntoracted  the  machinations  of  their  colleague  CharminoSy 
aiong  with  the  conspirators,  and  provided  for  the  Samian  demo^ 
racy  faithful  auxiliaries  constantly  ready  for  action.  Presently, 
the  conspiratfHrs  made  a  violent  attack  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
m^it ;  but  though  they  chose  their  own  moment  and  opportoni^, 
they  still  ft»und  themselves  tlu»oughly  worsted  in  the  strugg^e^ 
especially  through  the  energetic  aid  of  the  paralL  Thirty  of 
their  number  were  slain  in  the  contest,  and  three  of  the  most 
guilty  afterwards  condemned  to  banishment.  The  vietorions 
party  toc^  no  farther  revenge,  ev^i  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
three  hundred  consfnrators,  granted  a  general  amnesty,  and  did 
their  best  to  reestablish  constitutional  and  harmonious  working 
of  the  democracy.3 

*  Thiicyd.  viii,  73,  74.  ovk  i^^iow  rreptideiv  airoi)c  ff^af  re  dia^apevrac, 
Kot  laftov  *A'&rfvaioic  u^^rpw^elffoVj  etc. 

....  06  yitp  fdtaav  irv  rode  TerpatUHriovc  apxovToc,  etc. 

'  Thncyd.  viii,  73.  itai  obx  ^Kuna  to^  UapdXovc,  &v6pag  ^k&rpfaiov^jrt 
Kid  iXev&ipovi  wavrag  iv  ry  vtjt  TrAcwrof,  Kal  del  d^nore  bXiyapxi^ 
nal /i^  irapoifay  iniKeiftevovc, 

PeitholaQ8  caUed  the  pandns  porrdXov  rov  d^fiov,  **the  club,  staff,  m 
nace  of  the  people."  (AristoteL  Bhetoric.  iii,  S.) 

*  Tbacyd.  yiii,  78.  Kai  rptaKovra  fiiv  rivac  ArrUreivav  tov  rpioKooiav^ 
rpHt  dk  rode  altun&Tovc  ^vyv  HvfMXiav  •  rote  9  oAAoif  0*  jUPiyflrwcoucoOvref 
infi0KptmtbiuvQi  t^  Aoiirdv  ^e«oA«rcvov. 
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Chsereas,  an  Athenian  trierareh,  wlio  hdl  been  Ibfward  hi  t^ 
contest,  was  sent  in  the  paralus  itself  to  Athens,  to  make  coamiii- 
nication  of  what  had  occurred.  Bat  this  democrstieal  erew, 
on  reaching  their  native  city,  instead  of  being  received  with  that 
welcome  which  thej  doubtless  expected,  found  a  state  of  thinp 
not  less  odious  than  surprising.  The  democracy  of  Athens  hai 
been  subverted :  instead  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  the 
assembled  people,  an  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  edf^astailed 
persons  were  enthroned  with  sovereign  authority  in  the  8«Mife- 
house.  The  first  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  on  heuring  that 
the  paralus  had  entered  Peirseus,  was  to  imprison  two  op  three 
of  the  crew,  and  to  remove  all  the  rest  from  their  own  privil^ed 
trireme  aboard  a  common  trireme,  with  orders  to  depart  forth- 
with and  to  cruise  near  Euboea.  The  commander,  C^uereaa, 
found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  back  to  Samoa  to  t^  the 
unwelcome  news.^ 

The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  had  be«n 
gradually  raised  up  to  their  new  power,  must  be  taken  up  fram 
the  time  when  Peisander  quitted  Athens,  —  afler  having  obtiunad 
the  vote  of  the  public  assembly  authorizing  him  to  treat  witt 
Alkibiadls  and  Tissaphem^s,  —  and  afler  having  set  on  foot  a 
joint  organization  and  conspiracy  of  all  the  anti-popuW  dabs, 
which  fell  under  the  management  especially  of  Antipbon  and 
Theramen§s,  afterwards  aided  by  Phrynichus.  All  the  members 
of  that  Board  of  Elders  called  Probuli,  who  had  been  named 
after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  with  Agnon,  father  of  Theramettde, 
at  their  head,'— together  with  many  other  leading  citiaeas, 
some  of  whom  had  been  counted  among  the  firmest  friends 
of  the  democracy,  joined  the  conspiracy ;  while  the  oligarchical 
and  the  neutral  rich  came  into  it  with  ardor ;  so  that  a  body 
of  partisans  was  formed  both  numerous  and  well  provided  with 
money.  Antipbon  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them  together,  or  to 
make  any  public  demonstration,  armed  or  unarmed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overawing  the  actual  authorities.     He  permitted  the  sen- 

»  Thocyd.  viii,  74, 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  1.  About  the  coontenance  wbich  aU  these  prob&li  lent  lo 
^  conspiracy,  see  Aristotle,  Bhetoric.  iii,  18,  9, 

Bespecting  the  activity  of  Agnon,  as  one  of  tiie  pfob4ii,  ib  thft  naie 
cause,  see  Lysias,  Orat  xii,  coat.  EntotdMS.  e.  11,  p^  4M,  ] 
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ate  sad  tiie  pabHe  mtMoMy  to  go  on  meeting  and  debating  m 
Qsnal ;  bat  his  partisans,  neither  the  names  no»  the  nombers  of 
whom  were  pnblidj  known,  received  from  him  instractions  both 
when  to  speak  and  what  language  to  hold.  The  great  topic  upon 
wbksti  thej  descanted,  was  the  costliness  of  democratical  institu- 
tions in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  finances,  the  heavy 
tar  imposed  upon  the  state  bj  paying  the  senators,  the  dikasts, 
the  ekklesiasts,  or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly,  etc. 
The  state  could  now  afford  to  pay  only  those  soldiers  who  fought 
ki  its  defence,  nor  ought  any  one  else  to  touch  the  public  money. 
It  was  essential,  they  insisted,  to  exclude  from  the  political  fran- 
clHse  all  except  a  sdect  body  of  Five  Thousand,  composed  of 
tliose  who  were  best  able  to  do  service  to  the  dty  by  person  and 
by  purse. 

The  extensive  disfranchisement  involved  in  this  last  proposi- 
tfOD  was  quite  sufficientiy  shocking  to  the  ears  of  an  Athenian 
assembly.  But  in  reality  the  proposition  was  itself  a  juggle, 
never  intended  to  beeome  reality,  and  representing  something  &r 
short  of  what  Antiphon  and  his  partisans  intended.  Their 
design  was  to  appropriate  the  powers  of  government  to  them- 
s^ves  simply,  without  control  or  partnership,  leaving  this  body 
of  Five  Thousand  not  merely  unconvened,  but  non-existent,  as  a 
mere  empty  name  to  impose  upon  the  citizens  generally.  Of  this 
real  intention,  however,  not  a  word  was  as  yet  spoken.  The  pnn 
jected  body  of  Five  Thousand  was  the  theme  preached  upon  by 
all  the  party  orators;  yet  withoat  submitting  any  substantive 
motion  for  the  change,  which  could  not  be  yet  done  withoat 
iEegality. 

Even  thus  indirectly  advocated,  the  project  of  cutting  down 
the  franchise  to  Five  Thousand,  and  of  suppressing  all  the  paid 
civil  functions,  was  a  change  sufficientiy  violent  to  call  forth 
abundant  oppon^its.  For  such  opponents  Antiphon  was  fully 
prepared.  Of  the  men  who  thus  stood  forward  in  opposition, 
dther  all,  or  at  least  all  the  most  prominent,  were  successively 
taken  off  by  private  assassination.  The  first  of  them  who  thus 
perished  was  Androkl^s,  distinguished  as  a  demagogue,  or  popular 
speaker,  and  marked  out  to  vengeance  not  only  by  that  circum^ 
stance,  bat  by  the  fiuther  faet  that  he  had  been  among  the  most 
vehement  accusers  <^  AlkiHadds  before  his  exile.    For  at  this 
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time,  the  breach  of  Feisander  with  Tiwaphemdft  and  Alkiliiajl^ 
had  not  yet  beco«ie  known  at  Athens,  so  that  the  latter  was  still 
supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  returning  home  as  a  member  of 
the  contemplated  oligarchical  government.  After  Androkl^ 
manj  other  speakers  of  similar  sentiments  perished  in  the  saoie 
way,  by  unknown  hands.  A  band  of  Grecian  youths,  strangen, 
and  got  together  from  different  cities,^  was  oi^ganized  for  the 
business :  the  victims  were  all  chosen  on  the  same  special  ground, 
and  the  deed  was  so  skilfully  perpetrated  that  neither  direotor 
nor  instrument  ever  became  known.  Afler  these  asfiasainatioas 
. —  sure,  spedal,  secret,  and  systematic,  emanating  from  an  iia- 
known  directory,  like  a  Yehmic  tribunal — had  omtinued  for 
some  time,  the  terror  which  they  inspired  became  intense  and 
universal.  No  justice  could  be  had,  no  inquiry  could  be  instir 
tuted,  even  for  the  death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  Ai 
last,  no  man  dared  to  demand  or  even  to  mention  inquiry,  looking 
upon  himself  as  fortunate  that  he  had  escaped  the  same  fate  ia 
his  own  person.  So  finished  an  organization,  and  such  well-aimed 
blows,  raised  a  general  belief  that  the  conspirators  were  much 
more  numerous  than  they  were  in  reality.  And  as  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  persons  among  them  who  had  before  been  ac- 
counted hearty  democrats,^  so  at  last  dismay  and  mistrust  becaise 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  69.  0/  elKoai  ical  ixarbv  fUT*  avruv  (that  is,  along  with 
the  Foot  Hundred)  'EX^j/vef  veaviaKoi^  clg  kxP^"^"^^  ^t  ''*  ^ou  6ioi  x^^povpyelv. 

Dr.  Arnold  explains  the  words  'E?.?,ijv£g  veavioKoi  to  mean  some  of  the 
members  of  the  aristocratical  clahs,  or  anions,  formeriy  spoken  of.  Bnt  I 
cannot  think  that  Thucydides  woold  nse  snch  an  expression  to  desigiuiie 
Athenian  citizens :  neither  is  it  probable  that  Athenian  citizens  would  be 
employed  in  repeated  acts  of  snch  a  character. 

'  Even  Feisander  himself  had  professed  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
democracy,  coupled  with  exaggerated  violence  against  parties  suspected  of 
oligarchical  plots,  four  years  before,  in  the  investigations  which  followed  on 
the  mutilation  of  the  HermiB  at  Athens  ( Andokidds  de  Myster.  c.  9, 10^ 
sects.  36-43). 

It  is  a  fact  that  Feisander  was  one  of  the  prominent  movers  on  both 
these  two  occasions,  four  years  apart  And  if  we  could  believe  Isokratte 
(de  Bigis,  sects.  4-7,  p.  347),  the  second  of  the  two  occasions  was  meiely 
the  continuance  and  consununation  of  a  plot  which  had  been  projected  and 
began  on  the  first,  and  in  which  the  conspirators  had  endeavored  to  enfist 
AIkibiad49.  The  latter  refused,  so  his  son,  the  qieaker  in  the  above-meii- 
tioned  oration,  contends,  in  conseqaence  of  his  attachmeiit  to  the  demoo* 
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mkifermny  preTalent  Nor  did  any  one  dara  eren  to  erpnm 
indigafttion  at  the  marden  going  on,  much  Hbu  to  talk  abool 
redress  •r  revenge,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  oommonicating  wltk 
ooe  of  the  unknown  oon^rators.  In  the  midat  of  this  terroristti 
aU  opposition  eeased  in  the  senate  and  puUic  assemblj,  so  that 
the  speakers  of  the  ecmspiring  oligarchj  appeared  to  oarrj  an 
nuaaimoas  assent^ 

Soch  was  the  condition  to  which  things  had  been  bitNight  in 
Athens,  by  Antiphon  and  the  oligarchical  oonspiimtors  acting 
imder  his  direction,  at  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  fiye 
mnroys  arrived  thither  returning  from  Samos.  It  is  probable 
thai  they  had  previously  transmitted  home  from  Samos  news  of 
tbe  rupture  with  Alkibiad^,  and  of  the  necessity  of  prosecuting 
the  ccmspiracy  without  farther  view  either  to  him  or  to  the  PerslaD 
aUiaace.  Such  news  would  probably  be  acceptable  both  to  Antl- 
pboa  and  Phrynichus,  both  of  them  personal  enemies  of  Alkibl- 
«dte;  especially  Phrynichus,  who  had  pronounced  him  to  be 
ineapable  of  fraternizing  with  an  (digarchical  revolution.*  Aft 
any  rate,  the  plans  of  Antiphon  had  been  independent  of  all 
view  to  Persian  aid,  and  had  been  directed  to  carry  the  revolu* 
tion  by  means  of  naked,  exorbitant,  and  well-directed  fear,  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  hope  or  any  prospect  of  public  benefit 
Peisander  found  the  reign  of  terror  fully  matured.  He  had  noi 
^me  direct  from  Samos  to  Athens,  but  had  halted  in  his  voyage 
at  various  allied  dependencies,  while  the  other  Ave  envoys,  as 
well  as  a  partisan  named  Diotreph^s,  had  been  sent  to  Thasos 
tad  elsewhere; 3    all  for  the  same  purpose,  of   putting  down 

racy ;  npon  which  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  incensed  at  his  reAisal,  got 
■p  the  charge  of  irreligion  against  him  and  procured  his  banishment 

Though  Droysen  and  Wattenbaeh  (De  Qoadringentorom  Athenis  Fae- 
'  tione,  pp.  7)  8,  BorUn,  184S)  place  confidence,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
this  manner  of  putting  the  facts,  I  eonsider  it  to  be  nothing  better  than 
complete  perversion ;  irreeoncilable  with  Thacydid^,  confoonding  together 
facts  anconnected  in  thsmselTes  as  well  as  separated  by  a  long  interval  of 
time,  and  introdncing  unreal  causes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out,  what 
was  certamly  not  true,  that  Alkibiad^  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the  democ* 
lacy,  and  even  a  suflRsrer  in  its  behalf. 

>  Thueyd.  viii,  66. 

'  Thttcyd.  viii,  68.    vofu^iw  oiiit  &v  imn  airbv  ( Alkibiad^s)  icard  rd  eUdc 
6<T*  ^XiyapxiOf  lUTtMHv^  etc.  '  Thueyd.  viii,  64. 
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democracies  in  those  allied  cities  where  they  existed,  and  eskib- 
Hshing  oligarchies  ia  their  room.  Peisa&dermade  this  change  at 
Tdnosy  AndroSy  Karjstus,  .£gina,aDd  elsewhere ;  oolleedngftoBa 
these  several  places  a  regiment  of  three  hmidrod  ho{^te8,  whidi 
he  brought  with  him  to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  bodj-guard  to  hisneir 
oligarchyJ  He  could  not  know  until  he  reached  Peinens  the 
full  success  of  the  terrorism  organized  by  Antiphon  and  the  rest ; 
so  that  he  probably  came  prepared  to  surmount  a  grei^er  renst- 
ance  than  he  actually  found.  As  the  facts  stood,  so  completely 
had  the  public  opinion  and  spirit  been  subdued,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  put  the  finishing  stn^e  at  once,  and  his  arriyal  waa 
the  signal  for  consummating  the  revolution,  first,  by  an  extorted 
suspension  of  the  tutelary  constitutional  sanction,  next,  by  the 
more  direct  employment  of  armed  force. 

First,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  in  whidi  he  proposed  a 
decree,  naming  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers,  to  prepare 
propositions  for  such  political  reform  as  they  should  think  advis»> 
hie,  and  to  be  ready  by  a  given  day.3    According  to  the  nsul 

*  Thucyd. viii,  65.  0/  <5^  afn^l  rhv  ILeiaavdpov  napairXeovrec  re» 
&C'irep  iSeSoKTo,  roxic  drjfiovg  kv  ralq  ito^eai  KaTeJivov^  koI  ufjuL 
iortv  d^'  &v  x^P^^"^  f^^^  dvXirac  ix^^'^^i  afimv  airotc  ^fifiaxov^  ^X^^ov 
if  rdc  ^k&iivoQ.  Ka2  Karakafi^dvovm  rh  nXelora  Tol^  kTaipoi^  irpoeipyae^ 
ftiva. 

We  may  gather  from  c.  69  that  the  places  which  I  haye  named  in  the 
text  were  among  those  visited  by  Peisander :  all  of  them  lay  very  much  in 
his  way  from  Samos  to  Athens. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  67.  Kal  irp&rov  [tev  rbv  d^fiov  ^XXi^avrec  elirov  yvafi^v, 
dexa  &vdpac  i^ea^ai  ^vyypa^iac  airoKparopa^^  tovtovc  ^  ^yypa- 
ipavTOf  yvQfiffV  iaeveyKeiv  k^  rbv  S^fiov  If  ^/lepav  pfpi^j  Ka&^  6r<  ipiara  ii 
moXif  oUtfaerai. 

In  spite  of  certain  passages  found  in  Snidas  and  Haipokration  (see  K. 
F.  Hermann,  Lehrbnch  der  Griechischen  Staats  Alterthumer,  sect.  167,  note 
12 :  compare  also  Wattenbach,  De  Qnadringentor.  Factione,  p.  38),  I  can-  ' 
not  think  that  there  was  any  connection  between  these  ten  ^yypa^etc,  and 
the  Board  of  vpo^ovXoi  mentioned  as  having  been  before  named  (Thucyd. 
viii,  1).  Nor  has  the  passage  in  Lysias,  to  which  Hermann  makes  allusion, 
anything  to  do  with  these  ^vyypa^etc.  The  mention  of  Thirty  persons  by 
Androtion  and  Fhilochorus,  seems  to  imply  that  they,  or  Harpokration, 
confounded  the  proceedings  ushering  in  diis  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred, 
with  those  before  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty.  The  avvedpoi,  or 
evyypa^eif,  mentioned  by  IsokratSs  (Areopagit  Or.  vii,  sect.  67)  might  refer 
either  to  the  case  of  the  Four  Hundred  or  to  that  of  the  Thirty. 


LAST  ASSBMBVT  AT  KdLONTS.  M 

pmeliee,  this  decree  most  preykmelj  bave  been  approved  ia  iht 
senate  of  Five  Hnndred,  before  it  was  sobaitted  to  the  people. 
Soefa  was  doabtless  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
decree  passed  withoat  anj  oppoeiti<Mi.  On  the  daj  ilxed,  a  fresh 
assemblj  met^  which  Peisander  and  his  partisans  caused  to  be 
held,  not  in  the  usual  place,  called  the  F^nx,  within  the  dtj  waDs^ 
but  at  a  place  called  Kolonus,  t^i  stadia,  rather  more  than  a 
mile,  withoat  the  waUs,>  north  of  the  dij.  Koldnns  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Poseidon,  within  the  precinct  of  which  the  assembly  was 
indosed  for  the  occasion.  Such  an  assembly  was  not  Ukdj  to  be 
numerous,  wherever  held,^  since  there  could  be  little  motiTe 
to  attend,  when  freedom  of  debate  was  extinguished ;  but  the 
oligarchical  conspirators  now  transferred  it  without  the  walls; 
selecting  a  narrow  area  for  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  miglit 
lessen  still  £uther  the  chance  of  num^ous  attendance,  an  assem- 
bly which  they  fully  designed  should  be  the  last  in  the  history  of 
Athens.  They  were  thus  also  more  out  of  the  reach  of  an  aimed 
movement  in  the  dty,  as  well  as  enabled  to  post  their  own  armed 
partisans  around,  under  color  of  protecting  the  meeting  against 
disturbance  by  the  Lacedsemonians  from  Dekeleia. 

The  proposition  of  the  newly-appointed  commissioiiers — prob- 
ably Peisander,  Antiphon,and  other  partisans  themselves  —  was 
exceedingly  short  and  simple.    They  merely  moved  the  abditkm 

*  Thncyd.  yiii,  67.  'Eweira,  hrei&i^  17  vfffM  if7«»  ^vvixXyaav  ri^ 
kKKXtjaiav  ic  ^bv  KoXuvov  {karl  S*  lepdv  HoaeMvoc  i^u  fr^Xruf,  &vex<** 
aradiov^  fiaXiara  deica),  etc. 

The  rery  remaiiuible  word  ^iicX^av,  here  used  respecting  the  saieai 

bly,  appears  to  me  to  refer  (not,  as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  in  his  note,  to  any 

ffiKistlng  practice  observed  eyen  in  the  nsnal  assemblies  which  met  in  ths 

Pnyx,  bat  rather)  to  a  departm«  from  the  nsnal  practice,  and  the  emploj- 

>  ment  of  a  stratagem  in  reference  to  this  particolar  meeting. 

Koldnns  was  one  of  the  Attic  demes :  indeed,  there  seems  reason  to  iia> 
agine  that  two  distinct  demes  bore  this  same  name  (see  Boeckh,  in  the 
Commentary  appended  to  his  translation  of  the  Antigond  of  SophoUSs,  ppi 
190, 191 :  and  Boss,  Die  Demen  Ton  Attika,  pp.  10, 11 ).  It  is  in  the  groTS 
of  die  Enmenid^t  hard  by  this  temple  of  Poseidon,  that  SophokUs  has 
laid  the  scene  of  his  immortal  drama,  the  CEklipns  Koloneos. 

'  Compare  the  statement  in  Lysias  (Orat.  xil,  cont  Eratoath.  s.  76,  p.  It7) 
respecting  the  small  numbers  who  attended  and  yoted  at  the  assembly  by 
which  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty  was  1 
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of  tte  ede1>rated  Graphs  Paranom6n ;  that  is,  tbej  proposed  that 
eferj  Athenian  citizen  should  have  full  liberty  of  making  anj 
•nti-oonstitutional  proposition  that  he  chose,  and  that  every  other 
eitisen  should  be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  prose- 
enting  him  bj  graphd  paranom6n  indictment  on  the  score  of 
informality,  illegality,  or  unconstitutionality,  or  from  doing  him 
any  other  mischief.  This  proposition  was  adopted  without  a 
■ingle  dissentient  It  was  thought  more  formal  by  the  directing 
ehiefs  to  sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from  the  rest,  and  to  put 
Hf  singly  and  apart^  into  the  mouth  of  the  special  commissioners ; 
•iaoe  it  was  the  legalizing  condition  of  every  other  positive  change 
which  they  were  about  to  move  afterwards.  Full  liberty  being 
thus  granted  to  make  any  motion,  however  anti-constitutional,  and 
to  dispense  with  all  the  established  formalities,  such  as  prelimi- 
naiy  authorizadon  by  the  senate,  Peisander  now  came  forward 
with  his  substantive  propositions  to  the  following  effect :  — 

1.  All  the  existing  democratical  magistracies  were  suppressed 
at  onoe,  and  made  to  cease  for  the  future.  2.  No  civil  functions 
whatever  were  hereafter  to  be  salaried.  3.  To  constitute  a  new 
government,  a  committee  of  five  persons  were  named  forthwith, 
who  were  to  dioose  a  larger  body  of  one  hundred ;  that  is,  one 
hoodred  indading  the  five  choosers  themselves.  Each  individual 
99i  <rf  this  body  of  one  hundred,  was  to  choose  three  persons. 

4.  A  body  of  Four  Hundred  was  thus  constituted,  who  were  to 
take  their  seat  in  the  senate-house,  and  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment with  unlimited  powers,  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

5.  They  were  to  convene  the  Five  Thousand,  whenever  they 
might  think  fit.^     AU  was  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

The  invention  and  employment  of  this  imaginary  aggregate  of 
live  Thousand  was  not  the  least  dexterous  among  the  oombina* 
tions  of  Antiphon,  No  one  knew  who  these  Five  Thousand  were : 
yet  the  resolution  just  adopted  purported,  —  not  that  such  a 
number  of  citizens  should  be  singled  out  and  constituted,  either 
by  choice,  or  by  lot,  or  in  some  determinate  manner  which  should 
exhibit  them  to  the  view  and  knowledge  of  others,  —  but  that  the 

*  Thucyd.  vlii,  68.  ^EX^ovrac  Se  airoi^c  TerpaKOffiovg  6vT<ic  ig  rd  povXev- 
fifpioff,  A^eiv  &iry  &v  6pi(rra  yiyvCxxKuaiVj  airoKpaTopag,  Kal  to^( 
'favTaKtaxtXtovc  ^^  fvXXiyeiv,  inoTav  airolg  doxy. 


THE  rOOK 


F«iir  Hmdred  AmM  moyciw  Oe 
tbfljthoo^  proper:  thw  awmaif  the  kttar  to  be  ft  1 
made  npaad  noCacioasyellewitollie  FoorHaedredl 
Tbe  retd  £Kt  was,  dvit  the  Five  Thoueod 
except  in  the  talk  eod  piodainatioiiB  of  the  eoospinian^  am  ft  ii^ 
piemeat  of  fictilieQS  anziliarieft.  The j  did  not  eves  eziit  9^ 
indiTidaal  luaiies  on  paper,  bat  simply  as  aa  iMportmrDaa  1 
iq;gregate.  The  Four  Hundred^  now  inrtalled,  Ibnaed  the  < 
and  ezdasive  mien  of  the  state.!  Bat  the  mere  name  of  the  Five- 
Thoaaand,  thoogh  it  was  nothing  aseie  than  a  name,  serred  Pmm 
important  pnrposes  fi»r  Antiphon  and  his  ooo^incy  Fint^ifc 
admitted  of  bdng  fidsdj  prodaoed,  especially  to  the  simiiiiaal 
at  Samosy  as  proof  of  a  tolerably  Bomeioas  and  popular  body  «C 
equal,  qualified,  oonconent  dtlaens,  all  intended  to  take  their 
torn  1^  rotation  in  ezefcising  the  poinae  of  goveinmeot ;  thosr 
lyitawiing  the  odium  of  extreme  usoqifttiQa  to  the  Four  Handled^, 
and  passing  them  off  merdy  as  the  eaiiieat  section  of  the  Fi;vsft* 
Thousand,  put  into  office  for  ft  fisw  months,  and  destinfd  at  the. 
end  of  that  period  to  gireplaoe  to  another  eqoal  section^    Next^ 


*  Xhncyd.  yiii,  ^.  hv  Sk  tovto  einrpewec  icpdc  rodf  vXeiPVC,  i^el  i^eiw  yr 
ri^  froSuv  oiirep  «ai  fte^urrdvai  i/uXXav. 

Plntarch,  Alkilnad.  c  26. 

•  Thocyd-viii,  72.  llefiirowri  de  ic  ri^  Xoft&P  SUa  AfSpac SMfmmt 

—  wcpraKi<r;t*5t«oi  6i  6ti  elev,  Mai vl^ rerpmaomoi ftSMt^ 9I mpim^ 


^«iij8e.Oid'Mr)7e^LAori^o«iTM^ciifaop#  r^f  ir6A««c  ♦/««•- 

*mirtf  yevtura,  a3iX'  hrl  wr^if t«v    dh    xe»ra«i<rx«Ai«F 

4xe  ffovref  kv   t^  ftepti  /te^i^ovctv ^  tic-  ^  

ivodeiKvvvaiy  xdl  r^v  woXiTetav  laairipav  KO&umvai. 

yiii,  92.    (After  the  Four  Hundred  had  already  been  mnck  opposed  Md: 
humbled,  and  were  ontiie  point  of  beii^  put  down)  — *v  di  irpdf  rov  ix^am 

hnX  T€n^  rerpoKoaiuv,  Uvmt  M  rd  ipym^  "EweMfrinrravTO  ydp  6fi4JC  iriruw* 
wevramioxi^itiv  ri^  ^pSfiari,  fi^  &vrucf>v(  i^/tov  borif  ^Xerai a^C^ 
^^mmC^im— f  o/9o^fiev«i  m<>  ry  6vri  »ai,  xal  irpof  rtpa  el- 
w^v  TIC  Ti  dt'  &yvoiav  efaX^,  Kai  ol  TerpoKOdioi  did  roino  aU. 
fl^Xi^  radf  irtvraxiaxtXiovc  ohrt  eivat^  ohre  fi^  ^T^t^ 
6irXavc  eivat^  t6  fskv  garmnv^nu  fteraxp^f  roaowoi^c,  &vTutifH  ^  ^^ 
imp1,yaOfitpei,Tb  9  ah  k^avU  ^o^ov  *f  dAA^Aojrc  "P^f^'r* 
Till,  W.    Uywrti  TO»^r^»  «^»'«-«**«'«*^**''^*"'^**^'*'^' 


SB  BiBTOlTOF 

il  immenielj  angmented  the  meum  of  istiaddilioii  possetied  bf 
ike  Foar  Hundred  at  home,  by  ezaggeratiBg  the  impreaeion  of 
their  supposed  strength.  For  the  citizens  generallj  were  made 
to  belieye  that  there  were  five  thousand  real  and  living  partners 
in  the  conspiracy;  while  the  fact  that  these  partners  were  not 
known  and  could  not  be  individually  identified,  rather  aggravated 
the  reigning  terror  and  mistrust ;  since  every  man,  suspeoting  that 
his  neighbor  might  possibly  be  among  them,  was  afraid  to  coot- 
nunicate  his  discontent  or  propose  means  for  joint  resistance.^ 
In  both  these  two  ways,  the  name  and  assumed  existence  of  the 
Rve  Thousand  lent  strength  to  the  real  Four  Hundred  conspira- 
tors. It  masked  their  U8urpati<xi,  while  it  increased  their  hold  on 
the  respect  and  fiears  of  the  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  public  assembly  at  Ebldnus  had,  with  sash 
seeming  unanimity,  accepted  all  Uie  propositions  of  Peisander, 
they  were  dismissed;  and  the  new  regiment  of  Four  Hundred 
were  chosen  and  constituted  in  the  form  prescribed.  It  now  only 
remained  to  install  them  in  the  senate-house.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  without  force,  since  the  senators  were  already  within  it; 
having  doubtless  gone  thither  immediately  from  the  assonbly, 
where  their  presence,  at  least  the  presence  of  the  prytanes,  at 
senators  of  the  presiding  tribe,  was  essential  as  legal  presidents. 
They  had  to  deliberate  what  they  would  do  under  the  decree  just 
passed,  which  divested  them  of  ail  authority.  Nor  was  it  impos- 
nble  that  they  might  organize  aimed  resistance ;  for  which  thero 
seemed  more  than  usual  fadlily  at  the  present  moment,  since  the 
occupation  of  Dekeleia  by  the  Lacedflemonians  kept  Athens  in  a 
condition  like  that  <^  a  permanent  camp,  with  a  lai^e  proporti<Mi 
of  the  citizens  day  and  night  under  arms.^  Against  this  chance 
the  Four  Hundred  made  provision.    They  selected  that  hour  of 

iata^aij  rea^  6h  r^  iroXiv  ftffSevl  rp^rrt^  Sta/^eipeiv^  etc. 

Compare  alio  c.  97. 

^  Compare  the  striking  passage  (ThncTd.  yiii,  92)  cited  in  my  prerions 
note. 

*  See  the  jests  of  Aristophaiiis,  abont  the  dtixens  all  in  aanmor,  haying 
tiieir  proTisiona  in  the  maitet-idace  and  canying  them  home,  in  the  Lyiis- 
tmla,  560 :  a  comedy  represented  abont  December  41S  or  Janoaiy  411  B.C., 
three  months  earlier  than  the  erents  here  narrated. 
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tbe  d^  when  tbe  grorter  nanber  of  oituieiM  kfthttw^  ii««k 
home,  probably  to  their  monupg  neal,  leaviiif  tlMBulitttryatataa^ 
with  the  anus  piled  and  ready,  mider  oompanUively  Ihia  walak 
While  the  general  body  of  h^diies  left  the  aUUioQ  at  this  Imno^ 
aecording  to  the  usual  practice^  the  hoplites — AndriaD,  TeciiaB» 
and  others  — in  the  immediate  oonfidenee  of  the  Four  Hundred 
were  directed,  by  private  order,  to  hold  themaelTes  pieparai 
and  in  anas,  at  a  little  distance  off;  so  that  if  any  symptooM 
should  appear  of  resistance  being  contemplated,  they  might  al 
once  inteifere  and  forestall  it.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  the 
Four  Hundred  marched  in  a  body  to  the  senate-house,  each  matt 
with  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  followed  bf 
their  special  body-guard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  moa 
from  various  Grecian  cities,  the  instruments  of  the  awflassinatioea 
<»:dered  by  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues.  In  this  array  thflf 
marched  into  the  senate-house,  where  the  senators  were  assero* 
bled,  and  commanded  them  to  depart ;  at  the  same  time  tendering 
to  them  their  pay  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  year,  ^-  seemio|^y 
about  three  months  or  more  down  to  the  banning  of  Hec»- 
tombeon,  the  month  of  new  nominations, — during  whkh  their 
functions  ought  to  have  continued.  The  senators  were  no  way  pea* 
pared  to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  under  the  forms  <rf'l^gali^» 
with  an  armed  body  now  arrived  to  enforce  its  execution.  Thej 
obeyed  and  departed,  each  man  as  he  passed  the  door  receiving 
tiae  salary  tendered  to  hhn.  That  they  should  yield  obedience  la 
superior  force,  under  the  circumstances,  can  excite  neither  cenaoM 
nor  surprise ;  but  that  they  should  accept,  firom  the  hands  <^  the 
conspirators,  this  antidpation  of  an  unearned  salary,  was  a  mea»* 
ness  which  almost  branded  them  as  accomplices,  and  dishonored 
the  expiring  hour  of  the  last  democratical  authority.  The  Fev 
Hundred  now  found  themselves  trium]^antly  installed  in  the 
senate-house ;  without  the  least  resistance,  either  within  its  walk, 
or  even  without,  by  any  portion  of  the  citizens.^ 

Thus  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  democracy  of  Athensi 
after  an  unintentipted  existence  of  nearly  one  hundred  yeaia 
since  the  revolution  of  Kleisthen^s.  So  incredible  did  it  appear 
that  the  numerous,  intelligent,  and  constitutional  citizens  of  Atln 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  69,  70. 


«Bi  skiwld  tttfier  tlieir  liberties  to  be  overthrown  bf  a  bsnd  dT 
Anr  hundred  oonspimtors,  while  the  great  mass  of  them  not  only 
toved  their  democaraey,  bat  had  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  It, 
Aa^  eren  their  enemj  and  neighbor  Agis,  at  Dekeleia,  could 
hardly  imagine  the  rev<^ation  to  be  a  fact  accomplished.  We 
afaail  see  presently  that  it  did  not  stand, —  nor  woald  it  probably 
have  Blood,  had  circumstances  even  been  more  favorable, —  but 
the  accomplishment  of  it  at  all,  is  an  incident  too  extraordinaiy 
la  be  passed  over  without  some  words  in  explanation. 

We  must  remark  that  the  tremendous  catastrophe  and  loss  of 
Mood  in  Bidly  had  abated  the  energy  of  the  Athenian  character 
generally,  but  especially  had  made  them  despair  of  their  foreign 
relations ;  of  the  possi^lity  that  they  could  make  head  against 
enemies,  increased  in  number  by  revolts  among  their  own  stllies, 
and  farther  sustained  by  Persian  gold.  Upon  this  sentiment  of 
despair  is  brought  to  bear  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Alkibiadl^ 
Cifibring  them  the  Persian  fud ;  that  is,  means  of  defence  and  du^ 
0C6$  against  foreign  enemies,  at  the  price  of  their  democracf. 
Bductantiy  the  people  are  brought,  but  they  are  brought,  to  en** 
tertain  the  proposition :  and  thus  the  conspirators  gain  their  fimi 
capital  point,  of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  idea  of  such  a 
dtwiMge  of  constitution.  The  ulterior  success  of  the  conspiracy**^ 
when  all  prospect  o£  Persian  gold,  or  improved  foreign  position, 
1M»  at  an  end  —  is  doe  to  the  combinations,  alike  nefarious  and 
fiidlfol,  Hi  Antiphon,  wielding  and  organizing  the  united  streng^ 
tf  the  aristocratical  classes  at  Athens ;  strength  always  exceed- 
ingly great,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  working  in  fractions 
disunited  and  even  reciprocally  hostile  to  each  other, —  restrained 
by  the  ascendant  democratical  institutions,  •—  and  reduced  to  oop* 
tapt  what  it  could  not  overthrow.  Antiphon,  about  to  employ 
Ais  anti-popular  force  in  one  systematic  scheme,  and  for  the  ae- 
oomplisfament  of  a  predetermined  purpose,  keeps  still  within  the 
same  ostensible  constitutional  limits.  He  raises  no  open  mutiny : 
he  maintains  inviolate  the  caitlinal  point  of  Athenian  political 
mondity,  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  senate  and  political  assem'^ 
bly,  1^  well  as  to  constitutional  maxims.  But  he  knows  well  thai 
the  value  of  these  meetings,  as  political  securities,  depends  upon 
entire  freedom  of  speech ;  and  that,  if  that  freedom  be  suppres- 
sed, the  assembly  itself  becomes  a  nullity,  or  rather  an  instrument 


COBBimifKnUL  MQBIUTT. 


of  poflitiTeiB 

the  popular  onion  to  be 

man  dares  to  opea  hk  mootk  om  thai  die ; 

handy  the  antiipopiilar  ^eaken  are  all  loud  a 

ing  one  another  on,  and  neemiiig  to  wfjprmrmtL  afl  llw 

the  pencHis  present.    By  thus  nihuring  eaeh 

and   intimidating  eveiy  opponent  horn 

spokesman,  he  extorts  the  fonnal  sanctiqw  ci  the 

the  senate  to  measures  which  the  latge  aajority  ci  the  i 

detest.    That  majority,  howerer,  are  boond  by  their  own  < 

totional  forms ;    and  when  the  dedsioa  of  these,  by 

means  obtainedyis  against  them,th^  hare  neidNr  the  1 

nor  the  coor^ge  to  resist   Li  no  part  ci  the  world  has  M$  asnl^ 

ment  of  oonstitational  duty,  and  sabaussioo  to  the  vote  ef  a  Jqpd 

miyority,  been  m<He  keenly  and  oniTenally  ftit,  than  it  ww 

among  the  citiaens  of  demoondcal  Adiens.!    Antiphon  ikmm 

finds  means  to  employ  {he  constitntiooal  sfntiment  of  Adwus  as 

a  means  of  killing  the  oonstitntion :  the  mere  empty  £an^  after 

its  vital  and  protective  efficacy  has  been  abstracted,  naMina 

wapkj  as  a  dieat  to  paralyse  iiMiiyidaal  ] 

It  was  this  cheat  which  rendered  the . 

stand  forward  with  arms  in  defence  of  that  dcmocraqr  to  i 

they  were  attached.     Accostomed  as  they  were  to 

pacific  contention  within  the  boonds  of  their  constitqtion,  thi^ 

were  in  the  highest  degree  avene  to  anything  like  amed  inlee- 

tine  contention.    This  is  the  natural  effisct  of  an  establiahed 

ftee  and  equal  polity,  to  snbstitote  the  contests  of  the  tongoe  iv 

those  of  the  sword,  and  sometimes,  even  to  create  so  cjilnnci  m 

disinclination  to  the  latter,  that  if  liber^  be  energetically  asflaBe^ 

the  coonter-energy  necessary  for  its  defence  may  piobaUy  be 

found  wanting.    So  difficult  is  it  for  the  same  peof^  to  have  boHl 

the  qualities  requisite  for  making  a  firee  ccmstitotion  work  well  In 

ordinary  times,  together  with  those  very  different  qualities  reqnisila 

for  upholding  it  against  exceptional  dangen  and  mider  trying 

emergencies.     None  bat  an  Athenian  of  extcaovdiBary  ability, 

1  TioB  fltrikiiig  and  deep-seated  legaid  of  the  Adieiiiaiu  for  all  tiie  foims 
of  an  establiahed  eoostitiitioii,  makes  itMlf  felt  eren  bj  Mr.  Mitfoid  (F* 
Or.  dL  six,  sect,  y,  voL  It,  p.  S85). 


$g  BftlO&Y  aiP  GBSfiCS. 

like  Aniiphofi,  weald  have  undeittoed  the  aH  of  thus  making  ibe 
MDStitiitkmai  feeling  of  hie  eeuntTyitteii  subservient  to  the  success 
^  his  oonspiracj,  and  of  maintaining  the  fornix  of  legal  dealing 
Iflivrards  assembled  and  oenstitutional  bodies,  while  he  violated 
Ihem  in  secret  and  suecessive  stabs  directed  against  individuills. 
Pfditical  assassination  had  been  unknown  at  Athens^  as  far  as  our 
Information  reaches,  since  it  was  employed,  about  fifty  years 
Mbre^  by  the  oligarchical  party  against  Ephialt^s,  the  coadjutor 
«f  Perik^.i  But  this  had  been  an  individual  case,  and  it  was 
ieaerred  £»r  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  to  organize  a  band  of  as- 
■MBina  working  syst^siatically,  and  taking  off  a  series  of  leading 
^ricCims  one  after  the  other.  As  the  Macedonian  kings  in  after- 
limes  required  the  surrender  of  the  popular  orators  in  a  body,  so 
Hie  authors  of  this  conspiracy  found  the  same  enemies  to  deal  wilJl, 
and  adopted  another  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  ;  thus  reducing 
tin  assembly  into  a  tame  and  lifeless  mass,  capable  of  being 
intimidated  into  giving  its  collective  sanction  to  measures  which 
Hft  ko^  majority  detested. 

d^  Grecian  history  has  been  t^ually  written,  we  are  instructed 
to  believe  that  the  misfortunes,  and  the  corruption,  and  the  degra- 
4aiaon  of  the  demoCTatical  states  are  brought  upon  them  by  the 
tlafls  ef  demagogues,  of  whom  Kleon,  Hyperbolus,  Androkl^ 
feleL^  stand  forth  as  specimens.  These  men  are  represented  a& 
ntsehief-makers  and  revilers,  accusing  without  just  cause,  and 
eenverting  innocence  into  treason.  New  the  history  of  this  coti- 
^wnUsjr  of  the  Four  Hundred  presents  to  us  the  other  side  of  the 
fibture^  It  shows  that  the  political  enemies-^  against  whom  the 
AAenian  people  were  protected  by  their  democratical  institutions, 
and  by  the  demagogues  as  living  organs  of  those  institutions  — 
y/rere  not  fictitious  but  dangerously  real.  It  reveals  the  continued 
t^tntenee  of  powerftil  anti-popular  combinations,  ready  to  come 
tegetherfor  treasonable  purposes  when  the  moment  appeared  safe 
liid  tempting^  It  manifests  the  character  and  morality  of  the 
knders,  to  when  the  direction  of  the  anti-popoiar  force  natd)«1fy 
Mk  It  pioves  thai  these  kaders,  men  of  uncommon  abilfty-,  1^ 
•  qoiied  nothing  more  than  the  extinction  or  silence  of  the  demn- 

>  Bee  Pliifttcii»  FerikMi^  e.  10;  Diod6r.  gti,  77  $  «M  vol.  t,  of  tlila  Oi^ 
tofy,  chap.  zItI,  p.  370. 
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gognesy  to  be  enabled  to  sttb^ert  die  popular  tecarities  aiNl  git 
possession  of  tixe  government  We  need  no  better  proof  to  teaok 
ilfi  what  was  tb^  real  function  and  intrinsic  necessity  of  theM 
demagogues  in  tibe  Athenian  system,  taking  them  as  a  class,  tad, 
apart  from  the  manner  in«  which  individoals  among  them  may 
Itttve  performed  their  doty.  They  fbrmed  the  vital  movement 
of  all  that  w»s  tateiary  and  pnblic-sptrited  in  democracy.  Ag»> 
gtessive  in  respect  to  (^cial  delinquents,  they  were  defeneivn  it 
ri^spect  to  the  public  ftnd  the  oonstitataon.  If  that  anti-popnlar 
^roe,  which  Antipbon  found  ready-made,  had  not  be^ 
til  a  vaxxdi  earlier  moment^  in  stifling  the  democracy,  it  was  I 
tht^^e  were  demagogues  to  cry  aloud,  ae  well  as  assembBe^  to  heir 
«nd  sustain  then.  If  Antiphon's  eonsf^mcy  was  sooceasfui,  it 
WHS  because  he  knew  where  to  aim  his  blows^  so  as  to  strilai 
down  the  real  ^^nies  d  the  oligarchy  and  the  real  dvfinders  af 
the  people,  t  here  employ  the  t^tn  demagogues  becavw  it  is  tkaft 
isdmmonly  used  by  those  who  denounce  the  daas  of  men  faeM 
nn^r  review:  the  proper  neutral  i^rasC)  laying  aside  odioM 
itooelMions^  would  be  to  osU  them  popular  speakers,  or  opp^ 
8iti«m  spei&ers.  But,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called  at 
id  impoesible  rightly  to  conceive  their  position  in  Athens,  witfaaat 
k)ok^g  at  them  in  contrast  and  antithesis  with  those  anti-popoiar 
forces  against  which  they  formed  the  indiiq)en8able  barrier,  aad 
Which  come  forth  into  soxh  manifest  and  mdancholy  woiking 
under  the  organieing  hands  of  J^tiphoii  and  PhrymchaSb 

As  soon  as  the  Four  Hundred  found  themselves  formally  afr- 
fllsBed  ki  the  senate-house,  they  divided  themselves  by  lot  iuito 
iej^rate  prytanies,  —  probably  ten  in  number^  consisting  of  Ibit^ 
m^ibers  each,  like  the  former  senate  <i£  Five  Hundred,  in  ordsr 
that  the  distribution  of  the  year  to  whidi  the  people  were  ae 
tomed  might  not  be  disturbed,  -^  and  then  sokmnized 
^istalladon  by  pi«yer  and  sacrifice.  They  put  to  death  some 
politieal  enemies^  though  not  many :  they  farther  imprisoned  aad 
bftnished  others,  and  made  laige  changes  in  the  adminiatrationef 
aflhfars,  earrymg  everythi^  with  a  strictness  and  r^or  unknoim 
under  the  old  €Dn8titution.i    It  seems  to  have  been  pwyasid 

>  a%iicyd.Tiii,70.  I  imtigitte  th^ithis  must  be  the  meanmg  of  the  wordt 
Td  6k  aXXa  hreftov  Karb,  Kparo^  t^  ir6Xtv. 
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among  them  to  pass  a  vote  of  rest<nation  to  aU  penoos  under 
sentence  of  exile.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the  nujoritj  in  order 
that  Alkibiad§8  might  not  be  among  the  number;  nor  did  thej 
think  it  expedient,  notwithstanding,  to  pass  t£e  law,  reserving 
him  as  a  special  exception. 

They  &rther  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia, 
intimating  their  wish  to  treat  for  peace ;  «which,  they  affirmed,  he 
ought  to  be  ready  to  grant  to  them,  now  that  *^  the  faithless  De» 
mos"  was  put  down.  Agis,  however,  not  believing  that  the 
Athenian  people  would  thus  submit  to  be  deprived  of  their  liber^, 
anticipated  that  intestine  dissension  would  certainly  break  out,  or 
at  least  that  some  portion  of  the  Long  Walls  would  be  found 
unguarded,  should  a  foreign  army  appear.  While  theref(»«  he 
declined  the  overtures  for  peace,  he  at  the  same  time  sent  for 
reinforcements  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  marched  ¥dth  a  consid- 
erable army,  in  addition  to  his  own  garrison,  up  to  the  very  waSa 
of  Athens.  But  he  found  the  ramparts  carefully  manned:  no 
commotion  took  place  within :  even  a  sally  was  made,  in  which 
some  advantage  was  gained  over  him.  He  therefore  speedily 
retired,  sending  back  his  newly-arrived  reinforcements  to  Pelo* 
ponnesus ;  while  the  Four  Hundred,  on  renewing  their  advances 
to  him  for  peace,  now  found  themselves  much  better  received, 
and  were  even  encouraged  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  itself.^ 

As  soon  as  they  had  thus  got  over  the  first  difficulties,  and 
placed  matters  on  a  footing  which  seemed  to  promise  stability 
they  despatched  ten  envo3rs  to  Samos.  Aware  beforehand  of  the 
danger  impending  over  them  in  that  quarter  from  the  known 
aversion  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
oligarchy,  they  had,  moreover,  just  heard,  by  the  arrival  of  Clue* 
reas  and  the  pandas,  of  the  joint  attack  made  by  the  Athenian 
and  Samian  oligarchs,  and  of  its  complete  failure.  Had  this  event 
occurred  a  little  earlier,  it  might  perhaps  have  deterred  even 
some  of  their  own  number  from  proceeding  with  the  revolution 
at  Athens,  which  was  rendered  thereby  almost  sure  of  fiulure^ 
6om  the  first.  Their  ten  envoys  were  instructed  to  r^resent  at 
Samos  that  the  recent  oligarchy  had  been  established  with  no 
views  injurious  to  the  dty,  but  on  the  ccmtrary  for  the  general 

'Thucyd.Yiii,71. 
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beweAt;  that  ^on^  the  Comal  nam  kmUJEM  ooofliiM  «f  F«v 
Hundred  only,  yet  the  total  nmiiber  of  pnitlnMii  who  hmd  mmim 
die  revolatm,  and  were  Ratified  dtixeos  ander  i^  mm  FiT% 
Thoofland;  a  imniSer  greater,  tkej  added,  than  had  ever  beenfli9> 
taally  assembled  in  the  Pnyxander  the  democracy,  even  for  ihe  motl 
important  debales,^  in  consequence  of  the  anaToidable  abse&eea 
of  nomeroos  individuals  on  military  service  and  foreign  tiaveL 

What  satis^tion  might  have  been  given,  by  this  allasioa  to  tlio 
ISetitioos  Five  Thonsand,  or  by  the  fallacious  ref^nrenoe  to  tka 
immbers,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  past  denocratical  assemblies 
had  these  envoys  carried  to  Samos  the  first  tidings  of  the  Atk^ 
Bian  revolatioD,  we  cannot  say.  They  were  forestalled  by  Cho- 
reas, the  officer  of  the  paralas ;  who^  though  the  Foar  Huiidrai 
tried  to  detain  him,  made  his  escape  and  hasteoed  to  iSamos  to 
communicate  the  fearful  and  unexpected  change  which  had  oooww 
iNSdatAAens.  Listead  of  hearing  that  change  described  midv 
the  treacherous  ext^iuation^  prescribed  by  Antiphon  and  Pfaryn^ 
^us,  the  armament  first  learned  it  from  Uie  lips  of  Chsereas,  wlia 
told  them  at  once  the  extreme  truth,  and  even  more  than  the 
tnath.  He  recounted,  with  indignation,  that  every  Atheniail  wlia 
ventured  to  say  a  word  against  the  Four  Hundred  rulen  of  the 
dty,  was  punished  with  the  scourge ;  that  even  the  wives  and 
^ildren  of  persons  hostile  to  them  were  outraged ;  that  there 

'  Tbacyd.  yiii,  72.  This  allegation,  respecting  the  number  of  citizens  who 
attended  in  the  Athenian  democratical  assemblies,  has  been  sometimes  cited 
is  if  it  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  Thncydid^ ;  which  is  a  great  mis- 
^ake,  duly  pointed  out  by  all  the  best  recent  critics.  It  is  simply  the  alto- 
gation  of  die  Four  Hundred,  whose  testimony,  as  a  guarantee  for  truths  is 
worth  little  enough. 

That  no  assembly  had  ever  been  attended  by  so  many  as  fire  thousand 
(oMejrCmore)  I  certainly  am  far  from  believing.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever,  that  five  thousand  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  citizens  to  attend. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  opposes  the  allegation  in  part,  by  remarking  that 
^'  the  law  required  not  only  the  presence  but  the  sanction  of  at  least  six 
thousand  citizens  to  some  particular  decrees  of  the  assembly."  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  quite  possible  that,  in  cases  where  this  large  number  of  votes 
was  required,  as  in  the  ostracism,  and  where  there  was  no  discussion  car- 
ried on  immediately  before  the  voting,  the  process  of  voting  may  hare 
Usted  some  hours,  like  our  keeping  open  of  a  poll  So  that  though  more 
than  six  thousand  citizens  must  have  votod,  altogether^  it  was  not  neoessafy 
t'lat  all  should  have  been  present  in  the  same  assembly. 
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HM  a  deiignof  aeiniig  and  impriaoning  the  rdattTesof  the  i 
eiwto  at  SvDoe,  and  putting  them  to  death,  if  the  hitter  refused  to 
obey  orders  from  Athens.  The  simple  narratiTe  of  what  had 
nally  occurred  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  provoice  in 
the  armament  a  sentiment  of  detestation  against  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. But  these  additional  details  of  Chereas,  partly  untmoy 
filled  them  with  uncontrollable  wrath,  which  they  manifested  by 
<^n  menace  against  the  known  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred 
at  Samos,  as  well  as  against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
recent  oligaivhical  conspiracy  in  the  island.  It  was  not  without 
dii&culty  that  their  hands  were  arrested  by  the  m<Me  reflectiag 
citizens  present,  who  remonstrated  against  the  madness  <^  sueh 
disorderly  proceedings  when  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them* 

But  though  violence  and  aggressive  insult  were  thus  seaacm- 
Mj  checked,  the  sentiment  of  the  armament  was  too  ardent  and 
imanimons  to  be  satisfied  without  some  solemn,  emphatic,  and 
decisive  dedaratien  against  the  oligarchs  at  Athens.  A  great 
democratical  manifestation,  of  the  most  earnest  and  imposing 
character,  was  proclaimed,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus 
mtd  Thiasyllus.  The  Athenian  armament,  brought  together  in  oae 
grand  assembly,  took  an  oath  by  the  most  stringent  sanctions  : 
to  maintain  their  democracy ;  to  keep  up  friendship  and  harmony 
with  each  other ;  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Pelop<mnesian8 
with  energy ;  to  be  at  enmity  with  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens, 
and  to  enter  into  no  amicable  communication  with  them  whatever. 
The  whole  armament  swore  to  this  compact  with  enthusiasm,  and 
even  those  who  had  before  taken  part  in  the  oligarchical  move- 
ments were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the  ceremony .1  What  lent 
double  force  to  this  touching  scene  was,  that  the  entire  Samian  pop* 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  75.  Mtru  6e  tovto^  2,afjLirpuc  ^ifj  ^C  ^Vf^oKpanav  /3ovA5> 
fievoi  fieraarT^aai  tu  kv  ry  lufitf)  o  re  Qpaav^ovXoc  Kai  OpaffvAXof,  CtpKutaav 
irdvrag  roi^g  (npariurag  TOi)g  pieyiaTcwq  dpKovg^  koI  airot)f  Tot)f  ^k  r^f  dXiyap" 
Xiac  ^a^tOTO,  ^  fii^v  Stf/iOKpaTTjcrea^ai  koI  bfwpo^aeivt  'fo^  t^v  ^P^  UeXoiroV' 
Vfjtriovg  TroXefiov  npoi^vfjtoc  dioiaeiVt  kcU  toIc  reTpoKocioig  iroXifiiol  re  itje<rSai 
kqI  oifdkv  hrtKfipvKtvetrdai,  Ewijfiwaav  de  Koi  Xafiit^v  irdvreg  rdv  alrdv 
bpKOv  ol  h  Ty  ^XiKi^y  Koi  T(i  irpdy^ara  nuvra  Kal  tcL  diropffaofieva  iK  tuv 
Kivdvviiv  ^vveKoivdaavTo  ol  arpariuTai  rolg  ^aftioiCi  vofu^ovTec  ovtb  kKcivoiC 
iiroaTpo^i^v  aonjpiac  ovt£  o^itriv  elvaij  dXX^  kdv  re  ol  reTpcutoaioi  icpar^<7«- 
mv  kdv  re  ol  U  Mt^^rov  7ro?Ufuot,dui^^€ip^ae<r^tu. 
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nktbiV  every  male  i^  themilitay  age,  took  OMoeMi  akBgipMi 
the  fiiendlj  armament.  Both  pledged  themaelyaa  to  molval 
fidelkj  and  common  saffering  or  triomph,  whatever  migiit  be  the 
iasiieoftheo»ite8t:  Both  felt  that  the  PelopouMoaiis  at  MiMv, 
and  the  Four  Hondred  at  Athene,  wtfre  alike  their  enemiea,  and 
that  the  success  of  either  woold  be  their  common  ruin. 

Porsnant  to  this  reaolutiouy — of  nplxMing  their  demoenM^ 
and  at  the  same  time  sustaining  the  war  against  the  Peloponae- 
slansy  at  all  cost  or  peril  to  themselves,  —  the  sdldiers  of  thearuMi- 
ment  now  took  a  step  anparaUeled  in  Athenian  historj.  Feding 
that  they  could,  no  longer  receive  orders  from  Athens  onder  her 
joesent  oligarchical  rulers,  with  wh(»n  Channinos  and  othem 
among  their  own  leaders  were  implicated,  thej  constitiited  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  oommnnily  apart,  and  held  an  asicmbiy  as 
citizens  to  choose  anew  their  generals  and  triemchs.  Of  those ' 
already  in  command,  several  were  deposed  as  unworthy  of  tnHt; 
others  being  elected  in  their  places,  especially  Thras^ralos  and 
Thrasyllus.  Nor  was  the  assembly  held  for  electian  alone ;  it 
was  a  scene  of  effusive  sympathy,  animating  eloquenee,  and  pat* 
riodsm  generoos  as  well  as  resolute.  The  uniied  annameot  Mt 
tbat  (key  were  the  real  Athens ;  the  guardians  of  her  coDstitntMni, 
the  uphc^ders  of  her  remaining  empire  and  glory,  the  ptotestosa 
of  her  cfttisens  at  home  i^ainst  those  coniq>iiators  who  had  in- 
troded  themselves  wrongfully  into  the  sraate-house;  the  sole 
barrier,  even  for  those  conspirators  themselves,  against  the  hostile 
Pek^nnesian  fleet  ^  77ie  city  has  revolted  from  us,"  exelaimed 
Thrasybulus  and  others  in  pregnant  words,  which  embodied  a 
whcde  train  of  feding.^  ^  But  let  not  this  abate  our  courage: 
for  they  are  only  the  lesser  force,  we  are  the  greater  and  the  atM^ 
sufficing.  We  have  here  the  whole  navy  of  the  state,  wherdbj 
we  can  insure  to  ourselves  the  contributions  from  our  dependen* 
des  just  as  well  as  if  we  started  from  Athens.  We  have  the 
hearty  attachment  of  Samos,  second  in  power  only  to  Athens 
herself,  and  serving  us  as  a  military  station  against  the  enemyi 
now  as  in  the  past    We  are  better  able  to  obtain  supplies  for 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  76.  Kdl  irapaiveffeic  aXXag  re  iirocovvro  h  o^iaiv  ainol^ 
aviaraftevoif  Kot  C>c  o(>  iei  &&vfielv  6ti  ^  IT 6 X I c  airov  h^iartiKt'  ra^ 
yhp  IXaeffovc  &ird  <nfQv  ruv  wXeovov  k(xI  ic  navra  iropifturipov  /< e ^ e <r- 
ravau 
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fmml%^  Htm.  Aoae  i»  the  dtjr  &r  ^lensalreg ;  to  k  k  orif 
tksou^  oar  preseace  at  Samoa  that  they  have  hitherto  kepi  the 
Xftouth  oi  Feuwiis  open*  If  they  refoae  to  reeioro  t»iis  our  dem- 
OfBoaHeal  eoDetitutioiii  we  shall  be  better  able  to  eccckide  then 
foom  the  aea  than  Ihey  to  exdude  ue.  What,  indeed^  does  th» 
city  do  now  foe  us  to  second  our  efforts  against  die  eaamy  ?  li^ 
tie  or  nt^iin^  We  have  lost  nothii^  by  their  sepacalMm.  They 
sead  ua  no'  pay,  they  leave  us  to  provide  maintenance  fix  awf^ 
selires.;  they  are  now  out  of  condition  for  sending  us  even  goed 
o^pmsel,  which  is  the  great  superiority  of  acityoveracampbi  As* 
oonoseUors,  veh^re  ace  better  than  they ;  for  they  have  ja$tcooi<- 
itttted  the  wrong  of  subverting  the  constitution  of  ourciMnaiion 
oeuntryy  while  we-  are  striving  to  maintain  it,  and  will  do  oup  best 
to  force  thehi  into  tiie  same  track.  AUdbiad^s,  if  we  insnvr 
to<  him  ft  safe  re^ration,  will  cheerfully  brit^  the  allianee^  <tf 
f  efiua  to  sustain  us ;  and^  even  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  wofti; 
i£  all  other  hopes  &il  us,  our  powerful  naval  foroe  will  alwrnys* 
enable  us  to  find  placea  oi  refuge  in  abundance,  with  city  and' 
ternary  adequate  to  our  wants." 

Such  was  the  encooraging  language  of  ThraeylllM  and.  Tlbw^ 
s|ibulu%  which  found  full  sympathy  in  the  armament^  and  raiocif 
anong  them  a  spirit  of  eneigetic  patriotism  and  rescdutio^  net^ 
unworthy  of  their  forefiftthers  when  refugees  at  Salamis  under 
the  invasion  of  Xerx^.  To  regain  their  democracy  and  to  sof* 
tain  the  war  against  the  Feloponnesians,  were  impulses  alike 
aident  and  blended  in  the  same  tide  of  generous  enthusiasm ;  a 
tide  so  vehement  as  to  sweep  before  it  the  rductanee  of  that 
rainmty  who  had  before  been  inclined  to  the  oligarehical  rnovv* 
ment  But  besides  these  two  impulses,  there  was  aide  a  third,- 
tending  towards  the  recall  of  Alkibiad^s ;  a  coadjutor,  if  in  many 
ways  useful,  yet  bringing  with  him  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and 


*  Thucyd.  vjii,  76.  Bpaxii  6e  n  elvai  not  oidsvdc  a^iov,  (f  irpdf  rb  irepiyiy* 
vea^ai  tCw  iroXefuuv  y  noXig  xPV<^^f^C  V^t  koI  oidhv  airoXuXsKevait  ol  ye 
ft^te  apyvfMov  in  eixov  trifnreiv,  uXV  airol  hropi^ovro  ol  arpaTiuToi  f£^e 
pwXevfia  xpvff'f^^  ovnep  BveKa  troXic  orparoiridtiv  Kparel'  d/Ud  loal  hf  ro^ 
TOti"  roi)f  iitv.  fJiiaprriKhaLy  Toi>c  narpiovc  vofiovc  KaraXvffavTaCt  o&roi  dl 
a6£ety  k«2  UHvovs  ireipaoetr^ai  irpotravayKa^eiv,  'Qare  oidk  rovTOifg^.oliUfkr 
&v  PovXeifotiv  n  TCpficrbv,  irapiL  a^iai  x^tpovc  elvai. 
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a«|»lM^  uMooge&ba  to  ike  exited  senliiiittU  noir  tOFftmmlA 

This  exile  had  been  tlie  fint  to  origiiuito  the  oli|pu«hu»I  eiMi* 
0|^rac7,  wherebj  Athens,  already  scaroelj  adequate  to  the  eK» 
igeneies  of  her  foreign  war,  was  now  paralysed  in  oonrage  and 
torn  by  civil  discord,  preserved  from  absolate  rain  only  by  thai 
ooontei^^nthasiasm  which  a  foitanale  tarn  of  circomstaaces  had 
raised  up  at  Samos.  Having  at  first  duped  the  oonspualoca 
themselves,  and  enabled  them  to  dope  the  sincere  demoorats^  by 
promising  Persian  aid,  and  thus  iloai^ng  the  plot  over  its  finl  and 
greatest  difiicnlties, —  Alkibiad§s  had  found  himself  constrainad 
to  break  with  them  as  soon  as  the  time  came  fyt  realising  hb 
piomiaes.  But  he  had  broken  off  with  so  much  address  as  siBl 
to  keep  np  the  illusion  that  he  c^uld  realiae  them  if  he  chofSk 
His  return  by  means  of  the  oligarchy  being  now  impossible^  ha 
naturally  became  its  enemy,  and  this  new  antipathy  superseded 
his  jfeeling  of  revenge  against  the  democracy  for  having  >iflt»^ffhfd 
hun.  In  fiwt  he  was  disposed,  as  Phrynichns  had  truly  said 
id)oat  Ium,9  lo  avail  himself  indii^rently  of  either,  i^ftftAH''*g  as 
flie  one  or  the  other  presented  itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  te 
his  ambitious  views*  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  turn  of  aflUM 
at  SaiDos  had  made  itself  manifest,  he  opened  nnmmnnfffliriiWi 
with  Thrasybulns  and  the  d^nocratical  leaders,^  renewing  to 
them  the  same  promises  of  Persian  alliance,  on  conditioQ  of  hit 

'  The  applicatioa  of  the  Atheniaiis  at  Bsinos  to  Alkibfsd^  raahids  as 
of  the  eaphetic  lengiuge  in  which  Tactitns  cfaaneteiuee  la  incident  la 
tome  respects  similar.  The  Roman  army,  fighting  in  the  canse  of  VitelUiis 
against  Vespasian,  had  heen  betrayed  by  their  general  CsBcina,  who  en- 
deavored to  carry  them  over  to  the  latter :  his  army,  however,  refused  to 
follow  him,  adhered  to  their  own  canse,  and  pnt  him  nnder  arrest  Being 
afterwanU  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Yespasian,  and  obliged  to  eapitnlate  in 
Cremona,  they  released  Csedna,  and  solicited  his  intercession  to  obtain 
favorable  terms.  "  Primores  castrorum  nomen  atqne  imagines  Viteilii 
amoliontnr ;  catenas  Cscinso  (nam  etiam  tnm  vinctos  erat)  exsoLvnnt, 
orantqne,  nt  caosia  snsB  deprecator  adsistat:  aspemantem  tnmentemqne 
lacrymis  fatigant.  JSxtremum  maJarum,  totfortisnm  rtn,  prodUorit  opem  Wfo- 
eantes."    (Tacitns,  Histor.  iii,  SI.) 

'  Thocyd.  viii,  48. 

'  Thucydidds  does  not  expressly  mention  this  commiinication,  bat  it  is  imr 
plied  in  the  words  ^A^ki^m^v — da/ievov  napi^eiv^  etc*  (riii,  76.) 
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<ywn  restoration,  as  he  liad  before  nurfe  to  Peisaiider  aai  fiuB 
oligarducal  party.  Thrasjbalas  and  lus  ccAeagaes  ^tber  sin- 
oerely  Miered  him,  or  at  least  thought  that  his  restoratioii  afford- 
ed a  possibilitj,  not  to  be  neglQcted,  of  obtaining  Pociao  aid, 
without  which  they  despaired  of  the  war.  Badi  possibility 
would  at  least  infuse  spirit  into  the  soldiers ;  while  the  restoratioD 
was  now  proposed  without  the  terrible  condition  which  had  before 
aeoompanied  it,  of  renouncing  t^e  democratieal  constitution. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however,  nor  until  after  moee 
than  one  assembly  and  discussion,!  that  Thrasybnlas  prenuied 
on  the  armament  to  pass  a  vote  of  security  and  restoration  to 
Alkibiad^  As  Athenian  citizens,  the  s<ddier8  probably  were 
anwilling  to  take  upon  them  the  reversal  of  a  sentence  BcleaaAy 
passed  by  the  democratioal  tribunal,  on  the  ground  of  irreli^oii 
with  suspicion  of  trieason.  They  were,  however,  induced  to  pass 
the  vote,  after  which  Thrasybulus  sailed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
brought  across  Alkibiad§s  to  the  island,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  assembled  aniiament.  The  supple  exile,  who  had  denounced 
•tte  democracy  so  bitterly,  both  at  Sparta,  and  in  his  correspond- 
toce  with  the  oligarchiaid  consjMrators,  knew  well  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  sympathies  <^  the  democratieal  assembly  now  be- 
fore him.  He  began  by  deploring  the  sentence  (tf  banishmeiit 
passed  against  him,  and  throwing  the  blame  of  it,  not  upcMi  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  but  up<m  his  own  unhappy  ^tiny.^ 
fie  then  entered  upon  the  public  prospects  of  the  moment,  pledg- 
ing himself  with  entire  confidence  to  realize  the  hopes  of  Persian 
alliance,  and  boasting,  in  terms  not  merely  ostentatious  but  even 
extravagant,  of  the  ascendant  influence  which  he  possessed  over 
Tissaphemds.    The  satrap  had  promised  him,  so  the  speech  went 

*  Thucyd. Tiii, 81.  Opaavpov2^,  &el  re  rns  aifr^c  7v6ft^c  ^X^ 
fievoc,  hreiSif  fter6<nn9e  rd  irpayfiara,  &<m  Kordyetp  ^AXxtfiiMffv,  koZ 
riXoc  lit*  kKKXtfaiac  i^etoe  t5  irA^iof  tQv  orparuiT&v,  etc 

*  Thucyd.  Tiii,  81.  yevo/tfvrfc  <Ji  kickXifmacrvv  re  Idiav  ^v^^opHw 
rvc  ^vyijs  inyriaauTo  kqI  dvoXo^iparo  6  *AXKifii6djic,  etc 

Contrast  the  different  language  of  AUdbiadSs,  yi,  92 ;  viii,  47. 

For  the  word  ^ii^opdv^  compare  i,  127. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  and  perverted  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
)iR>oeeding«  of  AlkibiadSs,  dnring  this  period,  are  presented  in  the  Oratioa 
of  iBokzatfis  de  Bigis,  sects.  1S-S8. 
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mxm  totmai  them,  not  eTen  if  k  W9f  aeeetswy  to  iiMie  ooft  lii 
last  daric  or  to  ooia  hia  own  siiver  oooch  iftto  aooey.  Nor 
would  he  loquire  any  fiuther  oondition  to  iadiiee  him  to  trotft 
absm,  oju^t  thai  Alkibiadis  «ho«ld  be  leatoied  and  dwnld 
beecMBO  their  guaiantee.  Not  ool j  would  he  fumiah  the  Atba> 
Jtians  with  pay,  but  he  would,  besides,  bring  up  to  their  aid  tha 
PheiociaD  fleet,  which  was  already  at  Aspendus,  instead  of  flag 
kg  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pdoponnesians. 

In  the  comiDttuicatioDs  of  Alkibiades  with  Peisander  and  his 
€osi4)ators,  Alkibiad^  had  pretended  that  the  Great  gmg  ooiOl 
hmme  no  ocmfidenoe  in  the  Athenians  unless  they  not  only  lestof^ 
him,  but  abnegated  their  demoeracy.    On  this  oceasioo,  the  latter 
condition  was  withdrawn,  and  the  eonfidenoe  of  the  Great  in«g 
was  said  to  be  more  easily  aoconled.    But  thoi^  AlkiMadOi 
thofl  j^wseated  himself  with  a  new  falsehood,  as  well  as  with  a 
new  y^n  of  politieal  sentiment,  his  diawnrae  was  rminantly 
sucoeaafuL    It  answered  all  the  various  purpdles  which  he  coo* 
toaplated;  partly  of  intimidaring  and  disuniting  the  irligairhtsri 
eon^izatoiB  at  home,  partly  of  exalting  his  own  grandeur  in  the 
eyes  of  the  armament,  partly  of  sowing  mistrust  between  tbe 
^[MrtaaB  and  Tissaph^nSs.    It  was  in  such  full  hannony  with 
both  the  reigniag  feelings  of  the  armament, — eageness  to  pot 
down  the  Four  Hundred,  as  well  as  to  get  the  better  of  tfaear 
Pelop<Mmesian  enemies  in  Ionia,  —  that  the  hearers  were  not  dis- 
posed to  serutinize  narrowly  the  grounds  upon  which  his  assur- 
aaoes  rested.    In  the  fulness  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  tbef 
elected  him  general    along  with  Thrasybulus    and  the  rest^ 
oonoeiving  redoubled  hopes  of  victory  over  tlieir  enemies  both 
at  Athens  and  at  Miletus.    So  completely,  indeed,  were  their 
imaginations  filled  with  the  prospect  of  Persian  aid,  agamst  their 
en^nies  in  Ionia,  that  alarm  for  the  danger  of  Athens  under  the 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred  became  the  predominant  feeling 
and  many  vmces  were  even  raised  in  favor  of  sailing  to  Peiraeus 
for  the  rescue  of  the  city.     But  Alkibiadds,  knowing  well— - 
what  the  armament  did  not  know  -7-  that  his  own  promises  a( 
Persian  pay  and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion,  strenuously  dis- 
suaded such  a  movement,  which  would  have  left  the  dependencies 
in  Ionia  defenceless  agaitist  the  Peloponnesians.    As  soon  as  the 
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MiemUjbibke  ap^  lie  crossed  oreragMB  la  the  nandandy  i 
yreteaoe  of  ooooertkig  aieasares  with  Tissaphern^s  to  reidise  hk 
lecent  engagemeats. 

Bdieved  substantially,  though  sot  in  strict  Ibnn,  from  the 
penalties  of  eule,  Alkibiades  was  thus  launched  in  a  new  career. 
Afler  having  first  played  the  game  of  Athens  against  Spana, 
next,  that  of  Sparta  against  Athens,  thirdly,  that  of  Tissi^hemte 
agMnst  bothy  he  now  professed  to  take  up  again  the  {NKHOotioii 
of  Athenian  interests.  In  reality,  however,  he  was  and  had 
always  been  playing  his  own  game,  or  obeying  his  own  sM* 
interest,  ambition,  or  antipathy.  He  was  at  this  time  eager  to 
atiake  a  show  of  intimate  and  confidential  commuBieation  with 
Tissaphem^  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  impose  upon  the 
Athenians  at  Samos,  to  communicate  to  the  satrap  his  recent 
election  as  general  of  the  Athenian  force,  that  his  importonee 
with  the  Persians  might  be  enhanced,  and  lastly,  by  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Tissaphemds  to  the  Athenian 
eamp^  to  exhibit  ta  appearance  of  friendly  concert  between  the 
two,  which  might  sow  mistrust  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Pelopoonesians.  In  this  tripartite  manoeuvring,  so  suitable  to  Us 
habitual  character,  he  was  more  or  less  successfiil,  espe<naUy  in 
regard  to  the  latter  purpose.  For  though  he  never  had  any 
asvioos  chance  of  inducing  Tissaphem^  to  assist  the  Athenians, 
he  did,  nevertheless,  contribute  to  alienate  him  £rcm  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  the  enemy  from  him.i 

Without  any  longer  dekty  in  the  camp  of  Tissaphem^  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  faith  of  the  Athenians  in  his  pram* 
ise  of  Persian  aid,  Alkibiad^  returned  to  Samos,  where  he  was 
found  by  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  from  Athens, 
oa  their  first  arrival.  These  envoys  had  been  long  in  their  voyi^ ; 
having  made  a  considerable  stay  at  Delos,  under  alann  finom 
intelligence  of  the  previous  visit  of  Ch»reas,  and  the  furiona 
indignation  which  his  narrative  had  provoked.^  At  length  they 
reached  Samos,  and  were  invited  by  the  generals  to  make  their 
communication  to  the  assembled  armament.  They  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  hearing,  so  strong  was  the  antipathy 
against  them,  so  loud  were  the  cries  that  the  subverters  of  the 

»  Thucyd.  viU,  82,  83,  87.  •  Tkuoyd.  viii,  77-8*. 
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imnoermBy  oo^t  to  lb«  pat  to  deatfu  SQcttoa  bein^  at  knglfc 
obtained,  tiwj  preeaaisd  to  Blato  tlwl  the  late  retain&m  had 
been  broagfatto  pass  for  the  salTatioD  of  the  dtj,  and  espedaOj 
te  the  eosnoinj  cf  the  pnUic  treasare,  ^  suppressing,  tha 
aaianed  chril  fanctions  ef  the  deanoeraej,  and  thos  leaTing  mora 
pay  for  the  soldiers ;  i  that  there  was  no  pnrpose  of  mis^ief  In 
the  change,  still  less  of  betnjml  to  the  enemy,  whidi  might 
already  have  been  eAeeted,  had  sodi  been  the  intention  of  tha 
Four  Hundred,  when  Agis  adYanoed  from  Dekdeia  np  to  the 
watts ;  that  the  dttaens  now  possessing  the  political  frandnse^ 
were  not  Four  Hundred  only,  but  Five  Thoasand  in  number,  all 
of  whom  woqM  take  their  turn  in  rotation  for  the  places  now 
oeeapied  by  the  Foor  Hundred ;*  that  the  recitals  cf  Chnreas^ 

'  lliacyd.  Till,  86.    E/  d^  If  eM^iav  n  ^mrfpfnu^  Cert  nn^  orpatUh 

This  is  ft  part  of  the  answer  of  Alkibiad^  to  the  eaYoji,  and  thwrfhie 

indicates  what  thej  had  uiged. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  86.  tuv  re  nevToxiffxi^iuv  drt  iravref  kv  tv  /<^i  /*«^«f- 
avutv,  etc.  I  dissent  from  Dr.  Amold^s  constniction  of  this  passage,  which 
is  followed  both  by  Poppo  and  by  GoUer.  He  says,  in  his  note :  **  The 
sense  must  eieariy  be,  ^that  allthe  citiaens  should  be  of  the  iiTe  thoasand 
in  their  turn,*  howeyer  strange  the  expiesrioar  may  seeai,  /u&iftvei  rflr 
irevTOKiax^^^v*  Bat  without  rafemng  to  the  absurdity  of  the  mesaii^ 
that  all  the  Five  Thoasand  shoald  partake  of  the  goTemment  in  tknr  trnn^ 
—  for  they  off  partook  of  it  as  being  the  sovereign  assembly, —  yet  furexeiv^ 
in  this  sense,  would  require  rOv  irpayfiarijv  after  it,  and  would  be  at  least 
as  hacah,  standing  alone,  as  in  the  construction  of  /te^i^avat  rwv  wevroKta- 

Upon  this  remark,  1.  Mere^'iv  may  be  construed  with  a  genitiTe  case  not 
actually  expressed,  but  understood  out  of  the  words  preceding ;  as  we  mi^ 
see  by  Thucyd.  ii,  16,  where  I  agree  with  the  interpretation  suggested  by 
Matthite  (Gr.  Gr.  f  325),  rather  than  with  Dr.  Arnold's  note. 

2.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gather- 
ing a  genitiye  case  for  fterexeiv  by  implication  out  of  prerions  phraseology: 
for  the  express  genitiye  case  stands  there  a  line  or  two  before — r^f  ir  ^ 
^euct  the  idea  of  which  is  carried  down  without  being  eyer  dropped:  ol 
d*  &7riyyeXXov,  uf  oihe  M  6iaf&op^  t^c  noXeag  i  /ierdaraoif  yhoLTQif 
aXX^  hrl  uunipUf^  a^  Iva  role  noiXefuoig  icapa&o^  (i.e.ii  irdAif). . « . .  .rdp 
rs  KevTcuuffxf^^^  ^^  iravref  iv  t^   fiipei   fte'&iiovuiv    (L  e.  t^ 

There  is  therefore  no  harshness  of  expression ;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity 
of  nwanhig,  as  we  may  see  by  the^epetition  of  the  yeiy  same  in  yiii*  M : 
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nffirming  ill«Mige  to  Imve  Veen  offend  to  the  velaitiveB  ef  tlw 
sdidiers  si  Athens,  ¥rare  ulterlj  ftdse  and  calomnioin. 

Sach  were  the  to{HC8  on  whioh  the  cnToye  inaisled,  in  ae 
i^]pgetic  strain,  at  considerable  length,  but  without  any  effect  la 
cooeiliadng  the  soldiers  who  beard  then.  The  general  resent- 
ment against  the  Four  Hundred  was  expressed  bj  several  per^ 
tons  present  in  public  speech,  bj  others  in  private  manllestatMn 
ef  feeling  against  the  envoys:  and  so  passiooatety  was  this  sen* 
timent  aggravated, — consisting  not  only  of  wrath  for  what  die 
eligardiy  had  done,  but  of  fear  for  what  they  might  do,  -^tkot 
the  proposition  of  sailing  immediately  to  the  Peir»us*was  re- 
vived with  greater  ardor  than  before.  Alkibiad^  who  h«d 
already  once  discountenanced  this  design,  now  stood  forward  to 
repel  it  again.  Nevertheless,  all  the  plenitude  of  his  influence, 
then  greater  than  that  of  any  other  officer  in  the  armament,  and 
seconded  by  the  esteemed  character  as  well  as  the  loud  voice 
of  Thrasybulus,'  was  required  to  avert  it  But  for  him,  it 
would  have  been  executed.  While  he  reproved  and  silenced 
those  who  were  most  clamorous  against  the  envoys,  he  toc^  upon 
himself  to  give  to  the  latter  a  public  answ^  in  the  name  of  the 
0(4kctlve  armament.  ^  We  make  no  objection  (he  said)  to  the 
power  of  the  Five  Thousand :  but  the  Four  Hundred  must  go 
about  their  business,  and  reinstate  the  senate  of  five  Hundred 
as  it  was  before.  We  are  much  obliged  for  what  you  have  done 
in  the  way  of  economy,  so  as  to  Increase  the  pay  available  for 
the  soldiers.  Above  all,  maintain  the  war  strenuously,  without 
any  flinching  before  the  enemy.     For  if  the  dty  be  now  safoly 

A^ovref  rov^  re  irevraKtffxi^lovc  diro^avetv^  kqI  Ik  tovtov  Iv  (/.fpei^j 
hfif  Totc  frevTcuuffxtXioic  doK^y  Toi>i    TerpaKoaiovg  (taea^ait  etc. 

Dr.  Arnold's  designation  of  these  Five  Thousand  as  "  the  sovereign  as- 
sembly," is  not  very  accurate.  They  were  not  an  assembly  at  all :  they  had 
nerer  been  called  together,  nor  had  anything  been  said  about  an  intention 
of  calling  them  together :  in  reality,  they  were  but  a  fiction  and  a  name ; 
bat  even  the  Four  Hundred  themselves  pretended  only  to  talk  of  them  m 
portnefB  in  the  conspiracy  and  revolution,  not  as  cm  €U8embly  to  be  convoked 
'•~vevTaKi9Xt^tot  —  ol  npaffaovrec  (viii,  72). 

As  to  the  idea  of  bringing  all  the  remaining  citizens  to  equal  privileges, 
in  rotation,  with  the  Five  Thousand,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  never  broached 
antfl  considerably  after  the  Four  HundjnBd  had  been  ^ut  down. 

*  nntarch,  Alkibiodte,  c.  26. 
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hMj  di^e  »  good  hope  ^Mft  we  may  mukt  up  tbe  mutaal  &hit* 
enees  betweea  m  bj  omoftUe  BetUement ;  bat  if  once  either  of 
ns  perish,  eifher  we  here  or  700  at  home,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  the  other  to  make  op  with.**! 

With  this  reply  he  dismissed  the  envojs ;  the  annament  relue- 
tantly  abandoning  their  wish  of  sailing  to  Athens.  Thucjdidds 
insists  moeh  on  the  capital  service  which  Alkibiades  then  ren- 
dered to  his  ooimtry,  by  arresting  a  project  which  woeld  ha^ 
had  the  effect  of  kaying  all  Ionia  and  the  HeUespont  defenceless 
i^iainst  the  Peloponnesians.  His  advice  doubtless  turned  oat  w^ 
in  the  result ;  yet  if  we  contemplate  the  state  of  affi&irs  at  the 
moment  when  he  gave  it,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
pmdenlial  calculation  was  not  rather  against  him,  and  in  favor 
of  the  impulse  oi  the  armament.  For  what  was  to  hinder  the 
Four  Hundred  frcnei  patching  up  a  peace  with  Sparta,  and  getting 
a  Lacedemonian  garrison  into  Athens  to  help  them  in  maintain- 
ing their  dominion  ?  Even  i^mrt  from  amotion,  this  was  thm 
best  chance,  if  not  their  only  chance,  of  safety  for  themselTes  y 
and  we  shall  presently  see  that  they  tried  to  do  it ;  being  pre* 
vented  from  succeeding,  partly,  indeed,  by  the  mutiny  which  arose 
agmnst  them  at  Athens,  but  still  more  by  the  stupidily  of  the 
^LacedflBinonians  themselves.  Alkibiad^  could  not  really  imagine 
tiiat  the  Four  Hundred  would  obey  his  mandate  delivered  to  the 
envoys^  and  resign  their  power  voluntarily.  But  if  th^  remained 
masters  of  Athens,  who  could  calculate  what  they  would  do, — 
after  having  received  this  dedaraticm  of  hostility  from  Samos^ 
-^Ml  merely  in  regard  to  the  foreign  enemy,  but  even  in  regard 
to  the  relatives  of  the  absent  soldiers?  Whether  we  look  to  the 
legitimate  apprehensions  of  the  soldiers,  inevitaUe  while  their 
rdatives  were  thus  exposed,  and  almost  unnerving  them  as  to  the 
hearty  prosecution  of  the  war  abroad,  in  their  utter  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  matters  at  home, —  or  to  the  chance  of  irreparable 
public  calamity,  greater  even  than  the  loss  of  Ionia,  by  the 
betrayd  of  AUiena  to  the  enemy,-^  we  shall  be  disposed  to  eon- 

'  Thucyd.  viiij  86.  Kdl  Ta7^a  kKeXevtv  avTsxttv,  koX  fitiSkv  tvdidovai  toIq 
iroXefuoig  •  npbc  fiev  yhp  ty^Q  a{iToi>c  cuCofiivfjc  t^C  JroAewf  itqXX^v  kXmda 
elvai  Kot  ^fip^ai,  el  ie  aira^  rb  irepw  o^a^aeToi  if  rb  tv  Zdfu^  ^  iKclvoi, 
oifdt  iry  dia^Xayiaerai  t«c  in  iaea&ai. 
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dade  thai  the  impulse  of  the  •naameat  was  noi  nerely  iiatQisl» 
hot  even  founded  on  a  more  pnident  estimate  of  the  acteal 
chances,  and  that  Alkibiad^  was  nothing  mere  thanlbitwiate  ins 
sanguine  venture.  And  if,  instead  of  the  actual  chances,  we  look 
to  the  chances  as  Alkibiad^  represented,  and  as  the  armament 
conceived  them  upon  his  authority, — namely,  that  the  Fhenlciaii 
fleet  was  dose  at  hand  to  act  against  the  Lacedemonians  in  Ionia, 
—  we  shall  sympathize  yet  more  with  the  deleasive  movement 
homeward.  Alkibiad^  had  an  advantage  over  every  one  elae, 
simply  by  knowing  his  own  falsehoods. 

At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  from  Aigos, 
bearing  a  mission  of  recognition  and  an  offer  of  aid  to  the  Athe* 
nian  Demos  in  Samos.  They  came  in  an  Athenian  trirenae^ 
navigated  by  the  parali  who  had  brought  home  Qubdms  in  the 
paralos  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  had  been  then  transferred  into 
a  common  ship  of  war  and  sent  to  cruise  about  Euboea.  Since  that 
tamC)  however,  they  had  been  directed  to  convey  LaespodiMi 
Aristoph<m,  and  Mel^ias,!  as  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hun* 
dred  to  Sparta.  But  when  crossing  the  Argolic  gnl^  jwobabiy 
under  orders  to  land  at  Prasife,  they  declared  against  the  ob.* 
garchy,  sailed  to  Argos,  and  there  deposited  as  prisoners  the  thiee 
ambassadors,  who  had  all  been  active  in  the  conspirax^  of  ikt^^ 
Four  Hundred.  Being  then  about  to  depart  for  Samos,  they  weMs 
requested  by  the  Argeians  to  carry  thither  their  envoys,  who 
were  dismissed  by  Alkibiadls  with  an  expression  of  gratitude^ 
and  with  a  hope  that  their  aid  would  be  ready  when  called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  cany* 
mg  back  to  the  Four  Hundred  the  unwelcome  news  of  their  total 
fiulure  with  the  armament.  A  little  before,  it  appears,  some  c£ 
the  trierarchs  on  service  at  the  Hellespont  had  returned  to  Atheas 
also, — Eratosthenes,  latroklis,  and  others,  who  had  tried  to  t«m 
their  squadron  to  the  purposes  of  the  digarchical  conspirators, 
but  had  been  baffled  and  driven  off  by  the  inflexible  democracy 
of  their  own  seamen.^    If  at  Athens,  the  calculations  of  Uiese 

*  Thucjd.  Till,  86.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Mellsias  here  mentioned 
was  the  son  of  that  ThncydidSs  who  was  the  leading  political  opponent  of 
FeriklSs.  Meldsias  appears  as  one  of  the  dramatis  penona  in  flato's  dia- 
logae  called  Laches. 

'  Lyaias  cont  Eratosthen.  sect  43,  c  9,  p.  411,  Beisk.  ob  yitpv^  irp&ro» 
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conspfeaton  had  atioeeaied  moM  IriMiplumlj  tkaa  oirid  1mt# 
been  expeeted  beforehand,  eveiywhere  else  thej  had  eompleteljr 
miscarried ;  not  merely  at  SMikoaMidinthefleet»bat  alaowithlhe 
allied  dependencies.  At  the  time  when  Peuander  qoitted  Samoi 
for  Athens,  to  consummate  the  oligarchical  oooBpiracj  even  with- 
ottt  Alkibiad§s,  he  and  others  had  gone  round  numj  of  the 
dependencies  and  had  effected  a  similar  revolutaoa  in  their  internal 
government,  in  hopes  that  thej  woald  thus  become  attached  to  the 
new^  oligarchy  at  Athens.  But  this  antidpatiooy  as  Phrjniohae 
had  predicted,  was  nowhere  realized.  The  newly-created  olh> 
jgarchies  only  became  more  anxious  for  complete  antooomy  than 
the  democracies  had  been  before.  At  Thasosy  especially  a  body 
of  exiles  who  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in  PelopomMSus  were  r^ 
called,  and^actire  preparations  were  made  for  revoity  by  new  fin^ 
tifications  as  well  as  by  new  triremes.^  Instead  of  strengthening 
their  hold  on  the  maritime  empire,  the  Four  Hundred  thus  found 
that  they  had  actually  weakened  it  $  while  the  promouaoed  ho^ 
tility  of  the  armament  at  Samos,  not  only  pat  an  end  to  all  their 
hopes  abroad,  but  rendered  their  situation  at  hone  altogether 
precarious. 

From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Antq>lion  fint 
learned,  through  the  arrival  of  Chssreas  at  Athens,  the  proe- 
lamati(m  of  the  democracy  at  Samoa,  discord,  mt^wift^  and 
alarm  began  to  spread  even  am<Mig  their  own  members;  together 
with  a  conviction  that  the  oligardiy  could  never  stand  except 
through  the  presence  of  a  ^eloponnesian  garrison  in  Athens* 
While  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  the  leading  minds  who  directed 
the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta 
for  condiuding  peace, —  these  envoys  never  reached  Sparta,  being 
■deed  by  the  parali  and  sent  prisoners  to  Argps,  as  above  stated, 
and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  special  fort  at  Ectioneia,  the 
projecting  mole  which  contracted  and  commanded,  on  the  northern 
side,  the  narrow  entrance  of  Peineus,  there  began  to  arise  even 
in  the  bpsom  of  the  Four  Hundred  an  opposition  minority  affect- 

(EmtOBtihon^)  r^  {>f*sTep<,>  frX^T^ei  rd,  hvavria  iirpa^ev,  &XXd,  Kal  M  tCv 
TerpaKoaiuv  iv  r^  aTparoKed<^  bXiyctpxiav  Ka^urr^  i^yev  k^  'EXXfitrfr&th- 
TOW  Tpiijpapxot  /caraA*fffc>v  t^  vavv,  finii  ^larpoKXiav^  «ai  krepuv. . .  .d^MC^ 
uevog  dk  devpo  ravavria  rolg  povXofievoig  dfj/ioKpariav  elv€U  lirparre. 
*  Thucyd.  viiL  64. 

8* 
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Ibg  popolar  MntuMBt^  MMBg  wfaoK  tke  mmi  Cii>napimi<wi»  penooi 
were  Theramends  and  Arktokratds.! 

Thongh  these  men  had  stood  forward  prominently  as  contrivers 
and  actors  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  oonspiragr,  they 
now  found  themselves  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  result.  Indi- 
vidually,  their  ascendency  with  their  colleagues  was  inferior  to  that 
of  Peisander,  Kallfle&chrus,  Phrynichus,  and  others;  while, collec- 
tively, the  ill-gotten  power  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  diminished 
in  value,  as  much  as  it  was  aggravated  in  peril,  by  the  loss  of 
the  foreign  empire  and  the  alienation  of  their  Samian  armament 
Now  began  the  workings  of  jealousy  and  strife  among  the  suc- 
eessful  conspirators,  each  of  whom  had  entered  into  the  scheme 
with  unbounded  expectations  of  personal  ambition  for  himself 
each  had  counted  on  stepping  at  once  into  the  first  place  among 
the  new  oligarchical  body.  In  a  democracy,  observes  Thucy- 
didSs,  contentions  for  power  and  preeminence  provoke  in  the 
misueoesBful  competitors  less  of  fierce  antipathy  and  sense  of  in- 
justice, than  in  an  oligarchy ;  for  the  losing  candidates  acquiesce 
with  comparatively  little  repugnance  in  the  unfavorable  vote  of 
a  large  miscellaneous  body  of  unknown  citizens ;  but  they  are 
angry  at  being  put  aside  by  a  few  known  comrades,  their  rivals  as 
well  as  their  equals :  moreover,  at  the  moment  when  an  oligarchy 
of  ambitious  men  has  just  raised  itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  demoo- 
racy,  every  man  of  the  conspirators  is  in  exaggerated  expeo- 
tation ;  every  one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  become  at  once  the 
fijrst  man  of  the  body,  and  is  dissatfsfied  if  he  be  merely  put  bpon 
a  level  with  the  rest^ 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  89,  90.  The  representation  of  the  character  and  motives 
of  TheramenSs,  as  given  by  Lysias  in  the  Oration  contra  Eratosthenem 
(Orat.  xii,  sects.  66,  67,  79 ;  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  sects.  12-17),  is  qaite 
in  harmony  with  that  of  Thucydidgs  (viii,  89) :  compare  Aristophan.  Ran. 
.'>41-966 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  27-30. 

■  Thacyd.  viii,  89.  Jfv  de  tovto  filv  oxvf^a  noXiriKov  rov  Xoyov  avrotg  jccr* 
Uiac  dh  ^ikoTLfucLC  ol  7roXh)i  airutv  r^  ToiovT<f)  TvpoaeKeivTOf  h  t^Tctp  kqX  fia- 
Xiara  dXiyapxla  U  d^fiOKpanac  yevofievri  uTroXXvrat.  Uavrec  7^9  av^riiieptnf 
iiiovaiv  oix  *T«f  Iffoi,  uTiXct  kqI  no?ii>  npdrog  avrbc  Uauro^  elvai  •  ix  dk  Sti- 
ftOKpariof  alpiffec^  yiyvofiivji^,  /^ov  rd,  ano(3aivovTa,  wf  o{)k  dird  rdv  6/xoiov, 
iXaaaovfievoc  rig  ^epei, 

I  give  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me  the  proper  sense  of  this  passage, 
the  last  words  of  which  are  obscnre ;  see  the  lopg  notes  of  the  commentators, 
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Snetk  were  the  IheBags  of  Jtoappeitcd  — mi<B»  iwagbd  with 
despondaicj,  which  Bprong  ap  amcng  m  wmmnij  q£  the  Fmt 


especiallj  Dr.  Arnold  and  Foppo.  Dr.  Arnold  oonaiden  tu»  dfioUtv  as  » 
neater,  and  gives  the  paraphrase  of  the  last  clause  as  follows :  **  Whereat 
under  an  old-established  goTemment,  thej  (ambitions  men  of  talent)  are  pre- 
pared to  fail :  they  know  that  the  weight  of  the  goTernment  is  agaiaal  tile■^ 
and  are  thus  spared  the  pecnliar  pain  of  being  beaten  in  a  fcir  saoe,  wliaa 
thej  and  their  competitors  start  with  eqnal  advaatagea,  and  then  is  nothiag 
to  lessen  the  mortification  of  defeat.  *A9rd  tuv  dftoiuv  iXaaawfuvoCf  ia, 
hang  beaten  when  the  game  is  equal,  when  the  temu  of  the  match  arejair^ 

I  cannot  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation  of  these  words,  or  of  tha 
general  sense  of  the  passage.  He  thinks  diat  Thncydidte  meana  to  afim 
what  applies  generally  "  to  an  opposition  minoritf  when  il  sneeeada  in  rar* 
olationizing  the  established  goveniment,  wiiathar  the  gownoMift  ba  • 
demoeracj  or  a  monarchy;  whether  the  minority  be  an  aristocntical  par^ 
or  a  popular  one."  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contraiy,  that  the  affirmatioa 
bears  only  on  the  special  case  of  an  oligarchical  conspiracy  snbyerting  % 
democracy,  and  that  the  comparison  taken  is  applicable  only  to  tha  state  of 
things  as  it  stood  under  the  preceding  democraey. 

Next,  the  exphmafion  given  of  the  words  by  Dr.  Aiaold,  assoMs  that "  la 
be  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  or  when  the  t^ma  of  the  match  are  fiur,**  caoaea  t* 
the  loser  ^  maadnkm  of  pain  and  offence.  This  is  surely  not  the  fact:  or 
lather,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  man  who  loses  his  cause  or  his  election 
throogh  unjust  favor,  jealousy,  or  antipathy,  is  more  hurt  than  if  he  had  loat 
it  under  circumstances  where  he  could  find  no  injustiee  to  com|rfain  oC  Jb 
both  cases,  he  is  doubtless  mortified;  but  if  there  be  injoatice,  ha  is  ofiMM 
and  angry  na  wi^  as  mortified :  he  is  disposed  to  take  vengaanoe  on  joaen 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  personal  enemies.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
the  mortification  of  simple  failure,  from  the  discontent  and  anger  arising 
ont  of  belief  th&t  the  failure  has  been  unjustly  brought  about :  it  is  this  dis- 
content, tending  to  break  out  in  active  opposition,  whieh  ThucydidCs  has 
present  to  his  mind  in  the  comparison  whidi  he  takes  between  the  state  of 
feeling  which  precedes  and  follows  the  subversion  of  the  democracy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  tuv  dfioiotv  are  masculine,  and  that  they 
have  reference,  like  navrec  and  laoi,  in  the  preceding  line,  to  die  privileged 
minority  of  equal  confederates  who  are  supposed  to  have  just  got  possession 
of  the  government.  At  Sparta,  the  word  ol  bfioioi  acquired  a  sort  of  technical 
sense,  to  designate  the  small  ascendent  minority  of  wealthy  Spartan  citi> 
sens,  who  monopolized  in  their  own  hands  political  power,  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  remainder  ( see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii,  3, 5 ;  Xenoph.  Besp.  Lac. 
X,  7 ;  xiii,  1 ;  Demosth.  cont.  Lept.  s.  88).  Now  these  5^iot,  or  peers,  here 
mdicated  by  Thucydidte  as  the  peers  of  a  recently-formed  oligarehy,  are  not 
inerely  equal  among  themselves,  but  rivals  one  with  another,  and  personally 
known  to  each  other.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  all  these  attributes  aa 
tacitly  implied,  though  not  literally  designated  or  connoted  by  the  word  6fiocai, 
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Himdf^  iiMMdiatelj  aftBr  tUnewa  of  the  pioclamation  of  the 
democraex  At  Smw  among  the  annament    Theramen^s,  the 

or  peers  *,  because  the  comparison  instituted  by  Thucydid^s  is  founded  on 
all  the  attributes  taken  together ;  just  as  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  ii,  8  j  ii,  13, 4), 
in  speaking  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  apt  to  arise  towards  to^  dfwiwc,  con- 
siders them  M  Avrepwrra^  and  Avraywiarac. 

The  Four  Hnndied  at  Athens  wae  all  peers, — equals,  rivals,  and  person- 
ally known  among  one  another, — who  had  just  raised  themselves  by  joint 
conspiracy  to  supreme  power.  Theramen^s,  one  of  the  number,  conceives 
himself  entitled  to  preeminence,  but  finds  that  he  is  shut  out  from  it,  the 
men  who  shut  him  out  being  this  small  body  of  known  equals  and  rivals. 
He  is  inclined  to  impute  the  exclusion  to  personal  motives  on  the  part  of  this 
small  knot;  to  selfish  ambition  on  the  part  of  each ;  to  ill-will,  to  jealousy, 
to  wrongful  partlaUty ;  so  that  he  thinks  himself  injured,  and  the  sentiment 
of  injury  is  embittered  by  the  circumstance  that  those  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeds are  a  narrow,  known,  and  definite  body  of  colleagues.  Whereas,  if  his 
exclusion  had  taken  place  under  the  democracy,  by  the  sufirage  of  a  large, 
miscellaneous,  and  personally  unknown  collection  of  citizens,  ho  wonld 
have  been  for  less  likely  to  carry  off  with  him  a  sense  of  iiyniy.  Doubtless 
be  weiild  hate  been  mortified ;  but  he  would  not  have  looked  upon  the  elec- 
tors in  tiie  light  of  jealous  or  selfish  rivals,  nor  would  they  form  a  definite 
body  before  him  for  his  indignation  to  concentrate  itself  upon.  Thus  Niko- 
machidds— whom  Sokratds  (see  Xenophon,  Memor.  iii,  4)  meets  retuniing 
mortafled  because  the  people  had  chosen  another  person  and  not  him  as 
general — would  have  been  not  only  mortified,  but  angry  and  vindictive 
besides,  if  he  had  been  excluded  by  a  few  peers  and  rivals. 

Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  comparison  which  Thueydid^  wishes  to 
draw  between  the  effect  of  disappointment  inflicted  by  the  suffrage  of  a  nu- 
merous and  miscellaneous  body  of  citizens,  compared  with  disappointment 
inflicted  by  a  small  knot  <^  oligarchical  peers  upon  a  competitor  among 
their  own  number,  especially  at  a  moment  when  the  expectations  of  all 
these  peers  are  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  their 
power.  I  believe  the  remark  of  the  historian  to  be  quite  just ;  and  that  the 
disappointment  in  the  first  case  is  less  intense,  less  connected  with  the  sen- 
timent of  injury,  and  less  likely  to  lead  to  active  manifestation  of  enmity. 
This  is  one  among  the  advantages  of  a  numerous  suffrage* 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  jealousies  pretty  sure  to  break  out  among  a 
small  number  of  Sftotoiy  or  rival  peers,  than  by  the  description  which  Justin 
gives  of  the  leading  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  immediately  after  that 
monarch's  death  (Justin,  xii,  2) :  — 

**  CsBterum,  occiso  Alexandro,  non,  ut  Is^ti,  ita  et  securi  fbere,  omnibus 
nnum  locum  competentibns :  nee  minus  miUtes  invicem  se  timebaai,  qno- 
mm  et  libertas  solutior  et  favor  incertus  erat.  Inter  ip&oB  varo  mqwdUm  dia- 
ayrdum  augfixxt,  nemine  tantum  cieteros  excedente,  ut  ei  aliquis  se  submit- 
teret.'* 
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leader  ci  Ms  minority, — a  man  of  keen  ambMen^  derer  fa«i 
unsteady  and  treadieroas,  not  Ie»  ready  to  deeeri  Ui  party  Una 
to  betray  his  country,  though  leas  prepared  for  extreme  atroeitiea 
than  many  of  his  oligarchical  comrades,  began  to  look  out  ftr  a 
g^ood  ^etenee  to  disconnect  himself  from  a  precarious  enterprisei 
Taking  advantage  of  the  delusion  which  the  Four  Hundred  had 
themselres  held  out  about  the  fietitioas  Five  Thovsaad,  he  msifllei 
that,  since  the  dangers  that  beset  the  newly-formed  anthori^ ' 
were  so  much  more  formidable  than  had  been  anticipated,  it  was 
neeessary  to  popularize  the  party  by  enrolling  and  producing  these 
Fire  Thousand  as  a  real  instead  of  a  fictitious  body.^  Such  an 
opposition,  formidable  from  the  very  outset^  became  stiU  bolder 
and  more  developed  when  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos,  wkfc 
an  account  of  their  reception  by  the  armament,  as  well  as  of  the 
answer,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  armament,  whereby  Alkibi- 
adj§s  directed  the  Four  Hundred  to  dissolve  themselves  forthwith, 
hot  at  the  suae  time  approved  of  the  oonrtitution  «f  the  Five  Thou- 
sand, coupled  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  senate.  To  e»eH  tho 
Five  Thousand  at  oncej  would  be  meeting  the  army  half  way; 
and  there  were  hopes  that,  at  that  price»  a  compromise  and  recon- 
ciliation might  be  effected,  of  which  Alkibiades  had  himself  spoken 
as  practieable.^    In  addition  to  the  ioraul  amwer,  the  envoja 

Compare  Plutarch,  LyBander,  c.  23. 

Haiick  and  Poppo  think  that  bftoutv  cannot  be  masculine,  because  d  ir  d 
Tuv  bfudw  i^MKfovfiepoc  wonld  not  then  be  correct,  but  ought  to  be  in- d 
rmf  ifix)iu»  kXa§mvfievoc.  I  should  dispute,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
ooirectnflM  of  this  criticiBm  :  for  there  are  quite  enough  parallel  cases  to 
dafend  the  use  of  dird  here,  (see  Thucyd.  i,  17 ;  iii,  S2  j  iv,  115  ^  vi,  28,  etc) 
Bat  we  need  not  enter  into  the  debate ;  for  the  genitiye  tC^v  dftoiuv  depends 
lather  upon  rd  dwePaivovTa  which  precedes,  than  upon  kXcuraovftevo^  which 
follows  \  and  the  prq^tion  itirh  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect  To 
mark  this,  I  have  put  a  comma  after  airofialvovra  as  well  as  after  dfioiuv. 

To  show  that  an  opinion  is  not  correct,  indeed,  does  not  afford  certam 
evidence  that  Thucjdides  may  not  have  advanced  it :  for  he  might  be  mis- 
uk«ai.  Bot  it  ov(^  to  count  as  good  presumptire  evidence,  unless  the 
words  peremptorily  bind  as  to  the  contrary,  which  in  this  case  they  do  not. 

>  Thucyd.  yiii,  86, 2.  Of  this  sentence,  from  ^ov/ievoi  down  to  Ko&ia- 
Topotf  I  only  profess  to  understand  the  last  clause.  It  is  useless  to  discoss  the 
many  coiyectiinl  amendments  of  a  ooirupt  text,  none  of  them  satisfactory. 

*  Thucyd.  yiii,  86-89.  It  is  alleged  by  AndokidSs  (in  an  oration  delivered 
many  yean  afterwards  before  the  people  of  Athens,  Pe  Beditu  boo,  Becta. 
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doubtless  bfotigiit  back  intiimUaoii  of  the  etin^d  fi^lin^  manor 
United  bj  the  armament,  andc^thciir  eagemess/nnooatroUable  bj 
every  one  except  Alkibiad^s,  to  sail  borne  forthwith  and  rescue 
Athens  from  the  Foar  Hundred.  Hence  arose  an  faicroased 
conviction  that  the  dominion  of  the  latter  conld  not  last:  and  an 
ttmbition,  on  the  part  of  others  as  well  as  Theramen^s,  to  stand 
Ibrward  as  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition  against  it,  in  the  name 
of  the  Five  Thousand.! 

Against  this  popular  opposition,  Antiphon  and  Phiynichus 

10-15),  that  during  this  spring  he  fnmished  the  armament  at  Samos  with 
Wood  proper  for  the  construction  of  oars,  only-  obtained  by  the  special  Hror 
of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  which  the  annament  then  stood  in 
gEsat  need.  He  fiEirther  alleges,  that  he  afterwards  visited  Athens,  while  the 
Four  Hundred  were  in  full  dominion ;  and  that  Feisander,  at  the  head  of 
this  oligarchical  body,  threatened  his  life  for  having  furnished  such  valuable 
ud  to  the  armament,  then  at  enmity  with  Athens.  Though  he  saved  his 
htb  hy  clinging  to  the  altar,  yet  he  had  to  endure  bonds  and  manilbld  haid 


Of.  these  claims,  which  Andokidds  prefers  to  the  favor  of  the  suheeqneat 
democracy,  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  true. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  89.  acu^itTrara  6h  airovc  inype  rh  iv  ry  'Lofi^  tov  ^Ahupi' 
66ov  Itrxyph  bvra,  Kot  6ri  ahroXc  ohn  idoKei  fiovtfiov  rh  Tfj^  bXiyapxifK  iaea^m. 
l/yanfiCtro  oiv  elc iK€urrog  irpoorarri^  tov  diffiov  iffeff^ai. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage,  as  indicating  what  is  really  meant  by  irpo- 
ararnc  tov  dffftov  :  ^*  the  leader  of  a  popular  opposition."  TherameaSs,  and 
the  other  persons  here  spoken  of,  did  not  even  mention  the  name  of  the 
democracy, —  they  took  up  simply  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,*- yet 
they  are  still  called  irpoffrarai  rov  d^fiov,  inasmuch  as  the  !Five  Thousand 
were  a  sort  of  qualified  democracy,  compared  to  the  Four  Hundred. 

The  words  denote  the  leader  of  a  popular  party,  as  opposed  to  an  oligar- 
chical party  (see  Thucyd.  iii,  70 ;  iv,  66 :  vi,  35),  in  a  form  of  goT«nimeiit 
either  entirely  democratical,  or  at  least,  in  which  the  public  assembly  is  f^ 
quently  convoked  and  decides  on  many  matters  of  importance.  Thucydidte 
does  not  apply  the  words  to  any  Athenian  except  in  the  case  now  before  us 
respecting  TheramenSs :  he  does  not  use  the  words  even  with  respect  to 
Kleon,  though  he  employs  expressions  which  seem  equivalent  to  it  (iii,  86 ; 
iv,  21)  — Av^p  ^rfjucpyuydc  Kar'  eKelvov  rihf  ;^y>^ww  &v  xat  r^  n^&ei  fre^owd^ 
rarof ,  etc.  This  is  very  diffbrent  from  the  words  which  he  applies  to  Periklte 
— Avydp  SwaTurarog  tQv  Ka&* iavrbv Koi  &yov  r^v  iroXtreiav 
(i,  127).  Even  in  respect  to  Nikias,  he  puts  him  in  conjunction  with  Fleisto- 
anas  at  Sparta,  and  talks  of  both  of  them  as  aweftSovTec  rd  uaXtara  ri^» 
^yeftovlav  {y,l6). 

Compare  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  vi,  35. 
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«ae^ed  tbeaaelvefl^with  daMgog^  aattdni^,  to  eareM  and  kaip 
toiler  the  auyorit  j  of  the  Four  Huodrod,  as  w«ll  as  to  apliaU 
their  power  wilhout  abridgmeot  Tbey  were  noway  diipoged  lo 
oompiy  with  thift  leqiusitioa  that  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Tboutaad 
should  be  ooDverted  into  a  reality.  They  knew  well  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  80  many  partners'  would  be  tantamount  to  a  democracy* 
and  would  be,  in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  form,  an  annihilation 
of  their  own  power.  They  had  now  gone  too  &r  to  recede  with 
safety  ;  while  the  menacing  attitude  of  Samos,  as  well  as  the 
opposition  growing  up  against  them  at  home,  both  within  and 
without  their  own  body,  served  only  as  instigation  to  them  to 
aoeelerate  their  measures  for  peace  with  Sparta,  and  to  secure  the 
introdaction  of  a  Spartan  garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of  their  envoys 
firom  Samos,  the  two  most  eminent  leaders,  Antiphon  and  Fhry* 
nichus,  went  themselves  with  ten  other  colleagues  in  all  haste  to 
Sparta,  prepared  to  purchase  peace  and  the  promise  of  Spartaa  aid 
almost  at  any  price.  At  the  same  time,  the  construction  of  the 
fortress  at  Ectioneia  was  prosecuted  with  redouhled  seal ;  under 
pretence  of  defending  the  entrance  of  Peirseus  agamstthe  anni^ 
ment  From  Samos,  if  the  threat  of  their  coming  should  be  execut* 
ed,  but  with  the  real  purpose  of  bringing  into  it  a  Lacedsemoniaii 
fleet  and  army.  For  this  latter  object  every  facility  was  provid- 
ed. The  northwestern  comer  of  the  fortification  of  Peireos,  to 
the  north  of  the  haihor  and  its  mouth,  was  cut  off  by  a  crosa 
wall  reaching  southward  so  as  to  join  the  harbor  :  from  the 
southern  end  of  this  cross  wall,  and  forming  an  angle  with  it,  a 
new  wall  was  built,  fronting  the  harbor  and  running  to  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  mole  which  narrowed  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  en 
the  northern  side,  at  which  mole  it  met  the  termination  of  the 
northern  wall  of  Peiraeus.  A  separate  citadel  was  thus  indosed, 
defensible  against  any  attack  either  from  Peiraeus  or  from  the 
harbor ;  furnished,  besides,  with  distinct  broad  gates  and  posterns 
of  its  own,  as  well  as  with  facilities  for  admitting  an  enemy  withr 

*  Thacyd.  yiU,  92.  rd  fthv  Karaarfiaai  fteroxovc  roaovrovg,  avrucgv^  av  rf^- 
liov  ffyovfievot,  etc. 

.  Aristotle  (Polit.  v,  5, 4)  callg  Phrynichus  the  demagogue  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred ;  that  ia,  the  person  who  most  strenaonsly  served  their  interests  and 
struggled  for  their  &Tor. 
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ill  if  J  The  new  cross  wall  was  ettnied  so  as  to  trarerse  a  ruti 
porticO)  or  open  markei-hoase,  the  largest  In  Pmnens :  the  larger 
iialf  of  this  portico  thns  became  inclosed  within  the  new  dtadi^ ; 
and  orders  were  issued  that  all  the  com,  both  actuallj  warehonsed 
and  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  Pelrseus,  should  be  deposited 
therein  and  sold  oat  ftom  thence  for  consumption.  As  Athens 
was  sustained  almost  exclusively  on  com  brought  from  Eubsea 
and  elsewhere,  since  the  permanent  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  the 
Four  Hundred  rendered  themselves  masters  by  this  arrangement 
of  all  the  subsistence  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  entrance 
into  the  harbor ;  either  to  admit  the  Spartans  or  exclude  the 
armament  from  Samos.' 

Though  TheramenSs,  himself  one  of  the  generals  named  under 
l&e  Four  Hundred,  denounced,  in  conjunction  with  his  supporters, 
the  treasonable  purpose  of  this  new  citadel,  yet  the  majority  of 
the  Four  Hundred  stood  to  their  resolution,  and  the  building 
made  raind  progress  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general 
Alexikles,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  oligarchical  faction.' 
Such  was  the  habit  of  obedience  at  Athens  to  an  established 
authority,  when  once  constituted,  —  and  so  great  the  f^r  and 
mistrust  arising  out  of  the  general  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
Five  Thousand  unknown  auxiliaries,  supposed  to  be  prepared  to 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  Four  Hundred, —  that  the  people,  and 
even  armed  citizen  hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the  building,  in 
spite  of  their  suspicions  as  to  its  design.  Though  not  completed, 
it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  defensible,  when  Antiphon  and 

•  Tliucyd.  viii,  90-92.  rb  tbIx^  rowro,  KtLt  -irvXidac  ix^t  ««^  ^oddewf,  ««< 
iteeurayuy^  tuv  TroXefuiWf  etc 

I  presume  that  the  last  expression  refers  to  facilities  for  admitting  the 
enemy  either  from  the  sea-side,  or  from  the  land-side  j  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  old  wall  of  Peiraeus,  which  formed  one  side 
of  the  new  citadel. 

See  Leake's  Topographie  Athens,  pp.  269,  270,  Germ,  transl. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  90.    6ufiKo66firiaav  6e  Kal  crobv^  etc. 

I  agree  with  the  note  in  M.  Didot's  translation,  that  this  portico,  or  hcMe^ 
open  on  three  sides,  must  be  considered  as  preexisting ;  not  as  having  been 
first  built  now ;  which  seems  to  be  the  supposition  of  Colonel  Leake,  and 
tiie  commentators  generally. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  91,  92.  'AXcftic^^a,  ffrparrfybv  Hvra  U  tt^c  bXtyapxia^  koI 
u&Kiora  irpbf  rot>f  iraipovc  TerpafifievoVf  etc. 
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Pfarjaichiw  i«iaiiied  horn  %«rta.  They  luid  gone  tUdier  pv^ 
pared  to  surrender  everythingf—  not  merelj  their  naval  ianti, 
but  their  city  it«elf,  —  and  to  porchaBe  their  own  penonal  safe^ 
bj  making  the  Lacedaemonians  masters  ef  PeiraBos.^  Yet  we 
read  with  astonishment  that  the  hitter  ooald  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  contract  any  treaty,  and  that  they  manifested  nothing  but  back- 
wardness in  seizing  this  golden  opportunity.  Had  Alkibiadds 
been  now  playing  their  game,  as  he  had  been  doing  a  year  earlier, 
immediately  before  the  revolt  of  Chiosy —  had  they  been  nnder 
any  energetic  leaders,  to  impel  them  into  hearty  cooperatioo 
with  the  treason  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  combined  at  this  um^ 
ment  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  place  Athens  in  their  hand% 
if  seconded  by  an  adequate  force, —  thej  might  now  have  over- 
powered their  great  enemy  at  home,  before  the  armament  at  Sip 
moB  could  have  been  brought  to  the  rescue. 

Considering  that  Athens  was  saved  finom  capture  only  by  the 
slackness  and  stupidity  of  the  Spartans,  we  may  see  that  the 
armament  at  Samos  had  reasonable  excuse  for  their  eagerness 
previously  manifested  to  come  home ;  and  that  Alkibiades,  in  eomp 
bating  that  intention,  braved  an  extreme  danger  which  nothing  but 
incredible  good  fortune  averted.  Why  the  Lacediemonians  re» 
mained  idle,  both  in  Peloponnesus  and  at  Dekeleia,  while  Athens 
was  thus  betrayed,  and  in  the  very  throes  c£  dissolution,  we  can 
render  no  account :  possibly,  the  caution  of  the  ephors  may  have 
distrusted  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  from  the  mere  immensity 
of  their  concessions.  All  that  they  would  promise  was,  that  a 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  forty-two  triremes,  partly  from  Tarentum 
and  Lokri,  now  about  to  start  from  Las  in  the  Laconian  gulf,  and 
to  sail  to  Euboea  on  the  invitation  of  a  disaffected  party  in  that 
island,  should  so  far  depart  from  its  straight  course  as  to  hover 
near  ^gina  and  Peiraeus,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity for  attack  laid  open  by  the  Four  Hundred.^ 

*  Thncyd.  yiii,  91.  *AXXd  Koi  rot^  iroXe/uov^  ioayaybfuvoi  6vev  rux^ 
Koi  veuv  ivftp^vai,  koX  dwctaovv  rd  r^c  n^Xe*^  l^xetv,  el  Toif  /«  aufioai  ofOm 
adeia  iarai. 

Jhid.  ineid^  ol  U  rijc  AoKedaifiovot  irpiapetf  oiShf  irpa^avreg  ivex^tnm 
Toic  ndai  ^uParus.^,  etc. 

•  Thucyd.  "viii,  91.  I^v  <Ji  rt  koX  toioQtov  &irb  t&v  tj)v  KartiyopUtv  ixSvmVf 
Koloif  vrdvv  dia/?oAJ^  fi6vov  roO  X^ov. 

VOL.  vm.  ^^^^ 
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Of  tins  sqnadnm,  bowever,  eTen  before  it  romided  Gspe  Mi^ 
lea,  Theramen^  obtained  intelligence,  and  demnniced  it  as  ia» 
tended  to  operate  in  concert  with  the  Four  Hundred  for  ^e 
occupation  of  Ection^ia.  Meanwhile  Athens  became  ^ulj  a 
scene  of  greater  discontent  and  disorder,  after  the  abortive 
embassy  and  return  from  Sparta  of  Antipfaon  and  Phrjnichuft. 
The  coercive  ascendency  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  silently  dis- 
appearing, while  the  hatred  which  their  usurpation  had  inspired, 
together  with  the  fear  of  their  traitorous  concert  with  the  public 
enemy,  became  more  and  more  loudly  manifested  in  men's  pii* 
vate  conversations  as  well  as  in  gatherings  secretly  got  together 
within  numerous  houses  ;  especially  the  house  of  the  peripolardi, 
tbe  captain  of  the  peripoli,  or  youthful  hoplites,  who  formed  the 
chief  police  of  the  country.  Such  hatred  was  not  long  in  pass- 
ing from  vehement  passion  into  act  Phrynichus,  as  he  left  the  « 
smate-house,  was  assassinated  by  two  confederates,  one  of  theiA 
a  peripolus,  or  youthful  hoplite,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  mar- 
ket-place and  in  full  daylight.  The  man  who  struck  the  blow 
made  his  escape,  but  his  comrade  was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture 
by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred :  ^  he  was  however  a  stranger,  from 
Argos,  and  either  could  not  or  would  not  reveal  the  name  of  any 
directing  accomplice.  Nothing  was  obtained  from  him  except 
general  indications  o£  meetings  and  wide-spread  disaffection. 
Nor  (Kd  the  Four  Hundred,  being  thus  left  without  special  evi- 
dence,  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  Theramen^s,  the  pronounced 
leader  of  the  opposition,  as  we  shall  find  Kritias  doing  six  years 
afterwards,  under  the  rule  of  the  Thirty.  The  assassins  of 
Phrynichus  remaining  undiscovered  and  unpunished,  Therame- 
n%8  and  his  associates  became  bolder  in  their  opposition  than  be* 
fore.  And  the  approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Age- 
sanchidas,^  which,  having  now  taken  station  at  Epidaurus,  had 
made  a  descent  on  ^gina,  and  was  hovering  not  far  off  Peiraeus, 
altogether  out  of  the  straight  course  for  Eubo&a, — lent  double 


The  reluctant  language,  in  which  Thucjdidds  admits  the  treasonable  con- 
cert of  Antiphon  and  his  colleagaes  with  the  Lacedsmonians,  deserves 
notice ;  also  c.94.    r&xa  f^ev  ti  kcI  awb  ^yKeifuvov  TJayw^  etc 

'  Thncyd.  yiii,  91.  The  statement  of  Flntarch  is  in  many  respects  dif- 
fcrent  (Alkibiadds,  c  25). 


MUTINT  AOAIMBT  TBS  FME  RUHDBED. 

fofoe  to  «il  ttiOT*  pf«vkH» 

oomieoted  with  the  cttaM  at  SotioneuL 

Amidst  this  eamggenrted  alarm  and  diseordy  tke  goneral  body 
of  boplkes  beeame  poietratod  wkh  KveoMOf^  entity  day  inoraaa* 
iog,  against  the  new  tkmAeh  At  length  the  hoplites  of  the 
tribe  in  which  Aiistokratds,  the  wmrmest  paitisaii  of  Theramente 
was  tazi»ch,  being  on  daty  and  engaged  in  the  prosecotioii  tt 
the  baHding,  broke  out  into  absolute  motiny  against  it,  seised  the 
person  of  AlexiklSs,  the  general  in  eommand,  and  put  him  under 
arrest  in  a  neighboring  house;  while  the  peripoli,  or  youthful 
military  police,  stationed  at  Manychia,  under  Hermon,  abetted 
them  in  the  proceedkig.9  News  of  this  violenoe  was  speedil|r 
oonyeyed  to  the  Four  Hundred,  who  were  at  that  laoment  heidiiy 
session  in  ihe  senate-house,  Theram^ids  himseif  being  present. 
Their  wrath  and  menace  were  at  first  vented  against  him  as  the 
instigator  of  the  revolt,  a  charge  against  whidb  he  could  oidy 
yindicate  himself  by  volunteering  to  go  among  the  foremost  fir 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.  He  forthwith  started  in  haste  §at 
the  Peiraens,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  generals,  his  eoUeague, 
who  was  of  the  same  political  sentiment  as  himself.  A  thM 
among  the  generals,  Aristarchus,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  ol^ 
gardH,  fcdlowed  him,  probably  from  mistrusty  together  with  some 
of  the  younger  knights,  horsemen,  or  richest  dass  in  the  stala, 
identified  with  the  canse  of  ihe  Four  Hundred.  The  oligarchical 
partisans  ran  to  marshal  themselves  in  arms,  alarming  exaggem* 
tions  being  rumored,  that  Alexikl§s  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
that  Peirseus  was  under  armed  occupation ;  while  at  Peineus  the 
insurgents  imagined  that  the  hoplites  from  the  dty  were  in  full 
march  to  attack  them.  For  a  time  all  was  confusion  and  angry 
sentiment,  which  the  slightest  untoward  accident  might  have  in- 
flamed into  sanguinary  dvil  carnage.  Nor  was  it  i^ipeased 
except  by  earnest  intreaty  and  remonstrance  from  the  elder  ctti- 
Kens,  aided  by  Thucydid^  of  Pharsalos,  proxenus  or  public  guest 
of  Athens,  in  his  native  town,  on  the  ruinous  madness  of  such 
discord  when  a  foreign  enemy  was  almost  at  their  gates. 

*  Thacjd.  viii,  92.  rb  dk  ftiyunov^  tov  6irA<7wv  r6  orZfoc  ravra  k^'ktra. 
'  Platsieh,  Alkibiad.  c  26,  rapresents  Hennon  as  oae  of  the  astassins  of 
Huyniehai. 


Tbe  periknift  ezmtaBMiit  ef  ihis  tempomrj  eribisi  wkidi 
bnmghi  into  fall  dajlight  every  man's  veal  poMtioal  fientimentij 
proved  tbe  oligardiieal  faotkn,  hitherto  exaggerated  in  numtory 
to  be  far  less  powerful  than  had  been  iaia^^ned  by  thar  oppo- 
nents. And  the  Foar  Hundred  had  found  th^nselves  too  maoh 
^i^Murrassed  how  to  keep  up  the  semblanee  of  their  authocilj 
even  in  Athens  itself,  to  be  able  to  send  down  any  ooneiderabk 
Iwoe  for  the  proteetion  of  their  citadel  at  £otigoeia ;  though  the^ 
were  reinforeed,  only  eight  days  before  their  fidl,  by  at  least  one 
supplementary  member,  probably  in  substitution  for  some  prede- 
cessor who  had  aoddentally  died.i  TheramenSs,  on  reaching 
Peirans,  began  to  address  the  mutinous  hoplites  in  a  tone  of  sim- 
ulated displeasure,  while  Aristarchus  and  his  oUgarchieal  com- 
panions spoke  in  the  harshest  language,  and  threatened  them  with 
4he  foree  which  they  imagined  to  be  presently  coming  down  froaa 
ihe  city.  But  these  menaces  were  met  by  equal  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  hoplites,  who  even  appealed  to  Theramen^  himself, 
and  called  upon  him  to  say  whether  he  thought  the  construction 
of  tins  citadel  was  for  the  good  of  Athens,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  demolished.  His  opinion  had  been  fully  pronounced 
beforehand ;  and  he  replied,  that  if  they  thought  proper  to  demol- 
ish it,  he  cordially  concurred.  Without  farther  delay,  hoplites  and 
nnanned  people  mounted  pell-mell  upon  the  walls,  and  commenced 
the  demolition  with  akcrity ;  under  the  general  shout,  <<  Whoev^ 
is  for  the  Five  Thousand  in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred,  let  him 
lend  a  hand  in  this  work.**  The  idea  of  the  old  democracy  was 
in  every  one's  mind,  but  no  man  uttered  the  word ;  the  fear  of 
the  imaginary  Five  Thousand  still  oontinuing.  The  work  of 
demolition  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  all  that  day,  and  not 
to  have  been  completed  until  the  next  day;  after  which  the 
hoplites  released  Alexikles  from  arrest,  without  doing  him  any 
injury.3 

'  See  JjjBiaa,  Orat.  xx,  pro  Polystrato.  The  fact  that  Polystntiu  was 
onlj  eight  days  a  member  of  the  Pour  Hundred,  before  their  fall,  is  repeated 
three  distinct  times  in  this  Oration  (c.  2, 4,  5,  pp.  672, 674,  679,  Beisk.),  and 
has  all  the  air  of  truth. 

'Thacyd.  Tfii,  92,  93.  In  the  Oration  of  Bemosthen^  or  Deinarchns, 
against  Theokrinte  (c.  17,  p.  1348),  the  speaker,  I^idiaies,  makes  aUiuion 
to  this  destruction  of  the  fort  at  Ectioneia  by  Aristokrat^,  imele  «f  his 
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Two  tklngs  deterve  m*M^  among  tboM  dctaik^  as  aini^fa^tf^ 
the  Athenian  dianieter.  Though  Alezikldt  was  voiwnMiillf 
difarohical  as  w6il  as  nnpopalar,  Aese  mattaeen  do  bo  haim  to 
his  peiwrn,  but  oontant  tbemsdves  with  putting  him  under  airctt 
KFext,  thej  do  not  ventare  to  commence  the  a^oal  demditien  of 
the  citadel,  until  they  have  the  formal  sanction  of  Thenuneote^ 
9ne  of  the  oonstitoted  generals.  The  strong  habit  of  legalitj* 
implanted  in  all  Athenian  citizens  hj  their  demoeracyy — and  ihm 
care,  even  in  departing  from  it,  to  depart  as  little  as  possible,-— 
9tand  plainly  evidenced  in  these  proceedings. 

The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shodc  to  the  ascendency 
of  the  Four  Hundred ;  yet  they  assemUed  on  the  monww  as 
nsual  in  the  senate-house ;  and  they  appear  now,  when  it  was  too 
late,  to  have  directed  one  oi  their  membeis  to  draw  op  a  nal 
list,  giving  body  to  the  fiction  of  the  Five  ThousawLi  li!eanwhile 
tbe  hoplites  in  Peineus,  having  finished  the  levelling  of  the  new 
fortifications,  took  the  still  more  important  step  of  enterini^ 
armed  as  they  were,  into  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  hard  by,  in 
Peiraeos,  but  on  the  verge  of  Munychia,  and  there  holding  a 
formal  assembly ;  probably  under  the  convocation  of  the  genend 
Theramefi^  pursuant  to  the  forms  of  the  anterior  democraey. 
They  here  took  the  resolution  o^  adjourning  their  assembly  to 
the  Anakeion,  or  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUox,  the  Dioskori,  in 


grandfather.  The  alliisioii  chiefly  deserres  notice  from  its  erroneous  men- 
tion of  Kritias  and  the  return  of  the  Demos  from  exile,  betraying^  a  com- 
plete confitsion  between  the  events  in  the  time  of  the  Four  Handled  and 
those  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty. 

'  Lysias,  Orat  xx,  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4,  p.  675,  Beisk. 

This  task  was  confided  to  Folystratos,  a  rery  recent  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  therefore  probably  less  unpopular  than  the  rest  In  his  de- 
fence after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  he  pretended  to  have  under- 
taken the  task  much  against  his  will,  and  to  have  drawn  up  a  list  contain- 
ing  nine  thousand  names  instead  of  fire  thousand. 

It  may  probably  have  been  in  this  meeting  of  the  Four  Hundred,  that 
Antiphon  delivered  his  oration  strongly  recommending  concord,  TUpH 
ifiovoiiic.  All  his  eloquence  was  required  just  now,  to  bring  back  the 
oligarchical  party,  if  possible,  into  united  action.  Philostratus  (Vit  S*- 
phistar.  c.  xt,  p.  500,  ed.  Olear.)  expresses  great  Admiration  for  this  oiation, 
which  is  seyeral  times  alluded  to  both  by  Harpekration  and  Snidas.  See 
Westennann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredsamkeit,  Beila^e  ii,  p.  276- 
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the  ctt)r  itself  and  cloee  under  the  acropdis ;  whilJier  they  imme* 
diatelj  marched  and  established  themselves,  still  retaining  their 
arms.  So  miich  was  the  position  of  the  Foar  Hundred  changed, 
that  thej  who  had  on  the  preceding  day  been  on  the  aggressive 
against  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  mutineers  in  Peiraeus,  were 
now  thrown  upon  the  defensive  against  a  formal  assembly,  all 
armed,  in  the  city,  and  close  by  their  own  senate-house.  Feeling 
themselves  too  weak  to  attempt  any  force,  they  sent  deputies  to 
the  Anakeion  to  negotiate  and  offer  concessions.  They  engaged 
to  publish  the  list  of  I%e  Five  Thousand,  and  to  convene  them 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  periodical  cessation  and 
renewal  of  the  Foar  Hundred,  by  rotation  from  the  Five  Thou* 
sand,  in  such  order  as  the  latter  themselves  should  determine. 
But  they  entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  effecting  this, 
and  that  internal  peace  might  be  maintained,  without  which  there 
was  no  hope  of  defence  against  the  enemy  without  Many  of 
the  hoplites  in  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly  in  the  Anakeion, 
and.  took  part  in  the  debates.  The  position  of  the  Four  Hundred 
bdng  no  longer  such  as  to  inspire  fear,  the  tongues  of  speakers 
were  now  again  loosed,  and  the  ears  of  the  multitude  again 
opened,  for  the  first  time  since  the  arrival  of  Peisander  from 
Samos,  with  the  plan  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  Such  re- 
newal of  free  and  fearless  public  speech,  the  peculiar  life-prin- 
ciple of  the  democracy,  was  not  less  wholesome  in  tranquillizing 
intestine  discord  than  in  heightening  the  sentiment  of  common 
patriotism  against  the  foreign  enemy.^  The  assembly  at  length 
dispersed,  afler  naming  an  early  future  time  for  a  second  assem- 
bly, to  bring  about  the  reestablishment  of  harmony  in  the  theatre 
of  Dionysus.^ 

On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  this  assembly  in  the  theatre 
of  Dionysus  was  on  the  point  of  coming  together,  the  news  ran 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  93.  Td  <J^  wav  ffA^t^of  rwv  dirXtrw,  airb  vro7i7i&v  ital 
irpdf  voXXoi>(  Xoyuv  yiyvofiivuv,  ifirturepov  ^v  ^  vpore* 
pov,  Kal  i^ofieiTo  ftaXiara  vrepl  rov  vavrbc  voXitikov, 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  93.  ^wexopr^aav  6h  &ot'  ig  ^ftepav  fnir^v  UKXtiaiav 
wot^aai  hf  r^  Aiowoiift  ire  pi  Sfiovoiac- 

The  definition  of  time  most  here  allude  to  tiie  morrow,  or  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  morrow ;  at  least  it  seems  impossible  that  the  city  could  be  left 
longer  than  this  interral  without  a  govemment 
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tfaoriMigli  Peinous  aad  Adiens,  thst  Uie  tarij^4mo  tanmm  mte 
the  Laoedffimoniaa  Age^aodridaSy  haying  reoeotlj  quitted  tbs 
harbor  of  Megara,  were  saUing  along  the  ooast  of  Salamis  in  the 
direction  towards  Peineos.  Such  an  event,  while  causing  nni- 
versal  consternation  throughout  the  dtjf  oonfinned  all  the  prev^ 
OQS  warnings  of  Theramen^  as  to  the  treasonable  destination  of 
the  citadel  recently  demolished,  and  eyery  one  rejoiced  that  the 
demolition  had  been  accomplished  just  in  time.  Foregoing  their 
intended  assembly,  the  citizens  mshed  with  one  accord  down  to 
Peirseus,  where  same  of  them  took  post  to  garrison  the  walls  and 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor ;  others  got  aboard  the  triremes  lying 
in  the  harbor :  others,  again,  launched  some  fresh  triranes  from 
the  boat-houses  into  the  water.  Agesandridas  rowed  along  the 
shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Peirseus ;  but  found  nothing  to  promise 
concert  within,  or  tempt  him  to  the  intended  attacL  Aooordinglyi 
he  passed  by  and  moved  onward  to  Sunium,  in  a  southerly  direo- 
tion.  Having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Sunium,  he  then  turned  his 
course  along  the  coast  of  Attica  northward,  halted  for  a  little 
while  between  Thorikus  and  Prasie,  and  presently  took  station  al 
Ordpus.^ 

Though  relieved,  when  they  found  that  he  passed  by  Peimns 
without  making  any  attack,  the  Athenians  knew  that  his  destina- 
tion must  now  be  against  Eubcea;  which  to  them  was  hardly  less 
important  than  Peirseus,  since  their  main  supplies  were  derived 
from  that  island.  Accordingly,  they  put  to  sea  at  once  with  aU 
the  triremes  which  could  be  manned  and  got  ready  in  the  harbor. 
But  from  the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  coupled  with  the  mistrust  and 
dissension  now  reigning,  and  the  absence  of  their  great  naval  fiwoe 
at  Samos,  the  crews  mustered  were  raw  and  ill-selected,  and  the 
armament  inefficient.  Polystratus,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  perhaps  others  of  them  also,  were  aboard ;  men 
who  had  an  interest  in  defeat  rather  than  victory.^    Thymocha- 

'  Thucyd.  Till,  94. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xx,  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4,  p.  676,  Beisk. 

From  another  passage  in  this  oration,  it  would  seem  that  Folystratos  was 
in  command  of  the  fleet,  possibly  enough,  in  conjunction  with  Thymo- 
charts,  according  to  a  common  Athenian  practice  (c.  5,  p.  679).  His  wm, 
who  defends  him,  affirms  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle. 

Biodoms  (xiii,  34)  mentions  the  discord  among  the  crews  onboard  these 
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i^lhe  admiral,  oonduoted  themronnd  Gnpe  SaiBtim  to£retria$B 
Eoboeay  where  lie  foand  a  few  other  triremes,  whieh  made  up  his 
whole  fleet  to  thirtj-siz  sail. 

He  had  scarcelj  reached  the  harbor  and  disembarked,  whe% 
without  allowing  time  for  his  men  to  procure  refreshment,  he 
fimnd  himself  compelled  to  flgbt  a  battle  with  the  forty-two  ships 
of  Agesandridas,  who  had  just  sailed  acsross  from  Or5pus,  and 
was  already  approaching  the  harbor.  This  surprise  had  beea 
brought  about  by  the  anti-Athenian  party  in  Eretria,  who  took 
eai«,  on  the  arrival  of  Thymochai^,  that  no  provisions  should  b6 
ftond  in  the  mai^et-plaoe,  so  that  his  men  were  compelled  to 
^perse  and  obtain  them  from  houses  at  the  extremity  of  the 
town;  while  at  the  same  time  a  signal  was  hoisted,  visiUe  at 
Ordpns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  less  than  seven  anlea 
broad,  indicating  to  Agesandridas  the  precise  moment  for  brmgiag 
his  fleet  across  to  the  attack,  with  their  crews  firesh  after  the 
morning  meaL  Thymochar^,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  ordered  his  men  aboard ;  but,  to  his  disappointment,  many 
9t  them  were  found  to  be  so  far  off  that  they  could  not  be  broug^ 
back  in  time,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sail  out  and  meet  the 
Pi^ponnesians  with  ships  very  inadequately  manned.  In  a  battle 
inmediately  outside  of  the  Eretrian  harbor,  he  was,  after  a  f^sgit 
contest,  completely  defeated,  and  his  fleet  driven  back  upon  Hm 
diore.  Some  of  his  ships  escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to  a  forttted 
post  garrisoned  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  not  far  from  Ere- 
tria; yet  not  less  than  twenty-two  triremes,  out  of  the  whole 
tfurty-six,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agesandridas,  and  a  large  pio- 
portion  of  the  crews  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Of  those 
seamen  who  escaped,  too,  many  found  their  death  from  the  hands 
of  the  Eretrians,  into  whose  city  they  fled  for  shelter.  On  the 
news  of  this  battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but  also  all  Eubcea, — 
except  Oreus  in  the  north  of  the  island,  whtdi  was  settled  by 
Athenian  kleruchs, —  declared  its  revolt  from  Athens,  which 
had  been  intended  more  than  a  year  before,  and  took  measures 
for  defending  itself  in  concert  with  Agesandridas  and  the  Boeo- 
tians.^ 

Alps  under  Thymocliards,  almost  the  only  point  which  we  learn  firom  hia 
meagre  notice  of  this  interesting  period. 
'  Thncyd.  rili,  5 ;  yiii,  95. 
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n  H^MA^bmm  entee  m  dteMter^in  iMU  eo  imaeaie  utA 
a^grATftted,  nadm  the  praeent  <Bstretted  oonditaon  of  the  dtf^ 
Her  last  fleet  waa  destroyed,  her  nearest  and  most  preoioat  island 
tom  ftom  her  side ;  an  island,  which  of  late  had  yielded  more  to 
her  wants  than  Attica  itself  bat  which  was  now  about  to  becoma 
a  hostile  and  aggressive  neighbor.^  The  prerioas  revolt  of  Eobssai 
oeoorring  thirtf4bar  years  before,  daring  the  maximom  of 
Athmian  power,  had  been  even  thai  a  terrible  blow  to  Athensy 
and  formed  one  of  the  main  circumstances  which  forced  apon  her 
the  htimiliati«m  of  the  Thirty  years'  traoe.  Bot  this  second  v»* 
veAt  took  plaoe  when  she  had  not  only  no  means  of  reeonqii«iag 
1h»  island,  bat  no  means  even  of  defmding  PeirsBos  agmaat  ths 
blockade  by  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  dismay  and  ternv  exsksd 
by  the  news  at  Atbois  was  anbounded,  even  exceeding  what  had 
been  felt  after  the  Sidiian  catastrophe,  or  the  revolt  of  CSbioa* 
Nor  was  thare  any  second  reserve  now  in  the  treasury,  suc^  aa 
the  thousand  talents  which  had  rendered  such  essential 
sn  tile  kurt-mentioned  oecasiott.  In  addition  to  their  foi 
dangers,  the  Athenians  were  farther  weighed  down  by  two  ii 
tine  cakmuties  in  themselves  hardly  supportable, — alienatian  of 
their  own  fleet  at  Samos,  and  the  discoid,  yet  oni^peased,  within 
their  own  walls;  wherein  the  Four  Hundred  still  held  piovi8kni< 
ifiy  tibe  rrias  of  goremmenl,  with  the  ablest  and  most  unseat 
pAom  lenders  at  t&^  head.  In  the  depth  of  their  despaiiv  tha 
Athemaas  expected  nothing  less  than  to  see  the  vietoriovs  flaefc 
df  Agesandridas — more  than  sixty  triremes  strong,  indnding  the 
reeent  captures  —  off  the  Peineus,  forbidding  all  importatiooy 
and  threat^dng  them  with  approaching  famine,  in  eombinatio» 
wi^  Agis  and  Deh^ia.  The  enterprise  would  have  been  easy, 
fbr  there  were  neidier  ships  nor  seamen  to  repel  hmi ;  and  Ua 
arrival  at  this  critical  moment  wonld  most  probably  have  enabled 
the  Four  Hundred  to  resume  their  ascendency,  with  the  means 
as  wen  as  the  disposition  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemimian  garriscm 


'  Thacyd.  yiii,  95.  To  show  what  Eaboea  became  at  a  later  peiiod,  see 
Bemosthen^,  Be  Fals.  Legat  c.  64,  p.  409 ;  rd  ^  E*j3otV  KaraaKevaa^ 
o^fuva  dpfairiipia  If  ^/t&c^  etc. ;  and  Bemostben^,  Be  CoronA,  c  71  {  Ji^ 
A<wc  <J'  ^  ^dXaaaa  *ird  tw»  i«  r$f  Eifiom  ^pfwftiviav  ^ot&p  ylyove,  etc 
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into  tbe  dij.^  And  thoi^li  Uie  amval  oC  the  Atbenian  fl«el 
from  Samoa  would  have  prevented  this  extremity,  yet  It  could 
not  have  arrived  in  time,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  pro- 
longed blockade:  moreover,  its  mere  transfer  from  Samoa  to 
Athens  would  have  left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defenoeless 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians,  and  would  have  caused 
ihe  loss  of  all  the  Athenian  empire.  Nothing  could  have 
saved  Athens,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  at  this  juncture  had  acted 
with  reasonable  vigor,  instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to  Eubcea, 
now  an  easy  and  certain  conquest.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
when  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  went  to  Sparta  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Lacedaemonian  aid  and 
aeoommodation,  so  now,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  Ath^is  owed 
her  salvation  only  to  the  fact  that  the  enemies  actually  befiwe 
her  were  indolent  and  dull  Spartans,  not  enterprising  Syracusans 
under  the  conduct  of  Gylippus.^  And  this  is  the  second  occasioo, 
we  may  add,  on  which  Adiens  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  ooii- 
M^piMioe  of  the  policy  of  Alkibiad^s  in  retaining  the  armameBft 
alSamoB. 

Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  no  Agesandridas  appeared  off 
Peira&us ;  so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  which  they  contrived  ta 
man  as  a  remnant  for  defence,  had  no  enemy  to  repeL^  Accord* 
10^,  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  enjoy  an  interval  <^  repose 
iduch  enabled  them  to  recover  partially  both  from  eonstcniataoii 
andfimn  intestine  discord.  It  was  their  first  proceedings  when 
the  hostile  fleet  did  not  appear,  to  convene  a  public  assembly ; 
i|ad  that  too  in  the  Pnyx  itself,  the  habitual  scene  of  the  demo- 
oralical  assemblies,  well  calculated  to  reinspire  that  patriotism 
whkdi  had  now  been  dumb  and  smouldmng  for  the  Ibor  kst 
mcmths.  In  this  assembly,  the  tide  of  opinion  ran  vehement^ 
against  the  Four  Hundred :  4  even  those,  who,  like  the  Board  of 

*  Thttcyd.  viii,  96.  KdXi<rra  d'  airroUc  xai  6i'  iyyvrdrov  Wopt;/?et,  el  tU 
iro2,efjiioi  ToT^firjaovai,  veviKfiKoreg  eif^g  a^Cw  knt  rhv  Ueipaid  iptj/iop  hnu 
veSvirXetv  Koi  6aov  oIk  ^^  Mfit^ov  avTot)f  irapeivat,  'Oirep  hv,  ei 
ToPifittpSTepoi  ffaav,  fi^diug  hv  iwotiiaav*  xal  ^  dieanjaav  Av 
iri  /xaXXov  t^  n62.iv  i^pfiovvrec,  fj  el  knoXiSpKWv  fuvwrec^  Kot  rdf  AV 
lovtac  vaUc  ^vayKoaav  hv  poij^^ocu,  etc. 

•  Thucyd.  Tiii,  96 ;  vii,  21-55.  »  Thucyd.  viii,  97. 

«  It  is  to  this  Assembly  that  I  refer,  with  oonfldence,  the  remarkable  dia- 
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dden  entitled  proboli  had  originally  eounselled  tlieir  appoint- 
ment^ now  denounced  them  along  with  the  rest,  thoogh  severely 
tannted  bj  the  oligarchical  leader  Peisander  for  their  inconsisteft- 
cj.  Votes  were  finaUy  passed:  1.  To  depose  the  Four  Hundred; 
2.  To  place  the  whole  govemment  in  the  hands  of  The  lUe 
Thousand;  3.  Every  citisen,  who  furnished  a  panoply,  either  lor 
himself  or  for  any  one  else,  was  to  be  of  right  a  member  of  this 
body  of  7^  Five  Thousand ;  4.  No  citizen  was  to  receive  pay' 
for  any  political  function,  on  pain  of  becoming  solemnly  aocofsedy 
or  exoommunicated.1     Such  were  the  points  determined  by  the 

lo^e  of  eontention  between  Feisander  and  SophokMs,  one  of  the  Athenin 
^nobAii,  mentioned  in  AmtoteL  Rhetoric  in,  18,  S.  There  wm  no  ochir 
oeoMioa  on  which  the  Foor  Hundred  were  eyer  pablidj  thnnm  vpon  iMr 
defence  at  Athens. 

This  was  not  Sophokl^  the  tragic  poet,  bat  another  penon  of  the  same 
name,  who  appears  afterwards  as  one  of  the  oligarchj  of  Thirtj; 

'  Tfaneyd.  viu,  97.  Kai  hacXiiom  ^vpHeyWy  /ua»  pip  eii^^  rire  iip6rev 
Hr^  IlvvmaMoXiwphniVyavttep  tml  ukXore  eU»deawf,ipiK9p  nir^ 
M09iov(  Kavairmwavre^  roic  wevroitiffx*^«o*C  k^ni^aPTO  HLwpmf^ 
(mn vapadovvai'  elvai  6i  airuv,  dicoooi  xal  6irXa  wapixow* 
rai'  Kdl  fua&ihf  ptiSeva  ^peiv,  pw^e/u^  api§,  el  6i p^,  kwuparw  hnn^amrm. 
*Eyiyvopro  6e  icai  aXXai  lanpop  irv«vo2  Uk^vuu,  6f^  uv  koL  vop^e^iruf 
Kal  T&XXa  k^fi^ittavTO  if  r^v  froXirtiav, 

In  this  passage  I  disseat  from  the  oomttentators  on  two  pefnta.  FhH^ 
they  nndentaad  this  number  Five  Thousand  as  a  real  definite  list  of  dtinas, 
eoBtaining  five  thousand  names,  neither  more  nor  less.  Seooadl  j,  they  co»> 
strae  vopa<&iTac,  not  in  the  ordinary  meaning  idiich  it  bears  in  Athenian 
oonstitntional  language,  but  in  the  sense  of  ^yypa^if  (c.  67),  **  persons  to 
model  the  constitution,  correspondmg  to  the  ^yypa^eic  appointed  by  tlw 
aristoeratleai  party  a  little  before,**  to  use  the  words  c^  Dr.  Arnold. 

As  %o  the  first  point,  which  is  sustained  also  by  Dr.  Thiitwall  (Hist.  Gr. 
eh.  zzvixi,  toI.  iy,  p.  51,  Sd  ed.),  Dr.  Arnold  really  admits  what  is  tfas 
ground  of  my  opinion,  when  he  says  :  "  Of  course  the  number  of  dtixeas 
capable  of  proyiding  themselves  with  heavy  arms  must  have  nutek  exceeded 
Jive  thoueaad:  and  it  is  said  in  the  defence  of  Polystratus,  one  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (Lysias,  p.  675,  Reisk.),  that  he  drew  up  a  list  of  nine  thousand. 
But  we  mnst  suppose  that  all  who  could  furnish  heavy  arms  were  eligiUe 
into  the  mtmber  ofihe  Five  Thousand,  whether  the  members  were  fixed  on  by 
lot,  by  election,  or  by  rotation ;  as  it  had  been  proposed  to  appoint  the  Four 
Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  Fiye  Thousand  (viii,  93)." 

Dr.  Arnold  hwe  throws  out  a  supposition  which  by  no  means  conforms 
to  the  exact  sense  of  the  words  of  Thu<7did£s — dvai  ^  airrOv,  bnoaot  mt 
^Xa  napixavTtu,    These  words  distinctly  signify,  that  all  who  finnisheA 
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int  aisemUj  Md  in  the  FnTz.  The  aecbons,  the  Miuite  ef 
liye  HufidKcl,  etc^  were  lenewed :  after  whkh  mtmj  ether  aneni- 

hMLVy  arms  sfwuld  he  of  the  Five  Thousand ;  should  belong  of  right  to  that  bodg  : 
wbUih  is  something  different  from  being  digible  into  the  nnmber  of  the  fW 
Thonsaad,  either  by  lot,  rotation,  or  otherwise.  The  language  of  ThiM^didtey 
when  he  describes,  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Dr.  Arnold,  c.  93,  the  pro- 
jected formation  of  the  Four  Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
is  very  different :  kgI  kx  tovtuv  kv  fiipei  rotJj-  rerpaKoaiovq  koeo^ai^  etc- 
H.Boeckh  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  bk.  ii,  ch.  21,  p.  268,  Eng.  Tr.)  is  not 
■MtisfiKtory  in  his  description  of  this  event. 

The  idea  which  I  conceive  of  the  Five  Thousand,  as  a  nimber  existing 
ftom  the  commencement  only  in  talk  and  imagination,  neither  realised  nor 
intended  to  be  realized,  coincides  with  the  full  meaning  of  this  passage  of 
Thucydid^,  as  well  as  with  everything  which  he  had  before  said  abont  them. 

I  will  here  add  that  biroaoi  bir^.a  TrapexovTai  means  persons  furnishing 
MSBS,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  others  also  (Xen<^h.  Hellen.  ill, 
4,16.) 

Aa  to  the  second  point,  the  signification  of  vofio^irac,  I  stand  upon  tiie 
fenoral  nse  of  that  word  in  Athenian  political  language :  see  the  exphuuk 
tion  earlier  in  this  History,  vol.  v,  ch.  xlvi,  p.  373.  It  is  for  the  commenta- 
ten  to  produce  some  justification  of  the  unusual  meaning  whidi  they  assign 
te  it :  **  persons  to  model  the  constitution ;  commissioners  who  drew  up  tfaa 
tmw  constitution,"  as  I^.  Arnold,  in  concurrence  with  the  rest,  translates  it 
Until  some  justification  is  produced,  I  venture  to  believe  that  vofto^irai  is  a 
word  which  would  not  be  used  in  that  sense  with  reference  to  nominees 
cboflMi  by  the  democracy,  and  intended  to  act  with  the  democracy ;  for  it 
impltM  a  final,  decisive,  authoritative  determination ;  whereas  the  ^yypafeif, 
er  ^^oommissioiierB  to  draw  up  a  constitution,"  were  only  invested  with  the 
fenction  of  submitting  something  for  approbation  to  the  public  assembly  or 
oompetent  authority ;  that  is,  assuming  that  the  public  assembly  remained 
in  efficient  reality. 

Moreover,  the  words  koI  raXXa  would  hardly  be  used  in  immediate  s^ 
foence  to  vofio&iraCi  if  the  latter  word  meant  that  which  the  commeDtaton 
foppose  :  "  Commissioners  for  framing  a  constitution,  and  the  other  tkhgt 
Uwards  the  conaUtiUionJ^  Such  commissioners  are  sm^y  &r  too  prominent 
and  initiative  in  their  function  to  be  named  in  this  way.  Let  ns  add,  that 
fte  most  material  items  in  the  new  constitution,  if  we  are  so  to  call  it,  have 
already  been  distinctly  specified  as  settled  by  public  vote,  before  these  vo^ 
#^ra4  are  even  named. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  even  the  Thirty,  who  were  named  six  yean 
afterwards  to  draw  up  a  oonstitntion,  at  the  moment  when  Sparta  was  nii» 
tBMS  of  Athens,  and  when  the  people  were  thoroughly  put  down,  are  not 
lulled  Hofto^irai,  but  are  named  by  n  circnnilocatioa  equivalent  to  ivyypO' 
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blk»  were  abo  Keld, »  wineh  Boawthite,  dikMta,  and  olWr 
atitnlMMDB  «MeiitMi  to  the  wocking  of  tiie  denoonMj,  wore  < 
toted.  VaiioiM  other  Totee  were  also  pawed;  etfMBcially  oiie»  om 
the  propoeitkni  of  Kritias,  seoooded  by  Theramen^'  to  reitova 
Alkibiadds  and  some  of  his  fnends  firam  exile ;  while  mmagai 
were  fiirther  despatched,  both  to  him  and  to  the  armaBMoi  ai 
Samoa,  doubtless  confirming  the  recent  nomination  of  general% 
apprizing  them  of  what  had  recently  occurred  at  Athens,  as  well 
as  bespeaking  their  full  concoirenoe  and  onabated  efforts  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Thucydid^  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  general  spirit  of 
moderation  and  patriotic  harmony  which  now  reigned  at  Athens^ 
and  which  directed  the  political  proceedings  of  the  people.'  But 
he  does  not  countenance  the  belief,  as  he  has  been  somettmea 
understood,  nw  is  it  true  in  point  of  &ct,  that  they  now  inli^ 
duced  a  new  constitution.  Putting  an  end  to  the  oligarchy,  and 
to  the  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred,  they  restored  the  old  democney 

-ypailfovai,  Kod'  oOp  froXcrevaovffi.— >  Aipe^evrec  ^^t  ^'  9  ff  ^vyypofpai  vofumf 
mtsd^  oOm'ivtif  mXirevaoivTO,  rovrovc  /akv  6el  l^fieXXav  iiryypa^tv  r«  cot  6m^ 
dnMvwMUj  etc.  (XenophoD,  Hellen.  ii,  a,  9->l  1.)  Xenopboa  osUs  KtUkm  and 
Charikids  the  nomothet»  of  the  Thirty  (Memor.  i,  2,  SO),  bat  this  if  not 
demociBcy. 

For  the  signiiicatioii  of  Nofio^irrfc  (applied  most  generally  to  Solon, 
sometimes  to  others,  either  by  rhetorical  looseness  or  by  ironical  tannt),  or 
"Hiofie&iratj  a  Buneroos  body  of  persons  chosen  and  sworn,  see  Lysias  eoni 
fiOoomadi.  sects.  8, 33^  37 ;  Andokidte  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  Sl-«5,  cl4,  p.  aa, 
wbere  the  nomothet»  are  a  sworn  body  of  Five  Hundred,  exemaing,  eoa> 
jointly  with  the  senate,  the  function  of  accepting  or  rejecting  laws  proposed 
to  them. 

*  Fhitaich,  AlkiUadds,  c  33.  Cornelias  Kepos  (Alkibiad.  c.  5,  and  Bio- 
doriM,  ziii,  38-ta)  mentions  Theramen^s  as  the  pfincipal  anthor  of  tfas 
dMne  for  restoring  AlfcibiadSs  from  exile.  Bat  the  predse  words  of  the  elegy 
composed  by  Kritias,  wherein  the  latter  Tindicates  this  prooeedfaig  to  Ump 
self,  are  cited  by  Platarch,  and  are  very  good  eridence.  Donbtleii  many  of 
the  leading  men  supported,  and  none  opposed,  the  propositioii. 

'  Thacyd.Tiii,  97.  Kal  ohx  ^tuara  dr^  rdv  vpurov  xP^mw  M  yt  kfu%  'A^ 
voZoc  ^vinmu  ei  noXiTevaavrec '  fterpia  ydp  ^reic  rodf  hXiy^mf  mI  n^ 
mX^Mdc  ^Kpwic  iyevero,  xal  U  ncvnpuv  tuv  wpay/taruv  ywofUptwr^Sr^ 
np&Tov  iLvrp^eyKt  Hfv  noXiv. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  a  note  on  this  passage  in  one  of  my  fomMrToloMS, 
«ad  on  the  ezplaaatioB  givsn  of  it  by  Br.  Arnold  (see  n»L  t,  ah.  aElr,p*  MO). 
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Memingly  inik  onlj  two  modiicatioiis,  lint,  ike  partial  fimite- 
^ion  of  the  right  of  sufirage;  next,  the  diBeon^nuanoe  of  all 
{»7Bient  for  political  fnnotionB.  The  impeachment  against  Anti- 
'phoD,  tried  immediately  afterwards,  went  before  the  senate  and 
tike  dikastery  exactly  according  to  the  old  democratical  forms  of 
procedure.  Bat  we  mast  presame  that  the  senate,  the  dikasia, 
the  nomothetsB,  the  ekklesiasts,  or  citisens  who  attended  the  aa- 
tembly,  the  public  orators  who  prosecuted  state-criminals,  or  d»- 
laikded  any  law  when  it  was  impugned,  must  have  worked  for  the 
time  without  pay.  ' 

Moreover,  the  two  modifications  above  mentkmed  were  of  little 
practical  effect  The  exdusiTC  body  of  Five  Thousand  dtizene, 
professedly  constituted  at  this  juncture,  was  neither  exactly  real- 
ised, nor  long  retained.  It  was  constituted,  eyen  now,  more  as  a 
nominal  than  as  a  real  limit  $  a  ncnninal  total,  yet  no  longer  m 
SMre  blank,  as  the  Four  Hundred  had  originally  produced  it,  hvt 
eootaining,  indeed,  a  number  of  individual  names  greater  tlum 
the  total,  and  without  any  assignable  line  of  demarkation.  The 
mere  fact,  that  every  one  who  furnished  a  panoply  was  entitled 
to  be  of  the  Five  Thousand, — and  not  they  fdone,  but  othen 
betides,^  —  shows  that  no  care  was  taken  to  adhere  either  to  that 
or  to  any  other  precise  number.  If  we  may  credit  a  speech 
composed  by  Lysias,^  the  Four  Hundred  had  themselves,  afiw 
the  demolition  of  their  intended  fortress  at  Ectioneia,  and  when 
power  was  pasong  oat  of  their  hands,  appointed  a  committee  of 
ikebr  nnmber  to  draw  up  for  the  first  time  a  real  list  of  Tke  Five 
Thousand ;  and  Polystratus,  a  member  of  that  committee,  takes 
credit  with  the  succeeding  democracy  for  having  made  the  list 
comprise  nine  thousand  names  instead  of  &ve  thousand.  As  this 
list  of  Polystratus — if,  indeed,  it  ever  existed  —  was  never 
either  published  or  adopted,  I  merely  notice  the  description  given 
of  it,  to  illustrate  my  position  that  the  number  Five  Thousand 
was  now  understood  on  all  sides  as  an  indefinite  expression  for  a 

■  The  wordfl  ©f  Tfancjdidte  (viii, 97),  elvat  Si  air&v,  bnwrot  Ktd Mia 
m^Xwtat,  show  that  tbif  body  wat  not  composed  exdumvdy  of  those  who 
fiinuflhed  panoplies.  It  could  never  have  been  faitended,  for  example,  to 
«K«l«de  the  Mppeis,  or  knights. 

*  I^iias,  Ont  xz,  pro  Bolystrato,  c.  4,  p.  eti,  Sdsk. 
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niAageeicl6ii8ive,botiialimiTeraaL  The  nooiber  bad  been  tol 
foyeoted  by  AntiphoQ  and  the  leaden  of  the  Four  Handled^  to 
doak  thm  own  luurpatioa  and  intimidate  the  denocraoy  i  ntut, 
it  served  the  parpoee  of  Theiamenda  and  the  minoritj  of  tha 
Four  HuDikedi  as  a  baais  on  which  to  nube  a  aoH  of  dynattac 
opposition,  to  use  QK)dem  phra8e<^og79  within  the  Umita  of  tha 
oligarchy  {  that  is,  without  appearing  to  overstep  prindplea 
acknowledged  by  the  oligarchy  themselves:  lastly,  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  democratical  party  generally  as  a  convenient  nii4> 
die  tenn  to  slide  back  into  the  old  system,  with  as  little  dispute 
as  possible ;  for  Alkibiad^  and  the  armmnent  had  sent  word  bmne 
tbttt  ^ley  adhered  to  the  Five  Thousand,  and  to  the  abdition  of 
sabuiod  civil  functions.^ 

But  exclusive  sofl&age  of  the  so-called  Five  Thoosand,  asp»- 
daily  with  the  expansive  numerical  constmolioa  now  adopted» 
was  of  little  value  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  state  ;^  while  k 
was  an  insultii^  shodi:  to  the  feelings  of  the  excluded  multitude^ 
especially  to  brave  and  active  seamen  like  the  paralL  Though 
jHTudent  aa  a  step  of  momentary  transition,  it  could  not  stand,  nor 
was  any  attempt  made  to  preserve  it  in  permanence^  amidst  a 
eommumty  so  long  accustomed  to  universal  citiaenshipk  and  when 
the  necessities  of  defence  against  the  enemy  called  for  eoeigetic 
e6brts  frcNu  all  the  citizens. 

£ven  as  to  the  gratuitous  functions,  the  members  of  the  Vm 
Thousand  themselves  would  soon  become  tired,  not  less  than  the 
poorer  freemen,  of  serving  without  pay,  as  senators  or  in  other 
ways ;  so  that  nothing  but  absolute  financial  deficit  would  pra- 
I  vent  the  reestablishment,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  pay^  And 
that  deficit  was  never  so  complete  as  to  stop  the  disborsemept  of 

'  Tliiicjd.  Tiii,  86. 

•  Thocyd.  viii,  98.  rb  ftkv  Karaar^cai  fterixovt  ropoiyront^  &vtik(W(  k» 
6^/iov  iiyoviievot^  etc 

'  See  the  yalnable  financial  inscriptions  in  HI.  Boeckh*8  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tjonnm,  part  i,  nos.  147, 148,  which  attest  considerable  disbanements  for 
tbe  diobely  in  410^400  b.o. 

Hor  does  itseem  diat  there  was  mock  dlminnlaoa  daring  these  same  ysars 
m  the  private  expenditure  aadostentatioa  of  the  Chortgi  st  the  feetmis 
sod  other  ejUiibitions :  see  the  Oration  xxi,  of  L|sis«  ^^Aw^^oyia  Ai»^ 
kIoc,  c  1, 2,  pp.  698-700,  Beiske. 
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the  diobelj,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  citizen  on  ooca* 
Bion  of  various  religious  festivals.  Such  distribution  continued 
without  interruption ;  though  perhaps  the  number  of  occasions  on 
which  it  was  made  may  have  been  lessened. 

How  far  or  under  what  restriction,  any  reestablishment  of  civil 
pay  obtained  footing  during  the  seven  years  between  the  Four 
Hundred  and  the  Thirty,  we  cannot  say.  But  leaving  this  poinl 
undecided,  we  can  show,  that  within  a  year  after  the  deposition  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  the  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand 
expanded  into  the  suffrage  of  all  Athenians  without  exception,  or 
into  the  full  antecedent  democracy.  A  memorable  decree,  passed 
about  eleven  months  after  that  event,  —  at  the  commencement 
of  the  archonship  of  Glaukippus  (June  410  b.o.),  when  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  dikasts,  jEUid  other  civil  functiona* 
ries,  were  renewed  for  the  coming  year,  pursuant  to  the  ancient 
democratical  practice,  —  exhibits  to  us  the  full  democracy  not 
merely  in  action,  but  in  all  the  glow  of  feeling  called  forth  by  a 
recent  restoration.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  this  first 
renewal  of  archons  and  other  functionaries,  under  the  revived 
democracy,  ought  to  be  stamped  by  some  emphatic  proclamation 
of  sentiment,  analogous  to  the  solemn  and  heart-stirring  oath 
taken  in  the  preceding  year  at  Samos.  Accordingly,  Demophan- 
tus  proposed  and  carried  a  (psephism  or)  decree,^  prescribing  the 
form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Athenians  to  stand  by  the 
democratical  constitution. 

The  terms  of  his  psephism  and  oath  are  striking.  <<  If  any 
man  subvert  the  democracy  at  Athens,  or  hold  any  magistracy 
after  the  democracy  has  been  subverted,  he  shall  be  an  enemy 
of  the  Athenians.  Let  him  be  put  to  death  with  impunity,  and 
let  his  property  be  confiscated  to  the  public,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  tithe  to  Ath^^  Let  the  man  who  has  killed  him,  and  the  ac* 
complice  privy  to  the  act,  be  accounted  holy  and  of  good  religious 


'  About  the  date  of  this  psephism,  or  decree,  see  Boeckh,  Staatshanshal- 
tnng  der  Athener,  yoI.  ii,  p.  168,  in  the  comment  upon  snndiy  inscriptions 
appended  to  his  work,  not  included  in  the  English  translation  by  Mir* 
Lewis ;  also  Meier,  Be  Bonis  Dsmnatorom,  sect,  ii,  pp.  6-10.  Wachsmnlh 
enoneonsly  places  the  date  of  it  after  the  Thirty ;  see  HeUen.  Alterth.  ii, 
ix,p.a67. 
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odor.  Let  all  AUwDians  swear  aa  oath  nacbr  Ae  MorUloa  of 
full-grown  victims,  in  their  respectiTe  tribes  and  demesy  to  kiO 
hiin.1  Let  the  oath  be  as  foUows:  < I  will  kill  with  my  own 
hand,  if  I  am  able,  any  man  who  shall  sobvert  the  demoerMj  al 
Athens,  or  who  shall  hold  any  office  in  future  after  the  demoo* 
ncy  has  been  sabverted,  or  shall  rise  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  a  despot,  or  shall  help  the  despot  to  establish 
himself.  And  if  any  one  ebe  shall  kill  him,  I  will  aooount  the 
slayer  to  be  holy  as  respects  both  gods  and  demons,  as  having 
slain  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  And  I  engage  by  word,  by 
deed,  and  by  vote,  to  sell  his  property  and  make  over  one^half 
of  the  proceeds  to  the  slayer,  without  withholding  anything.  If 
any  man  shall  perish  in  slaying  or  in  trying  to  slay  the  despo^ 
I  will  be  kind  both  to  him  and  to  his  children,  as  to  Haimodioa 
and  Aristogeiton,  and  their  descendants.  And  I  hereby  break 
and  renounce  all  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  hostile  to  the 
Athenian  people,  either  at  Athens  or  at  the  camp  (at  Samos)  or 
elsewhere.^'  Let  all  Athenians  swear  this  as  the  r^^ular  oath» 
immediately  before  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  with  sacrifice  and 
fiiU-grown  victims; 3  invoking  upon  lum  who  keeps  it,  good 

»  Andokidds  de  Mygteriis,  Beets.  95-99.  (c.  16,  p.  48,  R)  —  "0  <r  &wokt8U 

S**A^^vaiovc  airavTtt(f  Ka&* Upuv  re^eiuv^  itard.  f  vAdf  KaX  k^t^ 
6^fiovCt  airoKTeivetv  T<hf  ravra  irot^aavra. 

The  comment  of  Sievers  (Commentationes  De  Xenophontifl  HeUenicis, 
Berlin,  1833,  pp.  18, 19)  on  the  events  of  this  time,  is  not  clear. 

•  Andokidfis  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  95-99.  (c.  16,  p.48,  B.)    'Owoooc  ^  Bp^oi 

To  what  partieukir  anti-constitodonal  oaths  aUosion  is  here  made,wi 
cannot  telL  All  those  of  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  both  at  Samoa  and, 
at  Athens,  are  donbtless  intended  to  be  abrogated:  and  this  oath,  like  that 
of  the  armament  at  Samos  (Thucyd.  riii,  75),  is  intended  to  be  sworn  bj 
every  one,  inclading  those  who  had  before  been  membcn  of  the  oligarchi' 
eal  oonspincy.  Perhaps  it  may  also  be  intended  to  abrogate  the  covenant 
sworn  by  the  members  of  the  political  clubs  or  ^vufuauu  among  them^ 
selves,  in  BO  far  as  it  pledged  them  '*o  anti-constitutional  acta  (Thncyd,  viii, 
54-81). 

»  Andokidfis  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  95-99,  (c.  16,  p.  48,  B.)  TaHra  dh  hfic 
9ianuv  'A^iivalot  whvrti  ko^  lepav  rcA«t«»,' rdv  v6fitftov  ifucov,  irp^ 
AtowmcM;,  etc  ,  ^^^ 

VOL.  Yin.  4*  «oc- 
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iMngs  in  nbniMlaiioe ;  but  upon  him  wbo  Iweahs  it,iestnietioB  Ibr 
himself  as  well  as  for  his  family." 

Bach  was  the  remarkable  decree  which  the  Atheniafis  not  only 
passed  in  senate  and  public  assembly,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but  also  caused  to  be  engraved 
CD  a  column  close  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house.  It  piainlj 
indicates,  not  merely  that  the  democracy  had  returned,  but  an 
unusual  intensity  of  democratical  feeling  along  with  it.  The 
constitution  which  aU  the  *Athenians  thus  swore  to  maintain  by 
the  most  strenuous  measures  of  def<^ce,  must  have  been  a  eata* 
Stitution  in  which  aU  Athenians  had  political  rights,  not  one  of 
Five  Thousand  privileged  persons  excluding  the  rest.^  This  de* 
eree  became  invalid  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  by  the 
general  resolution  then  passed  not  to  act  upon  any  laws  passed 
before  the  archonship  of  Eukleid^,  unless  specially  reenacted. 
But  the  column  on  which  it  stood  engraved  still  remained,  and 
ihe  words  were  read  upon  it,  at  least  down  to  the  time  of  the 
<Hrator  Lykurgus,  eighty  years  afterwards.^ 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  however,  and  the 
transfer  of  political  power  to  the  Five  Thousand,  which  tode 
place  in  the  first  public  assembly  held  after  the  defeat  off  Ere« 
tria,  was  sufficient  to  induce  most  of  the  violent  leaders  of  the 
Four  Hundred  forthwith  to  leave  Athens.  Peisander,  Alexikl^ 
and  others,  went  off  secretly  to  Dekeleia :  3  Aristarchus  alone 


^  Those  who  think  that  a  new  constitution  was  established,  after  the  de- 
position of  the  Four  Hundred,  are  perplexed  to  fix  the  period  at  which  tb« 
old  democracy  was  restored.  K.  F.  Hermann  and  others  suppose,  without 
any  special  proof,  that  it  was  restored  at  the  time  when  Alkibiadds  returned 
to  Athens  in  407  b.c.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staats  Alterthiimer,  8. 
167,  note  13. 

'  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  sect  131,  c.  31,  p.  225 :  compare  Bemostheiu 
adv.  Leptin.  sect.  138,  c.  34,  p.  506. 

If  we  wanted  an j  proof,  how  perfectly  reckless  and  unmeaning  is  tfaa 
mention  of  the  name  of  SoUm  by  the  orators,  we  should  find  it  in  this  pa»* 
sage  of  Andokidds.  He  calls  this  psephism  of  Demophantus  a  iaw  of  Solon 
(sect.  96) :  see  above  in  this  History,  vol.  Hi,  ch.  xi,  p.  122. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  98.  Most  of  these  fugitives  returned  six  years  afterwards, 
after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  when  the  Athenian  people  again  became 
suhject  to  an  oligarchy  in  the  persons  of  the  Thirty.    Several  of  th^n  be- 
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maae  hit  €^t  tbe  meani  of  iiiflictuig  a  new  mmmi  opon  Ui 
countrj.  Being  among  the  nomber  of  the  genetak,  he  availed 
himseif  of  this  aothority  to  mardi— with  some  of  the  mdeet 
among  those  Scythian  arohersy  who  did  the  pdioe  daity  of  the  oitf 
— to  OSnod,  on  the  Bceotian  firontier,  which  was  at  that  nuvm^f^^ 
under  siege  by  a  body  of  Corinthians  and  Bceotiaas  united. 
Aristarchosy  in  concert  with  the  besiegerBy  presented  himself  to 
the  garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
JBst  condnded  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that 
CEnoS  shoald  be  surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  He  therefore^  as 
general,  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  place,  under  liie  benefit  of  a 
truce  to  return  home.  The  garrison  having  been  ckse&y  blod^ed 
mp9  and  kept  wholly  ignorant  of  the  aetoal  conditioD  ik  polilao% 
obeye<f  the  order  without  reserve ;  so  that  the  Boootaans  aoqnired 
Ipossession  of  this  very  important  frontier  positiony  a  new  thoim 
In  the  side  of  Athens,  besides  Dekeleia.1 

Thus  was  Ihe  Athenian  democracy  again  restared,  and  the 
divorce  between  the  city  and  the  annament  at  Samoa  tenaiiiated, 
after  an  int^rupdon  of  about  four  months  by  the  saceessfiil  eon* 
apiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  It  was  only  by  a  sort  of  miiada 
-^  or  rather  by  the  in<aredible  backwardness  and  stopsdity  of  bar 
fereign  enemies  — that  Athens  escaped  alive  from  tins  nefimoos 
agression  of  her  own  ablest  and  wealthiest  citizens.  That  the 
victorious  democracy  should  animadvert  upon  and  punish  the 
principal  actors  concerned  in  it,  —  who  had  satiated  their  own 
selfish  ambition  at  the  cost  of  so  much  suffering,  anxiety,  and 
peril  to  their  country,  —  was  nothing  more  than  rigcHroos  justice. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  peculiar:  for  the  counter- 
revolution had  been  accomplished  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  minority 
among  the  Four  Hundred  themselves,  —  Theramen^,  Aristo* 
krat^,  and  others,  together  with  the  Board  of  Elders  called  Fro* 
hCkH, — all  <^  whom  had  been,  at  the  outset,  either  principals  or 

eune  members  of  the  senate  which  worked  under  the  Thirty  (Lysias  cont. 
Agorat.  sect.  80,  c.  18.  p.  495). 

Whether  Aiistotel^  and  ChariklSs  were  among  the  number  of  the  ZVMr 
Hundred  who  now  went  into  exile,  as  Wattenbacfa  affirms  (Be  Qnadiingent. 
Ath.  Factione,  p.  66),  seems  not  clearly  made  out. 

"  Thucyd.  viii,  89, 90.  ^Apiorapx^i  «^P  ^  ^o^f  fiohara  mH  U  irXeioTW 
hfavrioc  ry  d^mh  etc.  • 
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BOtomgikeB  ia  tint  irfBtem  of  tenwiam  And  ftfKBWfliiMfctioiit  wbeie- 
by  the  democnioj  had  been  overthrown  and  the  oligarchical 
ralen  eatablished  in  the  senate^house.  The  earlier  0{»eratioiis 
of  the  conspinu^y  therefore,  thoagh  among  its  worst  features, 
oould  not  be  e^Kwed  to  inquiry  and  trial  without  compromising 
these  parties  as  fellow*«riminals.  Theramenes  evaded  this  di£&- 
ottltj,  by  selecting  for  animadyersion  a  recent  act  of  the  miyoritj 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  which  he  and  his  partisans  had  opposed,  and 
on  which  therefore  he  had  no  interests  adverse  either  to  justice 
or  to  the  popular  feeling.  He  stood  foremost  to  impeach  the  last 
ettbassy  s^t  hj  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta,  sent  with  instmo- 
tions  to  purchase  peace  and  alliance  at  almost  anj  price,  and 
osnnected  with  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Ectioneia  for  the 
reception  of  an  enemy's  garrison.  This*  act  of  manifest  tfeasoui 
in  which  Antiphon,  Phryniohus,  and  ten  other  known  envoys  were 
otmoemed,  was  chosen  as  the  special  matter  for  public  trial  and 
puushmenti  not  less  on  public  grounds  than  with  a  view  to  his 
own  Ikvor  in  the  renewed  democracy.  But  the  fiust  that  it  was 
Theramen^  who  thus  denounced  his  old  friends  and  fellow-c(»» 
ipirators,  after  having  lent  hand  and  heart  to  their  earlier  and 
not  less  guilty  deeds,  was  long  remembered  as  a  treacherous  be- 
tnyal,  and  employed  in  after  days  as  an  excuse  for  atrocious 
iigustloe  against  himself.^ 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission,  all  except 
Phrynichus,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Onomaklds,  seem  to 
have  already  escaped  to  Dekeleia  or  elsewhere.  Phrynichus,  as 
I  have  motioned  a  few  pages  above,  had  been  assassinated  several 
days  bdbre.  Respecting  his  memory,  a  condemnatory  vote  had 
already  been  just  passed  by  the  restored  senate  of  Five  Hundred, 
decreeing  that  his  property  should  be  confiscated  and  his  house 
rased  to  the  ground,  and  conferring  the  gift  of  citizenship,  to- 
gether with  a  pecuniary  recompense,  on  two  foreigners  who 


'  Lysias  oont.  Eratosthen,  c.  11,  p.  427,  sects.  66-68.  BovX6fievo(  6h  (The- 
IMBMnds)  r^  iffterip^  vX^ei  Trurrd^  doKetv  elvat,  ^kvTi^Ctvra  koX  ^ApxeirroXe- 
/MVy  ^iXraT9V^  ivra^  abrii^y  Kan/yop&p  aneKTeivev  *  elg  Toaovrov  6h  KaKiof 
if?^ev,  &<ne  &fia  fih>  6t€t  ri^v  irpbc  iKtivovg  vianv  ifi&c  xareSovXCfcaTOy  6Ut 
dk  r^  npdt  iftdf  ra^  ^iXovg  avuXeaev. 

Compare  Xenophon,  Hellen,  ii,  3,  30-33. 
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didmed  to  bare  assaaBuuited  lum.i  The  odier  threa^  Aiitipho% 
Archeptdiemiis,  and  Onomaklds,'  were  presented  in  name  (o  tha 
senate  by  the  generals,  of  whom  probably  Theramends  was  one^ 
as  having  gone  on  a  mission  to  Sparta  for  parposes  of  mischief 
to  Athens,  partly  on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  partly  throng^  dw 
Spartan  garrison  at  Dekeleia.  Upon  this  presentation,  doobtbai 
a  document  of  some  length  and  going  into  partienlars,  a  senator 
named  Andron  moved :  That  the  generals,  aided  by  any  ten  ( 
tors  whom  they  may  choose,  do  seize  the  three  persons  i 
and  hold  them  in  custody  for  trial ;  that  the  thesmothetsd  do  seni 
to  each  of  the  three  a  formal  summons,  to  prepare  thtaiselvesftr 
trial  on  a  future  day  before  the  dikastery,  on  the  charge  of  hi|^ 
treason,  and  do  bring  them  to  trial  on  the  day  named ;  assisted 
by  the  generals,  the  ten  senators  chosen  as  auxiliaries,  and  aoj 
other  citizen  who  may  please  to  take  part,  as  their  aoeusei*. 
Each  of  the  three  was  to  be  tried  separately,  and,  if  condemned!! 

>  That  these  votes,  respecting  the  memory  and  the  death  of  FhiymehaSi 
preceded  the  trial  of  Antiphon,  we  may  gather  from  the  conclnding  words 
of  the  sentence  passed  apon  Antiphon :  see  Flotarch,  Vit.  z,  Oratt.  p.  834| 
B:  compare  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  313. 

Both  Xiysias  and  Lykiugus,  the  or8t<»B,  contaiii  statements  aboat  the 
death  of  Fhrynichos  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  Thn^didte.  Balk 
these  orators  agree  in  reporting  the  names  of  the  two  f<»eigBeri  who  daim- 
ed  to  have  slain  PhrynichaB,  and  whose  claim  was  allowed  by  the  people 
afterwards,  in  a  formal  reward  and  vote  of  citizenship,  Thrasybnlna  of  Kal- 
ydon,  Apollodoras  of  Megara  (Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  c.  18,  492 ;  Lykvxg. 
cont.  licokrat.  c.  29,  p.  217). 

Lykoigns  says  that  PluTnichns  was  assasriaated  by  night,  **Baar  the 
foantain,  hard  by  the  willow-trees :"  which  is  quite  contradictory  to  Tfair 
cydldi^,  who  states  that  the  deed  was  done  in  daylight,  and  in  the  market- 
place. Agoratns,  against  whom  the  speech  of  Lysias  is  directed,  pretended 
to  hare  been  one  of  the  assassins,  and  claimed  reward  on  that  score. 

The  story  of  Lyknrgus,  that  the  Athenian  people,  on  the  proposition  of 
Kritias,  eidmmed  and  brooght  to  trial  the  dead  bodyof  Fhryaichas,  and  thai 
Anitarchns  and  Alezikl^  were  put  to  death  for  nndertaking  its  defence,  is 
certainly  in  part  false,  and  probably  wholly  false.  Aristarchos  was  then  aS 
(Enod,  Alexiklds  at  Dekeleia. 

*  Onotiiaklte  had  been  one  of  the  eolleagaes  of  Fhryniehns,  as  genMst  of 
the  armament  in  Ionia,  in  the  preceding  antnmn  (Thucyd.  imU  8&)* 

In  one  of  the  Biograplnes  of  Thncydidds  (p.  xxii,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  edltaoaK 
it  is  stated  that  Onomdklte  was  execatsd  along  with  the  other  two;  b«ttha 
docoment  cited  in  the  Fsendo-Flntarch  contradicts  this. 
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was  to  be  dealt  with  acoording  to  the  penal  law  of  the  city  agaiftti 
traitors,  or  persons  guiltj  of  treason.^ 

Though  fill  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were  at  Athens,  or 
at  least  were  supposed  to  be  there,  on  the  day  when  this  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  senate,  yet,  before  it  was  executed, 
Onomakl^s  had  fled ;  so  that  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  only 
were  imprisoned  for  trial.  They  too  must  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity for  leaving  the  city,  and  we  might  have  presumed  thai 
Antiphon  would  have  thought  it  quite  as  necessaiy  to  retire  as 
Peisander  and  Alexikl^s.  So  acute  a  man  as  he,  at  no  time  very 
popular,  must  have  known  that  now  at  least  he  had  drawn  the 
sword  against  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  manner  which  could  never 
be  forgiven.  However,  he  chose  voluntarily  to  stay:  and  this 
man,  who  had  given  orders  for  taking  off  so  many  of  the 
democratical  speakers  by  private  assassination,  received  frpm  the 
democracy,  when  triumphant,  full  notice  and  Mr  trial  on  a  dis- 
tinct and  specific  charge.  The  speech  which  he  made  in  his 
defence,  though  it  did  not  procure  acquittal,  was  listened  to,  not 
merely  with  patience,  but  with  admiration ;  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  powerful  and  lasting  effect  which  it  produced.  ThacydidSs 
describes  it  as  the  most  magnificent  defence  against  a  eapital 
charge  which  had  ever  come  before  him ;'  and  the  poet  Agathon, 
doubtless  a  hearer,  warmly  complimented  Antiphon  on  his  elo- 
quence ;  to  which  the  latter  replied,  that  the  approval  of  one  such 
discerning  judge  was  in  his  eyes  an  ample  compensation  for 
the  unfriendly  verdict  of  the  multitude.  Both  he  and  Archep- 
tolemus were  found  guilty  by  the  dikastery  and  condemned  to 
the  penalties  of  treason.  They  were  handed  over  to  the  magis- 
trates called  the  Eleven,  the  chiefs  of  executive  justice  at  Athena, 
to  be  put  to  death  by  the  customary  draught  of  hemlock.    Their 

*  Plntaroh,  Yit  z,  Onttt.  p.  834 ;  oompMre  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  i,  7,  Si: 
Apoldzis  was  one  of  the  accnsen  of  Antiphon :  see  Harpokntioa,  v.  Si»- 

'  Thncyd.  yiii,  68 ;  Aristotel.  Ethic  EndenL  iii,  6. 

BtUmken  seems  qnite  right  (IMssertat  De  Antiphont  p.  818,  Beisk.)  in 
considering  the  oration  vepl  furaaraaeoc  to  be  Ant^hon's  defence  of  hims^; 
dMNigh  Westennann  (Ge8chichtederQtie8ch.Bereds«mkeit,  p.  277)  oen- 
tmrerts  this  opinion.  This  ontionisaUiidedtoinsevvnaof  Ae  aiticlMln 
HaipokrMum. 


EXBGimoN  or  isimoN.  ^ 

l^m^ertieB  were  ooiifi«c«ted»  their  honaes  were  directed  to  be 
razed,  and  the  Tacant  site  to  be  marked  bj  ootainiMy  wkh  the 
iiwcription:  <<The  residence  of  Antiphon  the  traitor,— of  Ar- 
eh^tolemos  the  traitor."  They  were  not  permitted  to  be  boriad 
either  in  Attica,  or  in  any  territory  subject  to  Athenian  domiiiioii.i 
Their  children,  both  l^itimate  and  illegitiniate,  were  deprived 
of  the  citicenship;  and  the  dtisen  who  shouhi  adopt  aay 
descendant  of  either  of  them,  was  to  be  himself  in  like  manner 
disfranchised. 

Such  was  the  sentence  passed  by  the  dika8tery,pur8oant  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  treason.  It  was  directed  to  be  engraved  on  tlie 
Bame  brazen  column  as  the  decree  of  honor  to  the  slayers  of 
Phrynichus.  From  that  column  it  was  transcribed,  and  has  thai 
passed  into  history.^ 

>  S«,  ThemistoklSs.  as  a  traitor,  was  not  allowed  to  be  baried  in  Attica 
(Thncyd.  i,  138  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Vit.  Tbemistocl.  ii,  10).  His  IHends  an 
•aid  to  lufcTe  iHfongfat  his  bonea  diither  aecretlj. 

'  It  is  given  at  length  in  Ftendo-Plntarch,  Vit.  z,  Oratt.  pp.  688, 884.  It 
was  presenred  by  Ciecilias,  a  Sicilian  and  rhetorical  teacher,  oi  the  Angos- 
tan  age ;  who  possessed  sixty  orations  ascribed  to  Antiphon,  twenty-fiye  of 
which  he  considered  spnrions. 

Antiphon  left  a  daughter,  whom  Kallaschnu  sued  for  in  marriage,  pom- 
ant  to  die  forms  of  law,  being  entitled  to  do  so  on  the  score  <^  near  n^tiba- 
flhip  (hreduMuraTo).  Kalheschms  was  himself  one  of  the  Foot  Hoadrsd, 
perhaps  a  brother  of  Eritias.  It  seems  singular  that  the  legal  power  of  suing 
at  law  for  a  female  in  marriage,  hj  right  of  near  kin  (rot)  hriduca^ea^ai), 
conld  extend  to  a  female  disfranchised  and  debarred  from  all  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

if  we  may  beliere  Harpokration,  Andron,  who  made  the  motion  in  ^ 
B«nata  for  sending  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemns  to  trial,  had  been  himself 
a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs,  as  well  as  Theiamente  (Haip.  r. 
'AvSptMf). 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  upon  that  passage  (Tiii,  68)  wherein  Thucydidte 
calls  Antiphon  aper^  oMei^  lorepoc,  "  inferior  to  no  man  in  Tirtne,"  well 
deeervee  to  be  consulted.  This  passage  shows,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  what 
were  the  political  and  private  qnaUties  which  determined  the  esteem  of  Th«- 
cydidte.  It  shows  that  his  sympathies  went  along  with  the  oligarchicalparty ; 
and  that,  while  the  ezaggerationa  of  oppositlon-iipeakerB,  or  demagogues, 
tooh  as  those  which  he  imputes  to  Kleon  and  Hyperbolas,  proroked  his  hit- 
ler hatred,  ezaggerationB  of  the  oligaichical  waifiure,  or  multiplied  assasil- 
nations,  did  not  make  him  like  a  man  die  worse.  But  it  shows,  at  the  same 
tfane,  his  great  caador  in  the  nanationof  focts ;  for  he  gives  an  mndisgoissd 
reyelation  both  of  the  assassinations,  and  of  the  treason,  of  AatSpboM. 
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How  many  of  the  Ftm  Handred  oHgafcha  actnaDj  eaiaie  to 
trial  or  were  punished,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  hot  them 
is  ground  for  believing  that  none  were  put  to  death  except  Antl- 
phim  and  Archeptolemus,  perhaps  also  Aristarchus,  the  betrayer 
of  CEno^  to  the  Boeotians.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
formally  tried  and  condemned  :i  though  by  what  aoeidant  he 
afterwards  came  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  irfter  having 
<mce  efiected  his  escape,  we  are  not  informed.  The  property  oC 
Peisander,  he  himself  having  escaped,  was  confiscated,  and  grant- 
ed either  wholly  or  in  part  as  a  recompense  to  ApoUodorus,  one 
of  the  assassins  of  Phrynichus:?  probably  the  property  of  the 
other  conspicuous  fugitive  oligarchs  was  oonfiscated  also.  Pdy- 
stratos,  another  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  only  become  ft 
member  of  that  body  a  few  days  before  its  fall,  was  tried  during 
absence,  which  absence  his  defenders  afterwards  accounted  for, 
by  saying  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  naval  battle  of  Ere* 
tria,  and  heavily  fined.  .It  seems  that  each  of  the  Four  Hundred 
Was  called  on  to  go  through  an  audit  and  a  triid  of  accooatability, 
according  to  the  practice  general  at  Athens  with  magistrates  going 
out  of  office.  Such  of  them  as  did  not  appear  to  this  trial  were 
condemned  to  fine,  to  exile,  or  to  have  their  names  recorded  as 
traitors :  but  most  of  those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have  been 
acquitted ;  partly,  we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  logistae,  or  auditing 
officers,  though  some  were  condemned  either  to  fine  or  to  partial 
political  disability,  along  with  those  hoplites  who  had  been  the 
most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred.^ 

'  Xenoph«  Hellenic,  i,  7, 2S.  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  passsge; 
duMigh  it  fnay  also  mean  that  a  day  for  trial  was  named,  but  that  Aristai^ 
chns  did  npt  appear.  Aristarchns  maj  possibly  have  been  made  prisoner  in 
one  of  the  engagements  which  took  place  between  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia 
and  the  Athenians.  The  Athenian  exiles  in  a  body  established  themselres 
at  Dekeleia,  and  carried  on  constant  war  with  the  dtiaens  at  Athens:  see 
Lysias,  De  Bonis  Nici»  Fratris,  Or.  xviii,  ch.  4,  p.  604 :  Pro  PcdyBteato,  Ofat. 
xXf  c.  7,  p.  6S8 ;  AndokidSs  de  Mysteriis,  c.  17,  p.  50. 

>  Lysias,  De  Ole&  Sacr&,  Or.  rii,  ch.  ii,  p.  363,  Beisk. 

*  "  Quadringentis  ipsa  dominatio  fraadi  non  fait ;  imo  qni  cam  Theraiae&a 
at  Aiistocrate  steterant,  in  magno  honors  habitl  sont :  imuiibafl  antem  m* 
times  teddendn  fneront ;  qoi  tolam  yertissent,  pioditoies  jodioati  sittt, 
liamtna  in  publioo  proposila.'^  ( Wattenbadi,  De  QoadringentorBm  Aiheioa 
PtetioM»p.«&) 
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lajieliiwlfy  M  we  Mttke  <Nrt  tl»  partieBkr  pitM6ediii|{i  of  the 
AHMDian  pe^e  «l  tfut  restonUkm  of  the  demociwcj,  we  know 

From  the  psephism  of  Patrokleid^s,  passed  six  years  sabseqaentlj,  after 
the  battle  of  JEgospotamos,  we  learn  that  the  names  of  such  among  the  Fonr 
Hundred  as  did  not  stay  to  take  their  trial,  were  engrared  on  pillara  dittiiioi 
from  those  who  were  tried  and  condemned  either  to  fine  or  to  Tsrioiu  diie* 
bflHieB ;  AmAai^ddiH  de  Myttoriis,  secu.  7^78 :  Kai  ioa  &v6fMTa  tup  rtrpm* 
KrnoUiv  Ttvdc  tyyeYpawTot,,  ^  &XXo  ri  vgpi  ruv  iv  ry  iTuyapxi^  wpax&evruif 
Sari  irov  yeyftofifiivov,  irX^v  6noaa  iv  ar^Xaic  yiypairrat  ritv 
u^  iv^ade  fieivavTov ^etc.  These  last  names,  as  the  most  criminal, 
were  excepted  from  the  amnesty  of  Patrokleidds. 

We  liere  see  that  there  were  two  categories  among  the  eoodemiied  Foar 
Hundred :  1.  Those  who  leoiaitted  to  stand  the  trial  of  aoooantability,  aa4 
wene  oondeiimed  either  to  a  fine  which  they  coold  not  pay,  or  to  some  poi^ 
tive  disability.  2.  Those  who  did  not  remain  to  stand  their  trial,  and  were 
condemned  par  corUumace, 

Along  with  the  first  category  we  find  other  names  besides  those  of  tin 
Fonr  Hundred,  found  guilty  as  their  partisans :  6Xko  n  (Svofta)  ntpt  rfir 
hf  ry  bhyapxi^  vpax^ivruv.  Among  these  partisans  we  may  rank  die  M^ 
diers  mentioned  a  little  before,  sect.  75:  ol  (rrpari£rrai,  o2f  irt  kniftti* 
vav  iirl  t&v  rvpavvuv  iv  ry  iroXet,  tH  fikv  aXXa  ipf  &nep  roic  oXAoif 
noXiT€U(,  elirelv  S'  iv  r^i  iripn^  ovk  i^  airois  ohSe  pov^ifaai^  where  the 
preposition  i^rl  seems  to  signify  not  simply  contemporaneousness,  but  a  sort 
of  intimate  connection,  like  the  phrase  iirl  irpoaruTov  oUelv  (see  MatliikB, 
Gr.  Gt.  sect.  584 ;  Kfihner,  6r.  6r.  sect.  611). 

The  oration  of  Lysias  pro  Folystrmto  is  on  seyeral  points  oUenre :  b«t  we 
make  oat  that  Polystratos  was  one  of  the  Four  Hondied  who  did  not  come 
to  stand  his  trial  of  accountability,  and  was  therefore  condemned  in  his 
absence.  Severe  accusations  were  made  against  him,  and  h<;  was  falsely 
asserted  to  be  the  cousin,  whereas  he  was  in  reality  only  fisllow-demot,  of 
Phiynichus  (sects.  20, 24, 11 ).  The  defence  explains  his  non-appearance,  by 
sayfaig  that  he  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Eretria,  and  that  the  trial 
took  place  immediately  after  the  deposition  of  the  Fonr  Hundred  (sects.  14| 
24).  He  was  heayily  fined,  and  deprived  of  his  citizenship  (sects.  1 5, 33, 38). 
It  wonld  appear  that  the  fine  was  greater  than  his  property  could  diachaige} 
accordingly  this  fine,  remaining  unpaid,  would  become  chargeable  upon  hia 
eens  after  his  death,  and  unless  they  could  pay  it,  they  would  come  into  the 
situation  of  insolvent  public  debtors  to  the  state,  which  wonld  debar  them 
from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citicenship,  so  long  as  the  debt  remained 
impaid.  Bat  while  Polystratos  was  alive,  his  sons  were  not  liable  to  the 
state  for  tiie  payment  of  his  fine ;  and  they  therefore  still  remained  citizens, 
and  in  the  fidl  exercise  of  their  rights,  though  he  was  disfranchised.  They 
were  three  sons,  aU  of  whom  had  served  with  credit  as  hoplites,  and  even  as 
horsemen,  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.  In  the  speech  before  us,  one  of  them 
pxefiBrs  a  petition  to  the  dikasteiy,  that  the  sentence  passed  against  his  iithtt 
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IW>tn  Thucjdidfo  that  their  pradence  and  moderaHon  were  i 
plary.  The  eulogj,  which  he  hestowii  in  stidi  emphatie  term 
npon  their  behavior  at  this  jancture,  is  indeed  doubly  remark- 
able :  1  first,  because  it  comes  from  an  exile,  not  friendly  to  the 
democracy,  and  a  strong  admirer  of  Antiphon ;  next,  because  the 
janctnre  itself  was  one  eminently  trying  to  the  popular  morality, 
and  likely  to  degenerate,  by  almost  natural  tendency,  into  excess 
of  reactionary  vengeance  and  persecution.  The  democracy  was 
now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating  from  Kleisthen^,  and  fifty 
years  old,  even  dating  from  the  final  reforms  of  Ephialt^s  and 
Feriklds ;  so  that  self-government  and  political  equality  were  a 
part  of  the  habitual  sentiment  of  every  man's  bosom,  heightened 
in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was  not  merely  a  democraof, 
but  an  imperial  democracy,  having  dependencies  abroad.^  At 
a  moment  when,  from  unparalleled  previous  disasters,  she  is  barely 
able  to  keep  up  the  struggle  against  her  foreign  enemies,  a  small 
knot  of  her  own  wealthiest  citizens,  taking  advantage  of  her 
Weakness,  contrive,  by  a  tissue  of  fraud  and  force  not  less  flagl« 
tious  than  skilfully  combined,  to  concentrate  in  their  own  hrnds 
the  powers  of  the  state,  and  to  tear  from  their  countrymen  the 
security  against  bad  government,  the  sentiment  of  equal  citizen- 
ship, and  the  long-established  freedom  of  speech.  Nor  is  this 
all :  these  conspirators  not  only  plant  an  oligarchical  eovereignty 
in  the  senate-house,  but  also  sustain  that  sovereignty  by  inviting 
a  foreign  garrison  from  without,  and  by  betraying  Athens  to  her 
Peloponnesian  enemies.    Two  more  deadly  injuries  it  is  impossi- 


may  be  mitigated ;  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  nnmeTked,  1 
passed  while  his  father  was  afraid  to  stand  forwafd  in  his  own  defeiuie, 
partly  as  recompense  for  distinguished  military  services  of  all  the  three  sons. 
The  speech  was  delivered  at  a  time  later  than  the  battle  of  KjnossSma,  in 
the  antomn  of  this  year  (sect.  81 ),  bnt  not  very  long  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  and  certainly,  I  think,  long  before  the  Thirty;  so  that 
the  assertion  of  Taylor  (Yit.  Lysise,  p.  55)  that  aU  the  extant  oratioiisof 
Lysias  bear  date  after  the  Thirty,  must  be  received  with  thia  exoeplioiL 

'  This  testimony  of  ThncydidSs  is  amply  snfllcient  to  refute  the  rmgwb 
assertions  in  the  Oration  xxv,  of  Lysias  ( A^^v  Karo^ixr.'Airo^  sects.  34, 36), 
about  great  enormities  now  committed  by  the  Athenians ;  though  Mr.  Mi^ 
ford  copies  these  assertions  as  if  they  were  real  history,  referring  them  to  a 
tfme  four  yean  afterwards  (History  of  Greece,  ch.  xx,  s.  1,  voL  iv,  p.  827). 

»  Thttcyd.  viii,  68. 
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Mb  to  imagiae;  and  from  neitlier  of  tbom  would  AthoM  bai» 
6Beafed,  if  lier  foreign  enemy  had  manifeeted  reasonable  alacriif • 
Coosideiing  the  immense  peril,  the  narrow  escape,  and  Uie  im* 
paired  eondiUon  in  which  Athens  was  left,  notwithstanding  her 
escape^  we  mig^t  well  have  expected  in  the  people  a  yiolence  oi 
reactionary  hostility  such  as  eveiy  calm  obsenrer,  while  making 
allowanoe  for  the  provocation,  must  nevertheless  have  condemned } 
and  p^haps  somewhat  analogous  to  that  exasperation  which,  un* 
d^  very  simikr  drcumstances,  had  caosed  the  bloody  massacres 
at  Korkyra.'  And  when  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the  occasion 
wht<^  Thucydid^,  an  observer  rather  less  than  impartial,  selects 
to  eulogize  their  good  conduct  and  moderation,  we  are  made 
iie^  J  sensible  of  the  good  habits  which  their  previous  dm/UH^ 
iBcy  must  have  implanted  in  them,  and  which  now  served  as  m 
corrective  to  the  impulse  of  the  actual  moment.  They  had  bo- 
come  familiar  with  the  cementing  force  of  a  common  sentiment ; 
they  had  learned  to  hold  sacred  the  inviolability  of  law  and  jua» 
tiee,  even  in  respect  to  their  worst  enemy ;  and  what  was  of  not 
kss  moment,  the  frequency  and  freedom  of  political  discussion  had 
taught  them  not  only  to  substitute  the  contentions  of  the  tongue 
for  those  <tf  the  sword,  but  also  to  conceive  their  situation  with 
its  present  and  prospective  liabilities,  instead  of  bei^g  hurried 
away  by  bliud  retrospective  vengeance  against  the  past 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  Grecian  history  more  memorable 
or  more  instructive,  than  that  between  this  oligarchical  conspiracy, 
eoodueted  by  some  of  the  ablest  hands  at  Athens,  and  the  demo- 
eratical  movement  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Samoa,  among 
the  Athenian  armament  and  the  Samian  citizens.  In  the  former, 
we  have  nothing  but  selfishness  and  perscmal  ambitiim,  from  the 
beginning :  first,  a  partnership  to  seiae  for  their  own  advantage 
the  powers  of  government ;  next,  after  this  object  has  been 
accomplished,  a  breach  among  the  partners,  arising  out  of  disap- 
pointment alike  selfish.  We  find  appeal  made  to  nothing  but 
the  worst  tendencies ;  either  tricks  to  practise  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  or  extra-judicial  murders  to  winrk  upon  their  fear. 
Jn  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  invoked  is  that  of 
common  patriotism,  and  equal,  publio4ninded  sympathy.    That 

»  See  about  the  eyents  in  Korkym,  vol,  vi,  ch.  1,  p.  283. 
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wbich  we  read  in  Thncydidls, —  wben  the  soldiers  of  the  annip 
meat  and  the  Samian  citizens,  pledged  themselyes  to  each  other 
bj  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy,  to  maintain  harmony 
and  good  feeling  with  each  other,  to  prosecute  energeticallj  the 
war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  remain  at  enmity  with 
ihe  oligarchical  ccmspirators  at  Athens,  —  is  a  scene  among  the. 
most  dramatic  and  inspiriting  which  occurs  in  his  history.^  More- 
over,  we  recognize  at  Samos  the  same  absence  of  reactionary 
vengeance  as  at  Athens,  afler  the  attack  of  the  oligarchs,  Athe> 
nian  as  well  as  Samian,  has  been  repelled ;  although  those  oli- 
garchs had  begun  by  assassinating  Hyperbolus  and  others. 
There  is  througl^ut  this  whole  democratical  movement  at  Samos 
a  generous  exaltation  of  common  sentiment  over  personal,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  ferocity  against  opponents,  such 
as  nothing  except  democracy  ever  inspired  in  the  Grecian  bosonu 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  this  was  a  special  movement  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  and  that  the  details  of  a  democratical  government 
correspond  to  it  but  imperfectly.  Neither  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, nor  in  that  of  a  people,  does  the  ordinary  and  every-day 
mov^nent  appear  at  all  worthy  of  those  particular  seasons  in 
which  a  man  is  lifted  above  his  own  level  and  becomes  capable 
of  extreme  devotion  and  heroism.  Yet  such  emotions,  though 
their  complete  predominance  is  never  otherwise  than  transitory, 
have  their  foundation  in  veins  of  sentiment  which  are  not  even 
at  other  times  wholly  extinct,  but  count  among  the  manifold  forces 
tending  to  modify  and  improve,  if  they  cannot  govern,  human 
action.  Even  their  moments  of  transitory  predominance  leave 
a  luminous  track  behind,  and  render  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  them  more  apt  to  conceive  again  the  same  generoos 
impulse,  through  in  fainter  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of 
Grecian  democracy  that  it  did  raise  this  feeling  of  equal  and 
patriotic  communion :  sometimes,  and  on  rare  occasions,  like  the 
scene  at  Samos,  with  overwhelming  intensity,  so  as  to  impasaioii 
an  unanimous  multitude ;  more  frequently,  in  feebler  tide,  yet 
such  as  gave  some  chance  to  an  honest  and  eloquent  orator,  of 
making  successful  appeal  to  public  feeling  against  corruption  or 
selfishness*    If  we  fc^ow  the  movements  of  Antiphon  and  his 

*  Thucyd.  yiii,  76. 
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fenow-conspirators  at  Atbens,  oontemp<»raneou8  wHh  the  dcmoenl* 
ical  manifeatations  at  Samos,  we  shall  see  that  not  only  was  no 
such  generous  impulse  included  in  it,  but  the  f  oooaas  of  thdr 
scheme  depended  upon  their  being  able  to  strike  aU  oommoD  and 
active  patriotism  out  of  the  Athenian  bosom.  Under  the  ^  oold 
shade  "  of  their  oligarchy  —  even  if  we  suppose  the  absence  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  which  would  probably  soon  hare  become  rift 
had  their  dominion  lasted,  as  we  shall  presently  learn  from  the 
history  of  the  second  oligarchy  of  Thirty  —  no  sentiment  would 
have  been  left  to  the  Athenian  multitude  except  fear,  servility,  or 
at  best  a  tame  and  dumb  sequacity  to  leaders  whom  they  neither 
chose  nor  controlled.  To  those  who  regard  different  forms  of 
government  as  distinguished  from  each  other  mainly  by  the  feel* 
ings  which  each  tends  to  inspire  in  magistrates  as  weO  as  dtiseni^ 
the  contemporaneous  scenes  of  Athens  and  Samos  will  miggMt 
instructive  comparisons  between  Grecian  oligarchy  and  Gredm 
democracy. 


CHAPTER   LXIII. 

THE  BESTORED  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE  DEPOSmON 
OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED,  DOWN  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS 
THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

The  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,  installed  in  th« 
senate-house  about  February  or  Maroh  411  B.c.y  and  deposed 
about  July  of  the  same  year,  after  four  or  ^ve  months  of  danger 
and  distraction  such  as  to  bring  her  almost  within  the  grasp  of 
her  enemies,  has  now  been  terminated  by  the  restoration  of  her 
democracy;  with  what  attendant  circumstances,  has  been  amfdy 
detailed.  I  now  revert  to  the  military  and  naval  operations  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  partly  contemporaneous  with  the  political  di»- 
sensions  at  Athens,  above  described* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Peloponnesiaa  fleet  of 
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ninetj-foar  trireines,^  having  remained  not  less  than  eighty  dajs 
idle  at  Rhodes,  had  come  back  to  Mil^tns  towards  the  end  <^ 
March ;  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  rescue  of  ChioSy 
which  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Strombichid^s 
bad  been  for  some  time  besieging,  and  which  was  now  in  the 
greatest  distress.  The  main  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  however, 
prevented  Astyochus  from  effecting  this  object,  since  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  hazard  a  general  battle.  He  was  influenced 
partly  by  the  bribes,  partly  by  the  delusions,  of  Tissapbem^ 
who  sought  only  to  wear  out  both  parties  by  protracted  war,  and 
who  now  professed  to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  up  the  Pheni- 
dan  fleet  to  his  aid.  Astyochus  had  in  his  fleet  the  ships  whidi 
had  been  brought  over  for  cooperation  with  Phamabazus  at  the 
Hellespont,  and  which  were  thus  equally  unable  to  reach  their 
destination.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Spartan  Deikyllidas 
was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  there 
to  join  Phamabazus,  in  acting  against  Abydos  and  the  neighbor* 
ing  dependencies  of  Athens.  Abydos,  connected  with  Mil^tos 
by  colonial  ties,  set  the  example  of  revolting  from  Athens  to 
Derkyllidas  and  Phamabazus ;  an  example  followed,  two  days 
afterwards,  by  the  neighboring  town  of  Lampsakus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  any  Athenian 
force  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  news  of  this  danger  to  the  em- 
pire in  a  fresh  quarter,  when  conveyed  to  Chios,  alarmed  Strom- 
bichid^,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  besieging  armament 
Though  the  Chians  —  driven  to  despair  by  increasing  famine  as 
well  as  by  want  of  relief  from  Astyochus,  and  having  recently 
increased  their  fleet  to  thirty-six  triremes  against  the  Athenian 
thirty-two,  by  the  arrival  of  twelve  ships  under  Leon,  obtained 
from  Miletus  during  the  absence  of  Astyochus  at  Rhodes  —  had 
sallied  out  and  fought  an  obstinate  naval  battle  against  the  Athe- 
nians, with  some  advantage,^  yet  StrombichidSs  felt  compelled 
immediately  to  carry  away  twenty-four  triremes  and  a  body  of 
hoplites  for  the  relief  of  the  Hellespont  Hence  the  Chians 
became  sufficiently  masters  of  the  sea  to  provision  themselves 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  44,  45. 
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afresb,  though  the  Athenian  annament  and  fortUM  post  itfll 
remamed  on  the  island.  Astjochns  abo  was  enabled  to  recall 
Leon  with  the  twelve  triremes  to  Miletus,  and  thos  to  strengthen 
his  main  fleets 

The  present  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when  the  oligv^ 
cfaical  party  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  camp  at  Samosy  were 
laying  their  plan  of  conspiracy  as  already  recoanted,  and  when 
the  Athenian  generals  were  divided  in  opinion,  Channinos  siding 
with,  this  party,  Leon  and  Diomedon  against  it  Apprized  of  the 
reigning  dissension,  Astyochus  thought  it  a  favorable  c^portunitj 
for  sailing  with  his  whole  fleet  up  to  the  harbor  of  Samos,  and 
offering  battle ;  but  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  leave 
the  harbor.  He  accordingly  returned  to  MO^tus,  where  he  again 
remained  inactive,  in  expectation,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  Phenician  ships.  But  the  discontent  of  his  own  troops^ 
especially  the  Syracusan  contingent,  presently  became  uncontrol- 
lable. They  not  only  murmured  at  the  inacticni  of  the  arma- 
ment during  this  precious  moment  of  disunion  in  the  Athenian 
camp,  bat  also  detected  the  insidious  policy  of  TiBsaphemte  in 
thus  frittering  away  their  strength  without  result ;  a  policy  stall 
more  keenly  brought  home  to  their  feelings  by  his  irregularity 
in  supplying  them  with  pay  and  provision,  which  caused  seriooa 
distress.  To  appease  their  clamors,  Astyochus  was  compelled  to 
call  together  a  general  assembly,  the  resoluticm  of  which  was  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  immediate  battle.  He  accordingly  sailed  from 
Miletus  with  his  whole  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  triremes 
round  to  the  promontory  of  Mykal6  immediately  opposite  Sa- 
mos, ordering  the  Milesian  hoplites  to  cross  the  promontory  by 
land  to  the  same  point.  The  Athenian  fleet,  now  consisting  of 
only  eighty-two  sail,  in  the  absence  of  Strombichid^s,  was  then 
moored  near  Glauk§  on  the  mainland  of  Mykale ;  but  the  pub- 
lic decision  just  taken  by  the  Peloponnesians  to  fight  becoming 
known  to  them,  they  retired  to  Samos,  not  being  willing  to  engage 
with  such  inferior  numbers.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of  inaction 
on  the  part  of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  Samoa 
made  their  attempt  and  miscarried ;  the  reaction  from  which  at- 


»  Thncyd.  viu,  63.  •  Thucyd.  yiii,  78^  79. 
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tempt  Inooght  about,  idth  little  delays  the  great  democratiflal 
maoifestatioii,  and  solemn  oollectire  oath,  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
menty  coupled  with  the  nomination  of  new,  cordial,  and  nnani« 
mous  generals.  They  were  now  in  high  enthusiasm,  anxious  for 
battle  with  the  enemy,  and  Strombichid^  had  been  sent  for  im- 
mediately, that  the  fleet  might  be  united  against  the  main  enemy 
at  Mildtus.  That  officer  had  recovered  Lampsakus,  but  had  failed 
in  his  attempt  on  Abydos.^  Having  established  a  central  fortified 
station  at  Sestos,  he  now  rejoined  the  fleet  at  Samoa,  which  by  hia 
arrival  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eight  saiL  He  arrived 
m  the  night,  when  the  Pelopcmnesian  fleet  was  preparing  to  re- 
new its  attack  from  Mykald  the  next  morning.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  ships,  and  was  therefore  still  superior  in 
number  to  the  Athenians.  But  having  now  learned  both  the  ar- 
rival of  Strombichid^,  and  the  renewed  spirit  as  well  as  unanimity 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  did  not  venture 
to  persist  in  their  resolution  of  fighting.  They  returned  back  to 
Miletus,  to  the  mouth  of  which  harbor  the  Athenians  sailed,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  offering  battle  to  an  unwilling  enemy.3 

Such  confession  of  inferiority  was  well  calculated  to  embitter 
still  farther  the  discontents  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Mildtas. 
Tissaphemds  ha^  become  more  and  more  parsimonious  in  furnish- 
ing pay  and  supplies ;  while  the  recall  of  Alkibiad^s  to  Samoa, 
which  happened  just  now,  combined  with  the  uninterrupted  ap- 
parent intimacy  between  him  and  the  satrap,  confirmed  their 
belief  that  the  latter  was  intentionally  cheating  and  starving 
them  in  the  interest  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  earnest  invi- 
tations arrived  from  Phamabazus,  soliciting  the  cooperation  ot 
the  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  with  liberal  promises  of  pay  and  main* 
tenance.  Elearchus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  last  squadron 
from  Sparta,  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to  aid  Phama- 
bazus, claimed  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his  orders ;  while  Astyo- 
chus  also,  having  renounced  the  idea  of  any  united  action,  thought 
it  now  expedient  to  divide  the  fleet,  which  he  was  at  a  leas  how 
to  support.  Accordingly,  Klearchus  was  sent  with  forty  triranes 
from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  yet  with  instructions  to  evade  the 
Athenians  at  Samos,  by  first  stretching  out  westward  into  the 

*  Thacyd.  viii,  es.  ■  Thnpyd.  viii,  79. 
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^geaiL  EncoanteriDg  seyere  storms,  he  was  forced  with  die 
greater  part  of  his  squadron  to  seek  shelter  at  Delos,  and  ewen 
suffered  so  much  damage  as  to  return  to  Miletus,  from  whence  he 
himself  marched  to  the  Hellespont  hy  land.  Ten  of  his  triremes, 
however,  under  the  Megarian  Helixus,  weathered  the  storm  and 
pursued  their  voyage  to  the  Hellespont,  which  was  at  this  moment 
unguarded,  since  Stromhichides  seems  to  have  brought  hack  aH 
his  squadron.  Helixus  passed  on  unopposed  to  Byzantium,  ft 
Doric  city  and  Megarian  colony,  from  whence  secret  invitadons 
had  already  reached  him,  and  which  he  now  induced  to  revolt 
from  Athens.  This  untoward  news  admonished  the  Athenkil 
generals  at  Samos,  whose  vigilance  the  circuitous  route  of  Kleatf- 
chufi  had  eluded,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  HelkspoDly 
whither  they  sent  a  detachment,  and  even  attempted  in  vain  to 
recapture  Byzantium.  Sixteen  fresh  triremes  afterwards  pftH 
eeeded  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont  and  Abydo6,thus  enaUing 
the  Peloponnesians  to  watch  that  strait  as  well  as  the  BosplMMros 
and  Byzantium,!  and  even  to  ravage  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Meanwhile,  the  discontents  of  the  fleet  at  Miletus  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny  against  Astyochus  and  Tissaphemds.  Unpaid^ 
and  only  half-fed,  the  seamen  came  together  in  crowds  to  talk 
over  their  grievances ;  denouncing  Astyochus  as  having  betrayed 
them  for  his  own  profit  to  the  satrap,  who  was  treacherously 
ruining  the  armament  under  the  inspirations  of  Alkibiadds. 
Even  some  of  the  officers,  whose  silence  had  been  hitherto  pur- 
chased, began  to  hold  the  same  language;  pero^ving  that  the 
mischief  was  becoming  irreparable,  and  that  the  men  were  ae- 
tually  on  the  point  oi  desertion.  Above  all,  the  incormptiblft 
Hermokrates  of  Syracuse,  and  Dorieus  the  Thurian  commaadflf^ 
zealously  espoused  the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being  mostly 
freemen  (in  greater  proportion  than  the  crews  of  the  FelopOA* 
nesian  ships),  went  in  a  body  to  Astyochus,  with  loud  compbuattf 
and  demand  of  their  arrears  of  pay.  But  the  Peloponnedan 
general  roceived  them  with  haughtiness  and  even  with  menace, 
lifting  up  his  stick  to  strike  the  conunander  Dorieus  while  advo- 
cating their  cause.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  seamen  that 
they  rushed  forward  to  pelt  Astyochus  with  missiles  r  he  took 
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refnge,  however,  on  a  neighboring  altar,  so  that  no  actual  mischief 
was  doneJ 

Nor  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet. 
The  Milesians,  also,  displeased  and  alarmed  at  the  fort  which 
Ti8saphem§s  had  built  in  their  town,  watched  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  it  by  surprise,  and  expelled  his  garrison.  Though  the 
armament  in  general,  now  full  of  antipathy  against  the  satrap, 
sympathized  in  this  proceeding,  yet  the  Spartan  commissioner 
Lichas  censured  it  severely,  and  intimated  to  the  Milesians  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  other  Greeks  in  the  king's  territory,  were 
bound  to  be  subservient  to  Tissaphem^s  within  all  reasonable 
limits,  and  even  to  court  him  by  extreme  subservience,  until  the 
war  should  be  prosperously  terminated.  It  appears  that  in  other 
matters  also,  Lichas  had  enforced  instead  of  mitigating  the  au- 
thority of  the  satrap  over  them  ;  so  that  the  Milesians  now  came 
to  hate  him  vehemently,^  and  when  he  shortly  afterwards  died 
of  sickness,  they  refused  permission  to  bury  him  in  the  spot  — 
probably  some  place  of  honor  —  which  his  surviving  countrymen 
had  fixed  upon.  Though  Lichas  in  these  enforcements  only  car- 
ried out  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty  with  Persia,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  Milesians,  instead  of  acquiring  autonomy,  according  to 
the  general  promises  of  Sparta,  were  now  farther  from  it  thaa 
ever,  and  that  imperial  Athens  had  protected  them  against  Persia 
much  better  than  Sparta. 

The  subordination  of  the  armament,  however,  was  now  almost 
at  an  end,  when  Mindarus  arrived  from  Sparta  as  admiral  to 
supersede  Astyochus,  who  was  sununoned  home  and  took  his 
departure.  Both  Hermokrat^s  and  some  Milesian  deputies 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Sparta  for  the 
purpose  of  preferring  complaints  against  Tissaphem^s ;  while  the 
Ifttter  on  his  part  sent  thither  an  envoy  named  Gaulites,  a  TTftri^n^ 
brought  up  in  equal  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Karian  lan- 
guages, both  to  defend  himself  against  the  oflen-repeated  charges 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  83, 84. 

■  Thncyd.  viii,  84.  *0  ficvroi  Aixac  o^fe  ffpeffxero  aifrolt,  i^  re  xp^<u  Tw^- 


vei  Koi  ScvXevetv  HtXifaiovc  icai  rot)f  &XXovc  kv  ry  pwriJieoc  Td  juerpM, 
Midi  hrt&epaweifeiv  ioc  &v  rdv  irSXe/iov  ei  ^wrai,  Ol  6i  Ki^aioi  iipyiJOv^T^ 
TV  o^TV  mH  dUt  ra^a  koI  6i*  iiXKa  TOtovrorpoKai  etc. 
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of  Hermokratfis,  that  he  had  been  treacheroosly  withholding  the  pay 
under  concert  with  Alkibiades  and  the  Athenians,  and  to  denounoe 
the  Milesians  on  his  own  side,  as  having  wnrngfoUy  demolished 
his  fortJ  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  ibi^ 
ward  a  new  pretence,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  nego- 
tiations of  his  envoy  at  Sparta,  soothing  the  impatience  of  the 
armament,  and  conciliating  the  new  admiral  Mindarus.  He 
announced  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  arriving 
at  Ajspendus  in  Pamphylia,  and  that  he  was  going  thither  to  meet 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  seat  of  war  to  coop- 
erate  with  the  Peloponnesians.  He  invited  Lichas  to  accompany 
him,  and  engaged  to  leave  Tamos  at  Miletus,  as  deputy  during 
bis  absence,  with  orders  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance  to  the 
fleet.3 

Mindams,  a  new  commander,  without  any  experience  of  the 
mendacity  of  Tissaphem§s,  was  imposed  upon  by  this  plaasible 
assurance,  and  even  captivated  by  the  near  prospect  of  so  power* 
ful  a  reinforcement.  He  despatched  an  officer  named  Philippui 
witb  two  triremes  found  the  Triopian  Cape  to  Aspendus,  while 
the  satrap  went  thither  by  land. 

Here  again  was  a  fresh  delay  of  no  inconsiderable  length, 
while  Tissaphem^s  was  absent  at  Aspendus,  on  this  ostensible 
purpose.  Some  time  elapsed  before  Mindarus  was  undeceived, 
for  Philippus  found  the  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  was 
therefore  at  first  full  of  hope  that  it  was  really  coming  onward. 
But  the  satrap  soon  showed  that  his  purpose  now,  as  heretofore^ 
was  nothing  better  than  delay  and  delusion.  The  Phenician 
ships  were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  number ;  a  fleet  more 
tlum  sufficient  for  concluding  the  maritime  war,  if  brought  up  to 
act  zealously.  But  Tissaphem^s  affected  to  think  that  this  was 
a  small  force,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  Great  King ;  who 
had  commanded  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail  to  be  fitted  out  for 
the  service.3    He  waited  for  some  time  in  pretended  expectation 

*  Thncyd.  viii,  85.  *  Thucyd.  viii,  87. 

»  Thucyd.  viii,  87.  This  greater  total,  which  Tissaphern^s  pretended  that 
the  Great  King  parposed  to  send,  is  specified  by  Diodoras  at  three  hundred 
sail.  Thucydidis  does  not  assign  any  precise  number  (Diodor.  xiii,  88, 48, 
46).  .  . 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  too,  we  hear  of  the  Phenician  fleet  aamtendM 
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tliat  more  ships  were  on  their  way,  disregarding  all  the  remoo- 
ttrances  of  the  LacedaBmonian  officers. 

Presently  arrived  the  Athenian  AlkibiadSs,  with  thirteen  Athe- 
nian triremes,  exhibiting  himself  as  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
fatrap.  He  too  had  made  use  of  this  approaching  Phenician 
fleet  to  delude  his  countrymen  at  Samos,  by  promising  to  go  and 
meet  Tissaphemes  at  Aspendus,  and  to  determine  him,  if  possible, 
to  send  the  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Athens,  bat  at  the  very  least, 
not  to  send  it  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  The  latter  alternative  of 
the  promise  was  sufficiently  safe,  for  he  knew  well  that  Tissapher- 
n6s  had  no  intention  of  applying  the  fleet  to  any  really  efficient 
purpose.  But  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  take  credit  with  his 
eoontrymen  for  having  been  the  means  of  diverting  this  formida- 
ble reinforcement  from  the  enemy. 

Partly  the  apparent  confidence  between  Tissaphemes  and 
Alkibiades,  partly  the  impudent  shifU  of  the  former,  grounded 
on  the  incredible  pretence  that  the  fleet  was  insufficient  in  num- 
ber, at  laigth  satisfied  Philippus  that  the  present  was  only  a  new 
nanifestation  of  deceit  After  a  long  and  vexatious  interval,  he 
apprized  Mindarus  —  not  without  indignant  abuse  of  the  satrap 
.—  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  fleet  at  Aspendus.  Yet 
the  proceeding  of  Tissaphemes,  indeed,  in  bringing  up  the 
Phenieians  to  that  place,  and  still  withholding  the  order  for 
farther  advance  and  action,  was  in  every  one's  eyes  mysterious 
and  unaccountable.  Some  fancied  that  he  did  it  with  a  view  <^ 
levying  larger  bribes  from  the  Phenieians  themselves,  as  a  pre- 
mium for  being  sent  home  without  fighting,  as  it  appears  that 
they  actually  were.  But  ThucydidSs  supposes  that  he  had  no 
other  motive  than  that  which  had  determined  his  behavior  during 
the  last  year,  to  protract  the  war  and  impoverish  both  Athens 
and  Sparta,  by  setting  up  a  fresh  deception,  which  would  last  for 
tCHne  weeks,  and  thus  procure  so  much  delay.i  The  historian  is 
doubtless  right :  but  without  his  assurance,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  believe,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  fraudulent  pretence, 
for  so  inconsiderable  a  time,  should  have  been  held  as  an  adequate 

to  be  augmented  to  a  total  of  three  hnndred  sail  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii,  4, 1). 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  standing  number  for  a  fleet  worthy  of  the 
Persian  king.  >  Thucyd.  viti,  87,  SS,  99. 
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motire  ft>r  bringing  this  large  fleet  from  Phenieia  to  Aspendns, 
and  then  sending  it  away  nnemplojed. 

Hairing  at  length  loBt  all  hope  of  the  Fhenidan  ships,  IGnda- 
ros  resdved  to  break  off  all  dealing  with  the  perfidioas  Tissa- 
phem^ ;  the  more  so,  as  Tamos,  the  deputy  of  the  latter,  though 
left  ostensibly  to  pay  and  keep  the  fleet,  performed  that  datj 
with  greater  irregularity  than  ever,  and  to  conduct  his  fleet  to 
the  Hellespont  into  cooperation  with  Phamabazus,  who  still  con- 
tinued his  promises  and  invitations.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  ^ — 
seventy-three  triremes  strong,  after  deducting  thirteen  which  had 
been  sent  under  Dorieus  to  suppress  some  disturbances  in  Rhodes 
—  having  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  was  put  in  motion 
by  sudden  order,  so  that  no  previous  intimation  might  reach  the 
Athenians  at  Samos.  After  having  been  delayed  some  days  at 
Ikarus  by  bad  weather,  Mindarus  reached  Chios  in  safety.  Bat 
here  he  was  pursued  by  Thrasyllus,  who  passed,  with  fifty-flve 
triremes,  to  the  northward  of  Chios,  and  was  thus  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  and  the  Hellespont.  Believing  that  Min- 
darus would  remain  some  time  at  Chios,  Thrasyllus  placed  scouts 
both  on  the  high  lands  of  Lesbos  and  on  the  continent  opposite 
Chios,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  instant  notice  of  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet.^  Meanwhile  he  employed 
his  Athenian  force  in  reducing  the  Lesbian  town  of  EresuSi 
which  had  been  lately  prevailed  on  to  revolt  by  a  body  of  three 
hundred  assailants  from  Eym§  under  the  Theban  Anaxander, 
partly  Methymnasan  exiles,  with  some  political  sympathizers, 
partly  mercenary  foreigners,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  Eresos 
after  failing  in  an  attack  on  Methymna.  Thrasyllus  found  before 
Eresus  a  small  Athenian  squadron  of  Ave  triremes  under  T1ir»- 
sybulus,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Samos  to  try  and  fore- 
satU  the  revolt,  but  had  arrived  too  late.    He  was  farther  joined 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  38. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  100.  Ala^ofuvoQ  dhbriivry  Xt^  ^^Vi  f**^  vofuaac  airhv 
KO&e^eiv  airoVf  OKonoii^  fihf  KarecrT^aaTo  koX  h  ry  Aeff/?^,  Koi  iv  ry  4»- 
rinepac  {}neip<i>^  el  apa  iroi  kivoIvto  al  v^ec,  iiroc  M  ^^"^ocev,  etc 

I  constrae  ry  iivriiripac  ^^e<pv,  as  meaning  the  mainland  opposite  Chioe^ 
not  opposite  Zes&os.  The  words  may  admit  either  sense,  since  XU^  and 
airov  follow  so  immediately  before:  and  the  situation  for  the  scoots  waa 
much  more  suitable,  opposite  the  northern  portioa  of  Cftuw. 
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Irf  two  triremes  from  the  Hellespont,  and  bj  others  from  He- 
thymna,  so  that  his  entire  ieet  reached  the  number  of  sixty-seven 
Idremes,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Eresas ;  trust- 
iQg  to  his  scouts  for  timely  warning,  in  case  the  enemy's  fleet 
ihoold  move  northward. 

The  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
to  take,  was  to  sail  from  Chios  northward  through  the  strait  whidi 
ieparates  the  northeastern  portion  of  that  island  from  Mount 
Mimas  on  the  Asiatic  mainland :  after  which  it  would  probably 
vail  past  Eresas  on  the  western  side  of  Lesbos,  as  being  the 
•h<Hrtest  track  to  the  Hellespont,  though  it  might  also  go  ronnd 
fm  the  eastern  side  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent,  by  a  some- 
what longer  route.  The  Athenian  scouts  were  planted  so  as  to 
descry  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  if  it  either  passed  through  this 
ttrait  or  neared  the  island  of  Lesbos.  But  Mindarus  did  neither ; 
thas  eluding  their  watch,  and  reaching  the  Hellespont  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  Having  passed  two  days  in  pro- 
visioning his  ships,  receiving  besides  from  the  Chians  three  tes- 
ierakosts,  a  Chian  coin  of  unknown  value,  for  each  man  among 
Us  seamen,  he  departed  on  the  third  day  from  Chios,  but  took  a 
aoQtheriy  route  and  rounded  the  island  in  all  haste  on  its  western 
or  seaside.  Having  reached  and  passed  the  northern  latitude  of  i 
Chios,  he  toc^  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos  at  some  distance 
to  his  lef%  hand,  direct  to  the  mainland ;  which  he  touched  at  a 
harbor  called  Karterii,  in  the  Phokaean  territory.  Here  he 
stopped  to  give  the  crew  their  morning  meal :  he  then  crossed 
^  arc  cf  the  gulf  of  Kjm%  to  the  little  islets  called  Arginusss, 
close  on  the  Asiatic  continent  opposite  Mityl^ng,  where  he  again 
halted  for  supper.  Continuing  his  voyage  onward  during  most 
part  of  the  night,  he  was  at  Harmatus,  on  the  continent,  directly 
IMNTthward  and  opposite  to  Metbymna,  by  the  next  day's  morning 
meal:  then  still  hastening  forward  after  a  short  halt,  he  doubled 
Cape  Lektum,  sailed  along  the  Troad  and  passed  Tenedos,  and 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  before  midnight ;  where 
his  ships  were  distributed  at  Sigeium,  Rhoeteium,  and  oth^ 
neighboring  plaoes.^ 

^  TlMMyd.  viii,  101.    The  latter  poition  of  this  voyage  h  saffieiendy 
distinct ;  the  eailier  portion  lew  so.    I  deecribe  it  in  the  text  diff^rentiy 
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By  this  well-laid  course  and  accelerated  voyage,  the  Pdepoii* 
nesian  fleet  completely  eluded  the  lookers-oat  of  TlmayUuSy  mai 

from  all  the  best  and  most  recent  editors  of  Thncydid^ ;  from  whom  I 
dissent  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  they  all  here  take  the  gniTest  liberty 
with  his  text,  inserting  the  negative  o*  on  pure  cmjeetwrey  without  thi 
authority  of  a  single  MS.  Niebnhr  has  laid  it  down  as  almost  a  canon  of 
criticism  that  this  is  never  to  be  done :  yet  here  we  have  Krnger  recom- 
mending it,  and  Haack,  Goller,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot,  all 
adopting  it  as  a  part  of  the  text  of  Thucydid^s ;  without  even  following 
the  caution  of  Bekker  in  his  small  edition,  who  admonishes  the  reader,  by 
inclosing  the  word  in  brackets.  Nay,  Dr.  Arnold  goes  so  far  as  to  say  la 
note,  "  7^  correction  is  so  certain  and  so  necessary^  that  it  oidjf  shows  the  «•• 
attention  of  the  earlier  eeUtors  that  it  tixzs  not  made  long  since.** 

The  words  of  Thucydid^s,  toithout  this  correction,  and  as  they  stood 
universally  before  HaacVs  edition  (even  in  Bekker's  edition  of  1821), 
are:  — 

•O  dk  Uivdapo^  h  rovrt^  koI  at  U  r^f  Xiou  r&v  nehmomntaiav  w9^ 
IwtaiTurafjtevai  dvaiv  ^/lipaid  koI  XafiovTE^  vapd,  top  Xiov  rpeic  retfoupo- 
Koaric  ^kootoc  Xiac  ry  rpiry  Sii  raxiuv  Airaipovatv  iK  rye  Xiov 
ireXaytaif  Iva  fi^  nepiTvx(^<rt  rale  iv  t§  »Epe<T9  vavol'p, 
aAAd  iv  apicripq,  t^v  Aeopov  Ix^"*^"^^^  InXeov  ktzX  r^v 
fireipov.  Kal  TTpoopalovrec  rrj^  *««af(Jof  *f  rdv  iv  Kaprepiotf  Xtfiha, 
KoZ  &pL(TTonoiif<Tafievoif  irapavXevoavTeg  rifv  Kvfioicnf  d^invonotovvrai  H 
^Apyewovaaic  t^c  Ifi^eipoVj  kv  r^  avriirepap  r^c  MirvXrfvif^,  etc. 

Haack  and  the  other  eminent  critics  just  mentioned,  all  insist  that  these 
words  as  they  stand  are  absurd  and  contradictory,  and  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  insert  o  v  before  neXayLai ;  so  that  the  sentence  stands  in  their 
editions  anaipovoiv  kx  T^g  Xiov  oi  Tte'kayiaL.  They  all  picture 
to  themselves  the  fleet  of  Mindams  as  sailing  from  the  town  of  Chios  nor^ 
mard,  and  going  out  at  the  northern  strait.  Admitting  this,  they  say,  plau- 
sibly enough,  that  the  words  of  the  old  text  involve  a  contradiction,  because 
Mindams  would  be  going  in  the  direction  towards  Eresus,  and  not  away 
from  it  J  though  even  then,  the  propriety  of  their  correction  would  be  dis- 
putable. But  the  word  TreXayioc,  when  applied  to  ships  departing  from 
Chios, — though  it  may  perhaps  mean  that  they  round  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  island  and  then  strike  west  round  Lesbos, — yet  means  also  as 
naturally,  and  more  naturally,  to  announce  them  as  departing  by  the  ouiet 
sea,  or  sailing  on  the  sea-side  (round  the  southern  and  western  coast)  of  the 
island.  Accept  this  meaning,  and  the  old  words  construe  perfectly  well 
^Xiraipeiv  ^k  r^f  Xiov  ireXayioc  is  the  natural  and  proper  phrase  fo»  describ- 
ing the  circuit  of  Mindams  round  the  south  and  west  coast  of  Chios.  This, 
too,  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  have  escaped  the  scouts  and  the 
ships  of  Thrasyllus :  for  which  same  purpose  of  avoiding  Athenian  ships, 
we  find  (viii,  80)  the  squadron  of  Klearchus,  on  another  occaaion,  making  a 
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reaehed  tlie  opening  of  the  Hellespont  when  that  admiral  was 
barely  apprized  of  its  departure  from  Chios.    When  it  arrived  al 

long  drcuit  oat  to  sea.  If  it  be  supposed,  which  those  who  read  o  <>  teeXayuu 
must  suppose,  that  Mindanis  sailed  first  ap  the  northern  strait  between 
Chios  and  the  mainland,  and  then  tamed  his  coarse  east  towards  Phokiea, 
this  would  have  been  the  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected  that  he  would 
take ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  explain  why  he  was  not  seen  both  by  the 
Athenian  scouts  as  well  as  by  the  Athenian  garrison  at  their  station  of 
Delphinium  on  Chios  itself.  Whereas,  by  taking  the  circuitous  route  round 
the  southern  and  western  coast,  he  never  came  in  sight  either  of  one  or  the 
other :  and  he  was  enabled,  when  he  got  round  to  the  latitude  north  of  the 
island,  to  turn  to  the  right  and  take  a  straight  easterly  course,  with  Lesboe  on 
Jus  left  hand,  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  land  to  be  out  of  sight  of  all 
scouts.  ^Avdye<r9cu  ix  t^c  ^ov  irekdyioQ  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii,  1, 17),  means  to 
strike  into  the  open  sea,  quite  clear  of  the  coast  of  Asia :  that  passage  does 
not  decisively  indicate  whether  the  ships  rounded  the  southeast  or  the  nmth- 
east  comer  of  the  island. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  seamen  of  Mindarus  received  from  the  Chiaos 
per  bead  three  Chian  tessarakostoi.  Now  this  is  a  small  Chian  coin,  nowhere 
else  mentioned  j  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  petty  and  local  a  denomina- 
tion of  money  here  specified  by  ThucydidSs,  contrasted  with  the  different 
manner  in  which  Xenophon  describes  Chian  payments  to  the  Peloponnesiaa 
seamen  (Hellen.  i,  6, 12;  ii,  1,  5).  But  the  voyage  of  Mindarus  round  the 
south  and  west  of  the  island  explains  the  circumstance.  He  must  have 
landed  twice  on  the  island  during  this  circumnavigation  (perhaps  starting 
in  the  evening),  for  dinner  and  supper :  and  this  Chian  coin,  which  prob- 
ably had  no  circulation  oat  of  the  island,  served  each  man  to  buy  provisions 
at  the  Chian  landing-places.  It  was  not  convenient  to  Mindarus  to  take 
aboard  more  provisions  in  kind,  at  the  town  of  Chios ;  because  he  had 
already  aboard  a  stock  of  provisions  for  two  days,  the  subsequent  portion 
of  his  voyage,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sigeiam,  during  which  he  could 
not  afford  time  to  halt  and  buy  them,  and  where  indeed  the  territory  was 
not  friendly. 

It  is  enough  if  I  can  show  that  the  old  text  of  ThucydidSs  will  constme 
very  well,  without  the  violent  intrusion  of  this  conjectural  o  i.  But  I  can 
show  more:  for  this  negative  actually  renders  even  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  awkward  at  least,  if  not  inadmissible.  Surely,  dncupovaiv  o(f 
ireAa/Mf,  &^\d,  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  correlative  adjective  or  participle 
belonging  to  the  same  verb  dnaipovoiv :  yet  if  we  take  ix^vrei  as  such  cor- 
relative j>articiple,  how  are  we  to  construe  in^eov  ?  In  order  to  express 
the  sense  which  Haack  brings  out,  we  ought  surely  to  have  different  words, 
such  as :  oIk  &K^pav  U  r^c  X«ot;  veXdyuu,  aXK^  iv  itfuarepg,  ri^  Aiafiov 
kx<fVTe{  hrXeotf  M  Hfv  ^neipop.  Even  the  change  of  tense  from  present  to 
oast,  when  we  follow  the  construction  of  Haack,  is  awkward;  while  if  we 
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STftrmaftfts,  lioireTery  opposke  to  and  almott  wUhia  Mght  of  Um 
Athenian  station  at  M«diymna,  its  fnogress  coold  no  loager 
remain  a  secret  As  it  advanced  still  farther  along  the  IVoad^ 
the  momentous  news  circulated  everywhere,  and  was  promulgated 
trough  numerous  Are  wgnalo  and  beacons  on  the  hill,  bj  friend 
as  well  as  by  foe. 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible,  and  perfectly  intelligible, 
to  the  two  hostile  squadrons  now  on  guard  on  each  side  of  the 
Hellespont:  eighteen  Athenian  triremes  at  Sestos  in  Europe, 
nxteen  Feloponnesian  triremes  at  Abydos  in  Aua.  To  the  formr 
er  it*  was  destruction,  to  be  caught  by  this  powerful  enemy  in  tha 
Barrow  channel  of  the  Hellespont.  They  quitted  Sestos  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  passing  opposite  to  Abydos,  and  keeping  a 
southerly  course  close  along  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the 
direction  towards  £l»us  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  pen- 
msular,  so  as  to  have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the  open  sea  and 
of  joining  Thrasyllus.  But  they  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  even  the  hostile  station  at  Abydos,  had  not  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  guardships  received  the  strictest  orders  from  Mindarus^ 
transmitted  before  he  left  Chios,  or  perhaps  even  before  he  left 
MilStus,  that,  if  he  should  attempt  the  starts  they  were  to  keep  ^ 
vigilant  and  special  lookout  for  his  coming,  imd  reserve  them- 
Belves  to  lend  him  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed,  in  case  he 
were  attacked  by  Thrasyllus.  YHien  the  signals  first  announced 
ike  arrival  of  Mindarus,  the  Feloponnesian  guardships  at  Aby- 
dos could  not  know  in  what  position  he  was,  nor  whether  the 
main  Athenian  fleet  might  not  be  near  upon  hinu  Accordingly 
they  acted  on  these  previous  orders,  holding  themselves  in  reserve 

understand  the  words  in  the  sense  which  I  propose,  the  change  of  tense  is 
perfectly  admissible,  since  the  two  verbs  do  not  both  refer  to  the  same 
moTement  or  to  the  same  portion  of  the  voyage.  "  I%e  fi&A  ttarta  Jr^m 
Chios oHthyihe  sechside of  the  idoMd;  bvt when U  ame to  have  Leaboe  an  the 
^ft  hand,  it  aaHed  atraight  to  Uie  continent:' 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  to  make  good  my  ypa^  ieviat,  or  proteel, 
•gainst  the  unwarranted  right  of  Thncrdidean  citiaenship  which  the  reoeat 
^tors  have  crniferred  upon  this  word  o^,  in  c.  101.  The  old  text  o«ght 
certainly  to  be  restored ;  or,  if  these  editora  maintain  their  views,  theyongltft 
tt  least  to  indose  the  word  in  brackets.  In  the  edition  of  Thneydides,  pab- 
teihed  at  Leipsic,  1845,  by  C.  A.  Koth,  I  obaenre  that  the  text  is  stiU  cof- 
nctly  pcinted,  without  the  negative. 

6» 
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in  tbdr  etetion  at  Abydos,  ontil  daylight  ehould  arrive  and  they 
ahoold  be  better  inforiaed.  They  thus  neglected  the  Atheniaa 
Hellespontine  squadroa  in  its  escape  from  Sestos  to  Elaeus.^ 

'  Thncyd.  tiU,  102.    01  dk  'Ai9^a<o<  h  ry  £901^, ^  ttiroic  •!  n 

favivTO^  JtyviAuav  6n  iairXeovaiv  ol  lUXoirow^atoi.  Kdt  t^c  o^t^  ravrfff 
vtNcrdf,  ^  elxop  raxov^i  iirofii^avrec  ry  Xepamfffaf,}^  iraperrAeov  iir'  'EXoiOW- 
TOf,  ^w'Kofttvoi  kKTcXevaai  ic  ^^v  tipvxt^piov  raf  rdv  tioXefuav  vavf .  Kal 
riLg  fthv  iv  *Xpvd<ii  iKKaiSexa  vavc  lAai^ov,  vpoeipif ftivtff 

iKTcJieoar    rdc  6e  fterik  rov  Mivdapov  &/ia  1^  Karidovrect  etc. 

Hone,  again,  we  have  a  difficult  text,  which  has  much  perplexed  the  ooni- 
mentatOTS,  and  which  I  venture  to  translate,  as  it  stands  in  my  text,  differ- 
ently from  all  of  them.  The  words,  Trpoeiprffiivijc  ^vAox^f  r^  <^iXii,t  hriw^t, 
Ihroc  ahruv  dvoxuf  i^ovatv  ffv  UirXiuai,  are  explained  by  the  Scholiast 
to  mean :  **  Although  watch  had  been  enjoined  to  them  (i.  e.  to  the  PekK 
ponnesian  gnaid-sqnadron  at  Abydos)  by  the  friendly  approaching  fleet  {ot 
Ifindanis),  that  they  ahoold  keep  strict  guard  on  the  Athenians  at  Sestoa, 
in  case  the  latter  should  sail  out." 

Dr.  Arnold,  Goller,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot,  all  accept  this  construction, 
Ihongh  all  agree  that  it  is  most  harsh  and  confused.  The  former  says : 
**This  again  is  most  strangely  intended  to  mean,  irpoeiprffievov  ahralc  ifirb 
r&v  kKirrXeovrav  ^lAuv  ^Aa<r(re<v  rodf  iroAe^ot^f." 

To  construe  r<i  fxA<V  hriirXtfi  as  equivalent  to  inrd  ruv  imir^^ovrav 
fi^v,  is  certainly  such  a  harshness  as  we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  escape. 
And  the  construction  of  the  Scholiast  involves  another  liberty  which  I 
cannot  but  consider  as  objectionable.  He  supplies,  in  his  paraphrase^ 
the  word  k air 01,  cUthough^  from  his  own  imagination.  There  is  no 
indication  of  akhough,  either  express  or  implied,  in  the  text  of  Thucydidte; 
and  it  appears  to  me  hazardous  to  assume  into  the  meaning  so  decisive  a 
|»article  without  any  authority.  The  genitive  absolute,  when  annexed  to 
the  main  predication  affirmed  in  the  verb,  usually  denotes  something  nata- 
rally  connected  with  it  in  the  way  of  cause,  concomitancy,  exphuiation,  or 
modification,  not  something  opposed  to  it,  requiring  to  be  prefaced  by  an 
ebhoagh ;  if  this  latter  be  intended,  then  the  word  although  is  expressed,  not 
left  to  be  understood.  After  Thacydides  has  told  us  that  the  Athenians  at 
Sestos  escaped  their  opposite  enemies  at  Abydos,  when  he  next  goes  on  to 
add  something  under  the  genitive  absolute,  we  expect  that  it  should  be  a 
new  fact  which  explains  why  or  how  they  escaped :  but  if  the  new  foct 
which  he  tells  us,  far  from  explaining  the  escape,  renders  it  more  extraor- 
dinary (such  as,  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  received  strict  orders  to  watch 
them),  he  would  surely  prepare  the  reader  for  this  new  fact  by  an  expresa 
particle,  sach  as  (dUumgk  or  notwithstanding :  "  The  Athenians  escaped,  aUhougk 
the  Peloponnesians  had  received  the  strictest  orders  to  watch  them  aad 
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On  aniring  about  dajliglil  near  tiie  wal^hem  ^dat  of  Hte 
€9ber8oiiese,  these  Athenians  were  descried  by  the  fleet  of  Min- 

Uock  them  up."  As  nothing  ^eqaivalent  to,  or  unpljing,  the  adyenatiTS 
particle  althou^  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  words,  so  I  infer,  as  a  high  prob- 
ability, that  it  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  meaning. 

Differing  from  the  commentators,  I  think  that  these  words,  irpocifnifuinn 
fviKai^  T^  ^tXiv  ininhpf  bnu^  avrCtv  avaKuc  i^ovatv,  ^  ^xirAionn,  do  aa- 
nga  the  reason  for  the  fact  which  had  been  immediately  before  annonncedi 
and  which  was  really  extraordinaiy ;  namely,  that  the  Athenian  squadroa 
was  allowed  to  pass  by  Abydos,  and  escape  from  Sestos  to  Elssfts.  That 
reason  was,  that  the  Peloponnesian  guard-squadron  had  before  receiyed 
q>eciai  orders  from  Mindarus,  to  concentrate  its  attention  and  toatchfidnesg  upon 
Hm  approtxching  squadron;  hence  it  arose  that  they  left  the  Athenians  at  Set- 
tos  unnoticed. 

The  words  r^  ^iXU,*  hriir^  are  equivalent  to  r^  rov  fiXuv  iirinX(^^  and 
the  pronoun  air&v^  which  immediately  follows,  refers  to  ^iX<av  (the  ap- 
frooAingfleet  of  Mindarus)^  not  to  the  Athenians  at  Sestos,  as  the  Scholiast 
and  the  commentators  construe  it.  This  mistake  about  the  reference  of 
oirrov  seems  to  me  to  have  put  them  all  wrong. 

That  r^  ^iA<^  kmitXt^  must  be  construed  as  equiralent  to  r^  rwv  f^Xuv 
hcivkf^  is  certain ;  but  it  is  not  equivalent  to  iyirb  ruv  iiriirXeovniv  f  iXoy ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  construe  the  words  as  the  Scholiast  would  understaad 
them:  ^^  orders  had  been  previously  given  by  the  approach  (or  arrival)  of  their 
friends ;"  whereby  we  should  turn  &  hrivXov^  into  an  acting  and  command- 
ing personality.  The  "  approach  of  their  friends"  is  an  event,  which  may 
properly  be  said  "  to  have  produced  an  effect,"  but  which  cannot  be  said  **  to 
have  given  previous  orders."  It  appears  to  me  that  r^  ^iXlt,i  Mn^^  is 
the  dative  case,  governed  by  ^vXox^c;  "a  look-out  for  the  arrival  of  tfta 
PdoponnesianSj^  having  been  enjoined  upon  these  guardships  at  Abydos : 
^  They  had  been  ordered  to  watch  for  the  approaching  voyage  of  their  friends/' 
The  English  preposition^,  expresses  here  exactly  the  sense  of  the  Grreek 
dative ;  that  is,  the  object,  purpose^  or  persons  whose  benefit  is  referred  to. 

The  words  immediately  succeeding,  bvog  avruv  (ruw  ^iTmv)  avoKOi 
i^ovocVf  f^  kK7rXe<oaij  are  an  expansion  of  consequences  intended  to  follow 
from  fvXoKTfg  r^  ^Ou<ii  kmnT^.  ^*  They  shall  watch  for  the  approach  of 
the  main  fleet,  in  order  that  they  may  devote  special  and  paramount  regard 
to  its  safety,  in  case  it  makes  a  start"  For  the  phrase  avaiUig  ix^tv,  com- 
pare Herodot.  i,  24 ;  viii,  109.  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  33 :  avaKO^,  ^vXa«- 
rwf,  vpovo7fTiK€>Ct  ivifieTMCt  the  notes  of  Arnold  and  Goller  here ;  and 
Kuhner,  Gr.  Or.  sect  533,  dyaK6>c  kx^iv  rivoct  for  hnfieXelai^i.  The  words 
&v<ucoc  ^x^tv  express  the  anxious  and  special  vigilance  which  the  Pelopoa- 
nesian  squadron  at  Abydos  was  directed  to  keep  for  the  arrival  of  Mindar 
rns  and  his  fleet,  which  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  danger:  but  they  would 
not  be  properly  applicable  to  the  duty  of  that  squadron  as  respects  the  op- 
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dtertsy  whiob  hsA  come  tbe  nigbt  before  to  the  ^ppMle  i^ataoos  of 
S^am  and  i^oetdum.    The  killer  immadiatelj  gare  clu»e; 


posite  Athenian  squadron  at  Sestos,  which  was  hardly  of  superior  force  t» 
themselves,  and  was  besides  an  avowed  enemy,  in  sight  of  their  own  port. 

Lastly,  the  words  ^v  kKirXiaai  refer  to  Mindarus  and  his  fleet  about  to  tiiaaft- 
from  ChtoSy  as  their  subject^  not  to  the  Athenians  at  Sestos. 

The  whole  sentence  would  stand  thus,  if  we  dismiss  the  peculiarities  ot 
ThucydidSs,  and  express  the  meaning  in  common  Greek :  Kal  raf  fzev  ht 
'A/?v<Jv  kKKaidena  vavc  ('Ai^7/voto«)  iTia^ov  npoeipTjro  yhp  (kKeivat^  ralf 
vavaiv)  ^vXaoaeiv  rbv  iniirXovv  tQv  ^iXotv, dtrog  air&v  {tuv  (^12mv)  &pawQf 
i^oiv,  ^v  lKir2,i(^<n.  The  verb  ^TJiooeiv  here,  and  of  course  the  abstract 
substantive  ^Tmk^  which  represents  it,  signifies  to  toatch  for,  or  wait  for : 
like  Thucyd.  ii,  3,  ^Xd^avrec  Itri  vvkto,  koX  aird  rd  irepiop&pov ;  also  viii, 

If  we  construe  the  words  in  this  way,  they  will  appear  in  perffect  harmony 
with  the  general  scheme  and  purpose  of  Mindarus.  That  admiral  is  bent 
upon  carrying  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  but  to  avoid  an  action  with 
Thrasyllus  in  doing  so.  This  is  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  can  only  be 
done  by  great  secrecy  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  an  unusual  route,  fiff 
sends  orders  beforehand  from  Chios,  perhaps  even  ^m  Mil6tus,  before  he 
quitted  that  place,  to  the  Feloponnesian  squadron  guarding  the  Hellespont 
at  Abydos.  He  contemplates  the  possible  case  that  Thrasyllus  may  detect 
his  plan,  intercept  him  on  the  passage,  and  perhaps  block  him  up  or  compeff 
lum  to  fight  in  some  roadstead  or  bay  on  the  coast  opposite  Lesbos,  or  oir 
the  Troad,  which  would  indeed  have  come  to  pass,  had  he  been  seen  b^  s 
single  hostile  fishing-boat  in  rounding  the  island  of  Chios.  Now  the  orden 
sent  forward,  direct  the  Feloponnesian  squadron  at  Abydos  what  they  are 
to  do  in  this  contingency ;  since  without  such  orders,  the  captain  of  the 
aquadron  would  not  have  known  what  to  do,  assuming  Mindarus  to  be 
intercepted  by  Thrasyllus ;  whether  to  remain  on  guard  at  the  Hellespont, 
which  was  his  special  duty;  or  to  leave  the  Hellespont  unguarded,  keep  his 
attention  concentrated  on  Mindarus,  and  come  forth  to  help  him.  "  Let 
your  first  thought  be  to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  main  fleet  at  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  to  come  out  and  render  help  to  it,  if  it  be  attacked  in  its  route ; 
even  though  it  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  leave  the  Hellespont  for  ft 
time  unguarded.**  Mindarus  could  not  tell  beforehand  the  exact  momett 
when  he  would  start  from  Chios,  nor  was  it,  indeed,  absolutely  certain  that 
he  would  start  at  all,  if  the  enemy  were  watching  him :  his  orders  were 
tiierefbre  sent,  conditional  upon  his  being  able  to  get  ofi^  (^ r  kKirlLiaot). 
But  he  was  lucky  enough,  by  the  well-laid  plan  of  his  voyage,  to  get  to  tiid 
Hellespont  without  encountering  an  enemy.  The  Feloponnesian  squadron 
at  Abydos,  however,  having  received  his  special  orders,  when  the  fire-signals 
acquainted  them  that  he  was  approaching,  thought  only  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  reserve  to  lend  him  assistance  if  he  needed  it,  and  ne^^Ieoted  die 
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but  the  AtheniaoSy  now  in  the  wide  sea,  oontriTed  to  eseape  i 
of  tliem  to  Imbros,  not  without  the  I088,  however,  of  four  tri« 
remes,  one  even  captured  with  all  the  crew  on  board,  near  the 
tonple  of  Protesilaas  at  Elaeus :  the  crews  of  the  other  three 
escaped  ashore.  Mindams  was  now  joined  by  the  squadron 
from  Abjdos,  and  their  united  force,  eighty-eix  triremes  strong, 
was  employed  for  one  day  in  trying  to  storm  Eheus.  Failing  in 
this  enterprise,  the  fleet  retired  to  Abydos.  Before  all  oould 
arrive  there,  Thrasyllus  ¥rith  his  fleet  arrived  in  haste  from  £re- 
sos,  much  disappointed  that  his  scouts  had  been  eluded  and  all 
his  calculations  baffled.  Two  Peloponnesian  triremes,  which  had 
been  more  adventurous  than  the  rest  in  pursuing  the  Athenians, 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  waited  at  Elaeus  the  return  <^  the  fugi- 
tive Athenian  squadron  from  Imbros,  and  then  began  to  prepare 
his  triremes,  seventy-six  in  number,  for  a  general  action. 

After  five  days  of  such  preparation,  his  fleet  was  brought  to 
battle,  sailing  northward  towards  Sestos  up  the  Hellespont,  bj 
single  ships  ahead,  along  the  coast  of  the  Chersonese,  or  on  the 
European  side.  The  left  or  most  advanced  squadron,  under 
ThrasyUus,  stretched  even  beyond  the  headland  cfdled  Kynossd- 
lui,  or  the  Dog^s  Tomb,  ennobled  by  the  legend  and  the  chapel 
oC  the  Trojan  queen  Hecuba:  it  was  thus  nearly  opposite  Abydos, 
while  the  right  squadron  under  Thrasybulus  was  not  very  far  from 
the  southern  mouth  of  the  strait,  nearly  opposite  Dardanos. 
Mindarus  on  his  side  brought  into  action  eighty-six  triremes,  ten 
more  than  Thrasyllus  in  total  number,  extending  from  Abydos 
to  Dardanus  on  the  Asiatic  shore ;  the  Syracusans  under  Her- 
mokrates  being  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Thrasyllus,  while  Ifin- 
darus  with  the  Peloponnesian  ships  was  on  the  left  opposed  to 
Thrasybulus.  The  epibatse  or  maritime  hoplites  on  board  the 
^ps  of  Mindarus  are  said  to  have  been  superior  to  the  Ath^ 
inans,  bnt  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in  skilful  pilots  and  nan- 

Adienians  opposite.  As  it  was  night,  probably  the  best  thing  which  they 
oonld  do,  was  to  wait  in  Abydos  for  daylight,  nntil  they  could  leam  paitio- 
nlars  of  his  position,  and  how  or  where  they  could  render  aid. 

We  thns  see  both  the  general  purpose  of  Mindams,  and  in  what  maaner 
the  oiders  which  he  had  transmitted  to  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at 
Abydos,  brought  about  indirectly  the  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron 
without  interruption  from  Sestos. 
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Ificfil  manoeayring:  nevertheless,  the  description  of  the  battle  teDf 
OS  how  mach  Athenian  manoeuvring  had  fallen  off  since  the  glo- 
ries of  Phormion  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
nor  would  that  eminent  seaman  have  selected  for  the  scene  of  a 
naval  battle  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Hellespont.  Mindams 
took  the  aggressive,  advancing  to  attack  near  the  European 
shore,  and  trying  to  outflank  his  opponents  on  both  sides,  as  well 
as  to  drive  them  up  against  the  land.  Thrasyllus  on  one  wing, 
and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other,  bj  rapid  movements,  extended 
themselves  so  as  to  frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank  them ;  but  in 
flo  doing,  thej  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre,  which  was  even 
deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left  wing  by  means  of  the  project- 
ing headland  of  Kynoss^ma.  Thus  unsupported,  the  centre  was 
vigorously  attacked  and  roughly  handled  by  the  middle  divbion 
of  Mindarus.  Its  ships  were  driven  up  against  the  land,  and 
the  assailants  even  disembarked  to  push  their  victory  against  the 
men  ashore.  But  this  partial  success  threw  the  central  Felo- 
{KAUesian  division  itself  into  disorder,  while  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus  carried  on  a  conflict  at  first  equal,  and  presently  vic- 
torious, against  the  ships  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing driven  back  both  these  two  divisions,  they  easily  chased  away 
the  disordered  ships  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole  Pelopomie* 
Bian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  and  found  shelter  first  in  the  river 
Meidius,  next  in  Abydos.  The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Helles- 
pont forbade  either  long  pursuit  or  numerous  captures.  Never- 
tiieless,  eight  Chian  ships,  ^ve  Corinthians,  two  Ambrakiany  and 
as  many  Boeotian,  and  from  Sparta,  Syracuse,  Pellen^,  and 
Lenkas,  one  each,' fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  admirals; 
who,  however,  on  their  own  side  lost  fifteen  ships.  They  erected 
a  trophy  on  the  headland  ci  Eynossima,  near  the  tomb  or  chapel 
of  Hecuba  $  not  omitting  the  usual  duties  oi  burying  their  own 
dead,  and  giving  up  those  of  the  enemy  under  the  eostoowry 
request  for  truce.^ 


»  Thucyd.  viii,  105, 106 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  S9,  40. 

The  general  accoant  which  Diodorns  gives  of  this  battle,  is,  erm  In  its 
most  essential  features,  not  reconcilable  with  Thncydid^.  It  is  vrin  to 
•try  to  blend  them.  I  have  been  able  to  borrow  from  I>iodoni9  hardly 
anything  except  his  statemept  of  the  snpeiiotity  of  the  Atheniaa  pilots  and 
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A  victory  so  inocNBiplete  and  indedsive  woald  have  been  litde 
valued  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  times  preceding  the  Sicilian  ea^ 
pedition.  Bat  since  that  overwhelming  disaster,  followed  by  lo 
many  other  misfortunes,  and  last  of  all,  by  the  defeat  of  Thymo* 
eharis,  with  the  revolt  of  Euboea,  their  spirit  had  been  so  sadly 
lowered,  that  the  trireme  which  brought  the  news  of  the  batik 
of  Kyno6s§ma,  seemingly  towards  the  end  of  August  411  b.o^ 
was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  delight  and  triumph.  They 
began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb-tide  had  reached  its  lowest  point,  and 
had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favor,  holding  out  some  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  war.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune  soon 
happened,  to  strengthen  this  belief.  Mindarus  was  compelled  to 
reinforce  himself  at  the  Hellespont  by  sending  Hippokrates  and 
EpiklSs  to  bring  the  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  now  acting  at  £uboBa^ 
This  was  in  itself  im  important  relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing 
an  annoying  enemy  near  home.  But  it  was  still  further  eop 
hanced  by  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  this  fleet,  which,  in  pnna- 
ing  round  the  headland  of  Mount  Athos  to  get  to  Asia,  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  and  nearly  destroyed,  with  groat 
loss  of  life  among  the  crews ;  so  that  a  remnant  only,  under 
Hippokrates,  survived  to  join  Mindarus.3 

But  though  Athens  was  thus  exempted  from  all  fear  of  ag- 
gression on  the  side  of  Euboea,  the  consequences  of  this  departure 
of  the  fleet  were  such  as  to  demonstrate  how  irreparably  IIm 
island  itself  had  passed  out  of  her  supremacy.    The  inhabitanto 

the  Peloponnesian  epibats.  He  states  that  twenty-five  fresh  ships  arrivvd 
to  join  the  Athenians  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  and  determined  the  tio- 
tory  in  their  favor:  this  circumstance  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  snbse- 
qnent  conflict  a  few  months  afterwards. 

We  owe  to  him,  however,  the  mention  of  the  chapel  or  tomb  of  Hecnba 
OB  the  headland  of  Kynoss^ma. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  107 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  41. 

'  Diodor.  xiii,  41.  It  is  probable  that  this  fleet  was  in  great  part  Bceotiaa  i 
and  twelve  seamen  who  escaped  from  the  wreck  commemorated  their  rescna 
by  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Athdn$  at  Koroneia;  which  inscription 
was  read  and  copied  by  Ephorus.  By  an  exaggerated  and  over-literal  con- 
fidence in  the  words  of  it,  Diodorns  is  led  to  affirm  that  these  twelve  men 
were  the  only  persons  saved,  and  that  every  other  person  perished.  But  we 
know  perfectly  that  Hippokrates  himself  survived,  and  diat  he  was  aliva  at 
the  subsequent  battle  of  Kysikos  (Xeooph.  Hellen.  i,  I,  dd). 
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«f  CbaUns  and  Che  other  cities,  now  left  without  fmneign  defence 
•gainst  her,  employed  themselves  jointly  with  the  Boeotians,' 
whose  interest  in  the  case  was  even  stronger  than  their  own,  in 
divesdng  £alxea  of  its  insular  character,  by  constmcting  a  mole 
or  bridge  across  the  Euripos,  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  EUiboBan 
strait,  where  Chalkis  was  divided  from  Bceotia.  From  each  ooaat 
a  mole  was  thrown  out,  each  mole  guarded  at  the  extremity  by  a 
tower,  and  leaving  only  an  intermediate  opening,  broad  enough 
for  a  single  vessel  to  pass  through,  covered  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenian  Theramends,  with  thirty  trv- 
vemes,  presented  himself  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  this  under- 
taking. The  £ub<£an8  and  Boeotians  both  prosecuted  it  in  such 
numbers,  and  with  so  much  zeal,  that  it  was  speedily  brought  to 
completion.  Euboea,  so  lately  the  most  important  island  attadied 
io  Athens,  is  from  henceforward  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  al- 
ligether  independ^it  of  her,  even  though  it  should  please  fortune 
Id  reestablish  her  maritime  power.i 

The  battle  of  Kynoss^ma  produced  no  very  important  oqob^ 
fooBces  except  that  of  encouragement  to  the  Athenians.  Even 
just  after  the  action,  Kyzikus  revolted  frc»n  them,  and  on  the 
fourth. day  after  it,  the  Athenian  fleet,  hastily  refitted  at  Sestofl^ 
aailed  to  that  place  to  retake  it  It  was  unfortified,  so  that  they 
•ttcceeded  with  little  difficulty,  and  imposed  upon  it  a  contribu- 
tion :  moreover,  in  the  voyage  thither,  they  gained  an  additional 
advantage  by  capturing,  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontks 
thoee  eight  Feloponnesian  triremes  which  had  accomplished,  a 

>  Diodor.  xiii^  47.  He  places  this  event  a  year  later,  but  I  agree  with 
Sievers  in  conceiving  it  as  following  with  little  delaj  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  protecting  fleet  (Sievers,  Comment,  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  9;  note.  p.  66). 

See  Colonel  Leake*s  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  for  a  description  of  the 
Euripns,  and  the  adjoining  gronnd,  with  a  plan,  vol.  ii,  ch.  xiv,  pp.  259-265. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  Colonel  Leake  what  is  the  exact  breadth  of  the 
channel.  Strabo  talks  in  his  time  of  a  bridge  reaching  two  hundred  feet  (x, 
p^  400).  But  there  most  have  been  material  alterations  made  hy  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Chalkis  daring  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Strabo,  x,  p. 
447).  The  bridge  here  described  bj  Diodoms,  covering  an  open  space 
broad  enough  for  one  ship,  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  twenty  feel 
broad ;  for  it  was  not  at  all  designed  to  render  the  passage  easy.  The  an- 
dent'ships  could  all  lower  their  masts.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Colonel 
Leake  (p.  259)  most  have  read,  in  Diodoms,  xili,  47,  oif  in  place  of  6, 
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little  vbUe  before,  ^  revolt  c£  BjMBtiinn.  Baf»on  the 
hand,  as  soon  as  the  Atheniao  fleet  had  left  SeatoSy  Mtudam 
sailed  from  his  station  at  Abydoa  to  Elflsus,  and  there  reooveved 
all  the  triremes  captured  from  him  at  Kynosateiat  whiek  tlie 
Athenians  had  there  depoaited»  except  some  of  thrnn  wbidi  wen 
80  much  damaged  that  the  inhabttanta  of  £]»us  set  tkem  on 
fire.' 

But  that  which  now  began  to  ooostitute  a  far  more  importaal 
dement  of  the  war,  was,  the  difference  of  character  batweea 
Tissaphem^s  and  Phamabazus,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  fleet  from  the  satrapy  of  the  former  to  that  of  the 
latter.  Tissaphemds,  while  furnishing  neither  aid  nor  pay  to  tba 
Peloponnesians,  had  by  his  tieacherous  promises  and  bribes  eom^ 
yated  all  their  proceedings  for  the  last  year,  with  the  detilienite 
view  of  wasting  both  the  belligerent  parties.  PhamabaKoa  waa 
a  brave  and  earnest  man,  who  set  himself  to  strengthen  tiwB 
strenuously,  by  men  as  well  as  by  money,  and  who  labored  hari 
to  put  down  the  Athenian  power ;  as  we  shall  find  him  laboring 
equally  hard,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  to  bring  about  its  par- 
tial renovatioa.  From  this  time  forward,  Persian  aid  becomes  a 
reality  in  the  Grecian  war ;  and  in  the  main — first,  through  tha 
hands  of  Phamabazus,  next,  tlirough  thoee  of  the  younger  Cyma 
— the  determining  reality.  For  we  shall  find  that  while  the  Pelo* 
ponnesians  are  for  the  most  part  well  paid,  out  of  the  PeinaA 
treasury,  the  Athenians,  destitute  of  any  sudi  resource,  are  oooi- 
pelled  to  rely  on  the  contributions  which  they  can  levy  here  and 
there,  without  established  or  accepted  right ;  and  to  interrupt  for 
thb  purpose  even  the  most  promising  career  of  success.  Twenty- 
six  years  after  this,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  lost  her  Persian 
allies,  the  Lacedaemonian  Teleutias  tried  to  appease  the  mutiny 
of  his  unpaid  seamen,  by  telling  them  how  much  nobler  it  waa 
to  extort  pay  from  the  enemy  by  means  of  their  own  swords,  than 
to  obtain  it  by  truckling  to  the  foreigner;^  and  probably  the 
Ath^iian  generals,  during  these  previous  years  of  struggle,  tried 

^  Thucyd.  viii,  107. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  y,  1,  17.  Compare  a  like  ezcbunation,  under  noUbr 
ckcamstances,  from  the  Spartan  Kallikratidas,  Zenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  7 ; 
Plutarch,  Lysander,  c  6. 

YOL.  Yin.  ^^^ 
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'dfliilar  appeab  to  the  generosity  of  thdbr  sddiers.  Bat  it  is  not 
ihe  less  certain,  that  the  new  constant  paymaster  now  introdueed, 
gave  fearfal  odds  to  the  Spartan  cause. 

The  good  pay  and  hearty  cooperation  which  the  Peloponne- 
«ians  now  enjoyed  from  Fhamabazas,  only  made  them  the  more 
indignant  at  the  previous  deceit  of  Tissaphem^  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  sentiment,  they  readily  lent  aid  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Antandrus  in  expelling  his  general  Arsakes  with  the  Persian 
garrison.  Arsakes  had  recently  committed  an  act  of  marderous 
•perfidy,  under  the  influence  of  some  unexplained  pique,  against 
4he  Delians  established  at  Adramyttium:  he  had  summoned  their 
principal  citizens  to  take  part  as  allies  in  an  expedition,  and  had 
-caused  them  all  to  be  surrounded,  shot  down,  and  massacred 
during  the  morning  meal.  Such  an  act  was  more  than  sufficient 
lo  excite  hatred  and  alarm  among  the  neighboring  Antandrians, 
who  invited  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  hoplites  from  Abydos, 
across  the  mountain  range  of  Ida,  by  whose  aid  Antandrus  was 
liberated  from  the  Persians.^ 

In  Mildtus,  as  well  as  in  Knidus,  Tissaphem^s  had  alreaty 
txpeirienoed  the  like  humiliation  :3  Lichas  was  no  longer  alive  to 
back  his  pretensions :  nor  do  we  hear  that  he  obtained  any  result 
firom  the  complaints  of  his  envoy  Gaulites  at  Sparta.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  incurred  a 
weight  of  enmity  which  might  prove  seriously  mischievous,  nor 
was  he  without  jealousy  of  the  popularity  and  possible  success  of 
Phamabazus.  The  delusion  respecting  the  Phenician  Deet^  now 
that  Mindarus  had  openly  broken  with  him  and  quitted  Miletus, 
was  no  longer  available  to  any  useful  purpose.  Accordingly,  he 
dismissed  the  Phenician  fleet  to  their  own  homes,  pretending  to 
have  received  tidings  that  the  Phenician  towns  were  endangered 
by  sudden  attacks  from  Arabia  and  Egypt  ;3  while  he  himself 
qaitted  Aspendus  to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well  as  to  go  forward  to  the 
Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  personal  intercourse  with 
the  dissatisfied  Peloponnesians.     He  wished,  while  trying  again 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  108 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  42.  ^  Thucyd.  viii,  109. 

•  Diodor.  xiii,  46.  This  is  the  statement  of  Diodoras,  and  seems  prob- 
able enough,  though  he  makes  a  strange  confusion  in  the  Persian  affairs  of 
this  year,  leaving  out  the  name  of  Tissaphem6s,  and  jumbling  the  acts  of 
Tisaaphem§s  with  the  name  of  Fhamabazas. 
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to  ezcnse  Ids  aim  treftditfy  alM)oi  Uie  Jneiadftm  ieti^ai  Uie  «NM 
time  to  protest  agamst  their  reoent  prooeedings  at  Antaodnv;  n^ 
at  the  least,  to  obtain  some  ammnee  againtt  aaj  repetilioo  of 
sach  hostility.  His  visit  U>  Ionia,  howerer,  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied some  time,  and  he  tried  to  oondliato  the  Ionic  Gieeks  by  a 
splendid  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Ephesns.!  Having  quilted  A^ 
pendns,  as  far  as  we  can  make  oat,  aboat  the  beginning  of  August 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  109.    It  is  at  this  point  that  we  hare  to  part  i 
with  the  historian  Thncydidte,  whose  woik  not  only  doses  without  i 
any  definite  epoch  or  limit,  but  even  breaks  off,  as  we  possess  it,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

The  full  extent  of  this  irreparable  loss  can  hardly  be  conceired,  except 
by  those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  study  his  work  with  the  profound 
and  minute  attention  required  from  an  historian  of  Greece.  To  pass  from 
Hincydidds  to  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon,  is  a  desoent  tnUy  nMaunfnl ;  aad 
yet,  wfaen  we  look  at  Grecian  history  as  a  whole,  we  tiave  great  reason  to 
.rejoice  that  even  so  inferior  a  work  as  the  latter  has  reached  us.  The  his- 
torical purposes  and  conceptions  of  Thucydides,  as  set  forth  by  himself  in 
his  preface,  are  exalted  and  philosophical  to  a  degree  altogether  wonderftil, 
when  we  consider  that  he  had  no  preexisting  models  before  him  firom  whkh 
to  derive  them ;  nor  are  the  eight  books  of  his  work,  in  spite  of  the  nnfinlshsd 
condition  of  the  last,  unworthy  of  these  lai^ge  promises,  either  in  spirit  or  in 
exiecation.  Even  the  peculiarity,  the  condensation,  and  the  harshness,  of  his 
style,  though  it  sometimes  hides  from  us  his  full  meaning,  has  the  general 
effect  of  lending  great  additional  force  and  of  impressing  his  thoughts  much 
more  deeply  upon  every  attentive  reader. 

During  the  course  of  my  two  last  yolnmes,  I  have  had  firaqnent  oeeas&on 
to  notice  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  edition  of  Thucydid^,  most 
.generally  on  points  where  I  dissented  from  him.  I  have  done  this,  partly 
because  I  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
all  English  readers  of  Thucydides,  partly  because  of  the  high  esteem  which 
I  entertain  for  the  liberal  spirit,  the  erudition,  and  the  judgment,  which  per- 
vade his  criticisms  generally  throaghont  the  book.  Dr.  Arnold  deserrss, 
especially,  the  high  commendation,  not  often  to  be  bestowed  even  upon 
learned  and  exact  commentators,  of  conceiving  and  appreciating  antiquity 
as  a  living  whole,  and  not  merely  as  an  aggregate  of  words  and  abstrac- 
tions. His  criticisms  are  continually  adopted  by  GoUer  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Thucydides,  and  to  a  great  degree  also  by  Poppo.  Desiring,  as 
I  do  sincerely,  that  his  edition  may  long  maintain  its  preeminence  among 
English  students  of  Thucydid^,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  at  the  same 
time  to  indicate  many  of  the  points  on  which  his  remarks  either  advance  ov 
imply  riews  of  Gredan  history  different  from  my  own* 
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(411  B.C.),  k«  <lid  nol  mwh  the  HeOe^Kint  imta  the  month  of 
November.^ 

As  soon  as  the  Pfa«iicaui  fleet  had  disappeared,  Alkibiad^ 
tetnmed  with  h»  thirteen  triremes  from  PhasdUs  to  Samos.  He 
loo,  like  Tissaphemes,  made  the  proceeding  subservient  to  deceit 
of  his  own:  he  took  credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having 
eniisted  the  good-will  of  the  satrap  more  stxonglj  than  ever  in 
the  cause  of  Athens,  and  for  having  induced  him  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician  fleet.3  At  this  time  Dori- 
eos  was  at  Rhodes  with  thirteen  triremes,  having  been  despatched 
by  Mindarus,  before  his  departure  from  Miletus,  in  order  to 
stifle  the  growth  of  a  philo-Athenian  party  in  the  island.  Pei^ 
haps  the  presence  of  this  force  may  have  threatened  the  Athenian 
interest  in  Kos  and  Halikamassus ;  for  we  now  find  AlkibiadSs 
going  to  these  places  firom  Samos,  with  nine  fresh  triremes  in 
addition  lo  his  own  thirteen.  He  erected  fortifications  at  the 
town  of  Kos,  and  planted  in  it  an  Athenian  officer  and  garrison.: 
fiom  Ebdikamassus  he  levied  large  oontributicms ;  upon  what 
pretence,  or  whether  &om  simple  want  of  money,  we  do  not  know. 
It  WM  towards  the  middle  of  September  that  he  returned  to 
8amos.3 

At  the  Hellespont,  Mindarus  had  been  reinforoed  after  the  battle 
of  Kynoss^ma  by  the  squ&dron  from  Eubosa,  at  least  by  that 
portion  of  it  which  had  escaped  the  storm  off  Mount  Athos.  The 
departure  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Eubcea  enabled  the 
Athenians  also  to  send  a  few  more  ships  to  their  fleet  at 
Sestos.  Thus  ranged  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  strait,  the 
two  fleets  came  to  a  second  action,  wherein  the  Pel<^nnesiaB% 
under  Agesandridas,  had  the  advantage;  yet  with  little  fruit. 
It  was  about  the  month  of  October,  seemingly,  that  Dorieus  with 
his  fourteen  triremes  came  from  Rhodes  to  rejoin  Mindarus  at 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  9. 

'  Thncyd.  tIU,  108.  Diodoros  (xiii,  38)  talks  of  this  influence  of  AlkiM- 
adds  oyer  the  satrap  as  if  it  were  real.  Plutarch  (Alkibiad.  c  26)  speaks 
in  more  qualified  language. 

*  Thacyd.  viii,  108.  irpdc  rd  furoirctpov.  Haack  and  Sievers  (see  Sie- 
ten,  Comment  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  103)  construe  this  as  indicating  thf 
middle  of  Aogust,  which  I  think  too  early  in  the  year. 
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the  HeBespoiit.  He  luid  hoped ppobahly  <•  getapihe  ilniiie 
Abjdos  daring  the  night,  bat  he  was  canght  by  daylight  a  little 
way  from  the  entninee,  near  Bbcoleiiun ;  aad  the  AAai^win  seoote 
instantly  gave  signal  of  his  approaoh.  Twenty  AA^wi^ii  in- 
remes  were  despatched  to  attack  him :  upon  which  Dorieoe  fle^ 
and  sought  safety  by  hauling  his  vessel  ashore  in  the  receding  ba^ 
near  Dardanus.  The  Athenian  squadron  here  attaeked  him,  bat 
were  repulsed  and  forced  to  sail  back  to  Madytns.  Miadanu  waa 
himself  a  spectator  of  this  scene,  from  a  distance ;  being  eagaged 
in  sacrificing  to  Athene,  on  the  venerated  hill  of  Ilinm.  lie 
hnmediately  hastened  to  Abydos,  where  he  fitted  out  his  whole 
fleet  of  eighty-four  triremes,  Phamabazus  cooperatiBg  on  the 
shore  with  his  land-force.  Having  rescued  the  sbqia  of  I>oriaa% 
his  next  care  was  to  resist  the  entire  Athenian  ieet,  which  prsa- 
ently  came  to  attack  him  under  Thrasybalus  and  ThnsyUna.  Am 
obstinate  naval  combat  took  place  between  the  two  fleetSy  whiih 
lasted  nearly  the  whole  day  with  doubtful  issue;  at  lei^^ 
towards  the  evening,  twenty  fresh  triremes  were  seen  ai^proach- 
ing.  They  proved  to  be  the  squadron  of  AUdbiadls  sailiiig  froos 
Samos :  having  probably  heard  of  the  rejunction  of  the  squadroa 
of  Dorieus  with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleets  he  had  cooae  with 
his  own  counter^balandng  reinforcement.^  As  soon  as  his  pwple 
flag  or  signal  was  ascertained,  the  Athenian  fleet  became  animated 
with  redoubled  spirit  The  new-comers  aided  them  in  pressing 
tiie  action  so  vigorously,  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  driven 
back  to  Abydos,  and  there  run  ashore.  Here  the  Athenians 
still  fi^owed  up  their  success,  and  endeavored  to  tow  them  all 
off.  But  the  Persian  land-force  protected  them,  and  Phamaba* 
zns  himself  was  seen  foremost  in  the  combat ;  even  pushing  into 
the  water  in  person,  as  far  as  his  horse  could  stand.  The  main 
Peloponnesian  fleet  was  thus  preserved;  yet  the  Athenians 
retired  with  an  important  victory,  carrying  off  thirty  triremes  as 
prizes,  and  retaking  those  which  they  had  themselves  lost  in  the 
two  preceding  actions.^ 
Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at  Abydos  during 

'  Diodoras  (xiii,  4S)  and  Platarch  ( Alldb.  e.  27)  spesk  of  his  coming  to 
the  Hellespont  by  accident,  icorA  rvxnvy  which  is  certainly  very  impreb- 
ihle.  *  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  i,  1, 6, 7. 
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Ae  wiBtor,  aendiiig  to  Fekponncsos  m  well  as  among  his  aDiai 
to  Bolkit  leiiiforoemeiits:  in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  jom^ 
irith  Phamahasna  in  operatioaB  by  hind  agamst  various  Athenian 
aUies  on  the  continent.  The  Athenian  admirals,  on  their  8ide» 
instead  of  keeping  their  fleet  united  to  prosecute  the  Tictorj)  were 
compelled  to  disperse  a  large  portion  of  it  in  flying  squadrons, 
lor  coUectuig  money,  retaining  only  forty  sail  at  Sestos ;  whUe 
Thrasyllns  in  person  went  to  Athens  to  proclaim  the  victory  and 
Sttk  for  reinforcements.  Pursuant  to  this  request,  thirty  triremes 
were  sent  out  under  Theramen^ ;  who  first  endeavored  withont 
fttcoess  to  impede  the  construction  of  the  bridge  between  Eubosa 
•nd  B<BOtia,  and  next  sailed  on  a  voyage  among  the  islands  for  the 
porpose  of  collecting  money.  He  acquired  considerable  plunder 
by  descents  upon  hostile  territory,  and  also  extorted  money  fnim 
▼arious  parties,  either  contemplating  or  supposed  to  contemplate 
lavolt,  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.  At  Parosy  where  the 
o%arehy  established  by  Peisander  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Fo«r 
•Hundred  still  subsisted,  Theramen^s  deposed  and  fined  the  men 
.who  had  exereised  it,  establishing  a  democracy  in  their  room. 
From  hence  he  passed  to  Macedonia,  to  the  assistance  and  prob- 
ably into  the  temporary  pay  of  Arehelaus,  king  (^  Maeedonia, 
whom  he  aided  for  some  time  in  the  siege  of  Pydna ;  blockii^  up 
ihe  town  by  sea  while  the  Macedonians  besieged  it  by  land.  The 
blodwde  having  lasted  the  whole  winter,  Theramen^  was  sum- 
moned away  before  its  capture,  to  join  the  main  Athenian  fleet 
in  Thrace :  Arehelaus,  however,  took  Pydna  not  long  aflerwards, 
and  transported  the  town  with  its  residents  from  the  sea-board  to 
a  distance  more  than  two  miles  inland.^  We  trace  in  all  these 
proceedings  the  evidence  of  that  terrible  want  of  money  which 
now  drove  the  Athenians  to  injustice,  extortion,  and  interference 
with  their  allies,  such  as  they  had  never  committed  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a  fresh  intes- 
tine commotion  in  Korkyra,  less  stained,  however,  with  savage 
enormities  than  that  recounted  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war. 
It  appears  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island,  which  had 
been  for  the  moment  nearly  destroyed  at  that  period,  had  since 

"  J>iodor.  xiii,  47-49, 
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gained  strengthi  and  was  oimaaged  hj  Ae  madortaum  «C 
Alliois  to  lay  plaiu  farpotliiig  the  island  into  the  lianda  of  Urn 
LaoedaemonianB.  The  demooratiGal  leaden,  apprised  of  tUa 
eoospinicj,  sent  to  Nanpaktos  for  the  Athenian  admiral  Konoa. 
He  came^  with  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  Miessenians,  by  the 
aid  of  whom  they  seized  the  oligarchical  conspirators  in  the 
market-place,  potting  a  few  to  death,  and  banislnng  more  than  a 
thousand.  The  extent  of  their  alarm  is  attested  bj  the  fact,  Aat 
thej  liberated  the  slaves  and  conferred  the  ri^t  of  dtisenshq^ 
upon  the  foreigne]:s.  The  exiles,  having  retired  to  the  <^posite 
continent,  came  back  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  admitted,  hf 
the  connivance  of  a  party  within,  into  the  maiket>place.  A  a^ 
rioas  combat  took  place  within  the  walls,  which  was  at  last  made 
np  by  a  compromise  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  exiles.'  We 
know  nothing  about  the  particulars  of  this  compiomise^  bol  it 
seems  to  have  been  wisely  drawn  up  and  fiuthfully  observed ;  hf 
we  hear  nothing  about  Kor^ra  until  about  thirty-five  years  after 
this  period,  and  the  island  is  then  presented  to  us  as  in  the 
highest  perfection  of  cultivation  and  prosperity .'  Doubtless  the 
emanc^tion  of  slaves  and  the  admission  of  so  many  new  ia^ 
eiders  to  the  dtizenship,  contributed  to  this  result  « 

Meanwhile  Tissaphemds,  having  cmn{^eted  his  aeasaiei  hi 
Ionia,  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Aby- 
dos,  seemingly  about  November,  411  b.c.  He  was  flWTtwiff  to 
regain  some  credit  with  the  Feh^xMmesians,  for  whii^  an  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  itself.  AlkibiadSs,  then  in  command  of  the 
AthCTiian  feet  at  Sestos,  came  to  visit  him  in  «ll  the  pride  ef 


*  Diodor.  xiii,  48.  Sievers  (Commentat.  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  12  j  and 
p.  65,  note  58)  controverts  the  reality  of  these  tamolts  in  Korkyra,  here 
mentiooed  by  Diodonis,  bnt  not  mentioned  in  the  Heilenika  of  Xenophon, 
aad  contradicted,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  negative  inferenee  derivable  fton 
Thacyd.  iv,  48, 6(Ta  ye  Kard.  rhv  noXefiov  t6v6€.  Bat  it  appears  to  me  that  I*. 
W.  Ullrich  (Beitrage  zur  Erklarang  des  Thukydides,  pp.  95-99),  has  prop- 
erly explained  this  phrase  of  ThucydidSs  as  meaning,  in  the  place  hers 
cited,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  between  the  surprise  of 
Platna  and  the  Peace  of  Nikias. 

I  see  no  reason  to  call  in  qaestion  the  tntth  of  these  distazhanoes  in  Kor- 
kjra,  here  allnded  to  by  Diodonu. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen,  vi,  2,  25. 
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victory,  bringing  tlie  cnstomary  presents ;  but  tbe  satrap  seized 
life  person  and  sent  him  away  to  Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in  custody, 
affirming  that  he  had  the  Great  King's  express  orders  for  carry- 
ing on  war  with  the  Athenians.^  Here  was  an  end  of  all  the 
delusions  of  Alkibiad^s,  respecting  pretended  power  of  influ- 
encing the  Persian  counsels.  Yet  these  delusions  had  already 
•erved  his  purpose  by  procuring  for  him  a  renewed  position  in  the 
Athenian  camp,  which  his  own  military  energy  enabled  him  to 
sustain  and  justify. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this,  winter  the  superiority  of  the  fleet 
of  Mindarus  at  Abydos,  over  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestos,  had 
become  so  great, —  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  through  reinforce- 
ments obtained  by  the  former,  partly  through  the  dispersion  of 
tiie  latter  into  flying  squadrons  from  want  of  pay, —  that  the 
Athenians  no  longer  dared  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. They  sailed  round  the  southern  point  of  the  Cherso- 
nese, and  took  station  at  Kardia,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  isthmus  of  that  peninsula.  Here,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  they  were  rejoined  by  Alkibiadgs ;  who  bad 
fi>und  means  to  escape  from  Sardis,  along  with  Mantitheus,  anoth- 
er Atheniam  prisoner,  first  to  Klazomenes,  and  next  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  collected  a  small  squadron  of  ^ve  triremes.  The  dis- 
persed squadrons  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  now  all  summoned 
to  concentrate,  Theramends  came  to  Eardia  from  Macedonia,  and 
Thrasybnlus  from  Thasos ;  whereby  the  Athenian  fleet  was  ren^^ 
dered  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Mindarus.  News  was 
brought  that  ther  latter  had  moved  with  his  fleet  from  the  Helles- 
pont-to  Eyzikus,  and  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  place, 
jointly  with  Phamabazus  and  the  Persian  land-force. 

His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried  the  place, 
when  the  Athenian  admirals  resolved  to  attack  him  there,  and 
contrived  to  do  it  by  surprise.  Having  passed  first  from  Kardia 
to  ElasAs  at  the  south  of  the  Chersonese,  they  sailed  up  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Prokonnesus  by  night,  so  that  their  passage  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Peloponnesian  guardships  at  AbydosJ^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  9 ;  Plutarch,  AlkibiadSs,  c.  27. 

•  Diodor.  xiii,  49.  Diodoms  specially  notices  this  fact,  which  must  ohyi- 
onsly  be  correct  Without  it,  the  ^surprise  of  Mindaros  conld  not  hare  been 
ftooomplished. 


lATTU  OF  nnm.  lit 

Beatii^  M  ProtoMiesw  one  m§^  aad  seiwig  eveiy  boat «« 
Ihe  iskodt  in  order  tbai  tiieir  movementB  nigiit  be  k^  aeereli 
AlfcilMAddi  warned  the  asgembled  seamen  that  thej  muat  prepare 
for  a  eea^ght»  a  landrfight,  and  a  wall-fight,  all  at  onoe.    **  We 
hmre  no  money  (said  he))  while  oar  enemies  have  plentj  finoB 
the  Great  King."    Neither  zeal  in  the  men  nor  eontrinuioe  m 
the  commanders  was  wanting    A  bodj  of  hoplites  were  landed 
on  the  mainland  in  the  territory  of  Kyzikos,  for  the  porpose  of 
operating  a  diTorsion ;  after  which  the  fleet  was  distributed  into 
three  divisions  under  Alkibiadlsy  Theramends,  and  Thrasybnlaa. 
The  former,  advancing  near  to  Kyzikus  with  his  sin^e  ^tImmIi 
challenged  the  fleet  of  Mindania,  and  contriTed  to  inveigle  him 
by  pc^eiended  flight  to  a  distance  finm  the  harbor;  while  tlia 
other  Athenian  divisionsy  assisted  by  hazy  and  nuBy  weather, 
Gsme  op  naexpectedlyy  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  £>reed  him  to  ran 
his  ahipe  ashore  on  the  neighboring  mainland*    After  a  galiaot 
and  hard4bugbt  battle,  partly  on  shipboard,  partly  ashore,  —*at 
one  timD  unpremising  to  the  Athenians,  in  ^te  of  their  8«perf» 
ority  of  Buraber,  but  not  veiy  intelligible  in  its  details,  and  di^ 
fiuently  ooaoeived  by  our  two  anthQffitiea,*~both  the  Peloponn^ 
lian  fleet  by  sea  and  the  forces  of  Phamabaras  on  land  w«n 
completely  defeated*    Mindania  faimsetf  was  slain ;  and  the  en- 
tire fleet,  every  single  trireme^  was  captured,  except  the  triremes 
of  Syracoae,  which  were  burnt  by  their  own  crews ;  while  Ky« 
akus  itself  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  and  submitted  to  a 
large  contribution,  being  spared  firom  all  other  harm.    The  boo^ 
taken  by  the  victors  was  abundant  and  valuable.    The  numbeft 
of  the  triremes  thus  captured  or  destroyed  is  differently  given ; 
the  lowest  estimate  states  it  at  sixty,  the  highest  at  ei^ty.^ 

This  capital  action,  ably  planned  and  bravely  executed  by  Al- 
kjhia^ji  and  his  two  colleagues,  about  April  410  B.C.,  changed 
sensibly  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerents.  The  Peloponi* 
nesians  had  now  no  fleet  of  importance  in  Asia,  though  they 
probably  still  retained  a  small  sqmdron  at  the  station  of  Mil^toai 

'  Xenoi>li.HieUeii.  i,  1, 14-4M) ;  Diodor.  ziii,  50,  51. 

The  namerous  discrepancies  between  Diodonu  aad  Xsaophoa*  ia  Ihs 
eyents  of  these  few  years,  are  collected  by  SievBis,  ComuMtttat.  in  ITflnoph. 
Hellen.  note,  62,  pp.  65,  66,  seq. 
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wlifle  the  At>F*wi"»  fleet  was  more  powerful  and  menadog  dtfm 
ever.  The  dismay  of  the  defeated  amy  is  forcibly  portrayed  in 
the  laconic  despatch  sent  by  Hippokrat^,  secretary  of  the  late 
admiral  Mindarus,  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta :  ^  All  honor  aad 
advantage  are  gone  from  us:  Mindarus  is  shun:  the  men  are 
starving :  we  are  in  straits  what  to  do.^ "  The  ephors  doubtless 
heard  the  same  deplorable  tale  from  more  than  one  witness  ;  lor 
ibis  particular  despatch  never  reached  them,  having  been  inter- 
cepted and  carried  to  Athens.  So  discouraging  was  the  view 
which  they  entertained  of  the  future,  that  a  LaoedflBmoniain  em- 
bassy, with  Endius  at  their  head,  came  to  Athens  to  propose 
peace ;  or  rather  perhaps  Endius  —  ancient  friend  and  gaest  of 
Alkibiad^s,  who  had  already  been  at  Athens  as  envoy  before  -^ 
was  allowed  to  come  thither  now  again  to  sound  the  temper  of 
Uie  city,  in  a  sort  of  informal  manner,  which  admitted  of  being 
easily  disavowed  if  nothing  came  of  it.  For  it  is  remarinUe 
that  Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of  this  embassy :  and  his  ai^ 
lence,  though  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  questioning  ^k»  retA- 
ity  of  the  event,  —  which  is  stated  by  DiodxNros,  perhaps  on  the 
authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is  noway  improbable  m  its^  — 
nevertheless,  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  ^hors  themselvva 
admitted  that  they  had  made  or  sanctioned  the  (Hroposition.  B  la 
to  be  remembered  that  Sparta,  not  to  mention  her  oUigalion  to 
her  confederates  generally,  was  at  this  moment  bound  by  special 
convention  to  Persia  to  condode  no  separate  peace  with  Adiens. 
According  to  Diodoms,  Endius,  having  been  admitted  to  speak 
in  the  Athenian  assembly,  invited  the  Athenians  to  make  peaoe 
with  Sparta  on  the  following  terms:  That  each  party  shooM 
stand  just  as  they  were ;  that  the  garris<Mis  on  both  sides  should 
be  withdrawn ;  that  prisoners  should  be  exchanged,  one  Laeedss- 
monian  against  one  Athenian.  Endius  insisted  in  his  speech  on 
Uie  mutual  mischief  which  each  was  doing  to  the  other  by  pro- 
longing the  war ;  but  he  contended  that  Athens  was  by  fiur  the 
greater  sufferer  of  the  two,  and  had  the  deepest  interest  in 
acceleratiDg  peace.     She  had  no  money,  while  Sparta  had  the 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  S3.  "E^i  rd  icoAa*  Uivdapoc  aweftftova-  treivtivTi 
rbvdpec  •  &iropeo/uc  H  xf^  dp^. 
Fhitarch,  Alkib.  c  28. 
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Great  Knig  as  a  paymaster:  she  was  robbed  of  the  produce  of 
Attica  bj  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  while  Peloponnesus  was  on 
disturbed :  all  herpower  and  influence  depended  upon  superiority 
at  sea,  which  Sparta  could  dispense  with,  and  jet  retain  her  pre» 
eanneQce.^ 

If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  all  the  most  intelligent  dtixeas 
ia  Atk^is  recommended  that  this  proposition  should  be  accepted 
Only  tlie  demagogues,  the  disturbers,  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  blow  up  the  flames  of  war  in  order  to  obtain  profit  for  them* 
selves,  opposed  it.  EspedaUy  the  demagogue  Kleophon,  now 
eojoyiag  great  influence,  enlarged  upon  the  splendor  of  the 
reoent  victory^  and  upon  the  new  chances  of  success  now  opening 
to  them:  insomuch  that  the  assembly  ultimately  rejected  the 
propoeition  of  Sodius.^ 

It  was  easy  for  those  who  wrote  afttr  the  battle  of  JSgospota* 
moa  and  the  capturo  of  Athens,  to  be  wise  after  the  fact,  and  to 
lepeat  the  stock  denunciations  against  an  insane  people,  misled 
by  a  corrupt  demagogue.  But  if,  abstracting  from  our  knowlU 
edge  of  the  final  dose  of  the  war,  we  look  to  the  tenor  of  this 
firopofiiftioii,  even  assuming  it  to  have  been  formal  and  author- 
ised, as  weQ  as  the  time  at  which  it  was  made,  we  shall  hesitate 
before  we  pronounce  Kleophmi  to  have  been  fix>li8h,  much  less 
oorrupty  for  recommending  its  rejection.  In  reference  to  the 
diai^  €i  corrupt  interest  in  the  continuance  of  war,  I  have 
already  made  some  renuurks  about  Kleon,  tending  to  show  thai 
no  such  interest  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  demagt^ues  of  thai 
ebaracter.3  They  were  essentially  unwarlike  men,  and  had 
qittite  as  much  chance  personally  of  losing,  as  of  gaining,  by  a 
state  of  war.  Espedally  this  is  true  respecting  Kleophon,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  since  the  financial  posture  of  Athens 
was  then  so  unprosperoos,  that  all  her  avaikble  means  were  ex> 
haosted  to  provide  for  ships  and  men,  leaving  little  or  no  surplus 
£or  political  peculators.  The  admirals,  who  paid  the  seamen  by 
raising  contributions  abroad,  might  possibly  enrich  themselves,  if 
so  inclined ;  but  the  pditidans  at  home  had  much  less  chance  of 
such  gains  than  they  would  have  had  in  time  of  peace.    Besides, 

'  Diodor.  xiii,  52.  '  Diodor.  ziii,  53. 

'  Se«theprec«dtiigToL  vi,  ch.  liv,  p.  456. 
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eren  if  Eleoplioa  were  ever  so  much  a  gainer  bjtlieeoil^nh 
«ice  of  war,  yet,  assuming  Athens  to  be  nltinatelj  iUfwhed  is 
tfte  war,  be  was  certain  beforehand  to  be  deprired,  not  only  of 
idl  his  gains  and  his  position,  but  c^  his  Kle  also. 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  him  of  cormpt  inteiwt  Tke 
qoestion  whether  hid  advice  was  jndieioas,  is  not  so  easy  to  dia- 
po8e  of.  Looking  to  the  time  when  the  prc^xwition  was  made,  we 
BRMt  recollect  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Asia  bad  been  just 
annihilated,  and  that  the  brief  epistle  itself,  from  Htppokrat§9  to 
llie  ephors,  divulging  in  so  emphatic  a  manner  the  d^tress  t^  Ins 
troops,  was  at  this  moment  before  the  Athenian  assemblj.  Ob 
flie  other  hand,  the  despatches  of  the  Athenian  generals,  annoon^- 
ing  their  victory,  had  excited  a  sentiment  of  universal  triumpl^ 
manifested  by  public  thanksgiving,  at  Athens:'  nor  can  w^ 
doobt  that  Alkibiad^  and  his  colleagues  promised  a  large  car 
teer  of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of  most  part  of  t^ 
lost  maritime  empire.  In  this  temper  of  the  Athenian  people 
and  of  their  generals,  justified  as  it  was  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
teality,  what  is  the  proposition  which  comes  from  Endius  ?  What 
lie  proposes,  is,  in  reality,  no  concession  at  all.  Both  parties  te 
aland  in  their  actual  position ;  to  withdraw  garrisons ;  to  restore 
prisoners.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  Athens  would  have 
been  a  gainer  by  accepting  these  propositions.  She  would  have 
withdrawn  her  garrison  from  Pylos,  she  would  have  been  relieved 
horn  the  garriscm  of  Dekeleia ;  such  an  exchange  would  have 
been  a  considerable  advantage  to  her.  To  this  we  roust  add  the 
relief  arising  from  simple  cessation  of  war,  doubtless  real  and 
important 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like  FerikKs  woaM 
have  advised  his  countrymen  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  measure 
ef  concession,  immediately  after  the  great  victory  of  Kyzikns, 
and  the  two  smaller  victories  preceding  it?  I  indine  to  believe 
that  he  would  not  It  would  rather  have  appeared  to  him  in  the 
fight  of  a  diplomatic  artifice,  calculated  to  paralyaee  Athens  durii^ 
the  interval  whOe  her  enemies  were  defenceless,  and  to  gain  time 
tor  them  to  build  a  new  fleet*    Sparta  could  not  pledge  herself 


*  Diodor.  xiii,  S2. 

'  Philochonu  (ap.  SchoL  sdE«rip.  Orest.  871)  aj^wontolicve  uid  that 
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aUiw&rPamyOrlbrker  Pelopoiuiesianooiifedenitefti  indM^ 

past  experienee  hiul  shown  that  she  ocmld  not  do  so  with  eAet 

By  acoepting  the  propositions,  therefore^  Athens  would  not  real^ 

have  obtained  relief  from  the  entire  harden  of  war ;  but  would 

merely  have  blunted  the  ardor  and  tied  up  the  hands  of  her  own 

troops,  at  a  moment  when  thej  felt  themselves  in  the  full  curreni 

of  success.  .  B J  the  armament,  most  eertainl j, —  and  by  the  genef^ 

als,  Alkibiad§s,  Theramen^  and  Thrasjbulus, — the  aooeptaaoe 

of  such  terms  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 

disgrace-    It  would  have  balked  them  of  conquests  ardaktl7,and 

at  that  time  not  unreasonably,  anticipated  ;  conquests  tending  te 

restcHre  Athens  to  that  eminence  from  which  she  had  been  so  re* 

cently  deposed.    And  it  would  have  inflicted  this  mortifieatio% 

not  merely  without  compensating  gain  to  her  in  any  other  shap^ 

but  with  a  fair  probability  of  imposing  upon  all  her  dticens  the 

necessity  of  redoubled  efforts  at  no  very  distant  future,  when  Iho 

moment  favorable  to  her  enemies  should  have  arrived. 

.    If^  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation  that  it  was  the 

demagogue  Kleophon  who  stood  between  Athens  and  the  oodgIii* 

sion  of  peace,  we  examine  what  were  the  specific  terms  of  peace 

which  he  induced  his  countrymen  to  reject,  we  shall  find  that  he 

had  very  strong  reasons,  not  to  say  preponderant  reasons,  for  his 

advice.    Whether  he  made  any  use  of  this  proposition,  in  itself 

inadmissible,  to  try  and  invite  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  moce 

suitable  and  lasting  terms,  may  well  be  doubted.    Prdiwbly  no 

such  effcnrts  would  have  succeeded,  even  if  they  had  been  nvide-; 

yet  a  statesman  like  Perikl^  would  have  made  the  trial,  in  a 

conviction  that  Athens  was  carrying  on  the  war  at  a  disadvantage 

which  must  in  the  long  run  sink  her.   A  mere  opposition  speaker, 

like  Kleophon,  even  when  taking  what  was  probably  a  right 

measure  <^  the  actual  proposition  before  him,  did  not  look  so  fiir 

lorward  into  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  reigned  alone  in  the  Propontia 
and  its  two  adjacent  straits,  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont; 
although  the  ardor  and  generosity  of  Phamabazus  not  only  sup- 


the  Athenians  lejected  the  proposition  as  insincerely  meant :  Aa«ed«^iwto» 
eompm  sko  ScfaAl  ad  £aiq?.  Orest  77a,  Thiloefaori  Ttaano^ 
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flM.  taabBAmamce  and  dotbiiig  to  the  distressed  seamen  of  the 
vanqniflhed  fleet,  but  also  eneoan^d  the  construction  of  fresh 
lIHfNS  in  the  room  of  those  captured.  While  he  armed  the  sea- 
men, gare  them  pay  for  two  months,  and  distributed  them  as 
goards  along  the  coast  of  the  satrapj,  he  at  the  same  time  grant- 
ed an  unlimited  supply  of  ship-timber  from  the  abundant  forests 
of  Mount  Ida,  and  assisted  the  officers  in  putting  new  triremes  on 
tte  stoeks  at  Antandrus ;  near  to  which,  at  a  place  called  Aspa- 
Bens,  the  Ideean  wood  was  chiefly  exported.^ 

laying  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded  to  lend  aid  at 
GhatkMon,  which  the  Athenians  had  already  begun  to  attadc. 
Their  first  operation  after  the  victory,  had  been  to  sail  to  Perin- 
tine  and  Sel3rmbria,  both  of  which  had  before  revolted  from 
Athens :  the  former,  intimidated  by  the  recent  events,  admitted 
tiiem  and  rejoined  itself  to  Athens ;  the  latter  resisted  such  a 
fequisition,  but  ransomed  itself  from  attack  for  the  present,  by 
the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine.  AlkibiadSs  then  conducted  them 
t»  ChsJkMon,  opposite  to  Byzantium  on  the  southernmost  Asiatic 
border  of  the  Bosphorus.  To  be  masters  of  these  two  straits,  the 
Besphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  was  a  point  of  first-rate  moment 
k^  Athens ;  first,  because  it  enabled  her  to  secure  the  arrival  of 
tiie  com  ships  from  the  Euxine,  for  her  own  consumption ;  nez^ 
beeanse  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  impose  a  tithe  or  due  upon  all 
tii«  trading  ships  passing  through,  not  unlike  the  dues  imposed 
1^  the  Danes  at  the  Sound,  even  down  to  the  present  time. 
Fbp  the  opposite  reasons,  of  course,  the  importance  of  the  position 
was  equally  great  to  the  enemies  of  Athens.  Until  the  spring  of 
^  preceding  year,  Athens  had  been  undisputed  mistress  of  both 
the  straits.  But  the  revolt  of  Abydos  in  the  Hellespont  (about 
April,  411  B.  G.)  and  that  of  Byzantium  with  Chalk^on  in  the 
BesphoRis  (about  June,  411  B.C.),  had  deprived  her  of  this  ]^^ 
eminence ;  and  her  supplies  obtained  during  the  last  few  months 
eoald  only  have  come  through  during  those  intervals  when  her 
fleets  there  stationed  had  the  preponderance,  so  as  to  give  them 
eanvoj.  AcecHfdittgly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  her  supplies  of 
^eom  fnMn  the  Euxine  during  the  atttumn  of  411  B.C.,  had  been 
CWniwratiTely  reotrietedi 

^  m^^wiw .      I. ■    ■■      — - ,     ,   I.    I    ,    ...    I. -     ,,  ,.  ......1 

^  Zanoph.  BiliM.  i,  1,  a4-a« ;  Sttabo^  zfii,  p.  coe. 
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ThcMi^  OialkMkn  itself  Motted  by  Pb«inabMiii»  atiU  hM 
out  against  Aih&Mf  Alkibiadds  now  took  pogseMion  of  ChiyMfM* 
hB,  its  unfortified  seiqpcMt^  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bospboroi 
c^ifMisite  Byzantinm.  This  phice  he  fortified,  established  in  it  a 
Bqaadron  with  a  peraianent  garrison,  and  erected  it  into  a  regnhur 
tithing-p<»t  for  levying  toll  on  all  yesaels  ooming  oat  of  the 
£iixine.i  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  habitoally  levied  this  tell 
at  Byzantium,  until  the  revdlt  of  that  place,  among  their  constani 
aoorces  o£  revenue :  it  was  now  reestaUished  under  the  aospieaa 
of  Alkibiadds.  In  so  £ur  as  it  was  levied  on  ships  which  brooghl 
their  iHTodooe  for  sale  and  eonsumptioQ  at  Athens,  it  was  of 
omrse  ultimately  paid  in  the  shape  of  inereased  price  by  AUm^ 
man  citizens  and  metics.  Thirty  triremes  under  Therame' 
Bis,  were  left  at  Chiysopolis  to  enfiMroe  this  leyfy^  te  convoy 
Mendly  merchantmen,  and  in  other  respects  to  aerve  as  anDoy*- 
aace  to  the  enemy« 

The  remaining  fleet  went  partly  to  the  HeUe^pont,  partly  te 
Thraoe,  where  the  diminished  maritime  strength  of  the  I 
moaians  already  told  in  respect  to  the  adherence  of  the  < 
Ai  Thaens,  especially,^  the  duzens,  headed  by  Ekphantes,  ex- 
pelled the  liicedsBmonian  harmost  Eteonikns  with  his  garrisoi^ 
and  admitted  Thraaybuhis  with  an  Atheman  force.  It  will  be 
reeollecied  that  this  was  cme  of  the  ddes  in  which  Feisitbder  and 
the  Four  Hundred  e(»ispirator8  (early  in  411  9.O.)  had  pot  dowe 
the  democracy  and  established  an  ohgarcbical  government,  onder 
prqtenoe  that  the  allied  cities  would  be  &ithful  to  Athena  as  soes 
as  she  was  relieved  from  her  democratical  institations.    All  the 

'  See  Demosthen.  de  Coronft,  c.  71;  and  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1, 22.  luU  Sexa- 
reVTTipiov  KaTe(yKev€UTav  kv  aiTy  {Xpv(707r6?^i)^  Koi  T^v  SeKdrTjv  i^eXe- 
yovTo  Tuv  U  Tofj  UovTov  nXoiav :  compare  ir,  8, 27 ;  and  v,  1, 28 ;  also  IHo- 
doT.  xiii,  64. 

^iMexpretrioDfr^v  deica3i7v,iiiipfies  that  this  tithe  waisometfaingloiowii 
•Ad  pveestab^ed. 

Poljbios  (iy,  44)  gires  credit  to  Alkibiad^  for  having  been  the  first  to 
suggest  this  method  of  gfun  to  Athens.  But  there  is  evidence  that  it  was 
practised  long  before,  even  anterior  to  the  Athenian  empire,  during  the  times 
of  Persian  prepoBderaace  (see  Herodot.  vi,  5). 

See  a  etrikfaig  passage,  ffiostrating  the  importance  te  Atfaana  of  ths  poa- 
fMMoa  of  Byzanttam,  in  Lyrias,  Orat.  xzviii,  eoat.  BigokL  sect.  6. 

*  Xenoph.  HflIieB.i,  1,89;  Pcmoathan  «t  Leptan.  4e,  a  14,  p.4f4. 
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eaaeulatkms  of  tli€»e  oUgarchs  had  been  disftppoiAtad,  as  Pliryni- 
^118  had  predicted  from  the  first :  the  Thadiaas,  as  soon  as  their 
own  oligarchical  party  had  been  placed  in  possession  €i  tiie  gov^ 
emment,  recalled  their  disaffected  ezilesyi  under  whose  auspioos 
a  Laconian  garrison  and  harmost  had  since  been  introdnoed. 
Eteonikus,  now  expelled,  accused  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 
Pasippidas  of  being  himself  a  party  to  the  expidsion,  under 
brib^  from  Tissaphem^s ;  an  accusation  which  seems  impDob- 
able,  but  which  the  Lacedemonians  believed,  and  aooordinglj 
banished  Pasippidas,  sending  Kratesippidas  to  replace  him.  The 
new  admiral  found  at  Chios  a  small  fleet  which  Pasippidas  had 
already  begun  to  collect  from  the  allies,  to  supply  the  reeent 
losses.^ 

The  tone  at  Athens  since  the  late  naval  victories,  had  become 
more  hopeful  and  energetic  Agis,  with  his  garrison  at  Dekeleia, 
though  the  Athenians  could  not  hinder  him  from  ravaging  Attiea, 
yet  on  approaching  one  day  near  to  the  city  waUs,  was  replied 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Thrasyllus.  But  that  which  most 
mbitified  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  was  to  discern  from  his  lofly 
station  at  Dekeleia,  the  abundant  influx  into  the  Peiraeus  <^  corn- 
ships  from  the  Euxine,  again  renewed  in  ihe  autumn  of  410  B.c. 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  by  Alkifai- 
ad^.  For  the  safe  reception  of  these  vessels,  Thorikus  was 
soon  after  fortified.  Agis  exclaimed  that  it  was  fruitless  to  shut 
oat  the  Athenians  from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so  long  as  plenly 
of  imported  com  was  allowed  to  reach  them.  Accordingly,  he 
provided,  in  conjunction  with  the  Megarians,  a  small  squadron 
of  fifteen  triremes,  with  which  he  despatched  Klearchus  to  By- 
zantium and  Chalkedon.  That  Spartan  was  a  public  guest  of 
the  Byzantines,  and  had  already  been  singled  out  to  command 
auxiliaries  intended  for  that  city.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his 
voyage  daring  the  ensuing  winter  (b.g.  410-409),  and  reached 
Byzantium  in  safety,  though  with  the  destruction  of  three  of 
his  squadron  by  the  nine  Athenian  triremes  who  guarded  the 
Hellespont.3 

*  Thiicyd.  viii,  64.  •  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i,  1, 81. 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i,  1, 3fr-^.  He  aaji  that  the  ibips  of  IDesichiis,  on 
Uing  attacked  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Helleapont,  fled  first  to  Stti09,  and 
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In  the  enranig  i^riog,  ThrasylliM  wa»  d^ftpfttriiad  firam  AUmm 
at  the  head  of  aku^  new  f<Mroe  to  aei  in  loaia.  He  oomiuuiidad 
M/  triremes,  one  thousand  of  the  regolar  hoplites,  one  hundred 
horBemen,  and  five  thousand  seamen,  with  the  means  of  anning 
these  latter  as  peltasts ;  also  transports  for  his  troops  besides  tha 
trifemes.1  Having  reposed  his  armament  for  three  dajs  al 
Samosy  he  made  a  descent  at  Fjgela,  and  next  succeeded  in  ™^^;»«^ 
himself  master  of  Kolophon,  with  its  port  Notium.  He  next 
threatened  Ephesus,  but  that  place  was  defended  by  a  powerful 
force  which  Tissaphem^  had  summoned,  under  proclamation  ^  to 
go  and  succor  the  goddess  Artemis ; "  as  well  as  by  twenty-filTO 
fresh  Syracusan  and  two  Selinusian  triremes  recently  arrivedJ> 
From  these  enemies,  Thrasyllus  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near 
Ephesus,  lost  three  hundred  men,  and  was  compelled  to  sail  of 
to  Notium ;  from  whence,  after  burying  his  dead,  he  proceeded 
northward  towards  the  Hellespont.  On  their  way  thither,  while 
halting  for  a  while  at  Methymna  in  the  north  of  Lesbos,  Thr^ 
ayUus  saw  the  twenty-five  Syracusan  triremes  passing  by  on 
their  voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Abydos,  He  immediately  attackjed 
them,  captured  four  along  with  the  entire  crews,  and  chased  the 
remainder  back  to  their  station  at  Ephesus,  All  the  prisooen 
tal^n  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  for  cne* 
tody  in  the  stone-quarries  of  PeirsBus,  doubtless  in  retaliation  for 
the  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse ;  they  con- 
trived, however,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  to  break  a  way  out 
and  escape  to  Dekeleia.  Among  the  prisoners  taken,  was  found 
Alkibiades,  the  Athenian,  cousin  and  fellow-exile  of  the  Athe- 

sfterwards  to  Byzaatiam.    But  Segtos  was  the  Athenian  station.    The  name 
must  surely  be  pat  by  inadrertence  for  Abydosj  the  Peloponnesian  station. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,34 ;  i,  2,  1.    Diodorus  (xiii,  64)  confounds  Thrasy- 
bttlns  with  Thrasyllos. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i»  2,  5-11.  Xenophon  distingnislies  these  twenty-five 
Syracusan  triremes  into  tCw  npoTep^v  eiKoat  veQv,  and  then  ai  iTepai  Trcvre, 
ai  veucrl  rjKovaai.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  twenty  triremes,  as  well  as 
the  fiye,  must  have  come  to  Asia  since  the  battle  of  Kyzikns,  though  the 
five  may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  their  period  of  arrival.  All  the  Syra- 
cusan ships  in  the  fleet  of  Mindams  were  destroyed ;  and  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  that  that  admiral  can  have  left  twenty  Syracasaa  ships  at 
Ephesus  or  Miletus,  in  addition  to  those  wM^  he  to^  with  him  to  the 
Hellespont. 
•     VOL.  vm.  6*  9oc- 
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nian  general  of  the  same  name,  whom  Thrasjnas  caneed  to  be 
get  at  liberty,  while  the  others  were  sent  to  Athens.^ 

After  the  delay  caused  bj  this  pursnit,  he  brought  back  hk 
Armament  to  the  Hellespont  and  joined  the  force  of  Alkibiadte 
at  Sestos.  Their  joint  force  was  oonvejed  over,  seeminglj  about 
the  commencement  of  autumn,  to  Lampsakus,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  strait ;  which  place  they  fortified  and  made  their  headr 
quarters  for  the  autumn  and  winter,  maintaining  themselres  by 
predatory  excuraions,  throughout  the  neighboring  satrapy  of 
Phamabazus.  It  is  curious  to  learn,  however,  that  when  Alki- 
biad§8  was  proceeding  to  marshal  them  all  together, —  the  hoplites, 
according  to  Athenian  custom,  taking  rank  accorcling  to  their 
tribes,  —  his  own  soldiers,  never  yet  beaten,  refused  to  fraternize 
with  those  of  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been  so  recently  worsted  aft 
Ephesus.  Nor  was  this  alienation  removed  until  after  a  joioA 
expedition  against  Abydos ;  Phamabazus  presenting  himself 
with  a  considerable  force,  especially  cavalry,  to  relieve  that  place, 
was  encountered  and  defeated  in  a  battle  wherein  all  the  Athe> 
nians  present  took  part  The  honor  of  the  hoplites  of  Thrasyllus 
was  now  held  to  be  reestablished,  so  that  the  fusion  of  ranks  was 
admitted  without  farther  difficulty.^  Even  the  entire  army,  how* 
ever,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Abydos ;  whioh 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Phamabazus  still  maintained  as  their 
station  on  the  Hellespont. 

Meanwhile  Athens  had  so  stripped  herself  of  force,  by  the 
large  armament  recently  sent  with  Thrasyllus,  that  her  enemiea 
near  home  were  encouraged  to  active  operations.  The  Spartans 
despatched  an  expedition,  both  of  triremes  and  of  land-force,  to 
attack  Pylos,  which  had  remained  as  an  Athenian  post  and  a 
refuge  for  revolted  Helots  dVer  since  its  first  fortification  by  De- 
mosthen^,  in  B.c.  425.  The  place  was  vigorously  attacked,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  and  soon  became  much  pressed.  Not  unmind- 
ful of  its  distress,  the  Athenians  sent  to  its  relief  thirty  triremes 
under  Anytus,  who,  however,  came  back  without  even  reaching 
the  place,  having  been  prevented  by  stormy  weather  or  unfavor- 
able winds  from  doubling  Cape  Malea.    Pylos  was  soon  after- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  2,  8-15. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  2, 13-17 ;  Platarch,  AUdbiad.  c.  29. 
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wards  obliged  to  surrender,  the  ganiaoa  doptttiDg  on  tennt  of 
capitulatiooJ  But  Anjtus,  on  his  retam,  enoonntered  great  dts- 
pleasure  from  his  ooontrymen,  and  was  pat  on  his  trial  for 
having  betrayed,  or  for  not  haying  done  his  ntmost  to  fulfil,  the 
trust  oonfided  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  onlj  saved  himself 
from  condemnation  by  bribing  the  dikastery,  and  that  he  was  the 
first  Athenian  who  ever  obtained  a  verdict  by  oorraption.^ 
Whether  he  coold  really  have  reached  Pylos,  and  whether  the 
obstai^  which  baffled  him  were  such  as  an  energetic  officer 
would  have  overcome,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  still 
less,  whether  it  be  true  that  he  actually  escaped  by  bribery.  The 
story  seems  to  prove,  however,  that  the  general  Athenian  public 
thought  him  deserving  of  ooiulemnation,  and  were  so  much  sur- 
prised bj  his  acquittal,  as  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  truly  or 
ialselj,  Uie  use  of  means  never  before  attempted. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  also,  that  the  M^arians  recovered 
by  surprise  their  port  of  Nisaea,  which  had  been  held  by  aa 
Athenian  garrison  since  b.c.  424.  The  Athenians  made  aa 
effort  to  recover  it,  but  fiEoled ;  though  they  defei^ed  the  Megan- 
ans  in  an  action.3  *« 

Thrasyllus,  during  the  summer  of  b.c.  409,  and  even  the  joint 
force  of  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiad^s  during  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  seem  to  have  effected  less  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  large  a  force :  indeed,  it  must  have  been  at  some  period 
during  this  year  that  the  Laoediemonian  Eleardius,  with  his 
fifteen  Megarian  ships,  penetrated  up  the  Hellespont  to  Byzan- 
tium, finding  it  guarded  only  by  nine  Athenian  triremes.^  But 
the  operations  of  408  b.c.  were  more .  important.  The  entire 
force  under  Alkibiad^  and  the  other  commanders  was  mustered 
for  the  siege  of  Ghalkidon  and  Byzantium.  The  ChalkMoniaiiSy 

'  Biodor.  xiii,  64.  The  slighting  way  in  which  Xenophon  (Hellen.i,  2,  IS) 
dismisses  this  capture  of  Pylos,  as  a  mere  retreat  of  some  runaway  Helots 
from  Malea,  as  well  as  his  employment  of  the  name  Kioryphatumt  and  not 
of  Pylos  J  proye  how  mach  he  wrote  after  Lacediemonian  informants. 

•  Diodor.  xiii,  64 ;  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  c.  14. 

Aiistotle,  'AOitivauiv  iroXiTeiOj  ap  Harpokiatipn,  r.  AeicdC«»v,  and  in  tlkS 
Collection  of  Fragment.  Aristotel.  no.  72,  ed.  Didot  (Fiagmeni.  Historic. 
Graec.  vol.  ii,  p.  127). 

'  Diodor.  xiii,  6$.  *  Xenoph.  HeDen.  i,  1,  SS. 
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haxbkg  Botiee  of  the  prcgecty  deposited  their  movable  property 
for  safety  in  the  hand  ai  their  neighbors  the  Bithjnian  Thm- 
eians ;  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  and  confidence 
between  the  two,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  perpetual  hostility 
which  subsisted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphonis  between 
Byzantium  and  the  Thracian  tribes  adjoining.^  But  the  precau- 
tion was  frustrated  by  Alkibiad§s,  who  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Bithynians  and  compelled  them  by  threats  to  deliver  up  the 
effects  c(mfided  to  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  block  up  Chal- 
k^don  by  a  wooden  wall  carried  across  from  the  Bo6ph<H*us  to  the 
Propontis ;  though  the  continuity  of  this  wall  was  interrupted 
by  a  river,  and  seemingly  by  some  rough  ground  on  the  imme- 
'^te  brink  <^  the  river.  The  blockading  wall  was  already  com- 
pleted, when  Phamabazus  appeared  with  an  army  for  the  relief 
of  the  place,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Herakleion,  or  temple 
of  Herakl^,  bel<mging  to  the  Chalkedonians.  Profiting  by  his 
approadi,  Hippokrat^s,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the  town, 
made  a  vigorous  sally :  but  the  Athenians  repelled  all  the  efforts 
of  Phamabazus  to  force  a  passage  through  their  lines  and  join  him ; 
so  that,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  sallying  force  was  drivea 
tack  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  Hippokratis  himself 
killed.^ 

The  blod[ade  of  tl^  town  was  now  made  so  sure,  that  Alklbi* 
adte  departed  with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  levy  mcmey  and  get 
together  forces  for  the  siege  of  Byzantium  afterwards.  During 
his  absence,  Theram^i^  and  Thrasybulus  came  to  terms  with 
Phamabazus  for  the  capitulation  of  ChalkSdon.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  town  should  again  become  a  tributary  dependency  of 
Athens,  on  the  same  rate  of  tribute  as  before  the  revolt,  and  thai 
the  arrears  during  the  mbsequent  period  should  be  paid  u|^ 
Moreover,  Phamabazus  himself  engaged  to  pay  to  the  AthenianB 
twenty  talents  on  behalf  of  the  town,  and  also  to  escort  some 
Athenian  envoys  up  to  Susa,  enabling  them  to  submit  proposi- 
tions for  accommodation  to  the  Great  King.  Until  those  envoys 
should  return,  the  Athenians  covenanted  to  abstain  from  hostili- 
ties against  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.3    Oaths  to  this  effect 

>  Polyb.  IT.  44-45.  •  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  8,  5-7 ;  Biodor.  xiii,  66. 

•   '  XenO]Au  Hellen.  i,  8,  9.  TworeXelv  rdv  ^pov  XaXxiiiwiovc  Ut^^vomkc 
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were  matoallj  exchanged,  after  the  retnm  of  AlUbiadte  iron 
his  expedition.  For  Phamabazus  positively  refused  to  complete 
the  ratification  with  the  other  generals,  until  AlkibiadSs  should 
be  there  to  ratify  in  person  also ;  a  proof  at  oooe  of  the  great 
individual  importance  of  the  latter,  and  of  his  known  facilitjr  in 
finding  excuses  to  evade  an  agreement  Two  envoys  were 
accordingly  sent  by  Phamabazus  to  Chrysopolis,  to  receive  the 
oaths  of  AIkibiad§s,  while  two  relatives  of  Alkibiad^  came  to 
Qialkedon  as  witnesses  to  those  of  Phamabazus.  Over  and 
above  the  common  oath  shared  with  his  colleagues,  Alkibiadte 
took  a  special  covenant  of  personal  friendship  and  hospitality 
with  the  satrap,  and  received  from  him  the  like. 

Alkibiades  had  employed  his  period  of  absence  in  ciq>taring 
Selybria,  from  whence  he  obtained  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  get- 
tang  together  a  large  body  of  Thracians,  with  whom  he  marched 
by  land  to  Byzantium.  That  place  was  now  besieged,  immedi- 
ately afler  the  capitulation  of  Chalk^don,  by  the  united  force  of 
the  Athenians.  A  wail  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around  it, 
and  various  attacks  were  made  by  missiles  and  battering  engines. 
These,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  under  the  har- 
most  Klearchus,  aided  by  some  Megarians  under  Helixus,  and 
Boeotians  under  Koeratadas,  was  perfectly  competent  to  repeL 
But  the  ravages  of  famine  were  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  After 
the  blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  provisions  began  to  fail ;  bo 

^OQtnrcp  fUf^evaVy  kqI  rd  6fetX6fieva  TCPnfMra  inodovvat-  'A'&nvaiov^  ^  fc^ 
ToXefielv  XaXKijdovioiCt  ^"f  &v  o£  iropd  ftaaLTJa  irpiafietg  IXtJ««*». 

This  passage  strengthens  the  doubts  which  I  threw  out  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, whether  the  Athenians  ever  did  or  could  realize  their  project  of  commiit- 
ing  the  tribute,  imposed  upon  the  dependent  allies,  for  an  orf  valorem  duty 
of  fire  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports,  which  project  is  mentioned  by  Tha- 
e^dides  (vii,  28)  as  having  been  resolved  upon  at  least,  if  not  carried  out,  in 
the  summer  of  413  b.c.  In  the  bargain  here  made  with  the  Chalkedonians, 
it  seems  implied  that  the  pajrment  of  tribute  was  the  last  arrangement  sub- 
sisting between  Athens  and  ChalMdon,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  latter. 

Next,  I  agree  with  the  remark  made  by  Schneider,  in  his  note  upon  the 
passage,  'A^nvaiovc  Si  n^  TroTiefielv  Xa2,Kfidovio ig.  He  notices  tho 
tenor  of  the  covenant  as  it  stands  in  Plutarch,  t^v  ^apva^a^ov  6h  x^^  /^ 
<W*««v  (Alkib.c.  31),  which  is  certainly  far  more  suitable  to  the  circum- 
•tances.  Instead  of  XoAjc^doi'toic,  he  proposes  to  read  ^apva^ai^t^.  At  any 
nte,  this  is  the  meaning. 
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Chftt  Siearchns,  strict  and  Itarsli,  eyen  under  ordinary  drcum- 
Stances,  became  inexorable  and  oppressive,  from  exclusive  anxietjr 
for  tbe  subsistence  of  bis  soldiers ;  and  even  locked  up  the  stock 
ef  fbod  while  the  population  of  the  town  were  dying  of  hunget 
around  bim.  Seeing  that  his  only  hope  was  from  external  relief, 
be  sallied  forth  from  the  city  to  entreat  aid  from  Phamabazus  ; 
imd  to  get  together,  if  possible,  a  fleet  for  some  aggressive  opera- 
tioii  that  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  besiegers.  He  leA 
^e  defence  to  Koeratadas  and  Helixus,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
Byzantines  were  too  much  compromised  by  their  revolt  from 
Athens  to  venture  to  desert  Sparta,  whatever  might  be  their  suf- 
fering. But  the  favorable  terms  recently  granted  to  Chalkedon, 
<^upled  with  the  severe  and  increasing  famine,  induced  Eiydoii 
and  a  Byzantine  party  to  open  the  gates  by  night,  and  admit 
Alkibiad^s  with  the  Athenians  into  the  wide  interior  square  called 
the  Thrakion.  Helixus  and  Koeratadas,  apprized  of  this  atta<^ 
only  when  the  enemy  had  actually  got  possession  of  the  town  on 
all  sides,  vainly  attempted  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion :  they  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Athens, 
where  Koeratadas  contrived  to  escape  during  the  confnsion  of  the 
landing  at  Peiraeus.  Favorable  terms  were  granted  to  the  town, 
which  was  replaced  in  its  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Athens, 
and  probably  had  to  pay  up  its  arrears  of  tribute  in  the  same 
manner  as  Chalkgdon.^ 

So  slow  was  the  process  of  siege  in  ancient  times,  that  the 
mdaction  oi  Chalk^on  and  Byzantiam  oocnpied  nearly  the 
whole  year ;  the  latter  place  surrendering  about  the  beginning  of 
winter.^  Both  of  them,  however,  were  acquisitions  of  capital 
importance  to  Athens,  making  her  again  undisputed  mistreas  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  insuring  to  her  two  valuable  tributary  allies. 
Har  was  this  all  the  improvement  which  the  summer  had  opeiv 
flted  in  her  position.  The  accommodation  just  concluded  with 
Phamabazus  was  also  a  step  of  great  value,  and  still  greater 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  3, 15-22 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  67  j  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  31. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  sarrender  of  Byzantiam,  which  I 
have  followed  in  the  text,  is  perfectly  plain  and  probable.  It  does  not  con- 
sfst  with  the  complicated  stratajjem  described  in  Diodorus  and  Platarch,  m 
^-ell  as  in  Frontinus,  iii,  xi,  3 ;  alluded  to  also  in  Polyaenus,  i,48,  2. 

'  Xenoph.  licllen.  i.  4,  1. 


fro«U8e.  It  was  plain  that  the  satmp  had  giown  wairy  of  bMiw 
lag  all  the  brunt  of  the  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peloponn^ 
«]ans,  and  that  he  was  well  disposed  to  assist  the  Atheoiaoa  m 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Great  King.  The  mere  withdrawal «/ 
his  hearty  support  from  Sparta,  even  if  nothing  else  foUowai 
from  it,  was  of  immense  moment  to  Athens ;  and  thus  maob 
was  really  achieved.  The  envoys,  five  Athenians  and  two  Aiw 
geians,  —  all,  probably,  sent  for  from  Athens,  which  accounU  for 
aome  delay,  —  were  directed,  after  the  siege  of  Chalkedoo^  to 
meet  Fhamabazus  at  Kyzikus.  Some  Lacedaemonian  envof% 
and  even  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates,  who  had  been  oondemaet 
and  banished  by  sentence  at  home,  took  advantage  of  the  e«*ie 
e$oort,  and  all  proceeded  on  their  journey  upward  to  Sosa.  Tbrir 
progress  was  arrested,  during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winteft 
at  Gordium  in  Phrygia ;  and  it  was  while  pursuing  their  track 
into  the  interior  at  the  opening  of  spring,  that  they  met  tbt 
young  prince  Cyrus,  son  of  king  Darius,  coming  down  in  penoB 
to  govern  an  important  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  LaoedaQino» 
nian  envoys,  Bo&otius  and  others,  were  travelling  down  along  with 
him,  mfier  having  fulfilled  their  missioii  at  the  Fenian  cdocW^ 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

FBOH  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  IHKOSi 
DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSiE. 

The  advent  of  Cyras,  conmionly  known  as  Cyrus  the  yoonger, 
into  Asia  Minor,  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance,  opening 
what  may  be  called  the  last  phase  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

He  ^8  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Persian  king  Da- 
rius Nothus  by  the  cruel  queen  Parysatis,  and  was  now  s^it  down 
by  his  father  as  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia  the  greater,  and  Kap- 
padokia,  as  well  as  general  of  all  that  miHtary  division  of  which 
the  muster-place  was  Kastdlus.     His  command  did  not  at  this 

>  Xeaoph.  HeUen.  i,  4,ft-6. 
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time  ocHnprise  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  left 
to  Tissaphem^s  and  PhamabaznsJ  But  he  neyertheless  brought 
down  with  him  a  strong  interest  in  the  Grecian  war,  and  an 
intense  anti-Athenian  feeling,  with  full  authority  from  his  father 
to  cany  it  out  into  act.  Whatever  this  young  man  willed,  he 
willed  strongly ;  his  bodily  activity,  rising  superior  to  those  temp- 
tations of  sensual  indulgence  which  oflen  enervated  the  Persian 
grandees,  provoked  the  admiration  even  of  Spartans  :^  and  his 
energetic  character  was  combined  with  a  certain  measure  of 
ability.  Though  he  had  not  as  yet  conceived  that  deliberate  plan 
for  mounting  the  Persian  throne  which  afterwards  absorbed  his 
whole  mind,  and  was  so  near  succeeding  by  the  help  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  from  the  beginning 
the  sentiment  and  ambition  of  a  king  in  prospect,  not  those  of  a^ 
tatn^>.  He  came  down,  well  aware  that  Athens  was  the  efficient 
enemy  by  whom  the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings  had  been  humble^ 
the  insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  a  Persian  ship,  and 
ev^ithe  continental  Greeks  on  the  coast  practically  emancipated^ 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  He  therefore  brought  down  with  him  a 
strenuous  desire  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power,  yery  different 
from  the  treacherous  balancing  of  Tissaphemds,  and  much  more 
fonnidable  even  than  the  straightforward  enmity  of  PhamabazuSy 
who  had  less  money,  less  favor  at  court,  and  less  of  youthful  ar- 
dor. Moreover,  Phamabazus,  after  having  heartily  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  for  the  last  three  years,  had  now 
become  weary  of  the  allies  whom  he  had  so  long  kept  in  pay. 
Instead  of  expelling  Athenian  influence  from  his  coasts  with  little 
difficulty,  as  he  had  expected  to  do,  he  found  his  satrapy  plun- 
dered, his  revenues  impaired  or  absorbed,  and  an  Athenian  fleet 
all-powerful  in  the  Propontis  and  Hellespont ;  while  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  invite,  was 
destroyed.  Decidedly  sick  of  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  he  was 
even  leaning  towards  Athens  ;  and  the  envoys  whom  he  was 
escorting  to  Susa  might  perhaps  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
altered  Persian  policy  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  journey  of  Cyrus 

*  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (i,  1,6-8;  i,  9,  7-9)  is  better  authority,  and 
q[)eak8  more  exactly,  than  the  Hellenica,  i,  4,  3. 
'  See  the  anecdote  of  Cynu  and  Lysander  in  Xenoph.  GSoonom.  ir,  21-23. 
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down  to  the  coast  overthrew  all  todi  ealcukdooe.  The  j^tmg 
prince  broogfat  with  him  a  fresh,  hearty,  and  yoathfbl  antipathj 
against  Athens,  a  power  inferior  onlj  to  that  of  the  Great  Ktof 
hhnseif,  and  an  energetic  determination  to  ude  it  without  reserre 
in  insuring  victor^r  to  the  Feloponnesians. 

From  the  moment  that  Phamid>azti0  and  the  Atheniaa  eaTOjjra 
met  Cyras,  their  farther  progress  towards  Sosa  became  impoeaiblei. 
Bceotius,  and  the  other  Lacedemonian  enVojs  travelling  aloi^ 
with  the  young  prince,  made  extravagant  boasts  of  having  obtained 
all  that  they  asked  for  at  Snsa;  and  Gyros  himsdf  annoaaoed 
his  powers  as  unlimited  in  extent  over  the  whole  coast,  aU  for  the 
parpose  of  prosecuting  vigorous  war  in  conjunction  with  the 
LacedaBmonians.  Phamabazus,  on  hearing  this  intelligence^  and 
seeing  the  Great  King's  seal  to  the  words,  "  I  send  down  Gyrus, 
as  lord  of  all  those  who  muster  at  East61us,''not  only  refused  to 
let  the  Athenian  envoys  proceed  onward,  but  was  even  obliged  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  young  prince,  who  insisted  that  they  should 
^ther  be  surrendered  to  him,  or  at  least  detained  for  some  time  in 
the  interior,  in  order  that  no  information  might  be  conveyed  to 
Athens.  The  satrap  resisted  the  first  of  these  requisitions,  having 
pledged  his  word  for  their  safety ;  but  he  obeyed  the  second,  detain- 
ing them  in  Kappadokia  for  no  less  than  three  years,  until  Athau 
was  prostrate  and  on  the  point  of  surrender,  afi»r  which  he  oh* 
tiuned  permission  from  Gyrus  to  send  them  back  to  the  sea-coast* 

This  arrival  of  Cyrus,  overruling  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemfis 
as  well  as  the  weariness  of  Phamabazus,  and  supplying  the  ene- 
mies of  Athens  with  a  double  flow  of  Persian  gold  at  a  moment 
when  the  stream  would  otherwise  have  dried  up,  was  a  paramoDnl 
item  in  that  sum  of  causes  which  concurred  to  determine  the  re* 
suit  of  the  war.3    But  important  as  the  event  was  in  itself,  it  was 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4, 3-S.  The  words  here  employed  respectiBg  the  €■• 
voji,  when  retoming  after  their  three  yean'  detention,  di^ev  irpdf  rd  oAAo 
vrparoatedov  uninXewaVy  appear  to  me  an  inadyertence.  The  return  of  the 
enyoys  must  haye  been  in  the  spring  of  404  b.  c^  at  a  time  when  Athens  had 
no  eamp :  the  surrender  of  the  city  took  place  in  April  404  b.o.  Xenophon 
momtiously  speaks  as  if  that  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  envoji 
depttted,  stfll  cesttinaed  at  tbear  letun. 

•Thewoidsof  Thw7did4s(ii,«&)  imply  this  as  his  opinioa,  Kiw  ^'» 
tonpw  PmaiXioc  vatdl  wfiQayivo^ihv,  etc. 
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rendered  Btill  more  ImportaBt  by  llie  dianofeer  of  tlie  Laeednmo* 
aian  admiral  Ljsander,  with  whom  the  young  prinee  first  eaxM 
into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lyeander  had  come  out  to  supersede  KratenppidaA,  about  De< 
oember,  408  B.C.,  or  Janimry,  407  B.c.i  He  was  the  kst,  after 
Bra^das  and  Gylippus,  of  that  trio  of  eminent  Spartans,  from 
whom  fdl  the  capital  wounds  of  Athens  proceeded,  during  the 
eonrse  of  this  long  wiu*.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  is  evei 
said  to  have  been  of  that  class  called  mothakes,  being  <mly  eniir 
bled  by  the  aid  of  richer  men  to  keep  up  his  contribution  to  the 
public  mess,  and  his  place  in  the  constant  drill  and  disciplinob 
He  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer,^  thoroughly  competent  to  tha 

'  The  commencement  of  Lysander's  navarchy,  or  year  of  maritime  com- 
mand, appears  to  me  established  for  this  winter.  He  had  been  some  time 
actually  in  his  command  before  Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis :  Ol  de  AaKe6ttipi&- 
vtoijirpoTepov  roirav  ov  iro^Xtf)  x P^v (itKpaTTfinnKid^T^c  vmm^ 
Xiac  icapeXp2.v^iag,  Avaavipov  i^inefiiffav  vavapxw,  *0  Sk  d^iKOftevoc  Af 
Todov,  Kttl  vav^  iKei^ep  Xafidv,  kg  Kw  koI  M^A^rov  BnXevaev  •  kKcl^ev  dk  if 
lE^eaav  koI  kKei  ifieive^  vavs  kx^v  ijiSofuiKovTaj  fiixptc  ov  Kv- 
pO£  kg  j^apdei(  d^t x ero  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  1). 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  ad  ann.  407  b.  c.)  has,  I  presume,  been  mis- 
led by  the  first  words  of  this  passage,  nporepov  rovruv  ob  voXk^  Xpov(f>,  whea 
lie  says :  **  Daring  the  stay  of  Alcibiad^s  at  Athens,  Lysander  is  sent  «8 
vaOapxpCt  Xen.  Hell,  i,  5, 1 .  Then  followed  the  defeat  of  Antiochos,  the  depo- 
sition of  Akibiades,  and  the  substitution  of  aXXovg  6iKa^  between  September 
407  and  Sqftember  406,  when  CaUicralidas  succeeded  LysanderP 

Now  Alkibiades  came  to  Athens  in  the  month  of  Thargelion,  or  about 
the  end  of  May,  407,  and  stayed  there  till  the  beginning  of  September,  401. 
Cyms  arriyed  at  Sardis  before  Alkibiades  reached  Athens,  and  Lysander 
had  been  some  time  at  his  post  before  Cyrus  arrived ;  so  that  Lysander 
was  not  sent  out "  during  the  stay  of  Alcibiades  at  Athens,"  but  some  months 
before.  Still  less  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Kallikratidas  succeeded  Lysander 
in  September,  406.  The  battle  of  Arginusse,  wherein  Kallikratidas  perished, 
was  fought  about  August,  406,  after  he  had  been  admiral  for  several  months. 
The  words  irporepov  roirav.  when  construed  along  with  the  context  which 
succeeds,  must  evidently  be  understood  in  a  large  sense ;  **  theae  eveah^ 
mean  the  general  series  of  events  which  begins  i,  4,  8 ;  the  proceedings  of 
AlkibiadSs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  407. 

•  -ffilian,  V.  H.  xii,  43 ;  Athenieus,  vi,  p.  271.  The  assertion  that  Lysander 
belonged  to  the  class  of  mothakes  is  given  by  Athenseus  as  coming  finm 
Phylarchus,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  it  in  question.  iBliaa  states 
the  same  thing  respecting  Gylippus  and  Eallikratidas,  also ;  I  do  not  kaow 
on  what 'authority. 
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Unties  of  miHtury  oonmiand,  Imt  posflassed  also  greal  talents  §m 

iBtrtgne,  and  for  oi^gamzing  a  pditical  party  as  well  as  keeping  up 

its  disciplined  movements.  Thoagh  indiffeTent  to  the  lemptatioae 

either  of  money  or  of  pleasure,*  and  willingly  acquiescing  in  the 

poverty  to  whidi  he  was  bom,  he  was  altogether  nnscnipuloos  in 

the  proeecntion  of  ambitioos  objects,  either  for  his  country  or  Hoit 

himself.     His  family,  poor  as  it  was,  enjoyed  a  dignified  positioa 

at  Sparta,  bdkmging  to  the  gens  of  the  Herakleidae,  not  conneoled 

by  any  n^  relationship  with  the  kings :  moreover,  his  personal 

reputation  as  a  Spartan  was  excellent,  since  his  observance  of  the 

rules  of  diseipline  had  been  rigorous  and  exemplary.    The  habkt 

of  srif-eonstraint  thus  acquired,  served  him  in  good  stead  whenil 

became  necessary  to  his  ambition  to  court  the  favor  d  the  great 

His  recklessness  about  falsehood  and  perjury  is  illustrated  by 

various  current  sayings  ascribed  to  him ;  such  as,  that  children 

were  to  be  taken  in  by  means  of  dice ;  men,  by  means  of  oathsJi 

A  selfish  ambition  —  for  promoting  the  power  of  his  coontry 

not  merely  in  connection  with,  but  in  subservience  to,  his  own — 

guided  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.    In  this 

main  quality,  he  agreed  with  Alkibiadds ;  in  reckless  immorali^ 

of  means,  he  went  even  beyond  him.     He  seems  to  have  beea 

cruel ;  an  attribute  which  formed  no  part  of  the  usual  character 

of  Alkibiad§8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoyment^ 

luxury,  and  ostentation,  which  counted  for  so  much  in  Alkibiad^ 

was  qaite  unknown  to  Lysander.     The  basis  of  his  dispositi<m 

was  Spartan,  tending  to  merge  appetite,  ostentation,  and  expaa- 

sion  of  mind,  all  in  the  love  of  command  and  influence,  —  not 

Athenian,  which  tended  to  the  development  of  many  and  divep- 

sified  impulses ;  ambition  being  one,  but  only  one,  among  the 

number. 

Kratesippidas,  the  predecessor  <^  Lysand^,  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  the  maritime  command  for  more  than  the  usual  yearly 
period,  having  superseded  Pasippidas  during  the  middle  of  the  year 
of  the  latter.  But  the  maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  then  so  weak, 
having  not  yet  recovered  fram  the  ruinous  defeat  at  Kyzikus, 
tiiat  he  achieved  little  or  nothing.  We  hear  of  him  only  as  f urther- 


■  Th6opompai,Fta8m.2/fecl.D]doti  Plntaich,  Xgnumd.  cSO. 
'  Flatansh,  Lysander,  e.  8. 
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big,  fo  lui  am  profit  a  polkiitl  TCfToliitiM  M  (%I6B^  Bfibedby 
»  pMtj  of  GUaB  esUw,  be  look  poooewion  of  tlie  acroiN^  ie» 
intatod  (iMin  in  the  itknd,  and  aided  them  in  deposing  and  ex- 
pelling the  partj  then  in  offiee»  to  the  niimber  of  six  hwidred.  It 
]•  plain  that  this  is  not  a  question  between  detnocraej  oad 
oU^tfchy,  bat  between  two  oligarohieal  partaes,  the  one  of  wtueh 
ittDoeeded  in  pnrchasing  the  &ctioas  agenej  of  the  Spartan  ad* 
mitaL  The  exiles  whom  he  expelled  took  possesion  of  Atsi>- 
neusy  a  strong  post  belonging  to  the  Chiaas  <m  the  joiainland 
opposite  Lesbos.  From  hence  they  made  war,  as  well  as  tb^ 
eoald,  upon  their  rivals  now  in  possession  of  the  iiilaad,  and  also 
apon  other  parts  of  Ionia ;  not  without  some  success  and  proAt, 
m  will  appear  by  their  condition  about  ten  years  afterwards.' 

The  practice  of  reconstituting  the  governments  of  the  Asiatic 
cities,  thus  begun  by  Eratesippidas,  was  extended  and  brou^ 
to  a  system  by  Lysander;  not  indeed  for  private  enM^ument, 
which  he  always  despised,  but  in  views  of  ambition.  Having 
departed  from  Peloponnesus  with  a  squadron,  he  reinforced  it  at 
Bhodes,  and  then  sailed  onward  to  K5s  —  an  Athenian  island,  so 
that  he  could  only  have  touched  thero  — and  MB^tus.  He  took 
op  his  final  station  at  Epbesus,  the  nearest  point  to  Sardis,  where 
Cyrus  was  expected  to  arrive ;  and  while  awaiting  his  coming 
aogmented  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  seventy  triremes.  As  so<m 
as  Cyrus  reached  Sardis,  about  April  or  May  407  B.C.,  Lysander 
went  to  pay  his  court  to  him,  along  with  some  LacedaomoniMn 
eavoysy  and  found  himself  welcomed  with  every  mai^  of  favoa; 
Preferring  bitter  complaints  against  the  double-dealing  of  Tissa^ 
I^emds,  —  whom  they  accused  of  having  frustrated  the  king^s 
orders,  and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  empire,  under  the  seduc- 
tions of  Alkibiad^, —  they  intreated  Cyrus  to  adopt  a  new  poliijy 
and  execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  by  kuding  the  most 
vig(»ou8  aid  to  put  down  the  common  enemy.  Cyrus  replied,  thai 
these  were  the  express  orders  which  he  had  received  from  his 
ftther,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  them  with  all  his  might. 
He  had  brought  with  him,  he  said,  five  hundred  talants,  whidh 

^  Diodor.  ziii,  65 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii,  2,  U.    I  prerame  that  this  eon- 


duct  of  Kfatwippidsi  is  thi  fcct  tf  saesii  at  liy  Issfcrnfi  ds  ftwe,  ssct.  MS, 
p.a40,ed.Bekk. 
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ahoald  be  at  onoe  devoted  to  tbe  eeue :  if  thete  wen  neaftaca^ 
he  would  resort  to  the  private  finids  which  his  fiitiber  Iwd  givm 
him;  and  if  more  still  were  needed,  he  would  coin  ii 
the  gold  and  silvo-  throne  on  whidi  he  eat.^ 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  retomed  the  wamest  thanks  lor 
these  magnifieent  promises,  which  were  not  likely  to  prove  emp^ 
words  from  the  lips  of  a  vehement  youth  like  Cyras.  80  sa^* 
gaine  were  the  h<^»es  which  they  conceived  from  his  character 
and  proclaimed  sentiments,  that  they  ventmred  to  ask  him  la 
restore  tbe  rate  of  pay  to  one  full  Attic  drachma  per  head  lor 
the  seamen ;  which  had  been  the  rate  promised  by  TIssaphenMa 
throiigh  his  envoys  at  Sparta,  when  he  first  invited  the  Tiaredm" 
monians  across  Uie  JSgean,  and  when  it  was  doabtlhl  whether 
they  would  come^  but  actually  paid  only  for  the  first  month,  and 
then  reduced  to  half  a  drachma,  furnished  in  practioe 
miserable  irregularity.  As  a  motive  for  granting  this 
of  pay,  Cyrus  was  assured  that  it  would  determine  the  Atheniaa 
seamen  to  desert  so  largely,  that  the  war  would  sooner  come  to  an 
end,  and  of  course  the  expenditure  also.  But  he  refused  oompli> 
ance,  saying  that  the  rate  of  pay  had  been  fixed  both  by  the 
king's  express  orders  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so  thai  he 
could  not  depart  from  it.^  In  this  refAj  Lysander  was  fivoed  to 
acquiesce.   The  envoys  were  treated  with  distinction,  and  feasted 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  3-4 :  Diodor.  xUi,  70 ;  FlaUrch,  Lygander,  c.  4. 
This  Beems  to  have  been  a  fayorite  metaphor,  either  used  by,  or  at  least  as- 
cribed to,  the  Fenian  gnmdees ;  we  haye  already  had  it,  a  little  before,  from 
the  month  of  Tissi^hem^ 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  5.  elvai  &e  tud  rdf  aw^KOf  o6n^  kx^wfOQ,  rpii^ 
90VTa  fivac  knaavg  vnl  tow  fupfbg  dtdwatj  Imoaas  av  fiovAoivTO  Tpi^iv  Kan- 
datfiovuu. 

This  18  not%trictly  correct  The  rate  of  pay  is  not  specified  in  either  of 
the  three  oonventions,  as  they  stand  in  Thncyd.  viii,  18,  S7,  58.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  from  the  beginning,  matter  of  yeifial  nodcntanding  and  pranise ; 
first,  a  drachma  per  day  was  promised  by  the  envoys  of  Tissaphente  at 
Sparta ;  next,  the  satrap  himself,  at  MilStos,  cot  down  this  drachma  to  half 
*  drachma,  and  promised  this  lower  rate  for  the  future  (viii,  29). 

Mr.  Mitfofd  says :  "  Lysander  proposed  that  an  Attic  drachma,  mUeft 
wot  agfa  oboH,  neariy  tenpenoe  sterling,  should  be  allowed  for  daily  pay  to 

erery  seaman." 
Mr.  liitfoid  had  ia  the  pieiaov  aentamw  atiildl  fftTM  sMi  as  eqoal  to  iM 

qmuijimrpemee  sterling.    Of  course,  therefoie,  it  is  pWn  theft  Im  did  aoi 
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m  a bmqaet;  after  wUch  Ojrnis,  dmtiiig  to  tKe  h«dtb «f  if^ 
gander,  desired  hm  to  declare  irhal  fiAvor  he  could  do  to  gntify 
him  asoet  ^To  gnairt  an  addi<iooal  obolu*  per  bead  for  emk 
seaman's  pay,"  replied  Lysaiider.  Gyrus  inuaediatelj  coaipliaj^ 
haviag  personally  boond  bimself  by  bis  maener  of  fNUting  the 
qiiestion.  But  tbe  answer  impressed  bim  botb  wUb  asUmishiiieiit 
and  admiration  ;  for  he  had  expeeted  that  Lysander  would  aak 
aome  favor  or  present  for  himself,  judging  him  not  only  aeoordiog 
to  the  analogy  of  most  Persians,  but  also  of  Astyochus  and  the  oA^ 
eers  of  the  Peloponnesian  armament  at  Mildtus,  whose  Qonni|i|i 
anbswvience  to  Tiseaphem^  had  probably  been  made  known  to 
him.  From  Bodi  corruption,  as  well  as  from  the  mean  earetenanotg 
of  Theramen^s,  the  Spartan,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  se^ 
men,!  Lysander's  conduct  stood  ont  in  pmnted  and  honoraUe 
contrast 

The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  £nr  the  seaeMB 
«f  the  P^oponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay  of  four  oboli,  instead  of 
Utaee,  per  mim,  but  also  insured  to  Lysander  himself  a  degt&b  of 
esteem  and  confidence  frcmi  Cyrus  which  he  knew  well  how  ip 
tarn  to  account.  I  have  already  remarked,^,  in  ivferuM^e  to  Peo- 
kl^  and  Nllaas,  that  an  established  reputation  for  pcosBonal  is- 
oormptibility,  rare  as  that  quality  was  among  Greciaii  leadiiig 
politicians,  was  among  the  most  precious  items  in  the  oapkai 
stock  of  an  ambitious  man,  even  if  looked  at  imly  in  r^ard  to 
the  durability  of  his  own  influence.  If  the  proof  of  such  dia- 
intorestedness  was  of  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian 
people,  yet  more  powerfully  did  it  work  upcm  the  mind  of  Cyma. 
With  his  Persian  and  princely  ideas  of  winning  adheroatB  bj 
munificence,^  a  man  who  despised  presents  was  a  {^enomenon 

consider  three  oboli  as  the  half  of  a  drachma  (Hist.  Greece^ch.  xx,  sect,  i, 
Tol.  iv,  p.  317,  oct.  ed.  1814). 

That  a  drachma  was  equivalent  to  six  oholi,  that  is,  an  J^nmtM  dxaduma 
to  six  .£gin»an  oboli,  and  an  Attic  drachma  to  six  Attie  olioU,  is  00 
familiarly  known,  that  I  should  almost  hare  imagined  the  woi-d  eight,  in  the 
first  sentence  here  cited,  to  be  a  misprint  for  sir,  if  the  sentence  cited  next 
had  not  clearly  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Mitford  really  believed  a  drachma  to 
be  equal  to  eight  oboli.    It  is  certainly  a  mistake  surprising  to  find. 

>  Thucyd.  yiii,  29.  *  See  the  former  volume  vi,  ch*  li,  p.  Sa?. 

'  8ee  the  vemarkable  diaracter  of  Cyms  th«  yom^ar,  given  ia  the  Anab- 
asis of  Xenophon,  i,  9,  22-28. 
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;  the  higber  aoirti»eBt  of  nvMidtr  aad  req^act  Fran 
lUft  tiioe  forward  he  not  odIj  tnwtod  Lysmder  with  implicit  pe^ 
mmuay  confidenee,  bat  oonaolted  him  as  to  the  pvoaacutionof  the 
war,  and  ev^  oondeseendad  to  aeoond  hia  personal  ambitioii  to 
the  detriBMnt  of  this  object.^ 

BetonungfraB  Saidia  to  EpheBiu,  after  such  wiezampled  aae- 
eM0  m  hia  intenriew  with  Gynia,  Ljsaader  waa  enabled  not  oolj 
to  make  good  to  his  fleet  the  full  anear  actually  due,  bot  also  to 
pay  them  for  a  mmith  in  adTance,  at  the  inoreased  rate  of  four 
obeli  per  man ;  and  to  promise  that  high  rate  for  the  fatore.  ▲ 
ipicit  of  the  highest  BatisfiBcti<Mi  and  oonfldenoe  waa  diffnsed 
thvoQgb  the  armament  Bat  the  ships  were  in  indifierent  eoi^ 
ik&oOf  haying  been  hastilj  and  parsimoniouslj  got  Tap  ainee  Ae 
late  defeat  at  Sjaikos.  Aooording^j,  Ljaander  employed  hia 
present  afflaenee  in  patting  them  into  better  order,  procnrii^ 
complete  tackle,  and  inyiting  picked  crews.^  He  took 
st^  regnant  with  impcnrtant  reaolts.  Summoning  to 
Spheaoa  a  few  of  the  most  leading  and  active  men  from  each  of 
ttie  Aaialie  cities,  he  organised  them  into  disdpliaed  dabs,  or  fiuy 
tkMis,  in  oonespondence  with  himself.  '  He  instigated  these  dnha 
to  the  iBdst  Tigoroos  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Atheofi 
praaisiiig  that,  as  socm  aa  that  war  should  be  oonckided,  thej 
shoidd  be  inyested  and  maintained  bj  Spartan  influence  in  the 
gofonment  of  their  reapectiTeeities«3  His  newly  established  ia- 
flaenee  with  Cyrus,  and  the  abundant  supines  of  which  he  waa 
now  master,  added  double  force  to  an  invitation  in  itself  but  too 
sedndng.  And  thus,  while  infusing  increased  ardor  into  the  jdnt 
warlike  efiwta  oi  these  cities,  he  at  the  same  time  procuredfor 
hkaself  an  ubiquitous  correspondence,  such  as  no  successor  coald 
manage^  zendering  the  continuance  of  his  own  command  almost 
essential  to  success.  The  fruits  of  his  Actions  manoeuvres  will 
be  seen  in  the  subsequent  dekadarchies,  or  oligarchies  of  Ten, 
after  the  complete  subjugation  of  Athens. 

Wlnle  Lysander  and  Gyrus  were  thus  restoring  formidable 
efficacy  to  their  side  of  the  contest^  during  the  summer  of  407 

'Xsiioph.Hdlen.ii)  1,13;  Flutaicb,  Lyaaad.  c.  4-9. 

«  JEsnoph.  Bd]eB.i,  5,  la 

*Diodor. ziii,  70;  Flatarch, Lysaad.  c.  5. 
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B.C.,  the  rldodoiis  eidle  AUdlviaii^  had  acdoni^tfthed  the  iinpM^ 
taait  and  delicate  step  of  reentering  his  natiye  eitj  for  the  &8t 
time.  According  to  the  acoc»nmodation  with  PhamabanM,  oea* 
eluded  after  the  redsetion  of  ChalkMon,  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
precluded  from  assailing  his  satrapj,  and  was  thus  forced  to  sedc 
sabsistaice  elsewhere.  Byzantium  and  Seljmbria,  with  eontribo- 
tions  levied  in  Thrace,  maintained  them  for  the  winter :  m  the 
spring  (407  b.o.),  Alkibiad^  brought  them  again  to  Sanoa ; 
from  whence  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  eoast  of 
Karia,  levying  contributions  to  the  extent.of  one  hundred  talentii 
Thrasybulus,  with  thirty  triremes,  went  to  attack  Thrace,  whem 
he  reduced  Thasos,  Abd^ra,  and  all  those  towns  vrbkh  had  le- 
yetted  from  Athens ;  Thasos  being  now  in  especial  distress  horn ' 
fiunine  as  well  as  from  past  seditions.  A  valuable  contrftntioii 
for  the  support  of  the  fleet  was  doubtless  among  the  fruits  of  tide 
success.  Thrasyllus  at  the  same  time  conducted  another  diviskft 
of  the  army  home  to  Athens,  intended  by  Alkibiadds  as  preeov* 
0ors  of  his  own  return.^ 

Before  Thlasyllus  arrived,  the  people  had  already  mao^stai 
their  favorable  disposition  towards  Alkibiad^  by  choosiBg  hte 
anew  general  of  the  armament,  along  with  Thrasybulus  and 
Konon.  Alkibiadds  was  now  tending  homeward  from  Samoa 
with  twenty  triremes,  bringing  with  him  all  the  contribatiMia 
recently  levied :  he  first  stopped  at  Faros,  then  visited  the  coaal 
c^  Laconia,  and  lastly  looked  into  the  harbor  of  Gytheion  m 
Laconia,  where  he  had  learned  that  thirty  triremes  were  pva* 
paring.  The  news  which  he  received  of  his  reelection  as  gea^ 
eral,  strengthened  by  the  pressing  invitations  and  encouragemeolf 
of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  recall  of  his  banished  kinsmei^ 
at  length  determined  him  to  sail  to  Athens.  He  reached  Peiraeas 
on  a  marked  day,  the  festival  of  the  Plynteria,  on  the  25th  of  th» 
month  ThargMion,  about  the  end  of  May,  407  Tfje,  This  was 
a  day  of  melancholy  solemnity,  accounted  unpropitious  for  any 
action  of  importance.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  Ath§n$  was 
stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  covered  up  from  every  one's  gase, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4,  8-10 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  72.  The  chronologj  of  Xen- 
ophon,  though  not  so  clear  as  we  could  wish,  deserres  nnqoiestioiiablo  pnf« 
erence  over  that  of  Diodorus. 


and  WttliAd  er  cleaased  iwcter  a  myitoriiiu  cwwunhli  bj  the 
boij  gens,  called  Pnude^iidflB.  Tlie  godd«M  thuB  aeemid  !• 
t»tt  awajr  her  &oe,  and  relwe  ta  behold  the  retiirmng  eadk. 
Sirah  at  leacft  was  the  coMlnictioii  of  his  eneniea;  and  as  tha 
saiiseqmnt  tarn  of  evoits  tended  to  bear  thera  out,  it  has  hmm 
pregerved;  while  the  more  aaq»icioo0  coanter4iiter|Nretatio% 
dmohtless  suggested  by  his  friends,  has  been  forgotten. 

The  most  extrayagant  representations,  of  the  pomp  and  splaB* 

der  of  tlds  retom  of  Alkibiad^  to  Athens,  were  given  bj  soaaa 

sa^on  of  antiquity,  especially  by  Duns  oi  Samoa,  an  author 

about  two  generations  later.    It  was  said  that  he  brought  with 

Una  two  hundred  prow-ornaments  belonging  to  captive  enenuea' 

ah^s,  or,  aooonMng  to  some,  even  the  two  hundred  captnred  ships 

thaoiaelv«s;  that  l^  trireme  was  ornamented  with  gilt  and 

rilvered  sherds,  and  sailed  by  purple  sails;  that  EjUlippidds^oaa 

of  tba  aMst  distinf^ished  actors  of  the  day,  performed  the  funo» 

tioBS  of  keleastds,  pronoundng  the  chant  or  word  of  oommand  to 

the  lowers ;  that  Chrysogonus,  a  flute-player^  who  had  gained 

tile  first  priae  at  the  Pythiaa  game^  was  also  on  board  playing 

fie  air  of  letum.^    All  these  details,  invented  with  melancholy 

ftttillty,  toiUustiate  an  ideal  of  ostentation  and  insolence,  are  r^ 

firtad  by  the  move  simple  and  credible  narrative  of  Xenophom 

thm  reentry  of  Alkibiad^  was  not  merely  unostentatious,  hot 

9reii  ixtistriistful  and  i^prehensive.    He  had  with  him  only 

twea^  triremes ;  and  though  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the  as* 

leranees  ef  his  friends,  but  also  by  the  news  that  he  had  juM 

been  reelected  general,  he  was,  nevertheless,  half  afraid  to  die* 

eae^ark,  even  at  the  instant  when  he  made  fast  his  ship  to  the 

quay  in  Peirseus.    A  vast  crowd  had  assembled  there  frcKU  the 

eky  and  the  port,  animated  by  curiosity,  interest,  and  other  emo- 

tssas  of  every  kind,  to  see  him  arrive.    But  so  littie  did  he  trust 

thefar  sentiments  that  he  hesitated  at  first  to  step  on  shore,  and 

stood  upon  the  deck  looking  about  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen. 

Presentiy,  he  saw  Euryptolemus  his  cousin,  and  others,  by  whom 

he  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  landed. 

But  they  too  were  so  apprehensive  of  his  numerous  enemies 

that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  wrt  of  body-guard,  to  sur^ 

*  Piodor.  xiii,  6S;  Platan^  Alkib*  c  81 }  Atbeom  »i,  p.  $35* 
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saimd  and  praleet  Urn  9ffmt  aiij  poaaiUe  aaflwU  d«mf  1m» 
inarcli  from  Pdrsus  to  Atbeas.^ 

No  piDlection,  howevery  was  required.  Not  OMrelj  did  ]|is 
enemies  attempt  no  violence  against  luniy  but  thej  said  nothiiig  jot 
efposition  when  be  made  bis  defence  before,  the  senate  and  tie 
pQbHc  assembly.  Protesting  before  the  one  as  well  as  the  otibMV 
bis  innocence  of  the  impiety  laid  to  his  charge,  he  denouneed 
bitterly  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  and  gently,  but  patbettcaUy, 
deplored  the  unkindness  of  the  people.  His  friends  all  spoke 
warmly  in  the  same  strain.  So  strenuous,  and  so  pnmouiioedf 
was  the  sentiment  in  his  favor,  both  of  the  senate  and  of  tibe 
pi;d>lic  assembly,  that  no  one  dared  to  address  them  in  the  ca»- 
trary  sense.^  The  sentence  of  c<mdemnati<Hi  passed  against  Un 
was  cancelled :  the  Eumolpidse  were  directed  to  revoke  the  evme 
which  they  had  pronounced  upon  lus  head :  the  reeord  e£  tfae 
sentence  was  destroyed,  and  the  plato  of  lead  upen  wHok  the 
curse  was  engraven,  thrown  into  the  sea :  his  confiscated,  px^m^ 
was  restored :  lastly,  he  was  proclaimed  general  with  full  powei% 
and  aUowed  to  prepare  an  expedition  of  one  hundred  trirriet, 
fifteen  hundred  hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roU,  and  jme  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horsemen.  All  this  passed,  by  unopposed  vote^  m^dat 
silence  oa  the  part  of  enemies  and  acclamations  from,  fiiendf^ 
amidst  unmeasured  promises  of  future  achievement  ftom  himself, 
and  ocmfident  assurances,  impressed  by  his  friends  mi  wiUii^^ 
hearers,  that  Alkibiad^  was  the  only  man  oompetmit  to  rootewp 
(be  empire  and  grandeur  of  Athens.  The  general  expeetafiMi, 
which  he  and  his  friends  took  every  possible  pains  to  ezcke,  ytm^ 
that  his  victorious  career  of  the  last  three  years  was  a  pKipnik- 
tion  for  yet  greater  triumphs  during  the  next 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  apprehen$ifiiaB  of 
AlkibiadSs  on  entering  the  Feirsus,  and  to  the  body-|[aard  nrpmi 
ised  by  his  friends,  that  this  overwhelming  and  UBContmdided 

» Xonoph.  Hellen.  i,  4,  18,  19.  'AXKi(3iddtjc  dc,  irp^  r^v  ynv  dpfutr^etf, 
Airipatve  [ikv  oiK  ei^icjc,  <l>o(Sovfievoc  foUs  kx^povQ  •  inavaara^  61  hrl  tov 
KaraarpofiaToCj  kuKonei  rot)f  abrov  hnrrjdeiw^^  el  vapeiijtTav.  KaridiHv  Sk 
EifpvmoXefiOV  rdv  RetaiavcucroCi  kavrov  6h  dve^tdv,  koI  to^c  &XXovc  oU^ovc 
col  fiAovf  fter'  aifruv.  Tore  diro/Sdc  dvafftuvei  if  ri^  xoXw,  fieri  r&9  ' 
nvatFfievQv,  el  rig  &imtTo,  ft^  kmrpiveiv. 

*Xenoph.  HeUen.  i,  4,  aO;  Flatarch,  Attib.  c  88;  Diodor.  ziii,  69. 
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trimttpli  gi^eaily  tariMmed  the  imtadpatioiis  of  both.  It  intoxicated 
Imn,  and  led  him  to  make  light  of  enemies  whom  only  just  befoie 
lie  had  bo  moch  dreaded.  This  mistake,  together  with  the  car^ 
IflflgBeea  and  insolence  arimng  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  ini* 
hoanded  ascendency,  proved  the  canse  of  his  fbtare  ruin.  Bot 
the  truth  is,  that  these  enemies,  howeyer  they  might  remaia 
sileiit,  had  not  ceased  to  be  formidable.  Alkibiad^s  had  now 
been  eight  years  in  exile,  from  about  August  415  b.c.  to  May 
407  B,c.  Now  absence  was  in  many  ways  a  good  thing  for  1^ 
rqmtation,  since  his  overbearing  private  demeanor  had  been  kepi 
oat  of  Sight,  and  his  impieties  partially  forgotten.  There  was 
even  a  disposition  among  the  majority  to  accept  his  own  expUeb 
denial  of  the  fiust  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  the 
uworthy  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies  in  resisting  his  demand  ftr 
instant  trial  immediately  after  the  accusation  was  broached,  hi 
Older  that  they  might  calumniate  him  ^ring  his  absence.  Ha 
waa  eharacterised  as  a  patriot  animated  by  the  noblest  motiveat 
who  had  brought  both  first-rate  endowments  and  large  private 
wealth  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  but  had  been  ruined 
by  a  ecmqHracy  of  corrupt  and  worthless  speakers,  every  way 
inferior  to  him ;  men,  whose  only  chance  of  success  widi  the 
people  arose  fnmi  expelling  those  who  were  better  than  them* 
sdves,  while  he,  Alkibiades,  far  from  having  any  interest  adverse 
to  the  democracy,  was  the  natural  and  worthy  favorite  of  a  dem- 
ocnitical  people.^  So  far  as  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  weie 
coaeemed,  therefore,  time  and  absence  had  done  much  to  weaken 
their  effect,  and  to  assist  his  friends  in  countervailing  them  by 
poiating  to  the  treacherous  political  manoeuvres  employed  against 
him. 

Bat  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus,  comparatively 
speaking,  passed  out  of  sight,  others  had  since  arisen,  of  a  graver 
and  more  ineffaceable  character.  His  vindictive  hostility  to  hia 
country  had  been  not  merely  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  but  ao* 
lively  manifested,  by  stabs  but  too  effectively  aimed  at  her  vitals. 
The  sending  of  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  the  fortification  of  Deke- 
leia,  the  revolts  of  Chios  and  Miletus,  the  first  origination  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  had  all  been  emphatically  the 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4, 14-16. 
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measures  of  Alktt^ad^s.  Eren  for  these,  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  attempted  some  exense:  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had 
neyer  ceased  to  love  his  coantry,  in  spite  of  her  wrongs  towards 
him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  necessities  ^  exile 
to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the  daily  risk  of  his  life.>  Bat 
anch  pretences  could  not  really  impose  upon  any  one.  The  tre»- 
•on  of  Alkibiad^  during  the  period  of  his  exile  remained  indefen- 
iftfle  as  well  as  undeniable,  and  would  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient as  a  theme  for  his  enanien,  had  their  tongues  been  free* 
But  his  position  was  one  altogether  singular :  having  first  inffict- 
«d  on  his  country  immense  mischief,  he  had  since  rendered  her 
valuable  service,  and  promised  to  render  still  more,  It  is  tru^ 
4hat  the  subsequent  service  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
previous  mischief :  nor  had  it  indeed  been  rendered  exclusively 
by  him,  since  the  victories  of  Abydos  and  Kyzikus  belong  not 
less  to  Theramen^s  andThrasybulus  than  to  Alkibiad^s  :<  more- 
over,  the  peculiar  present  or  capital  which  he  had  promised  to 
bring  with  him,  —  Persian  alliance  and  pay  to  Athens,  —  had 
proved  a  complete  delusion.  Still,  the  Athenian  arms  had  been 
mninently  successful  since  his  junction,  and  we  may  see  that 
not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good  judges,  such  as  Thucy- 
cKdds,  ascribed  this  result  to  his  superior  energy  and  manage- 
ment. 

Without  touching  upon  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible  fully 
to  comprehend  the  very  peculiar  position  of  this  returning  exile 
before  the  Athenian  people  in  the  summer  of  407  b.c.  The 
more  distant  past  exhibited  him  as  among  the  woret  of  criminals; 
the  recent  past,  as  a  valuable  servant  and  patriot :  the  future 
promised  continuance  in  this  last  character,  so  far  as  there  were 
any  positive  indications  to  judge  by.  .  Now  this  was  a  case  in 
which  discussion  and  recrimination  could  not  possibly  answer 
any  useful  purpose.  There  was  every  reason  for  reappointing 
Alkibiadgs  to  his  command;  but  this  could  only  be  done  under 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4,  15. 

»  This  point  is  justly  touched  upon,  more  than  once,  by  Coraelius  Nepos, 
Tit.  Alcibiad.  c.  6 :  «  Qnanquam  Theramen^s  et  Thrasybulus  eisdem  rebus 
pMofaennit.''  And  again,  in  the  life  of  Thrasybulus  (c.  1).  "  Primum 
I^loponnesiacobellomnlta  hie  (Thnwybnlns)  sine  Aldbiade  gessif  xlle 
■aHam  rem  sine  hoc.*'  ' 
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probAitum  of  censure  on  iiia  paai  crinesy  and  pvoriamal  aooepl- 
ance  of  his  sobeequent  good  deeds,  as  jastifying  the  hope  of  yel 
hotter  deeds  to  oome.  The  popular  instinct  felt  this  situation 
peifectly,  and  imposed  absolute  silence  on  his  enemies.^  We 
are  not  to  infer  from  hence  that  the  people  had  forgotten  the  past 
deeds  of  Alkibiad^  or  that  they  entertained  for  him  nothing 
but  unqualified  confidence  and  admiration.  In  their  present 
very  justifiable  sentiment  of  hopefulness,  thej  determined  that 
he  should  have  full  scope  fi[>r  prosecuting  his  new  and  better 
career,  if  he  chose ;  and  that  his  enemies  should  be  precluded 
fiwin  reviving  the  mention  of  an  irreparable  past,  so  as  to  shut 
the  door  against  him.  But  what  was  thus  interdicted  to  men's 
1^  as  unseasonable^  was  not  effaced  from  their  recollections ; 
QQT  were  the  enemies,  though  silenced  for  the  moment,  rendered 
powerless  for  the  future.  All  this  trainaof  combustible  matter 
lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any  future  misconduct  or  neg« 
ligence,  perhaps  even  by  blameless  illHsuccess,  on  the  part  of 
Alkibiad§s. 

At  a  juncture  when  so  much  depended  upon  his  future  be- 
havior, he  showed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  he  completely 
misinterpreted  the  temper  of  the  people.  Intoxicated  by  the 
unexpected  triumph  of  his  reception,  according  to  that  £Ktal  sus- 
ceptibility so  common  among  distinguished  Greeks,  he  forgot  his 
own  past  history,  and  fancied  that  the  people  had  forgotten  and 
forgiven  it  also ;  construing  their  studied  and  well-advised  silence 
into  a  proof  of  oblivion.  He  conceived  himself  in  assured  poa* 
session  of  public  confidence,  and  looked  upon  his  numerous  ene- 
mies as  if  they  no  longer  existed,  because  they  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  at  a  most  unseasonable  hour.  Without  doubt,  his 
exultation  was  shared  by  his  friends,  and  this  sense  of  fidse  secu^ 
nty  proved  his  future  ruin. 

Two  colleagues,  recommended  by  Alkibiades  himself,  Adei- 
mantus  and  Aristokrat^,  were  named  by  the  people  as  generals 
of  the  hi^lites  to  go  out  with  him,  in  case  of  operations  ashore.* 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4, 20.    Xex^evruv  dk  koI  &XXup  towvtw^  koI  o^d<^ 

ffiav,  etc. 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4, 21.  Both  Diodoms  (ziii,  69)  sad  ( 
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Jn  less  Attn  three  montlis,  his  armament  was  ready ;  but  la 
desi^edlj  deferred  his  deparltire  until  that  day  of  the  month 
Boedromioo,  about  the  b^inntng^  of  September,  when  the  Elen- 
aiiiian  mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  when  the  solemn  proces* 
sional  march  of  the  crowd  of  communicants  was  wont  to  take 
place,  along  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  For 
seven  successive  years,  ever  since  this  establishment  of  Agis  at 
Dekeleia,  this  march  had  been  of  necessity  discontinued,  and 
the  procession  had  been  transported  by  sea,  to  the  omission  of 
Biany  of  the  ceremonial  details.  Alkibiadds,  on  this  occasion, 
caused  the  land-march  to  be  renewed,  in  full  pomp  and  solemnity; 
assembling  all  his  troops  in  arms  to  protect,  in  case  any  attack 
should  be  made  from  Dekeleia.  No  such  attack  was  hazarded ; 
io  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviving  the  fuU  regularity  of 
this  illustrious  scene,  aftd  escorting  the  numerous  communicants 
out  and  home,  without  the  smallest  interruption  ;  an  exploit  grat- 
ifying to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  imparting  an 
acceptable  sense  of  undiminished  Athenian  power;  while  in 
reference  to  his  own  reputation,  it  was  especially  politic,  as  serv- 
ing to  make  his  peace  with  the  fiumolpidae  and  the  Two  God- 
desses, on  whose  account  He  had  been  condemned.  ^ 

Lnmediately  aflw  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with  his  arm»- 
ment*  It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  though  he  had  not 
chosen  to  come  out  and  attack  Alkibiades  when  posted  to  guard 
the  Eleusinian  procession,  had  nevertheless  felt  humiliated  by 
the  defiance  offered  to  him.  He  shortly  afterwards  took  advan- 
tage of  the  departure  of  this  large  force,  to  summon  reinforce- 
ments from  Peloponnesus  and  Bceotia,  and  attempt  to  surprise 
the  walb  of  Athens  on  a  dark  night.  If  he  expected  any  con- 
myance  within,  the  plot  miscarried :  alarm  was  given  in  time, 
and  the  eldest  and  youngest  hoplites  were  found  at  their  posts  to 
defend  the  walls.    The  assailants  -^  said  to  have  amounted  to 

(Ylt.  Alcib.  c.  7)  state  Thrasybuliu  and  Adeimaiitas  as  his  coBeagues: 
both  Bi^  also  that  his  colleagues  were  chosen  on  his  recommendatioiL  I 
Ibilow  Xenophon  as  to  the  names,  and  also  as  to  the  fact,  that  they  were 

f  iwwwil  as  Kori  yi/v  trrpmrnyoi, 

\.  >Xsnoph,HeUan.i,4t90;  Fliitaieh,Alkib.e.S4.  ISeitherDiodoras  nor 
Comelins  Nepos  mentions  this  remarkable  incident  abont  the  escort  of  the 


twenftj-eight  ^Mwsaiid  meiiy  of  mhoim  half  wive  iMpliios  widi 
twdve  hundred  caTakj^  nine  hundred  of  Ihcm.  Boooiiims  —  wese 
seen  on  the  ensuing  day  doee  under  the  walls  of  the  dty,  which 
were  amplj  manned  with  the  full  remaining  strength  of  Athens* 
In  an  obstinate  cayalrj  battle  which  ensued,  the  Athenians  gained 
the  adyantage  even  over  the  Bceotians.  Agis  encamped  the 
next  night  in  the  garden  of  Akademus ;  again  on  the  morrow  he 
drew  up  his  troops  and  offered  battle  to  the  Athenians,  who  are 
affirmed  to  have  gone  forth  in  order  of  battle,  but  to  have  kepi 
under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  from  the  walls,  so  that  Agps 
did  not  dare  to  attack  them.i  We  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
Athenians  went  out  at  all,  since  thej  had  been  for  years  accjus* 
tomed  to  regard  themselves  as  inferior  to  the  Peloponnesiajis  in 
the  field.  Agis  now  withdrew,  satisfied  apparently  with  having 
offered  battle,  so  as  to  efface  the  afiront  which  he  had  received 
from  the  march  of  the  Eleusinian  nnminiinifi^ntfl  in  defiance  of 
his  neighborhood. 

The  first  exploit  of  Alkibiadds  was  to  proceed  to  Andros,  now 
under  a  LacedaBmonian  harmost  and  garrison.  Landing  on  the 
island,  he  plundered  the  fields,  defeated  both  the  native  troops 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  forced  them  to  shut  themselves  v^ 
within  the  town ;  which  he  besieged  for  some  days  without  avail, 
and  then  proceeded  onward  to  Samos,  leaving  Konon  in  a  forti- 
fied post,  with  twenty  ships,  to  prosecute  the  siege*^  At  Samos, 
he  first  ascertained  the  state  of  the  Peloponnesian  fieet  at  Ephe- 
Bus,  the  infiuenee  acquired  by  Lysander  over  Cyrus,  the  strong 
anti-Athenian  dispositions  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  ample 
rate  of  pay,  put  down  even  in  advance,  of  which  the  Pc^oponne^ 
sian  seamen  were  now  in  actual  receipt  He  now  first  became 
convinced  of  the  failure  of  those  hopes  which  he  had  conceived, 
not  without  good  reason,  in  the  preceding  year,-^  and  of  which 
he  had  doubtless  boasted  at  Athens,  —  that  the  alliance  of  Persia 
might  be  neutralized  at  least,  if  not  won  over,  through  the  envoys 
escorted  to  Susa  by  Phamabazus.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Tissaphem§s  to  mediate  with  Cyrus,  to  introduce  to 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  72,  73. 

*;Senoph.  HeUen.  i,  4,22;  i,5,18;  Plutarch,  AUdb.  e.  55 ;  Biedor. xitt, 
69.  The  latter  saya  that  Thiasybnliu  was  left  at  Andres,  whidi  caaaet  be 
tms. 
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Urn  some  J^Jikemuk  envoyB,  and  to  uiculcate  opoa  him  lua  oya^ 
views  of  the  true  interests  of  Persia ;  that  is,  that  the  war  should 
be  fed  and  protracted  so  as  to  wear  out  both  the  Grecian  bellig- 
erent parties,  each  by  means  of  the  other.  Such  a  policy,  uncon- 
genial at  all  times  to  the  vehement  temper  of  Cyrus,  had  become 
jet  more  repugnant  to  him  since  his  intercourse  with  Lysander. 
He  would  not  consent  even  to  see  the  envoys,  nor  was  he  probar 
Uj  displeased  to  put  a  slight  upon  a  neighbor  and  rival  satraj^ 
Deep  was  the  despondency  among  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  when 
painfully  convinced  that  all  hopes  from  Persia  must  be  abandoned 
fer  themselves ;  and  farther,  that  Persian  pay  was  both  more 
ample  and  better  assured,  to  their  enemies,  than  ever  it  had  been 
before.1 

Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triremes,  which  he 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  augmenting,  being  still  inferior 
in  number  to  the  Athenians.  In  vain  did  Alkibiadds  attempt  tp 
provoke  him  out  to  a  general  action.  This  was  much  to  the  inr 
teresi  of  the  Athenians,  s^pait  from  their  superiority  of  number, 
since  they  were  badly  provided  with  money,  and  obliged  to  levj 
contributions  wherever  they  could :  but  Lysander  was  resolved 
not  to  fight  unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage,  and  Cyrus,  not 
afraid  of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense  of  the  war,  had  even 
enjoined  upon  him  this  cautious  policy,  with  additional  hopes  of 
a  Phenidan  fleet  to  his  aid,  which  in  his  mouth  was  not  intended 
to  delude,  as  it  had  been  by  Tissaphem^.^  Unable  to  brii^ 
about  a  general  battle,  and  having  no  immediate  or  capital  ent^^ 
prise  to  constrain  his  attention,  Alkibiad§s  became  careless,  and 
abandoned  himself  partly  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  partly  to  reck- 
less predatory  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  to  paj 
his  army.  Thrasybulus  had  come  from  his  post  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  fortifying  Phoksea,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  post,  to  be  enabled  to  pillage  the  interior. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Alkibiades,  who  sailed  across  with  a  squad- 
ron, leaving  his  main  fleet  at  Samos.    He  left  it  under  the  < 


'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  i,  5,  9  j  Platarch,  Lysand,  c.  4.  The  latter  tells  ns 
that  the  Athenian  ships  were  presently  emptied  by  the  desertion  of  the  sea- 
men ;  a  careless  exaggeration. 

'  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  9.  I  yentore  to  antedate  the  statements  which  he 
there  makes,  as  to  the  enooiuagements  from  Cyrus  to  Lysander. 
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ttand  of  fab  favorite  {fOot  AntHMbM^  boi  wkh  ^xpnm  < 

no  aceotmt  to  figiit  until  his  retent. 

While  emf^oyed  in  this  Tisit  to  Phokea  md  Jn^mrmmm,  Alk 
Idbiacies,  perhaps  hard-pressed  for  mooej,  conesiyed  the  vnwar* 
nmtable  project  of  enriebing  his  men  by  the  phioder  of  thi 
neighboring  territory  of  Kjm6,  an  allied  dependency  of  . 
Landing  on  this  territory  unexpectedly,  after  fiihficating 
frivolous  calumnies  against  the  Kymaeans,  he  at  first  seiaed  i 
property  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  Bat  the  in- 
habitants  assembled  in  arms,  bravely  defended  their  pnflseniion% 
and  repelled  his  men  to  their  ships ;  recovering  the  plundered 
fnroperty,  and  lodging  it  in  safety  within  their  walls.  Stung  with 
this  miscarriage,  AlkibiadSs  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites 
fjpom  Mitylen§,  and  marched  up  to  the  walls  q£  Kymd^  wheM  he 
in  vain  challenged  the  citizens  to  come  forth  and  fight*  He  then 
ravaged  the  territory  at  pleasure:  nor  had  the  KymsMns  any 
oiher  resource,  except  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  to  complain  oC 
to  gross  an  outrage,  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  general  upon  an 
unoffending  Athenian  dependency.^ 

This  was  a  grave  chai^  nor  was  it  the  only  ehaige  whidhi  At- 
hilHadgs  had  to  meet  at  Athens.  During  his  absence  at  Phokaa 
and  KymS,  Antiochus  the  pilot,  whom  he  had  left  in  commandt 
disobeying  the  express  order  pronounced  against  fighting  a  battla» 
first  sailed  across  from  Samos  to  Notium,  the  hariNnr  of  Kolophoai 
and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesus,  where 
the  Feloponnesian  fleet  lay.  Entering  that  harbor  with  his  own 
dnp  and  another,  he  passed  dose  in  front  of  the  prows  of  the 
Feloponnesian  triremes,  insulting  them  scornfully  and  drying 
them  to  combat  Lysander  detached  some  ships  to  pursue  him, 
and  an  action  gradually  ensued,  which  was  exactly  that  which 
Antiochus  desired.    But  the  Athenian  ships  were  all  in  disorder, 

>  Diodor.  xiii,  73.  I  follow  Diodorna  in  respect  to  this  story  aboat  Kymt, 
which  he  probaUy  copied  from  the  Kymsan  historian  Ephorus.  ComeUiis 
Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  7)  briefly  glances  at  it. 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i,  5,  11)  as  well  as  Plutarch  (Lysani  c.  5)  mention 
the  visit  of  Alkibiad^  to  Thrasybulus  at  Fhokssa.  They  do  not  naoM 
KymS,  however :  according  to  them,  the  visit  to  Phoksea  has  no  assignable 
purpose  or  consequences.  But  the  plunder  of  Eyme  is  a  circumstance  both 
sufficiently  probable  in  itself;  and  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

7* 
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and  eftme  into  bfttde  as  eadi  of  them  s^|«raMy  eoold ;  wbito 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  wcU  marshalled  and  kept  m  hand  ; 
00  that  the  battle  was  all  (o  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
Athenians,  compelled  to  take  flight,  were  pursued  to  l^btiiii% 
ksing  fifteen  triremes,  several  along  with  their  fall  crews.  Antir 
oehtis  himself  was  slain.  Before  retiring  to  Epfaesus,  Ljsandar 
had  the  satisfaction  of  erecting  his  trophy  on  the  shore  of  Notium ; 
while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  carried  back  to  its  station  at  Samoe.^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  AlkibiadSs,  hastening  back  to  Samos,  rana- 
tered  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
of  Ephesus,  and  there  ranged  his  ships  in  battle  order,  chaHengi- 
ing  the  enemy  to  come  forth.  Lysander  would  give  him  bo 
opportunity  of  wiping  out  the  late  dishonor.  And  as  an  additional 
mortification  to  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  shortly  afterwardi 
captured  both  Teos  and  Delphinium ;  the  latter  being  a  forced 
post  which  the  Athenians  had  held  for  the  last  three  years  in  the 
island  of  Chios.* 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Notium,  it  appears  that  coroplaiiita 
and  dissatisfactions  had  been  growing  up  in  the  armament  againil 
Aficibiad^s.  He  had  gone  out  with  a  splendid  force,  not  infericHV 
In  number  of  triremes  and  hoplites,  to  that  which  he  had  eoi»> 
dncted  against  Sicily,  and  under  large  promises,  both  from  him* 
0^  and  his  friends,  of  achievements  to  come.  Yet  in  a  space  of 
time  which  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  three  months,  not  a 
nngle  success  had  been  accomplished ;  while  on  the  other  side 
there  was  to  be  reckoned  the  disappointment  on  the  score  of  Per- 
ria,  which  had  great  eflect  on  the  temper  of  the  armament,  and 
which,  though  not  his  fault,  was  contrary  to  expectations  whidk 
he  had  held  out,  the  disgraceful  plunder  of  KymS,  and  the  defetti 
at  Notium.  It  was  true  that  Alkibiades  had  given  peremptory 
orders  to  Antiochus  not  to  fight,  and  that  the  battle  had  been  has- 
arded  in  flagrant  disobedience  to  his  injunctions.     But  this  c^ 

'  Xenoph.  HelleTi.  i,  5,  12-15 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  71 ;  Plntarch,  Alkib.  c.  35 ; 
Plntarch,  Lysand.  c.  5. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  15  j  Diodor.  xiii,  76. 

I  copy  Diodoras,  in  patting  Teos,  parsaant  to  Weiske's  note,  in  place  of 
Eion,  which  appears  in  Xenophon.  I  copy  the  latter,  however,  in  ascribing 
these  captures  to  the  year  of  Lysander,  instead  of  to  the  year  of  Kallikra* 
tidas. 
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<ttwntonee  calf  rnved  new  natiir  iht  ^mMttuUm  of  a  giAnrHi 
cHuunctfir.  If  Andoehiu  had  bean  ditobedieo^^i^  b«id«§  diaa* 
bedfence,  he  had  4^i^yed  a  childish  vanit j  and  an  atter  mi^tMA 
of  all  military  procantioiia^ —  who  was  it  that  had  ohoseD  hiu  for 
deputy ;  and  that  too  against  all  Athenian  precedent,  potting  the 
pilot,  a  paid  officer  of  the  ship,  over  the  heads  of  the  trieiarehe 
who  paid  their  pilots,  and  served  at  their  own  cost  ?  It  was  Al- 
kilnad^  who  placed  Antiocbns  in  this  grave  and  responsibla 
sitnation, —  a  personal  favorite,  an  excellent  convivial  companiim, 
bat  destitute  of  all  qualities  befitting  a  ccMnmander.  And  thia 
tamed  attention  on  another  point  of  the  character  of  Alkibiadfia^ 
his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence  and  dissipation.  The  load 
murmars  of  the  camp  ehaiged  him  with  neglecting  the  interests 
of  the  service  for  enjoyments  with  jovial  parties  and  looiaa 
women,  and  with  admitting  to  his  confidence  those  who  best  ooii* 
tv&ttted  to  the  amusement  of  these  chosen  hoars.! 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  indignartci 
against  Alkilnad^s  first  arose,  and  was  from  thence  tranomitted 
fbnnally  to  Athens,  by  the  mouth  of  Thrasybulus  son  of  Thia- 
ami,*  not  the  eminent  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Lykns,  who  has  beea 
already  often  spoken  of  in  this  history,  and  wfll  be  so  ugniu 
miere  came  at  the  same  time  to  Athens  the  complaints  hom 
Hym^  against  the  unprovoked  aggression  and  plunder  of  thaA 
place  by  Alkibiad^s ;  and  seemingly  complaints  from  other  [rfaoea 
besides.^    It  was  even  urged  as  accusation  against  him,  that  ha 


*  Flntarch,  Alkib.  c.  36.    He  recounts,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  i 
biography,  an  anecdote,  descrilnng  the  manner  in  which  Antioehos  first  ^ 
the  favor  of  Alkibiadfis,  then  a  young  man,  by  catching  a  tame  quail, 
which  had  escaped  from  his  bosom. 

•  A  person  named  Thrason  is  mentioned  in  the  Choiseul  Inscription  (No. 
147,  pp.  221,  222,  of  the  Corp.  Inscr.  of  Boeckh)  as  one  of  the  Hellenota* 
mile  in  the  year  410  b.c.  He  is  described  by  his  Deme  as  Butadei;  he  is 
probably  enongh  the  father  of  this  Thrasybulus. 

*Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  16-17.  *AAjc«/3ta<5j7f  fihv  o^,  ffw^pwf  koI  hf  t§ 
orparig,  ^epSfievoc^  etc.  Diodor.  xiii,  73.  tyevovro  61  «ai  aX^m  iroAAol 
diapoTMl  KOT*  airov^  etc. 

Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  86. 

One  of  the  remaining  speeches  of  Lysias  (Orat.  xxi,  ^AwoXoyia  Aupodo- 
Kiac)  is  delivered  by  the  trierach  in  this  fleet,  on  board  of  whose  ship  AM- 
biad^  himself  chose  to  saiL    Thia  trierarch  complains  of  Alkibiadfia  as 
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WW  la  goittf  ooikudoa  to  belny  ike  fleet  to  thmkaktam  and  tbi> 
LMMdnmoniaiu,  and  that  he  had  already  provided  three  Btropg 
fiirta  in  the  CheraoQese  to  retire  to,  aa  soon  as  this  scheme  shoul4 
be  ripe  for  execotimi. 

Such  grave  and  wide-qpread  accusations^  coupled  with  the  dis- 
aster at  Notium^  and  the  complete  disappointment  of  all  the 
joomises  of  success,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  alter  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  Alkibiades.  He  had  no 
character  to  fall  back  upon ;  or  rather,  he  had  a  character  worse 
t  none,  such  as  to  render  the  most  criminal  imputations  of 
i  not  intrinsically  improbable.  The  comments  of  his  ene- 
i&ies,  which  had  been  forcibly  excluded  from  public  discussion 
during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens,  were  now  again  set  free ;  and 
all  the  adverse  reooUections  of  his  past  life  doubtless  revived. 
The  people  had  refused  to  listen  to  these,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  might  verify  the  title,  claimed  for  him  by 
his  ^endsy  to  be  judged  only  by  his  subsequent  exploits,  achieved 
lince  the  year  411  b.c  He  had  now  had  his  trial ;  he  had  been 
fimnd  wanting ;  and  the  popular  confidence,  which  had  been  pro* 
Tisionally  granted  to  him,  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 
.  It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people,  however  Plu- 
taidi  and  Cornelias  Nepos  may  set  before  us  this  picture,  aa 
having  indulged  an  extravagant  and  unmeasured  confidence  in 
Alkibiadds  in  the  month  of  July,  demanding  of  him  more  than 
man  could  perform,  and  as  afterwards  in  the  month  of  December 
passing,  with  childish  abruptness,  from  confidence  into  wrathful 
displeasure,  because  their  own  impossible  expectations  were  not 
already  realized.  That  the  people  entertained  large  expecta- 
tions, from  so  very  considerable  an  armament,  cannot  be  doubted; 
the  largest  of  all,  probably,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, were  those  entertained  by  Alkibiades  himself,  and  pro- 
mulgated by  his  friends.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  determine 
what  the  people  would  have  done,  had  Alkibiades,  after  per- 

having  been  a  most  uncomfortable  and  troublesome  companion  (sect.  7). 
His  testimony  on  the  point  is  valuable ;  for  there  seems  no  disposition  here 
to  make  out  any  case  against  Alkibiadis.  The  trierarch  notices  the  fact, 
that  Alkibiades  preferred  his  trireme,  simply  as  a  proof  that  it  was  the  best 
equipped,  or  among  the  best  equipped,  of  the  whole  fleet.  Archestratos 
and  Srosixud^s  prefi^rred  it  afterwards,  for  the  same  reason. 
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forming  aU  the  doties  of  a  fidUiftdy  tMIM,  and  enterpikif 
oommander,  neyertheless  failed,  from  obsfadet  bejond  his  owm 
oontroly  in  realiidng  their  liopes  and  his  own  promises.  No  soeh 
case  occurred:  that  which  did  oooar  was  materially diflbrant 
Besides  the  absence  of  grand  successes,  he  had  farther  beea 
negligent  and  reckless  in  his  primaiy  duties ;  he  had  exposed  the 
Athenian  arms  to  defeat,  bj  his  disgraceful  selection  of  an  on* 
worthy  lieutenant ;  ^  he  had  violated  the  territory  and  property 
of  an  allied  dependency,  at  a  moment  when  Athens  had  a  para* 
mount  interest  in  cultivating  by  every  means  the  attachment  e( 
her  remaining  allies.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  before  remarkedy 
that  he  had  really  been  spoiled  by  the  intoxicating  reeeptmi 
^ven  to  him  so  unexpectedly  in  the  city.  He  had  mistaken  a 
hopeful  public,  determined,  even  by  forced  silence  as  to  the  patty 
to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  a  meritorious  future,  but  reqoiriag 
as  condition  from  him,  that  that  future  should  really  be  meritoti- 
oos,  for  a  public  of  assured  admirers,  whose  favor  he  had  already 
earned  and  might  consider  as  his  own.  He  became  an  altered 
man  after  that  visit,  like  Miltiad^  after  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
or,  nther,  the  impulses  of  a  character  essentially  dissolute  and 
insol^&t,  broke  loose  from  that  restraint  under  which  they  had 
before  been  partially  controlled.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
KyzSbus,  when  Alkibiadds  was  laboring  to  regain  the  fitvor  of 
his  injured  countrymen,  and  was  yet  uncertain  whether  he  should 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5, 16.  Ol  'A^valot,  6c  fm^^'^V  ^  vav/iaxia^  ;t«*«f^ 
elXwn^*AXKiPtad^,ol6fuvoi6t*  ifii^eiav  re  xal  aKpareiav  dir»X- 
uXexhfM  rite  vav^. 

The  expression  which  Thncydidte  employs  in  reference  to  A1kiWsd% 
leqnires  a  few  words  of  comment:  (yi,  15)  Kal  d^fiaxi^  Kpariara 
Sta^evra  ret  rov  fcoXifiov,  ISia  Uaaroi  rolg  imrttdevfiaffiv  alrov 
&X^e<r^ivT€C,  xai  &XXoic  hnrpihpavTec  (the  Athenians),  oh  did,  fitucpov  ia^n* 
Xav  r^  iro^v. 

Tlie  "strennons  and  effective  prosecntion  of  warlike  business**  here  as- 
cribed to  Alkibiadds,  is  tme  of  all  the  period  between  his  exile  and  hi» 
last  visit  to  Athens  (abont  September  b.c.  415  to  September  b.o.  407). 
During  the  first  four  years  of  that  time,  he  was  very  effective  agaisst 
Athens ;  daring  the  last  four,  very  effective  in  her  service. 

Bat  the  assertion  is  certainly  not  tme  of  his  last  command,  which  ended 
wilii  the  battle  of  Notiam ;  nor  is  it  more  than  partially  trae,  at  least,  it  li 
m  exaggemtioa  of  the  tratfa,  for  tbe  period  before  his  exile. 
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aiM»86d,  lie  would  sot  h&ve  oommitted  ihe  fault  of  qaktkig  hht 
fleet  and  kavkig  it  nader  the  eommand  of  a  lieateoant  like  AaA- 
oebiis.  If)  theiefore,  Athenian  sentiment  towards  Alkibiadda 
uaderwent  an  entire  change  daring  the  aotanm  of  407  b^«,  tUs 
W10  in  consequaice  of  an  alteration  in  A««  charaeter  and  be- 
havior;  an  alteration  for  the  worse,  just  at  ^le  crisis  when  OTerj- 
tUag  turned  upon  his  good  conduct,  and  upon  his  desenii^  aft 
least,  if  he  could  not  command  success. 

We  may,  indeed,  observe  that  the  faults  of  Nikias  b^re 
Synbeuse,  and  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  Gjlippus,  were  fiur 
graver  and  more  mischievous  than  those  of  Alkibiades  during  this 
tsnung  season  of  his  career,  and  the  disappointment  of  anteoedenft 
.  hopes  at  least  equal.  Yet  while  these  faults  and  disappointaieiit 
brought  about  the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  Alkibiadds,  they  did 
aot  induce  the  Athenians  to  dismiss  Nikias,  though  himself  desiring 
i^  nor  even  prevent  them  from  sending  him  a  second  ammmeiit 
to  be  ruined  along  with  the  first.  The  contrast  is  most  inatroo- 
tive,  as  demonstrating  upon  what  points  durable  esteem  in  Atbaaa 
tuvned ;  how  long  the  most  melancholy  4>ublic  incompeteaey  ooidd 
remain  overlooked,  when  covered  by  piety,  decorum,  good  iBle»- 
tiooBf  and  high  station ;  i  how  short-lived  was  the  asoendencj  of 
a  man  far  superior  in  ability  and  enei^y,  besides  an  equal  stataOB, 
when  his  moral  qualities  and  antecedent  life  were  such  as  to 
prov(&e  fear  and  hatred  in  many,  esteem  from  none.  Tet,  eo 
the  whole,  Nikias,  looking  at  him  as  a  public  servant^  was  ftr 
more  destructive  to  his  country  than  Alkibiadds.  The  mischief 
done  to  Athens  by  the  latter  was  done  in  the  avowed  servioe  of 
her  enemies. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and  the  acou* 
mulated  complaints  against  Alkibiades,  the  Athenians  simply 
voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed  firom  his  command ;  nftmlng 

*  To  meet  the  case  of  Nikias^  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  ooii?«ne 
of  the  judgment  of  Thncydidds  respecting  Alkibiades,  cited  in  my  lasl 
note,  and  to  say :  Koi  drfftoffigi  KUKiara  dia&evra  rd  rov  iroXifiov,  I6i^ 
iMurroi  rd  iniTijd evftara  alfrov  dyaa^ivrect  ^^^  air^  iiri- 
TphftavTec,  oi  did,  ficucpov  ia^hiv  rifv  iroXiv. 

The  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  these  last  Greek  words  are  not 
an  actual  citation,  but  a  transformation  of  the  actual  words  of  ThaeydidAi, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  contcast  between  Alkibladlft  and  SBkias. 
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tm^Mm  generals  to  replace  him.  Ife  was  nol  broaght  to  tilai, 
asr  do  we  kaow  whether  any  such  step  was  proposed.  Yet  his 
proeeediBgs  at  Kjm^  if  they  hi^pened  as  we  read  them,  rieUy 
deserved  judicial  amssadverNon ;  and  the  people,  had  thef  so 
dealt  with  lum,  would  o&ly  have  aeted  up  to  the  estimable  fvao- 
tioa  ascribed  to  th^n  by  the  oligarchical  Phrynichus,  ^  of  serving 
as  reloge  to  their  dependent  allies,  and  chastising  the  high-handed 
of^ressions  of  the  opdmates  against  them."  ^  In  the  perikws 
position  of  Athens,  however,  with  reference  to  the  foreign  war, 
sach  a  pol^ical  trial  would  have  been  productive  of  much  dissei^ 
sion  and  mischief.  And  Alkibiad^  avoided  the  question  by  net 
t^^fmkng  to  Athens.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dismissal,  he  f^ 
tired  immediately  from  the  army  to  his  own  fortified  posts  od  Hm 
Chersonese^ 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were  Konon,  Diomedon,  Leo% 
Pmklds,  Erasinid^,  Aristokrat^  Arehestratus,  ProtomaehM^ 
ThrasylhM,  Aristogen§s.  Of  these,  Konon  was  directed  to  pre* 
eeed  fcHrthwith  from  Andros  with  the  twenty  ships  which  he  had 
there,  to  receive  the  fle^  from  Alkibiad^ ;  while  Phanostheeia 
fMNseedad  with  four  triremes  to  replace  Konon  at  Andros.* 

In  his  way  thiUier,  Phanosthen^  fell  in  with  Dorieus  the 
Rbedian  and  two  Thurian  triremes,  which  he  captured,  widi 
every  man  aboard.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  all 
were  placed  in  custody,  in  case  of  future  exchange,  except  Do- 
rieus himselfl  The  lattor  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
banished  from  his  native  dty  of  Rhodes,  togeth^  with  his  kui> 
dred,  probably  on  the  score  of  political  disaffection,  at  the  time 
when  Rhodes  was  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.  Havmg 
since  then  become  a  citizen  of  Thurii,  he  had  served  with  disdnc* 
tbn  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus,  both  at  Miletus  and  the  Holies* 
pont.  The  Athenians  now  had  so  much  compassion  upon  him, 
that  they  released  him  at  once  and  unconditionally,  without  even 
demanding  a  ransom  or  an  equivalent.  By  what  particular  cii^ 
cumstance  their  compassion  was  determined,  forming  a  pleasing 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  48.  rbv  Si  Sriftov,  <r^«v  re,  of  the  allied  dependencies,  /coTtt- 
fvy^,  Kol  iKeiiHtv,  t.6.  of  the  high  persons  called  KoXoK&ya&ol,  or  optimates, 

* Xenoph.  H«lk&.  i,  5,  IS;  Diodor.xiii,  74. 
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«xo^ioa  to  tb«  laeiaMlioly  halbito  whi^  pervaded  Qr^emm  ^tm^- 
Ikre  in  both  MUgereatB,  we  fllbonld  neT«r  hKw^  ieened  frott  the 
meagre  narralive  of  Xenophoii.  But  we  aaoeitain  horn  other 
•onraes,  that  DoneoSy  the  boo  ofDiagoras  oi  Bhodet,  mm 
flhMtriouB  b^ond  ail  other  Greeks  for  his  yictodes  in  the  paft* 
hnAwa  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  festivalA ;  that  he 
had  fuaed  the  first  prize  at  three  01  jm{»o  festivals  in  suocesuoB, 
of  i^ich  Olympiad  88,  or  428  b.c.  was  the  second,  a  disttnctioii 
altogether  without  precedent,  besides  eight  Isthmian  and  OBtem 
Nemean  prizes ;  that  his  father  Diagoras,  his  brothen,  and  hia 
oonsios,  were  all  celebrated  as  successful  athletes ;  lastly,  that  the 
fiMBily  were  illustrious  from  old  date  in  their  native  islmd  of 
JEQiodes,  and  were  even  descended  from  the  Messeraan  hmo  Aria* 
foment.  When  the  Athenians  saw  before  them  as  their  pnaomer 
a  aran  doubtless  of  magnificent  stature  and  presenoe,  as  we  maj 
ooBdode  from  his  athletic  success,  and  surrounded  by  suoh  a  haio 
of  glory,  impressive  in  the  highest  degree  to  Gredan  imi^natioii, 
the  feeling  and  usages  of  war  were  at  once  oveiruled.  Thoi:^ 
Dorieos  had  been  <me  of  their  most  vehement  enemies^  they 
could  not  bear  oither  to  touch  his  person,  or  to  exact  fixxa  Iwn 
aay  condition.  Released  by  them  on  this  occasion,  he  Hved  to  be 
pttt  to  death,  about  thirteen  years  afterwards,  by  the  Lacednmo- 
aiansJ 

When  Konon  reached  Samos  to  take  the  command,  he  found 
the  armament  in  a  state  of  great  despondency ;  not  merely  from 
the  dishonorable  affair  of  Notium,  but  also  from  disappcnnted 
hopes  connected  with  Alkibiades,  and  from  difficulties  in  procur* 
isg  regular  pay.  So  painfully  was  the  last  inconvenience  felt,  that 
the  first  measure  of  Konon  was  to  contract  the  numbers  of  the 
armament  from  above  one  hundred  triremes  to  seventy ;  and  to 
reaerve  for  the  diminished  fleet  all  the  ablest  seamen  of  the 
larger.  With  this  fleet,  he  and  his  colleagues  roved  about  the 
enemies'  coasts  to  collect  plunder  and  pay.^ 

Apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Konon  superseded  Alki- 
biades, that  is,  about  December  407  b.g.  or  January  406  B.C.,  the 
year  of  Lysander's  command  expired,  and  Kallikratidas  arrived 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5, 19 ;  Pausan.  vi,  7,  2. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  20 ;  oompaie  i,  <^  16 ;  Diodor.  xUi,  77. 
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fiM&SfMrtatorejpIaeeliiiii.  H»  wrival  w«8  ffMeif«d  wiA  m* 
diagaised  djeeatiifaetion  by  tlie  kadiiig  Imooimmammm  in  Um 
anauMat,  by  Ihe  <^ie&  in  the  Asiatie  dtieg,  and  by  G^Ffqs. 
Nvir  was  fidl  the  full  inflaeace  of  those  factious  norrmpondaMWS 
aad  intrigues  whieh  Lysander  had  established  with  all  of  thowi, 
for  indiveetly  wcH-king  out  the  perpetuity  of  his  own  oommanl. 
While  loud  complaints  were  heard  of  the  irapdicy  of  Sparta,  m 
aanuailj  changing  her  admiral,  both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  oon- 
oiTred  with  Lysander  in  throwmg  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tha 
new  sueeesior. 

KaUikratidas,  unfortunately  only  shown  by  the  FateSy^  and  not 
suffered  to  oonUinie  in  the  Grecian  world,  was  one  of  the  aoltel 
dniBcters  of  his  age.  Besides  perfect  courage,  energy^  and  ii^ 
conrupdbility,  he  was  distinguished  for  two  qualities,  both  of  thaB 
very  rare  among  eminent  Greeks ;  entire  straightforwaidaess  of 
dealing,  and  a  Fan-Hellenic  patriotism  alike  comprehenatTa^ 
exalted,  and  merciful.  Lysander  handed  over  to  him  nothing 
bat  an  empty  purse ;  having  r^aid  to  Cyrus  all  the  monej 
remaining  in  his  possession,  under  pretence  that  it  had  been  eoi^ 
fided  to  himself  personally.^  Moreover,  on  delivering  up  tha 
fleet  to  Eallikratidas  at  Ephesus,  he  made  boast  of  delivering  to 
him  at  the  same  time  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  through  the  victofj 
recently  gained  at  Notium.  ^  Conduct  the  fleet  from  Ephesot 
along  the  coast  oi  Samos,  passing  by  the  Athenian  station  (replied 
KaDikratidas),  and  give  it  up  to  me  at  Miletus :  I  shall  thea 
betieve  in  your  mastery  of  the  sea."    Lysander  had  notiiing  elaa 


*  Virgil,  ^neid,  yi,  870. 

Ostendent  terns  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent. 

'  How  comi^letely  itaa  repayment  was  a  manoeuvre  for  the  pnrpote  of 
grippling  hifl  guccessor, — and  not  an  act  of  genuine  and  conscientious  obM* 
gation  to  Cyrus,  as  Mr.  Mitford  represents  it,  — we  may  see  by  the  conduct 
of  Lysander  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  carried  away  with  him  to 
Sparta  all  the  residue  of  the  tributes  from  Cyrus  which  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session, instead  of  giving  them  back  to  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  if,  3,  S). 
The  obligadon  to  give  them  back  to  Cyrus  was  greater  at  the  end  of  Urn 
war  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  EaUikratidas  came  out,  and  when  war 
was  still  going  on ;  for  the  war  was  a  joint  business,  which  the  PeroiaBS  and 
the  Spartans  had  sworn  to  prosecute  by  common  efforts. 

VOL,  vm.  ^^^^ 
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lo  say,  eaceepi  tiuit  be  Bboold  giTe  UtnBeif  no  fsrtiier  tfooliiey 
ttow  that  his  command  had  been  transferred  to  another. 
.  Kailikratidat  Boon  found  that  the  leading  Lacedflemoniwis  in 
the  fleets  gained  over  to  the  interests  of  his  predecessor,  openly 
mnrmured  at  his  arrival,  and  secretlj  obstructed  M  his  raeasares; 
npoQ  which  he  summoned  them  together,  and  said:  ^  I,  for  my 
party  am  quite  content  to  remain  at  home ;  and  if  L3r8afider,  or 
•ay  one  else,  pretends  to  be  a  bett»  admiral  tiian  I  am,  I  hvre 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  But  sent  here  as  I  am  by  the  authovi- 
ties  at  Sparta  to  command  the  fleet,  I  have  no  choice  except  lo 
execute  their  orders  in  the  best  way  that  I  can.  You  now  luiow 
how  fiur  my  ambition  reaches;!  you  know  ateo  the  marmofB 
which  are  abroad  against  our  ocwumon  city  (for  her  frequeBl 
change  of  admirals).  Look  to  it,  and  give  me  your  opiakik 
Shall  I  stay  where  I  am,  or  shall  I  go  home,  and  CMnmuidcate 
what  has  happened  here  ?  " 

This  remonstrance,  alike  pointed  and  dignified,  produced  its 
fiill  effect.  Every  one  replied,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and 
ondertake  the  command.  The  murmurs  and  caha^  were  firan 
that  moment  discontinued. 

His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  manoeuvre  c^  Lysaii^ 
der  in  paying  back  to  Cyrus  all  the  funds  from  whence  the  eoii«> 
Ikmous  pay  of  the  army  was  derived.  Of  course  this  step  was 
admirably  calcuUited  to  make  every  one  regret  the  alteration  of 
ooomiand.  Eallikratidas,  who  had  been  sent  out  without  funds, 
kk  full  reliance  on  the  unexhausted  supply  from  Sardis,  now 
found  himself  compelled  to  go  thither  in  person  and  solicit  a 
renewal  of  the  bounty.  But  Cyrus,  eager  to  manifest  in  every 
way  his  partiality  for  the  last  admiral,  deferred  receiving  him, 
first  for  two  days,  then  for  a  farther  interval,  until  the  patience 
of  Eallikratidas  was  wearied  out,  so  that  he  left  Saidis  in  disgust 
without  an  interview.  So  intolerable  to  his  feelings  was  tiie 
humiliation  of  thus  begging  at  the  palace  gates,  that  he  bitterly 
deplored  those  miserable  dissensions  among  the  Greeks  whidh 
constrained  both  parties  to  truckle  to  the  foreigner  for  money  ; 
.  awearing  that,  if  he  survived  the  year's  campaign,  he  would  use 


•  Xeaoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  5.  vftetc  <J^»  »rpdf  d  iya  re  ^cXoriito^fMU,  k^lI  i^  «r6X<f 
♦^  tdTia^eTOL  (lore  yHtp  o*rd,  &onep  xai  iyd  )  ^fl^wXeiere,  etc. 
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every  posaUe  eflbrt  to  bring  iibotit  mi  aeeoniiiodatlen  betwetti 
Athens  and  Sparta.^ 

Id  the  mean  time,  he  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  obtain  money 
in  some  other  waj,  and  thus  get  the  fleet  to  sea ;  knowing  well, 
that  the  way  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Cyras  was,  to  show 
that  he  conld  do  without  him.  Sailing  first  from  Ephesns  to 
Mil^as,  he  despatched  from  thence  a  small  squadron  to  Spart% 
disclosing  his  unexpected  poverty,  and  asking  for  speedy  peso* 
niary  aid.  In  the  mean  time  he  convoked  an  assembly  of  tbe 
Milesians,  communicated  to  them  the  mission  just  sent  to  Spartii 
and  asked  from  them  a  temporary  supply  until  this  money  should 
anrive.  He  reminded  them  that  the  necessity  of  this  demand 
sprang  altogether  from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander,  in  paying 
hack  the  funds  in  his  hands ;  that  he  had  already  in  vam  applied 
to  Gyms  for  fkrther  money,  meeting  only  witJi  such  Insulting 
neglect  as  could  no  longer  be  endured :  that  they,  the  Milesians^ 
dwelling  amidst  the  Persians,  and  having  already  experienced 
the  maximum  of  ill-usage  at  their  hands,  ought  now  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  war,  and  to  set  an  example  of  zeal  to  the  other  allies,* 
in  order  to  get  clear  the  sooner  from  dependence  upon  such  im- 
perious taskmasters.  He  promised  that,  when  the  remittance 
from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of  success  should  arrive,  he  would 
richly  requite  their  forwardness.  ^  Let  us,  with  the  aid  of  the 
gods,  show  these  foreigners  (he  concluded)  that  we  can  punish 
our  enemies  without  worshipping  them.** 

The  spectacle  of  this  generous  patriot,  straggling  against  a 
degrading  dependence  on  the  foreigner,  which  was  now  becom- 
ing unhappily  fiuniliar  to  the  leading  Greeks  of  both  sides,  ex- 
cites our  warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  We  may  add,  that 
his  language  to  the  Milesians,  reminding  them  of  the  misery 
which  they  had  endured  from  the  Persians  as  a  motive  to  exer- 
don  in  the  war,  is  full  of  instraction  as  to  the  new  situation  opened 
for  tile  Asiatic  Greeks  since  the  breaking-up  of  the  Athenian 
.power.    No  such  evils  had  they  suffered  while  Athens  was  com- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen. !,  6,  7 ;  natftrch,  Lysand.  c.  6. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  9.   ipac  di  lyd  &^t&  npodvftor&rwc  elvai  it  rdv 

^ipat, 
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potent  to  pMted  ^m,  and  whye  thej  were  wiUii^  to  rec^€^ 
protection  from  her,  during  the  interval  of  more  than  fifty  yean 
between  the  complete  organization  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos 
and  the  disaster  of  Nikias  before  Syraoose. 

The  single-hearted  energy  of  Kallikratidas  imposed  upon  ail 
who  heard  him,  and  even  inspired  so  much  alarm  to  those  lead- 
ing Milesians  who  were  playing  underhand  the  game  of  Lysui- 
der,  that  they  were  the  first  to  propose  a  large  grant  of  money 
towards  the  war,  and  to  offer  considerable  sums  from  their  own 
purses ;  an  example  probably  soon  followed  by  other  allied  cities. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  Lysander  tried  to  couple  their  offers  with 
conditions ;  demanding  a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  their  polit- 
ical enemies,  and  hoping  thus  to  compromise  the  new  admiral, 
Bot  he  strenuously  refused  all  such  guilty  compliances.^  He 
was  soon  able  to  collect  at  Militus  fifly  fresh  triranes  in  additioa 
to  those  left  by  Lysander,  making  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fnrty  sail  in  ail.  The  Chians  having  furnished  him  with  an  out- 
fit of  five  drachmas  for  each  seaman,  equal  to  ten  days'  pay  at 
Ae  usual  rate,  he  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet  northward  towards 
Lesbos.  Of  this  numerous  fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  yet  been 
assembled  throughout  the  war,  only  ten  triremes  were  Laoedsd- 
wonian ;  9  while  a  considerable  proportion,  and  among  the  be^ 
equipped,  were  Boeotian  and  £ub<san.3  Li  his  voyage  towards 
Lesbos,  Kallikratidas  seems  to  have  made  himself  master  of 
Phoksea  and  Kym^^  perhaps  with  the  greater  facility  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  ill-treatment  of  the  Kymeans  by  Alkibia- 
dds.  He  then  sailed  to  attack  Methymna,  on  the  northern  coast 
ei  Lesbos  ;  a  town  not  only  strongly  attached  to  the  Athenians, 
but  also  defended  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  Though  at  first 
repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks  until  at  length  he  took  the  town 
by  storm.  The  property  in  it  was  all  plundered  by  the  soldiers, 
and  the  slaves  coUected  and  sold  for  their  benefit.  It  was  farther 
demanded  by  the  allies,  and  expected  pursuant  to  ordinary  cus- 

'  Platarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p.  222,  C ;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i,  6, 12.   t 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  34.  «  Diodor.  xiii,  99. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  AigimsM, 

both  these  towns  appear  as  adhering  to  the  Pelopoanesians ;  whereas  diujiig 

the  command  oi  Alkibiadds  they  had  been  both  Athenian  (Xenoph.  Helkn. 

i,  5, 11 ;  i,  6,  S3 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  73-99). 
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torn,  tbat  the  MethymnMa  tmd  Athenim  priflOMra  sWuld  to 
sold  alsa  But  KftUikntidas  peremptorily  rsfased  compK— c<^ 
and  set  them  all  free  the  next  day ;  dedariog  thal^  so  loog  «i  ke 
was  in  command,  not  a  single  f^  Greek  should  be  leduead  ie 
slayery  if  he  could  prevent  iU 

No  one,  who  has  not  familiarised  himself  with  the  details  of 
Grecian  war&re,  can  feel  the  full  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this 
proceeding,  which  stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  unparalleled  in  Oreciaift 
history.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  prisoners  were  spared  and  ael 
free ;  as  to  this  point,  analogous  cases  may  be  found,  though  Mt 
▼ery  frequent.  It  is,  that  this  particular  act  of  geaorosity  was 
performed  in  the  name  and  for  the  recommendatioa  of  Pan*iM^ 
knic  brotherhood  and  Pan-Hellenic  independence  of  the  ibreignere 
a  comprehensive  principle,  announced  by  ITallikralidaii  en  pra^ 
vious  occasions  as  well  as  on  this,  but  now  carried  into  praotfee 
Wider  emphatic  drcnmstances,  and  coupled  with  an  ezplioit  d*> 
daration  of  his  resolution  to  abide  by  it  in  all  future  cases.  Il 
is,  lastly,  that  the  step  was  taken  in  resistance  to  formal  reqoiift* 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  allies,  whom  he  had  very  imperfect  meaaa 
either  of  paying  or  controlling,  and  whom  therefore  it  was  ae 
much  the  more  hazardous  for  him  to  <^end«  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  these  allies  felt  personally  wronged  and  indignaal 
at  the  loss,  as  well  as  confounded  with  the  proposition  of  a  rule 
of  duty  so  new,  as  respected  the  relations  of  belligerents  ill 
Greece ;  against  which  too,  let  us  add,  their  murmurs  would  noi 
be  without  some  foundation :  ^<  If  toe  should  come  to  be  Konon's 
prisoners,  he  will  not  treat  us  in  this  manner."  Reciprocity  of  dea^ 
lag  is  absolutely  essential  to  constant  moral  observance,  either  puh* 
fie  or  private;  and  doubtless  Eallikratidas  felt  a  well-gronnded  coo* 
fidence,  that  two  or  three  conspicuous  examples  would  sensibly 
modify  the  future  practice  on  both  sides.  But  some  one  mmt 
beipn  by  setting  such  examples,  and  the  man  who  does  b^in— 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 14.  Kai  Ke?.ev6vTQv  ruv  ^fift&xt^  airo66<r&cu  koX 
Todf  lin^ftvfuwc,  o*«  *^  iavTov  ye  apxovroi  oMeva  'EAA^vcmt  if  Toi>Ktivw 

Omaparo  a  later  deeiafBlion  of  Agerilans,  sabstuitially  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, yet  delivered  oader  drcamstanoes  fiur  lees  emphatic,  in  Xenophoa, 
AgeeilAiu,  rii,  S. 
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teVing  a  pontkm  whidi  gives  reasonaHe  chance  that  others  wfll 
IbUow  —  is  the  hero.  An  admiral  like  Ljsander  would  not  only 
sympathise  heartily  wiUi  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  but  also  eon- 
iemn  the  proceeding  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  Sparta ;  ereii 
men  better  than  Lysander  would  at  first  look  coldly  on  it  as  a 
sort  of  Quixotism,  in  doubt  whether  the  example  would  be  copied : 
while  the  Spartan  ephors,  though  probably  tolerating  it  because 
they  interfered  very  sparingly  with  their  admirals  afloat,  wouM 
oertainly  have  little  sympathy  with  the  feelings  in  which  it  orig- 
iaated.  So  much  the  rather  is  Kallikratidas  to  be  admired,  as 
iKinging  out  with  him  not  only  a  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,*  rare 
either  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  also  a  force  of  individual  charao 
ter  and  conscience  yet  rarer,  enabling  him  to  brave  unpopuliffity 
and  break  through  routine,  in  the  attempt  to  make  that  patriot- 
km  fruitful  and  operative  in  practice.  In  his  career,  so  sadly 
a»d  prematurely  dosed,  there  was  at  least  this  circumstance  to  be 
anvied ;  that  the  capture  of  Methymna  afforded  him  the  opportn- 
Bitj,  which  he  greedily  seized,  as  if  he  had  known  that  it  wouM 
he  tha  last,  of  putting  in  act  and  evidence  the  full  aspirations  of 
his  magnanimous  soul. 

Kallikratidas  sent  word  by  the  released  prisoners  to  Konon, 
that  he  would  presently  put  an  end  to  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  the  sea  ;2  which  he  now  considered  as  his  wife,  and  lawfully 
appertaining  to  him,  having  one  hundred  and  forty  triremes 
against  the  seventy  triremes  of  Konon.  That  admiral,  in  spite 
of  his  inferior  numbers,  had  advanced  near  to  Methymna,  to  try 
and  relieve  it ;  but  finding  the  place  already  captured,  had  re* 
tired  to  the  islands  called  Hekatonn^soi,  off  the  continent  bearing 
northeast  from  Lesbos.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  Kallikratidas, 
who,  leaving  Methymna  at  night,  found  him  quitting  his  moor- 
ings at  break  of  day,  and  immediately  made  all  sail  to  try  and  cut 
him  off  from  the  southerly  course  towards  Samos.   But  Konon, 


*  The  sentiment  of  Kallikratidas  deserved  the  designation  of  ISXlifviKo- 
Tarov  noXirevfia^  far  more  than  that  of  Nikias,  to  wMch  Platarch  applies 
those  words  (Compar.  of  Nikias  and  Crassus,  c.  2). 

*Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  15.  K6v<avi  6h  eeirev,  6ri  vaveei  «^rdv  ftatxiiPTa 
r^v  ^dXaaaavt  etc.  He  coald  hardly  9ayiki»  to  K(»ob,  in  any  other  wi^ 
than  through  the  Athenian  prisoners. 


KONQM  0BIVEM  TO  MITYUNE.  y/l 

Imving  dimiDiihed  tfa»  nnmber  of  his  trirmaft  fsom  4M»  kviidrei 
to  a%yeaij,  had  been  able  to  pres^ve  all  the  best  lowen,  so  that 
ia  speed  he  outran  Eallikratidas  aod  entered  first  the  harbor  of 
MitylSnd.  His  pursuers,  howevery  were  close  behind,  and  e?eA 
got  into  the  harbor  along  with  him,  before  it  could  be  closed  aa4 
put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Constrained  to  fight  a  battle  at  its  eft* 
trance,  he  was  completely  defeated ;  thirty  of  his  ships  were 
taken,  though  the  crews  escaped  to  land ;  and  he  preserved  the 
remaining  forty  only  by  hauling  them  ashore  under  the  walL^ 

The  town  of  MitylenS,  ori^nally  founded  on  a  small  islet  off 
LesboB,  had  afterwards  extended  across  a  narrow  strait  to  Lesbea 
itself*  By  this  strait,  whether  bridged  over  or  hot  we  are  not  !»• 
fanuedy  the  town  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  had  two  hnt» 
bora,  one  opening  northward  towards  the  Hellespont,  the  other 
•outhward  towards  the  promontory  of  Kand  on  the  mainland.* 
Both  these  harbors  were  undefended,  and  both  now  fell  into  tha 
ooeupation  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet;  at  least  all  the  outer 
psKtion  of  each,  near  to  the  exit  of  the  harbor,  whidi  Kallikrat»i 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 17  ;  Diodor.  xiii,  78,  79. 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  it  is  impossible  to  blend  these  two 
aaomtiYes  together.  Diodoms  conceiyes  the  fieicts  in  a  manner  qmte  diibr- 
eat  from  Xenophon,  and  much  less  probable.  He  tells  ns  that  Koooa 
practised  a  stratagem  daring  his  flight  (the  same  in  Poljaanns,  i,  482), 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  fight  with  and  defeat  the  foremost  Peloponne- 
sian ships  before  ih.e  rest  came  np :  also,  that  he  got  into  the  harbor  in  time 
to  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence  before  KaUikratidas  came  np.  IModorvs 
tbui  giyes  a  prolix  description  of  the  battle  by  which  KaUikratidas  foroeA 
his  way  in. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  wliich  I  hSre  followed,  plainly  implies  that 
Konon  conld  hare  had  no  time  to  make  preparations  for  defending  the 
harbor. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  6.  Toiic  i^/tovc  ^rr*  a/iforipoig  role  ^t/iitriv  hrotovvTO 
(Strabo,  xiii,  p.  617).  Xenophon  talks  only  of  the  harbor,  as  if  it  were  one; 
and  possibly,  in  yery  inaccnrate  langoage,  it  might  be  described  as  one  har- 
bor with  two  entrances.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Xenophon  had  no 
dear  idea  of  the  locality. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  northern  harbor  as  defended  by  a  mole,  the  sonthem 
harbor,  as  defended  by  triremes  chained  together.  Such  defences  did  not 
exist  in  the  year  406  b.c.  Probably,  after  the  revolt  of  Mityldnd  in  427  b.o., 
the  Athenians  had  removed  what  defences  might  have  been  before  pro- 
vided for  the  harbor. 
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itm  kept  onder  striot  watch.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  fi^r  the 
fidl  forces  of  Methjrmiia  and  for  hoplites  across  from  Chiosy  so  as 
to  block  up  MitjlSaS  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  As  soon  as  hk 
svccess  was  announced,  too,  money  for  the  fleet,  together  witb 
separate  presents  for  himself,  which  he  declined  receivuig,^  was 
immediately  sent  to  him  by  Cyrus ;  so  that  his  future  <^nUioafl 


Ko  preparations  had  been  made  at  Mityldn^  Ibr  a  siege :  ao 
stock  of  provisions  had  been  accumulated,  and  the  crowd  withia 
the  walls  was  so  considerable,  that  Konon  foresaw  but  too  plainly 
the  speedy  exhaustion  of  his  means.  Nor  could  he  expect  sue* 
eor  from  Athens,  unless  he  could  send  intelligence  thither  of  Ua 
eondit]<m ;  of  which,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  the  Alh** 
aians  remained  altogether  ignorant  All  his  ingenuity  was  ra» 
quired  to  get  a  trireme  safe  out  of  the  harbor,  in  the  face  of  tha 
enemy's  guard.  Putting  afloat  two  triremes,  the  best  saitevs  ka 
his  fleet,  and  piling  out  the  best  rowers  for  them  oat  of  aU  tka 
NSt,  he  caused  these  rowers  to  go  aboard  before  daylight,  oqd* 
eealiug  the  epibatse,  or  maritime  soldiers,  in  the  interior  of  the 
▼essel,  instead  of  the  deck,  which  was  their  usual  place,  with  a 
iM^erate  stock  of  provisions,  and  keeping  the  vessel  still  covered 
with  hides  or  saik,  as  was  customary  with  vessels  hauled  aahoaa^ 
to  protect  them  against  the  sun.^    These  two  triremes  were  thos 

1  Flatarch,  Apophth.  Laconic,  p.  222,  E. 

•Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 19.  Ka^e2,Kv<Ta^  (Konon)  tqv  veQv  rite  ipurra 
ir'Xeoifffac  dvo,  iirXipcMre  irpd  iffiefyac,  ^  dncurOv  ruv  veup  robe  Aphrvvf 
kph-ac  U^^iaCi  Kot  Toi>c  hrtparac  ic  Koiktiv  vavv  fierafSiPaoac,  nmt  rd 
wapa/^piyjuara   irapafiaXtJi^ 

The  meaning  of  vapaftftvfiara  is  very  uncertain.  The  commentatorB  g^ve 
little  instmction ;  nor  can  we  be  sore  that  the  same  thing  is  meant  as  is  ex- 
pressed by  irapajiXT^fiaTa  {infra,  ii,  1,  22).  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
matters  meant  by  irapaff/ivfiaTa  were  something  which,  if  visible  at  all  to  a 
spectator  without,  would  at  least  afford  no  indication  that  the  trireme  was 
intended  for  a  speedy  start ;  otherwise,  they  would  defeat  the  whole  contri- 
rance  of  Konon,  whose  aim  was  secrecy.  It  was  essential  that  this  tri- 
reme, though  afloat,  should  be  made  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  to  the 
other  triremes  which  still  remained  hauled  ashore ;  in  order  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  might  not  suspect  any  purpose  of  departure.  I  have  endeavored 
fai  the  text  to  give  a  meaning  which  answers  this  purpose,  without  forsak* 
ing  the  explanations  given  by  the  commentators :  see  Boeckh,  Ueber  das 
Attiache.    See  Wesen,  ch.  x,  p.  159. 
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made  raidj  to  depart  at  a  moment's  notice,  withoiit  giTiog  anj 
indication  to  the  enemy  that  thej  were  sa  Thej  were  Iblljr 
manned  before  daybreak,  the  crews  remained  in  their  position  aH 
day,  and  after  daric  were  taken  oat  to  repose.  This  went  oa  ftr 
four  days  sncoessively,  no  favorable  opportunity  having  ooconed 
to  give  the  signal  for  attempting  a  start.  At  length,  on  the  fiftk 
day,  about  noon,  when  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  crews  wera 
ashore  for  their  morning  meal,  and  others  were  reposing,  the  mo- 
ment seemed  ftvorable,  the  signal  was  given,  and  both  the  tri» 
lemes  started  at  the  same  moment  with  their  utmost  speed ;  ontt 
to  go  out  at  the  southern  entrance  towards  the  sea,  between  Lea* 
kw  and  Chios,  the  other  to  depart  by  the  northern  eatraaee 
townrds  the  Hellespont.  Instantly,  the  alarm  was  given  amoqg 
Ike  Pdoponnesian  fleet :  the  cables  were  cut,  the  men  hastanaJ 
sboard,  and  many  triremes  were  put  in  motion  to  overtake  tha 
'  two  mnaways.  That  which  departed  southward,  in  spite  of  tba 
:  BMst  strenuous  efforts,  was  cau^t  towards  evening  and  brovgkl 
back  witb  all  her  crew  priscmers :  that  which  went  towards  tiia 
HeUespont  escaped,  rounded  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos,  atai 
got  safe  with  the  news  to  Athens;  sending  intelligence  alao| 
seemingly,  in  her  way,  to  the  Athenian  admiral  DiomedoD  al 


The  latter  immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid  of  'KoaoOf 
with  the  small  force  which  he  had  with  him,  no  more  than  twelve 
triremes.  The  two  harbors  being  both  guarded  by  a  superior 
force,  he  tried  to  get  access  to  Mitylen§  through  the  Euripus,  a 
strait  which  opens  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  into  an  in* 
tenor  lake,  or  bay,  approaching  near  to  the  town.  But  here  ha 
was  attacked  suddenly  by  Eallikratidas,  and  his  squadron  aU 
captured  except  two  triremes,  his  own  and  another;  he  himself 
bad  great  difficulty  in  escaping.^ 


*^ 


.  ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  22.  AiOfiiSuv  Ak  ^on^ov  Kovavi  voXtopxavfth^ 
iMeka  vavalv  upfiiaaTo  kg  rdv  evpmov  rdv  M^rvA^voiuv. 

The  reader  should  look  at  a  map  of  Lesbos,  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the 
Euripus  of  Mitylfind,  and  the  other  Euripus  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Pyrrha. 

Diodoms  (xiii,  79)  confounds  the  Euripus  of  Mityl^«  with  the  haibor  M 
Ifitylind,  with  which  it  is  quite  unconnected.  Schneider  and  Plehn  Msai 
to  make  the  same  confusion  (see  Plehn,  Lesl^aca,  p.  15). 
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Atbens  was  all  in  consternation  at  the  news  <^  the  defeat  of 
Konon  and  the  blockade  of  MitylSn^.  The  whole  strength  and 
energy  of  the  city  was  put  forth  to  relieve  him,  by  an  effiaart 
greater  than  any  which  had  been  made  throughout  the  whole 
war.  We  read  with  surprise  that  within  the  short  space  of  thir^ 
days,  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  triremes  was 
fitted  out  and  sent  from  Peiraeus.  Every  man  of  age  and  strength 
to  serve,  without  distinction,  was  taken  to  form  a  good  crew ;  not 
only  freemen,  but  slaves,  to  whom  manumission  was  promised  as 
reward :  many  also  of  the  horsemen,  or  knights,^  and  citizaiis 
of  highest  rank,  went  aboard  as  epibat®,  hanging  up  their  bridles 
like  Eimon  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  levy  was  in  fact 
as  democratical  and  as  equalizing  as  it  had  been  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion.  The  fleet  proceeded  straight  to  Samos,  whither 
orders  had  doubtless  been  sent  to  get  together  all  the  triremes 
which  the  allies  could  furnish  as  reinforcements,  as  well  as  all  the 
scattered  Athenian.  By  this  means,  forty  additional  triremAS, 
ten  of  them  Samian,  were  assembled,  and  the  whole  fleet,  one 
handred  and  flfly  sail,  went  from  Samos  to  the  little  islands 
called  Arginusse,  dose  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  Jdaleay  the 
southeastern  cape  of  Lesbos. 

Eallikratidas,  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  new  fleet  whUe 
it  was  yet  at  Samos,  withdrew  the  greater  poftion  of  his  force 
from  Mitylen^,  leaving  fifly  triremes  under  Eteonikos  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade.  Less  than  fifty  probably  would  not  have 
been  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  two  harbors  were  to  be  watched ;  but 
he  was  thus  reduced  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  with  infi^rior 
numbers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  triremes  against  one  hundred 
and  flfty.  His  fleet  was  ofi*  Cape  Malea,  where  the  crews  toc^ 
their  suppers,  on  the  same  evening  as  the  Athenians  supped  at 
the  opposite  islands  of  Arginusae.  It  was  his  project  to  sail 
across  the  intermediate  channel  in  the  night,  and  attack  them  in 
Che  morning  before  they  were  prepared ;  but  violent  wind  and 
rain  forced  him  to  defer  all  movement  till  daylight  On  the 
ensuing  morning,  both  parties  prepared  for  the  greatest  naval 
encounter  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  war. 
Kallikratidas  was  advised  by  his  pilot,  the  Megarian  Hermon,  to 
retire  for  the  present  without  fighting,  inasmuch  as  the  Athenian 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 34-25 ;  Diodor.  ziii,  97. 
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fleet  had  Uie  advantage  of  thirty  triremes  over  him  in  number. 
He  replied  that  flight  was  disgraceful,  and  that  Sparta  would  be 
DO  worse  ofl^  even  if  he  should  perish.^  The  answer  was  one 
ocmgenial  to  his  chivalrous  nature ;  and  we  may  well  conceive^ 
that,  having  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  been  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  the  sea,  he  recollected  his  own  haughty  message  to  Konon, 
and  thought  it  dishonor  to  incur  or  deserve,  by  retiring,  the  like 
taunt  upon  himself.  We  may  remark  too  that  the  disparity  of 
numbers,  though  serious,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  the 
ecMQtest  hopeless,  or  to  serve  as  a  le^timate  ground  for  retreat,  to 
one  who  prided  himself  on  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  courage. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshalled,  that  its  great  strength 
was  placed  in  the  two  wings ;  in  each  of  which  there  were  sixty 
Athenian  ships,  divided  into  four  equal  divisions,  each  division 
eommanded  by  a  general.  Of  the  four  squadrons  of  fifteen  ships 
eadi,  two  were  placed  in  front,  two  to  support  them  in  the  rear. 
Aristt^ratgs  and  Diomedon  commanded  the  two  front  squadrons 
of  the  left  division,  Perikl§s  and  Erasinid^s  the  two  squadrons  in 
the  rear:  on  the  right  division,  Protomachus  and  Thrasyllus 
eommanded  the  two  in  front,  Lysias  and  Aristogen^s  the  two  in 
the  rear.  The  centre,  wherein  were  the  Samians  and  other  allies^ 
was  left  weak,  and  all  in  single  line :  it  appears  to  have  been 
exactly  in  front  of  one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusas,  while  the  two 
ether  divisions  were  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  isle.  We  read 
with  some  surprise  that  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was 
arranged  by  single  ships,  because  it  sailed  better  and  manoeuvred 
better  than  the  Athenians;  who  formed  their  right  and  lefl 
divisions  in  deep  order,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the 
enemy  from  performing  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of  the  diekplus 
and  the  periplus.9    It  would  seem  that  the  Athenian  centre,  hav- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.i,  6,  32 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  97,  98 ;  the  latter  reports  teniftc 
omens  beforehand  for  the  generals. 

The  answer  has  been  a  memorable  one,  more  than  once  adyerted  to,Pla- 
tarch,  Laconic.  Apophthegm,  p.  832  j  Cicero,  De  OflElc.  i,  24. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  31.  OCtw  <r  irdx&ifffav  (ol  ^k^Tjvatot)  Iva  ft^ 
iieKnXow  itdoiev  *  x'^P^^  7^P  iir^ov.  Al  dk  tqv  KoKedaiftoviav  avTiTt' 
rayfjLiv<u  ^oav  &iraaai  hrl  ficag^  c^  irpdg  diUnXow  Koi  nepiirXow  irapeatuP' 
nofievaiy  did,  rb  (3i2.Tiov  ir^elv. 

Contrast  this  with  Thncyd.  ii,  84-89  (the  spegch  of  Fhonnion),  It,  12; 
vii,36. 
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ing  the  land  immediately  in  its  rear,  was  supposed  to  be  better 
protected  against  an  enemy  <*  sailing  tlirougb  the  line  out  to  the 
roar,  and  sailing  round  about,"  than  the  other  divisions,  which 
were  in  the  open  waters  ;  for  which  reason  it  was  left  weak,  with 
the  ships  in  single  line.  But  the  fact  which  strikes  us  the  most 
is,  thaty  if  we  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  shal 
find  that  this  diekplus  and  periplus  were  the  special  manoeuvres 
of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  continued  to  be  so  even  down  to  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  being  at  first  absolutely 
unable  to  perform  them  at  all,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  to 
perform  them  far  less  skilfully  than  the  Athenians.  Now,  the 
comparative  value  of  both  parties  is  reversed :  the  superiority  of 
nautical  skill  has  passed  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies : 
Ihe  precautions  whereby  that  superiority  is  neutralized  or  evaded, 
are  forced  as  a  necessity  on  the  Athenians.  How  astonished 
would  the  Athenian  admii*al  Phormion  have  been,  if  he  coald 
have  witnessed  the  fleets  and  the  order  of  battle  at  Ar^nusee ! 

Kallikratidas  himself,  with  the  ten  LacedaBmonian  ships,  was 
on  the  right  of  his  fieet :  on  the  left  were  the  Bceotians  and 
Eubceans,  under  the  Boeotian  admiral  Thrasondas.  The  battle 
was  long  and  obstinately  contested,  first  by  the  two  fleets  in  their 
original  order ;  afterwards,  when  all  order  was  broken,  by  scat^ 
tered  ships  mingled  together  and  contending  in  individual  com- 
bat. At  length  the  brave  Kallikratidas  perished.  His  ship 
was  in  the  act  of  driving  against  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  and  he 
himself  probably,  like  Brasidas  >  at  Pylos,  had  planted  himself 
on  the  forecastle,  to  be  the  first  in  boarding  the  enemy,  or  in  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  boarding  him,  when  the  shock  arising 
firom  impact^  threw  him  off  his  footing,  so  that  he  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned.^.  In  spite  of  the  discouragement  springing 
from  his  death,  the  ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes  displayed  a 
courage  worthy  of  his,  and  nine  of  them  were  destroyed  or  disa- 

*SeeThucyd.iv,  11. 

'Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 33.  in  el  de  KaX^Kpandd^  re  kfipaT^voi^i  r^^ 
vedc  uTTOTredCnf  kf  t^v  '&akaaaav  h<^avi<r&ij,  etc. 

The  details  given  by  Diodoras  about  this  battle  and  the  exploits  of  EaL< 
Hkratidas  are  at  once  prolix  and  unworthy  of  confidence.  See  an  excel- 
lent note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  iv,  12,  respecting  the  description  given 
by  Biodorus  of  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  at  Pylos. 
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bled.  At  length  the  Atheniaiui  were  Tictorioiu  in  all  parts;  the 
Pelopoimesian  fleet  gave  way,  and  their  flight  became  general, 
partly  to  Chios,  partly  to  Phoksea.  More  than  sixty  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed  oyer  and  above  the  nine  Lacedsemonian, 
seventy-eeven  in  all ;  making  a  total  loss  of  above  the  half  of 
the  entire  fleet  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  also  severey 
amounting  to  twenty-five  triremes.  They  returned  to  Aj^inuss 
aAer  the  battle.^  * 

The  victory  of  Ai^uste  afforded  the  most  striking  proof  how 
much  the  democratical  energy  of  Athens  could  yet  accomplish, 
in  spite  of  so  many  years-  of  exhausting  war.     But  far  better 
would  it  have  been,  if  her  energy  on  this  occasion  had  been  less 
efficacious  and  successful.    The  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
Ukd  the  death  of  their  admirable  leader,  —  we  must  take  the 
second  as  inseparable  from  the  first,  since  Kallikratidas  was  not 
the  man  to  survive  a  defeat,  —  were  signal  misfortunes  to  the 
whole  Grecian  world ;  and  in  an  especial  manner,  misfortunes  to 
Athens  herself.     If  Kallikratidas  had  gained  the  victory  and 
survived  it,  he  would  certainly  have  been  the  man  to  dose  the 
Peloponiiesian  war;  for  Mitylen6  must  immediately  have  sur- 
rendered,  and  Konon,  with  all  the  Athenian  fleet  there  blocked 
up,  must  have  become  his  prisoners ;  which  circumstance,  com- 
log  at  the  back  of  a  defeat,  would  have  rendered  Athens  disposed 
to  aoquiesce  in  any  tolerable  terms  of  peace.    Now  to  have  the 
tenns  dictated  at  a  moment  when  her  power  was  not  wholly  pros- 
tiate,  by  a  man  like  Kallikratidas,  &ee  from  corrupt  personal 
ambition  and  of  a  generous  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,  would  have 
been  the  best  fate  which  at  this  moment  could  befall  her ;  while 
to  the  Grecian  world  generally,  it  would  have  been  an  unspeak- 
able benefit,  that,  in  the   reorganization  which  it  was  sure  to 
undergo  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  ascendant  individual  of  the 
moment  should  be  penetrated  with  devotion  to  the  great  ideas  of 
Hellenic  brotherhood  at  home,  and  Hellenic  independence  against 
the  foreigner.    The  near  prospect  of  such  a  benefit  was  opened 
by  that  rare  chance  which  threw  EalUkratidas  into  thecommand, 
enabled  him  not  only  to  publish  his  lofty  profession  of  fisdth  but 
to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  and  for  a  time  float- 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i,  6, 34 ;  Diodor.  ziii,  99, 100. 
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6d  him  on  towardi  complete  suooese.  Kor  were  the  enyioos 
gods  ever  more  envious,  than  when  they  ihistrated,  bj  the  disas* 
ter  of  Arginu88B,  the  consamumtion  which  thej  had  thus  seemed 
to  promise.  The  pertinence  of  these  remarks  will  be  better 
understood  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  come  to  recount  the 
actual  winding-up  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  under  the  auspices 
of  the  worthless,  but  able,  Lysander.  It  was  into  his  hands  that 
the  command  was  retransferred,  a  transfer  almost  from  the  best 
of  Greeks  to  the  worst.  We  shall  then  see  how  much  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Grecian  world,  and  of  Athens  espedallj,  were  aggra- 
vated bj  his  individual  temper  and  tendencies,  and  we  shall  theil 
feel  bj  contrast,  how  much  would  have  been  gained  if  the  com* 
mander  armed  with  such  great  power  of  dictation  had  been  a 
PanrHellenic  patriot.  To  have  the  sentiment  of  that  patriotisitt 
enforced,  at  a  moment  of  break-up  and  rearrangement  through* 
OBt  Greece,  by  the  victorious  leader  of  the  day,  with  single- 
hearted  honesty  and  resolution,  would  have  been  a  stimulus  toi^ 
the  better  feelings  of  the  Grecian  mind,  such  as  no  other  coml^ 
nation  of  circumstances  could  have  furnished.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Kallikratidas  was  thus  even  more  deplorable  as  a  loss  to 
▲th^is  and  Greece,  than  to  Sparta  herself.  To  his  lofty  chanifi* 
ter  and  patriotism,  even  in  so  short  a  cai*eer,  we  vainly  seek  a 
paralleL 

The  news  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Eteonikitt 
at  Mityl^nd  by  the  admiral's  signal-boat.  As  soon  as  he  heard  it^ 
lie  desired  the  crew  of  the  signal-boat  to  say  nothing  to  any  one, 
but  to  go  again  out  of  the  harbor,  and  then  return  with  wreatlis 
and  shouts  of  triumph,  crying  out  that  Kallikratidas  had  gained 
the  victory  and  had  destroyed  or  captured  all  the  Athenian  ships. 
All  suspicion  of  the  reality  was  thus  kept  from  Konon  and  the 
besieged,  while  Eteonikus  himself,  affecting  to  believe  the  new% 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ;  but  gave  orders  to  all  the 
triremes  to  take  their  meal  and  depart  afterwards  without  losing 
a  moment,  directing  the  masters  of  the  trading-ships  also  to  put 
their  property  silently  aboard,  and  get  off  at  the  same  time.  And 
thus,  with  little  or  no  delay,  and  without  the  least  obstruction 
ftom  Konon,  all  these  ships,  triremes  and  merchantmien,  sailed 
oat  of  the  harbor  and  were  carried  off  in  safety  to  Chios,  the  wind 
being  fair.    Eteonikus  at  the  same  time  withdrew  his  land-forces 
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to  Methyanuiy  bnniiig  hiaearap.  Konon,  thas  finding  himsdr 
unexpectedly  at  liberij,  pat  to  sea  with  his  ships  when  the  wind 
had  become  calmer,  and  joined  the  main  Athenian  fleets  which 
he  found  alveadj  on  its  way  from  Arginnsas  to  Mityl^nd.  The 
latter  presently  came  to  MitylenS,  and  from  thence  passed  over 
to  make  an  attack  on  Chios ;  which  attack  proving  unsuccessfo], 
they  went  forward  to  their  ordinary  station  at  Samos.^ 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Arginusfle  diffused  joy  and  triumph 
at  Athens.  All  the  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  armament 
were  manumitted  and  promoted,  according  to  promise,  to  the 
ngfata  of  PlaUeans  at  Athens,  a  qualified  species  of  citizenship. 
Yet  the  joy  was  poisoned  by  another  incident,  which  became 
known  at  the  same  time,  raising  sentiments  of  a  totally  opposite 
ofaaracter,  and  ending  in  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  disgraoefid 
proceedings  in  all  Athenian  history. 

Not  only^e  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  floating  about  on  the 
water  hacppeen  picked  up  for  burial,  but  the  wrecks  bad  not  been 
visited  to  preserve  those  who  were  yet  living.  The  first  of  these 
two  points,  even  alone,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite  a  painful 
sentiment  of  wounded  piety  at  Athens.  But  the  second  pomt^ 
here  an  essential  part  of  the  same  omission,  inflamed  that  senti^ 
ment  into  shame,  grief,  and  indignation  of  the  sharpest  character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Diodorus  and  many  other 
writers  take  notice  of  the  first  point,  either  exclusively,^  or  at 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 38 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  100. 

*  See  the  narrative  of  Diodoras  (xiii,  100,  101, 102),  where  nothing  is 
nentioned  except  aboat  picking  up  the  floating  dead  bodies ;  abont  the  crime, 
and  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  of  omitting  to  secure  burial  to  so  many 
dead  bodies.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  fancied  that  there  were  any  living 
bodies^  or  that  it  was  a  question  between  life  and  death  to  so  many  of  the 
crews.  Whereas,  if  we  follow  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  i,  7),  we  shall 
see  that  the  question  is  put  throughout  about  picking  up  the  living  men,  the 
shipwrecked  men^  or  the  men  belonging  to,  and  still  living  aboard  of,  the 
broken  ships,  aveXiff^ai  rot)f  vavayoi)^^  rove  ivarvxovvra^,  Toi)c  naraUvvraf 
(Hellen.  ii,  3,32) :  compare,  especially,  ii,3, 35,  TrJlctv  hivl  r<ig  KaTadedvKviof 
vavs  Kal  ro^q  kir*  avrCrv  dv^puirovg  (i,  6, 36 ).  The  word  vavaydc  does  not  mean 
a  dead  body,  but  a  living  man  who  has  suffered  shipwreck :  N  a  v  a  yd  f  ^«6), 
{epof,  dffvJifiTov  yevoc  (says  Menelaus,  Eurip.  Helen.  457) ;  also  407,  Kdt  vvv 
roAoc  vavaybc,  airoXiaac  ^t>jov^  ^E^ineaov  ic  yvv  r^^e, etc.  j  again, 538. 
It  corresponds  with  the  Latin  naufragus :  "  mersi  rate  nanfragos  assem  Dnm 
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least  with  slight  reference  to  the  second ;  which  latter^  neverthe* 
less,  stands  as  far  the  gravest  in  the  estimate  of  every  impartial 
critic,  and  was  also  the  most  violent  in  its  effect  upon  Atheniaa 
feelings.  Twentj-five  Athenian  triremes  had  been  rained,  akuig 
with  most  of  their  crews ;  that  is,  lay  heeled  over  or  disabled^ 
with  their  oars  destroyed,  no  masts,  nor  any  means  of  moving; 
mere  hulls,  partially  broken  by  the  impact  of  an  enemy's  ship^ 
and  gradually  filling  and  sinking.  The  original  crew  of  each 
was  two  hundred  men.  The  field  of  battle,  if  we  may  use  that 
word  for  a  space  of  sea,  was  strewed  with  these  wrecks;  tiic 
men  remaining  on  board  being  helpless  and  unable  to  get  away, 
for  the  ancient  trireme  carried  no  boat,  nor  any  aids  for  escape. 
And  there  were,  moreover,  floating  about,  men  who  had  fidleii 
overboard,  or  were  trying  to  save  their  lives  by  means  of  acci- 

logat,  et  pictft  se  tempestate  tuetur  "  (Juvenal,  xiv,  301.)  Thucydides  does 
not  lue  the  word  vavayoUcy  but  speaks  of  rot)f  veKpoi>c  xa2  rd.  vavayia, 
meaning  by  the  latter  word  the  damaged  ships,  with  every  person  and  thing 
onboard. 

It  is  remaxkable  that  Schneider  and  most  other  commentators  on  Xeno* 
phon,  Stars  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteum  (v.  avcupeais),  Stallbaum  ad 
Platon.  Apol.  Socrat.  c  20,  p.  32,  Sievers,  Comment,  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
p.  31,  Forchhammer,  Die  Athener  and  SokratSs,  pp.  30-31,  Berlin,  1837, 
and  others,  aU  treat  this  event  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a  question  of  picking 
vp  dead  bodies  for  sepulture.  This  is  a  complete  misinterpretation  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  not  merely  because  the  word  vavaydd  which  he  oses  four  several 
times,  means  a  living  person,  but  because  there  are  tw»  other  passages,  which 
leave  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  matter :  Uap^X^e  6e  rig  ic  ''^v  Ikk?,!}- 
viav,  ^ffKuv  kwl  revxovc  dX^trwv aw&^vai •  iirioTeXXeiv  &  air^  rot)f 
&noXXvfiivov(  f  idiv  erui^y,  iiirayyelXai  r^  drifK^t^iri  ol 
UTpaTfjyol  ovK  av eiTiovro  roiig  apiarovg  iwep  T^g  irarpi' 
doc  yevofjtivovc.  Again  (ii,  3,  35),  TheramenSs,  when  vindicating 
himself  before  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty,  two  years  afterwards,  for  his  conduct 
in  accusing  the  generals,  says  that  the  generals  brought  their  own  destruc- 
tion upon  themselves  by  accusing  him  first,  and  by  saying  that  the  men  on 
the  disabled  ships  might  have  been  saved  with  proper  diligence  :  ^oKovref 
ydp  (the  generals)  o2ov  re  elvat,  trutaat,  Toi)g  avdpac,  npoi/ie* 
vol  aiTox^s  &iroX6a^aif  ivroirXeovreg  ifix^vro.  These  passages  place 
the  point  beyond  dispute,  that  the  generals  were  accused  of  having  neg- 
lected to  save  the  lives  of  men  on  the  point  of  being  drowned,  and  who  by 
their  neglect  afterwards  were  drowned,  not  of  having  neglected  to  pick  up 
dead  bodies  for  sepulture.  The  misinterpretation  of  the  commentators  is 
here  of  the  gravest  import.  It  alters  completely  the  criticisms  on  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Athens. 
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d«[ital  spars  or  emptj  casks.  It  was  one  of  the  ^Tii^ges  of  a 
naval  yietoiy,  Uiat  the  party  who  gaiaed  it  oould  sail  over  the 
field  of  battle,  and  thus  assist  th»ir  own  helpless  or  woanded 
oomrades  aboard  the  disabled  ships,!  taking  captive,  or  scNBetiinea 
killing,  the  corresponding  persons  belonging  to  the  enemj.  A^ 
cording  even  to  the  speech  made  in  the  Athenian  public  assemblj 
a^rwards,  by  Euryptolemus,  the  defender  of  the  accused  gen- 
erals, there  were  twelve  triremes  with  their  crews  on  board  lying 
in  the  condition  just  described.  This  is  an  admission  by  the 
defence,  and  therefore  the  minimum  of  the  reality :  there  cannot 
possibly  have  been  fewer,  but  there  were  probably  several  BKHre, 
out  of  the  whole  twenty-five  stated  by  Xenophon.^  No  step  being 
tdten  to  preserve  them,  the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  well 

.  >  See  Thucyd.  i,  50,  51. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 34.  *Air6XopTo  6k  top  fiev  ^AihivaUtP  v^ef  wiPTt  tt^ 
t'lKOGiv  avTOic  avdpatriv,  iKTbc  bXiyov  t&v  vpbf  r^  yf/v  irpoeev€X^evTuv. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  and  Mr.  Mitford  in  his  History,  express  snrpriae 
at  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  ticdue^  which  appears  in  the  speedi 
of  Euryptolemus,  and  the  number  tiventy-Jive,  given  by  Xenophon. 

But,  first,  we  are  not  to  suppose  Xenophon  to  guarantee  those  assertkmi^ 
as  to  matters  of  fact  which  he  gives,  as  coming  from  Baryptolemns ;  wiui^ 
as  an  advocate,  speaking  in  the  assembly,  might  take  great  liberties  witk 
the  truth. 

Next,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  ships  mined  or  disabled 
in  the  action :  Euryptolemus  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  wrecks  afloat 
and  capable  of  being  visited  so  as  to  rescue  the  sufferers,  at  the  svb^equent 
mmefd^  when  the  generals  directed  the  squadron  under  Theramenis  to  go 
out  for  the  rescue.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  generals  went  back  i9 
Arginusje  from  the  battle,  and  there  determined,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  to  send  out  from  thence  a  squadron  for  visiting  the  wrecks.  A 
certain  interval  of  time  must  therefore  have  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the 
action  and  the  order  given  to  Theramenes.  During  that  interval,  undoubtr 
edly,  some  of  the  disabled  ships  went  down,  or  came  to  pieces :  if  we  are  to 
believe  Euryptolemus,  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  must  have  thus  disap- 
peared, so  that  their  crews  were  already  drowned,  and  no  more  than  twelve 
remained  floating  for  Theramends  to  visit,  even  had  he  been  ever  so  active 
and  ever  so  much  favored  by  weather. 

1  distrust  the  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  and  believe  that  he  most  prob 
ably  underrated  the  number.  But  assuming  him  to  be  correct,  this  will 
only  show  how  much  the  generals  were  to  blame,  as  we  shall  hereafter  re- 
mark, for  not  having  seen  to  the  visitation  of  the  wrecks  before  they  went 
back  to  their  moorings  at  ArginussB. 
VOL.  vni.  8*  12oc. 
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US  unwounded,  of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned 
as  each  disabled  ship  went  down.  If  any  of  them  escaped,  it 
was  by  unusual  goodness  of  swimming,  by  finding  some  fortunate 
plank  or  spar,  at  any  rate  by  the  disgrace  of  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and  by  some  method  such  as  no  wounded  man  would  be 
competent  to  employ. 

The  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  communicated  the  vic- 
tory, made  known  at  the  same  time  the  loss  sustained  in  obtaining 
it.  It  announced,  doubtless,  the  fact  which  we  read  in  Xenophon, 
that  twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  had  been  lost,  with  nearly  all 
their  crews ;  specifying,  we  may  be  sure,  the  name  of  each  tri- 
reme which  had  so  perished ;  for  each  trii*eme  in  the  Athenian 
navy,  like  modern  ships,  had  its  own  name.^  It  mentioned,  at  the 
jBame  time,  that  no  step  whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  victorioas 
survivors  to  save  their  wounded  and  drowning  countrjrmen  on 
board  the  sinking  ships.  A  storm  had  arisen,  such  was  the  reason 
assigned,  so  violent  as  to  render  all  such  intervention  totally  im- 
practicable.3 

It  is  so  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Grecian  history,  to 
presume  the  Athenian  people  to  be  a  set  of  children  or  madmen, 
whose  feelings  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  and  account  for,  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  state  these  circumstances  somewhat  at 
length,  in  order  to  show  that  the  mixed  sentiment  excited  at 
Athens  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Arginusae  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  justifiable.  Along  with  joy  for  the  victory,  there  was 
blended  horror  and  remorse  at  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  helped  to  gain  it  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded. 
The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  crews  of  these  lost  triremes  were 

*  Boeckh,  in  his  instructive  volume,  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  See- 
Wesen  (vii,  p.  84,  seq.),  gives,  from  inscriptions,  a  long  list  of  the  names  of 
Athenian  triremes,  between  b.c.  356  and  322.  All  the  names  are  feminine ; 
some  curious.  We  have  a  long  list  also  of  the  Athenian  ship-builders ; 
since  the  name  of  the  builder  is  commonly  stated  in  the  inscription  along 
with  that  of  the  ship  :  E * ;f  a p * f ,  "A^e^tfiuxov  ipyov ;  leip^v,  ^Apiaro- 
Kpdrovc  ipyov  j  'EXev^epia,  'kpxeveut  Ipyov  j  *E  tt  t  J  c  t  ^  t  f ,  Avaunpa^ 
Tov  ipyov ;  Aij fioKpariat  Xaipearpurov  kpyov,  etc. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  4.  'Or*  fikv  yap  oidevdg  ua.Xov  Ka^nrovro  (oi 
urpaTfiyol)  kniaroX^v  hnedeiKwe  (Theramenes)  paprvpiov  Kal  iveii^av  oi 
orpaTfiyol  kg  t^v  Pov\^v  koI  kg  rbv  ^fiov^  aAAo  ovdhv  alnu/ievoi  §  rdv 
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of  oooTse  f<»^6mo6t  in  the  expression  of  sadi  indigaaat  emoCioii. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  and  confused  as  well  as 
unfair,  presents  this  emotion  as  if  it  were  something  caaselessy 
factitious,  pumped  up  oat  of  the  standing  irascibility  of  the  multi* 
tude  by  the  artifices  of  Theramen§s,  Kallixenns,  and  a  few  others. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  done  by  these  individuals  to  aggnip 
vate  the  public  excitement,  or  pervert  it  to  bad  purposes,  assuredly 
the  excitement  itself  was  spontaneoas,  inevitable,  and  amply  jus- 
tified. The  very  thought  that  so  many  of  the  brave  partners  in  the 
victory  bad  been  left  to  drown  miserably  on  the  sinking  hoUs, 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  their  generals  and  comrades 
near  to  rescue  them,  was  enough  to  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  most  passive  nature,  even  in  citi> 
zens  who  were  not  related  to  the  deceased,  much  more  in  those 
who  were  so.  To  expect  that  the  Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  delight  of  the  victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who 
had  commanded,  as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of  perishing 
warriors,  and  such  an  omission  of  sympathetic  duty,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  altogether  preposterous ;  and  would,  if  it  were  true, 
only  establish  one  more  vice  in  the  Athenian  people,  besides  those 
which  they  really  had,  and  the  many  more  with  which  they  bare 
been  unjustly  branded. 

The  generals,  in  their  public  letter,  accounted  for  their  omission 
by  saying  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  too  great  to  allow 
>  them  to  move.  First,  was  this  true  as  matter  of  fact?  Nezt» 
had  there  been  time  to  discharge  the  duty,  or  at  the  least  to  try 
and  discharge  it,  before  the  storm  came  on  to  be  so  intolerable? 
These  points  required  examination.  The  generals,  while  honored 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  victory,  were  superseded,  and  di- 
rected to  come  home ;  all  except  Konon,  who  having  been  blocked 
up  at  Mitylene,  was  not  concerned  in  the  question.  Two  new  col- 
leagues, Philokl^s  and  Adeimantus,  were  named  to  go  out  and 
join  him.i   The  generals  probably  received  the  notice  of  their  re- 

>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i,  7, 1 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  101 :  M  fiev  ry  vUtf  roi)f  arpaTTf 
r©df  ktr^ovvy  eirl  di  rw  nepuSstv  urddovc  Toi>c  i^rip  rvc  ny^fioviac  TereXevrv 
Korac  X^^^^^  dure&riaaiK 

I  have  before  remarked  that  Diodoms  maites  the  mistake  of  talkhig 
•bout  nothing  but  dead  bodies,  in  place  of  the  Uving  vavayoX  spoken  of  by 
Xenophon. 
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Cill  «t  Somofiy  and  came  home  in  ocmseqaence ;  reaching  Athena 
aaemingly  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October, 
the  battle  of  Arginusae  having  been  fought  in  August  406  b.o. 
Two  of  the  generals,  however,  Protomaehus  and  Aristogen^, 
declined  to  come :  warned  of  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
BOt  confiding  in  their  own  case  to  meet  it,  thej  preferred  to  pay 
the  price  of  voluntary  exile.  The  other  six,  Perikl^s,  Ljsiaa, 
Diomedon,  Erasinid^,  Aristokrat^s,  and  Thrasjllus,  —  Arche- 
Atratos,  one  of  the  original  ten,  having  died  at  Mitjlen^,<  —  came 
without  their  two  colleagues ;  an  unpleasant  augury  for  the  result. 

On  their  first  arrival,  Arched^mus,  at  that  time  an  acceptable 
pc^ttlar  orator,  and  exercising  some  magistracy  or  high  office 
which  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out,^  imposed  upon  Erasini^^ 
a  fine  to  that  limited  amount  which  was  within  the  competence 
9f  magistrates  without  the  sanction  of  the  dikastery,  and  accused 
him  besides  before  the  dikastery ;  partly  for  general  misconduct 
in  his  command,  partly  on  the  specific  chaise  of  having  purloined 
aome  public  money  on  its  way  from  the  Hellespont.  Erasinidds 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned,  either  mitil 
Ibe  money  was  made  good,  or  perhaps  until  farther  examination 
could  take  place  into  the  other  alleged  misdeeds. 

This  trial  of  Erasinidds  took  place  before  the  generala 


*  Lysias^  Orat.  xxi  ('ATroAoym  Aw/)0(Jo/ctaf),sect.  vii. 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  2.  Archedemus  is  described  as  r^f  Ac/teAt«of  iiri- 
fteXovftevoc,  What  is  meant  by  these  words,  none  of  the  commentators  eaa 
OiplMn  in  ft  satisfactory  manner.  The  text  must  be  corrupt.  Some  coa- 
jectore  like  that  of  Dobree  seems  plansible ;  some  word  likie  rnc  ^eKaiiic 
or  Tvc  deKorevaetJc^  having  reference  to  the  levying  of  the  tithe  in  thfl 
Hellespont ;  which  would  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  the  proceeding  of 
Archedemus  against  Erasinidds. 

The  office  held  by  Archedemus,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  snffi- 
eiently  exalted  to  confer  upon  him  the  power  of  imposing  the  fine  of  limited 
tniQunt  called  imlBQA.^, 

I  hesitate  to  identify  this  Archeddmus  with  the  person  of  that  name  men- 
tioned in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  ii,  9.  There  seems  no  similarity 
at  all  in  the  points  of  character  noticed. 

The  popular  orator  Archedlmus  was  derided  by  Bupolis  and  Ad§* 
tophands  as  having  sore  eyes,  and  as  having  got  his  citizenship  without  a 
proper  title  to  it  (see  Aristophan.  Ran.  419-588,  with  the  Scholia).  H«  is 
also  charged,  in  a  line  of  an  oration  of  Lysias,  with  having  embezzled  IJkM 
public  money  (Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  sect.  25,  Orat.  xiv). 
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sammoned  before  the  senate  to  give  %hm  formal  expoakaoii  i«» 
apecting  the  recent  battle,  and  the  subsequent  negleet  of  the 
drowning  men.  And  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  Arefaedftmoa 
wished  to  impute  to  Erasinides  exclusively,  apart  from  the  other 
generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect ;  a  distinction,  as  will  hero> 
after  appear,  not  wholly  unfounded.  If,  however,  any  sn^ 
design  was  entertained,  it  did  not  succeed.  When  the  geoerab 
went  to  explain  their  case  before  the  senate,  the  decision  of  thai 
body  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  all  of  them,  though  we  have 
no  particulars  of  the  debate  which  passed.  On  the  propositioii 
of  the  senator  Timokrat^,>  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
other  five  generals  present  should  be  placed  in  cnstody^  as  well 
as  Erasinides,  and  thus  handed  over  to  the  public  assembly  for 
consideration  of  the  case.^ 

The  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  generali 
were  brought  before  it.  We  are  here  told  who  it  was  thai 
appeared  as  their  principal  accuser,  along  with  several  others ; 
though  unfortunately  we  are  left  to  guess  what  were  the  topics 
on  which  they  insisted.  Theramen^s  was  the  man  who  denouneed 
diem  most  vehemently,  as  guilty  of  leaving  the  crews  of  the  dis- 
abled triremes  to  be  drowned,  and  of  neglecting  all  effiirts  to  rss* 
cue  them.  He  appealed  to  their  own  public  letter  to  the  people^ 
officially  communicating  the  victory ;  in  which  letter  they  made 
BO  mention  of  having  appointed  any  one  to  undertake  the  doty, 
nor  of  having  any  one  to  blame  for  not  perfonning  it.  The 
omission,  therefore,  was  wholly  their  own :  they  might  have  pec^ 
fi>rmed  it,  and  ought  to  be  punished  for  so  cruel  a  breach  of 
duty. 

The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
Theramends.  We  have  had  occasion  to  follow  him,  during  the 
revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  a  long-sighted  as  well  as 
tortuous  politician :  he  had  since  been  in  high  military  commimd, 
a  partaker  in  victory  with  Alkibiadds  at  Eyzikus  and  elsewhere;  . 
and  he  had  served  as  trierarch  in  the  victory  of  Arginusae  itself. 
fiis  authority  therefore  was  naturally  high,  and  told  for  much. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  3.  Tt/toKparovc  ^  elvovroc,  in  Kal  rodf  AX- 
MfM.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7, 4. 
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wlien  be  denied  the  juBtifiestion  wluch  the  generals  had  set  Q^ 
Ikinded  on  the  severity  of  the  stonn.  According  to  him,  the/ 
aolgbt  have  picked  up  the  drowning  men,  and  ought  to  have  don^ 
SO!  either  thej  might  hare  done  so  hefore  the  storm  came  on, 
or  there  never  was  any  storm  of  sufficient  gravity  to  prevent 
theai :  upon  their  heads  lay  the  responsibility  of  omission.'  Xen- 
opfaon,  in  his  very  meagre  narrative,  does  not  tell  us,  in  express 
words,  that  Theramen^s  contradicted  the  generals  as  to  the  storm* 
Bnt  that  he  did  so  contradict  them,  point  blank,  is  impGed  iSB- 
tivetlyin  that  which  Xenophon  alleges  him  to  have  said.  IS 
aeems  also  that  Thrasybulds  —  ffldother  trierarch  at  Arginnsss^ 
aM  a  man  not  only  of  equal  consequence,  bnt  of  far  more  esti* 
aoible  character  —  concurred  with  Theramen^  in  this  map» 
accusation  of  the  generals,^  though  not  standing  forward  so  proifi- 
loeDtly  in  the  case.  He  too  therefore  must  have  denied  the  real- 
ly of  the  storm ',  or  at  least,  the  fact  of  its  being  so  instant  aftet 
tte  battle^  or  so  terrible  as  to  forbid  att  efifbrt  for  the  relief  ci 
Aese  drowning  seamen. 

The  ease  o(  the  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian  pub>- 
lie$  was  completely  altered  when  *men  like  Theramen§s  sai 
Itaftsybulus  stood  forward  as  their  accusers.  Doubtless  whM 
WAS  81^  by  these  two  had  been  said  by  others  before,  in  the  sen- 
ate aad  ekewhere ;  bnt  it  was  now  publicly  advanced  by  m^i  of 
iafinenee,  as  well  as  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact  And  w» 
mm  thufr  enabled  to  gather  indirectly,  what  the  narrative  of  Xett- 
often^  studiomly  keeping  back  the  case  against  the  generals, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  4.  Mcrd  db  ravTO,  UKXijaia  tyeverOf  h  f  tflr 
^rpanjYQv  KarigYopovv  iXXet,  re  icai  OnpofievrfC  ftaXiffta, 
diKaiovc  elvai  Xsjov  Xoyov  ifirocxelv,  dtori  oia  &vei' 
XovTo  Toi)c  vavayovg.  'On  fiev  yap  oidevdc  a?iXov  Ka&^irrorr% 
iitiOToXj^  hreSecKwe  fiaprvpLov  •  Kai  lirefiyliav  ol  aTparriyol  kg  lijv  ^ovX^  koI 
kf  tbv  dijfiov,  aTCko  abdev  edrio/xevot  ^  Tbv  x^tfii^va. 

»  That  Thrasybultis  concurred  with  Theram^nes  in  accnsing  the  general^ 
iff  intimated  in  the  replj  which  Xenoj^oa  represents  liie  generale  to  haw 
made  (i,  7,  6) :  Kal  o%  dr«  yg  Karnyo^o%a>iv  ^ft&v^  IfooM^ 
itevaofie^a  ^doKovrec  a*Tot)f  airiovc  elvai,  dXXd,  rd  fUye^  to# 
Xeifi&vos  elvat  rb  Kii2,v(Tav  r^v  dvaipeaiv. 

'The  ploral  KarriyopovoLv  shows  that  Thrasyhnlns  as  well  as  TheramenM 
stood  forward  to  accuse  the  generals,  though  the  latter  was  the  most  promi* 
aent  and  tioleni. 
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does  ^otdifectljr  bring  fiNrwardt  Ihat  though  ihe  general  affirmed 
ibe  st^rm,  there  were  others  present  who  denied  iL  thus  puUuig 
in  controversy  the  matter  of  fact  which  formed  their  solitaiy^ 
jofitification*  Moreover,  we  oome  —  in  following  the  answer 
made  by  the  generals  in  the  public  assembly  to  TheraraenSs  and 
Thrasybulus  —  to  a  new  point  in  the  case,  which  Xenophon  lets 
out  as  it  were  indirectly,  in  that  confused  manner  which  pervades 
his  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction.  It  is,  however,  a  now 
point  of  extreme  moment  The  generals  replied  that  if  any  one 
was  to  blame  for  not  having  picked  up  the  drowning  men,  it  was 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  themselves ;  for  it  was  they  two 
to  whom,  together  with  various  other  trierarchs  and  with  forty- 
eight  triremes,  the  generals  had  expressly  confided  the  perfom- 
unce  of  this  duty ;  it  was  they  two  who  were  responsiUe  for  its 
omission,  not  the  generals.  Nevertheless  they,  the  generals^ 
piade  no  cbaige  against  Theramenes  and  TbrasybuluSy  well  know- 
ing that  the  storm  had  rendered  the  performance  <^  the  duty 
absolutely  impossible,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  c(HBplete  justi- 
fication for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  They,  the  generals,  at 
least  could  do  no  more  thair  direct  competent  men  like  these  two 
trierarchs  to  perform  the  task,  and  assign  to  them  an  adequate 
squadron  for  the  purpose ;  while  they  themselves  with  the  main 
^eet  went  to  attach  Eteonikus,  and  relieve  Mitylen^  DiomedoD| 
one  of  their  number,  had  wished  aAer  the  battle  to  employ  aO 
the  ships  in  the  fleet  for  the  pres^vation  of  the  drowning  mea^ 
without  thinking  of  anything  else  until  that  was  done.  £rasinidd0y 
on  the  contrary,  wished  that  all  the  fleet  should  move  across  at 
once  against  Mitylend ;  Thrasyllus  said  that  they  had  6hip9 
enough  to  do  both  at  once.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
general  should  set  apart  three  ships  from  his  division,  to  make  a 
squadron  of  forty-eight  ships  under  Thrasybulus  and  Theram- 
en^.  In  making  these  statements,  the  generals  produced  pilots 
and  others,  men  actually  in  the  battle  as  witnesses  in  general  con* 
firmation. 

Here,  then,  in  this  debate  before  the  assembly,  were  two  new 
and  important  points  publicly  raised.  First,  Tberamen§s  and 
Thrasybulus  denounced  the  generals  as  guilty  of  the  death  of 
these  neglected  men ;  next,  the  generals  afllrmed  that  they  bad 
delegated  the  duty  to  Theramen^  and  Thrasybulun  themsalv^ 
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If  this  latter  were  really  true,  how  came  the  generals,  ib  their 
official  despatch  first  sent  home,  to  say  nothing  about  it  ?  Eurjrp- 
^tolemus,  an  advocate  of  the  generals,  speaking  in  a  snbseqaeal 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
same  topics  were  also  urged  in  this  very  assembly,  while  blaming 
the  generals  for  such  omission,  ascribed  it  to  an  ill-placed  good* 
nature  on  their  part,  and  reluctance  to  bring  Theramai^  and 
Thrasybulus  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people.  Most  of  the 
generals,  he  said,  were  disposed  to  mention  the  fact  in  their  official 
despatch,  but  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Perikl^s  and  Dio- 
medon;  an  unhappy  dissuasion,  in  his  judgment,  which  The* 
ramen§s  and  Thrasybulus  had  ungratefully  requited  by  turning 
round  and  accusing  them  all.* 

This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as  to  the  intend 
tion  of  the  generals  in  wording  the  official  despatch,  brings  us  to 
a  closer  consideration  of  what  really  passed  between  them  on 
the  one  side,  and  Theramen^s  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other; 
which  is  difficult  to  make  out  clearly,  but  which  Diodorus  repre* 
sents  in  a  manner  completely  different  from  Xenophon.  Diodo- 
rus states  that  the  generals  were  prevented  partly  by  the  storm, 
partly  by  the  fatigue  and  reluctance  and  alarm  of  their  own  sea* 
men,  from  taking  any  steps  to  pick  up,  what  he  calls,  the  dead 
bodies  for  burial ;  that  they  suspected  Theramen^s  and  Thrasy* 
bulus,  who  went  to  Athens  before  them,  of  intending  to  accase 
them  before  the  people,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  sent  home 
intimation  to  the  people  that  they  had  given  special  orders  to 
these  two  trierarchs  to  perform  the  duty.  When  these  letters 
were  read  in  the  public  assembly,  Diodorus  says,  the  Athenians 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7, 17.  Euryptolemus  says :  KarriyopCj  fiev  ow  avri^Vy 
brtkTTeiaav  Toi>g  ^vvapxovragt  PovAofievovQ  irifiireiv  ypdfifiara  rj 
re  povXy  Koi  ifilVt  6tl  iirira^av  t^  Oiipafzevei  kgi  Bpaav^ovXtj}  TeTTopuKovra 
Moi  itrra  rpiripemv  aveXea^ai  Toi)g  vavayot)f,  ol  6h  oix  aveiJiovTo,  Elra  vvv 
T^  alriav  Koitfifv  I;i;ov(t<v,  iKeivtav  Idig  dftaprovTuv  xdi  dvrl  i^f  Tore  ^iXav^ 
i^pomac,  vvv  *ir'  kKeivctv  re  Kai  rivuv  fiXAwv  knt^ov^evofievoi  Kiv&wewnnn^ 
inro?.i(T^<u. 

We  must  here  construe  iireiaav  as  equivalent  to  aveneiaav  or  fiereneurav^ 
placing  a  comma  after  ^vvapxovrac.  This  is  unusual,  but  not  inadmissible. 
To  f)ersuade  a  man  to  alter  his  opinion  or  his  conduct,  might  be  expressed 
hfwei^eiv,  though  it  would  more  properly  be  expressed  by  dvairei^etv : 
•66  hreia^f  Thucyd.  Hi,  3S. 
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were  exeefisiTeJ^  iodigiuKit  agftinit  TlMniiiMBte ;  who,  howerfl^ 
defended  himflelf  effeetivelj  «Qd  oomfhletely,  ifarowiDg  the  Uaa^ 
back  upoB  the  generals.  He  wa»  thus  fot^oed,  against  his  owjfi 
Will,  and  in  self-defence,  to  become  the  accuser  of  the  generaJai 
carrying  with  him  his  numerous  friends  and  partisans  at  Athena. 
And  thus  the  generals,  bj  trying  to  rain  Theramen^,  finallj 
hroaght  condemnation  upon  themselTes.^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  the 
generals  never  really  gave  any  special  orders  to  Theramen^  and 
Thrasybulus,  but  falsely  asserted  tfterwards  that  they  had  done 
so,  in  order  to  discredit  the  accusation  of  Theramen§s  againa^ 
themselves.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  coincides  with  what  was 
asserted  by  Theramenes  himself,  two  years  afterwards,  in  bis 
defence  before  the  Thiity,  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  accuse  the 
generals ;  they  were  the  first  to  accuse  him ;  affirming  that  they 
had  ordered  him  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  to  hinder  him  from  performing  it ;  they  were 
the  persons  who  distinctly  pronounced  the  performance  of  the 
4aty  to  be  possible,  while  he  had  said,  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  violence  of  the  storm  was  such  as  even  to  forbid  any  movo- 
ment  in  the  water ;  much  more,  to  prevent  sescue  of  the  drowor 
ing  men.3 

Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  together,  in 
combination  with  the  subsequent  accusation  and  defence  of  Th&* 
lamenSs  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty,  and  blending  them  so  as  to 
v^ect  as  little  as  possible  of  either,  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
order  for  picking  up  the  exposed  men  was  really  given  by  the 
generals  to  Theramen^,  Thrasybulus,  and  other  trierarchs ;  but 

*  DiodcKT.  xiii,  100, 101. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  35.  If  Theramenes  really  did  say,  in  the  actnal 
4i8CU88ions  at  Athens  on  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  that  which  he  here 
asserts  himself  to  have  said,  namely,  that  the  yiolence  of  the  storm  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  any  one  to  put  to  sea,  his  accusation  against  the 
generals  must  have  heen  grounded  upon  alleging  that  they  might  have 
|)«rformed  the  duty  at  an  earlier  moment^  before  they  came  back  from  the 
battle  j  before  the  storm  arose  ]  before  they  gave  the  order  to  him.  But  I 
think  it  most  probable  that  he  misrepresented  at  the  later  period  what  he 
had  said  at  the  earlier,  and  that  he  did  not,  during  the  actual  di8ca«8U>ii% 
admjt  the  fi]|ffideA<^y  of  th^  storm  as  foct  and  jusj^cfitloA. 
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that,  first,  a  fatal  Interval  was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  close 
of  the  battle  and  the  giving  of  such  order ;  next,  that  the  forty- 
eight  triremes  talked  of  for  the  service,  and  proposed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  drafts  of  three  out  of  each  general's  division,  were  prob- 
ably never  assembled;  or,  if  they  assembled,  were  so  little  zealous 
in  the  business  as  to  satisfy  themselves  very  easily  that  the  storm 
was  too  dangerous  to  brave,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late.  For 
when  we  read  the  version  of  the  transaction,  even  as  given  by 
Euryptolemus,  we  see  plainlv  that  none  of  the  generals,  except 
Diomedon,  was  eager  in  the  performance  of  the  task.  It  is  a 
memorable  fact,  that  of  all  the  eight  generals,  not  one  of  them 
undertook  the  business  in  person,  although  its  purpose  was  to 
save  more  than  a  thousand  drowning  comrades  from  death. >  In 
a  proceeding  where  every  interval  even  of  five  minutes  was  pre- 
cious, they  go  to  work  in  the  most  dilatory  manner,  by  determin- 
ing that  each  general  shall  furnish  three  ships,  and  no  more,  from 
his  division.  Now  we  know  from  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  ' 
that,  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  ships  on  both  sides  were 
much  dispersed.2  Such  collective  direction  therefore  would  not 
be  quickly  realized  ;  nor,  until  all  the  eight  fractions  were  united, 
together  with  the  Samians  and  others,  so  as  to  make  the  force 
complete,  would  Theramen^s  feel  bound  to  go  out  upon  his  pre- 
serving visitation.  He  doubtless  disliked  the  service,  as  we  see 
that  most  of  the  generals  did ;  while  the  crews  also,  who  had 
just  got  to  land  after  having  gained  a  victory,  were  thinking  UMMt 
about  rest  and  refreshment,  and  mutual  congratulations.^    AD 

'  The  total  nnmber  of  ships  lost  with  all  their  crews  was  twenty-five,  of 
which  the  aggregate  crews,  speaking  in  round  nambers,  would  be  five  thon- 
Mmd  men.  Now  we  may  fairlj  calculate  that  each  one  of  the  disabled  ships 
would  have  on  board  half  her  crew,  or  one  hundred  men,  after  the  action ; 
not  more  than  half  would  have  been  slain  or  drowned  in  the  combat.  Even 
ten  disabled  ships  would  thus  contain  one  thousand  living  men,  wounded 
and  unwounded.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  have  understated  the 
number  of  lives  in  danger. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  33. 

•  We  read  in  Thucjdidds  (vii,  73)  how  impossible  it  was  to  prevail  on 
the  Syracusans  to  ms^e  any  military  movement  after  their  last  maritime 
victory  in  the  Great  Harbor,  when  they  were  full  of  triumph,  felicitation, 
and  enjoyment. 

They  had  visited  the  wrecks  and  picked  up  both  the  living  men  on  boaid 
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were  glad  Co  find  some  excuse  ftr  stajing  in  their  mominp 
instead  of  going  out  again  to  baflfet  what  was  doubtless  unfavor* 
able  weather.  Partly  from  this  want  of  zeal,  coming  in  addition 
to  the  original  delay,  partly  from  the  bad  weather,  the  duty 
remained  unexecuted,  and  the  seunen  on  board  the  damaged 
ships  were  left  to  perish  unassisted. 

But  presently  arose  the  delicate,  yet  unavoidable  question, 
*  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this  sacred  duty, 
in  our  official  despatch  to  the  Athenian  people?"  Here  the 
generals  differed  among  themselves,  as  Euryptolemus  expressly 
states :  Ferikl^  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against  the  judgment 
of  their  colleagues,  that  in  the  official  despatch,  which  was  neces- 
sarily such  as  could  be  agreed  to  by  all,  nothing  should  be  said 
about  the  delegation  to  Theramenes  and  others ;  the  whole  omia- 
sion  being  referred  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm.  But  though  such 
was  the  tenor  of  the  official  report,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
the  generals  from  writing  home  and  communicating  individually 
with  their  friends  in  Athens  as  each  might  think  fit;  and  in  these 
unofficial  communications,  from  them  as  well  as  from  others  who 
went  home  from  the  armament,  —  communications  not  less  effica- 
cious than  the  official  despatch,  in  determining  the  tone  oi  public 
feeling  at  Athens,  —  they  did  not  disguise  their  convictions  that 
the  blame  of  not  performing  the  duty  belonged  to  Theramen^ 
Having  thus  a  man  like  Theramen^  to  throw  the  blame  upon, 
they  did  not  take  pains  to  keep  up  the  story  of  the  intolerable 
storm,  but  intimated  that  there  had  been  nothing  to  hinder  kim 
from  performing  the  duty  if  he  had  chosen.  It  is  this  which  he 
accuses  them  of  having  advanced  against  him,  so  as  to  place  him 
as  the  guilty  man  before  the  Athenian  public :  it  was  this  which 
made  him,  in  retaliation  and  self-defence,  violent  and  unscrupulous 
in  denouncing  them  as  the  persons  really  blamable.^    As  they 

end  the  floating  bodies  before  they  went  ashore.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Athenians  on  that  occasion  were  so  completely  overpowered  by  the  immen- 
sity of  their  disaster,  that  they  never  even  thought  of  asking  permission, 
always  granted  by  the  victors  when  asked,  to  pick  up  their  dead  or  visit 
their  wrecks  (viii,  72). 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3, 32.    The  light  in  which  I  here  place  the  condnct 
'  of  Theramenes  is  not  only  coincident  with  Diodoms,  bat  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Kritias,  the  violent  enemy  of  ThenunenM  nnder  the  govern- 
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htA  Bmde  light  of  this  aUegad  storm,  in  «Mliiif  &m  bUuae  uptu 
iMm,  so  he  agam  maAe  light  of  it,  and  t»Mit«d  it  a3  «b  insafficieat 
excuse,  in  his  denunciations  against  them ;  taking  care  to  maise 
good  use  of  their  official  despatch,  which  virtaaUy  exonemted 
him,  by  its  silence,  from  any  concern  in  the  matter. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  conceive  the  rdationa  to  haT9 
ftood  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Theramen^  on  the 
other,  having  regard  to  all  that  is  said  tK>th  in  Xenopbon  and  ia 
Diodorus.  But  the  comparative  account  of  blame  and  reerimi* 
nation  between  these  two  parties  is  not  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  case.  The  really  serioas  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  intensity  or 
instant  occurrence  of  the  storm.  Was  it  really  so  instant  ami  90 
dangerous,  that  the  duty  <^  visiting  the  wrecks  eould  not  be  per*- 
ftrmed,  either  before  the  ships  went  baek  to  Arginnsse,  or  afkep* 
wards  ?  If  we  take  the  droimstances  of  the  ease,  and  apply 
them  to  the  habits  and  feelings  <^  the  English  navy,  if  we  svj^ 
pose  more  than  one  thousand  seamen,  late  oomradee  in  the  vie^ 
tory,  distributed  among  twenty  damaged  and  hel{dess  hulls,  awaits 
ing  the  moment  when  these  hulls  would  fill  and  consign  them  all 
to  a  watery  grave,  it  must  have  been  a  frightful  storm  indeed, 
which  would  force  an  En^h  admiral  even  to  go  bade  to  faia 
moorings  leaving  these  men  so  exposed,  or  whi<^  would  deter 
kim,  if  he  were  at  his  moorings,  from  sending  out  the  very  fiivt 
and  nearest  ships  at  hand  to  save  them.  And  granting  the 
danger  to  be  sucii  that  he  hesitated  to  give  the  order,  there 

ment  of  the  Thirty  Just  before  he  was  going  to  pat  Theramen^  to  dcalh: 
Oirof  <Je  Toi  larlv,  be  rax^elc  AvcAcff^cu  ifvrb  tQv  orpatfiyijv  toO^  KaT<Mv 
TQ/Q  ^ k.-&tivai<jv  tv  ry  rcepl  AiajSov  vavfiaxi^  aitrdc  ovk  aveXofievof 
dfiog T&v  (TTparriyCiv  KarTjyopuv  uTreicreivev  cvroi)^,  Iva  airdi  ire p iff o^ 
4eirf,  (Xen.  tU  sup,) 

.  Here  it  stands  admitted  that  the  first  impression  at  Athens  was,  asDio- 
doms  states  expressly,  that  Theramends  was  ordered  to  pick  up  the  men  on 
tibe  wrecks,  might  have  done  it  if  he  had  taken  proper  pains,  aad  was  to 
l^ame  for  not  doing  it.  Now  how  did  this  impression  arise  ?  Of  coone, 
through  communications  received  from  the  armament  itself.  And  whfin 
TheramenSs,  in  his  reply,  says  that  the  generals  themselves  made  commoiM- 
cations  in  the  same  tenor,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  believe  him, 
in  spite  of  their  joint  official  despatch,  wherein  they  made  no  mention  of 
him,  and  in  spite  of  their  speech  in  the  public  assembly  ailerwards,  where 
th^previput  oflkid  letter  fettered  then,  and  prevented  tbeia  frrai  aec«rii^ 
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would  probably  be  found  officers  fUid  oiea  to  Toliuiteery  nguiiil 
the  most  desperate  risks,  in  acauise  so  profoundlj  moving  all  their 
best  sympathies.  Now,  unfortunately  for  the  character  of  Atbe* 
l^ian  generals,  officers,  and  men,  at  Arginuse,  —  for  the  blam^ 
belongs,  though  in  unequal  proportions,  to  all  of  them,  —  thero 
exists  here  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  storm  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  Grecian  seamea 
animated  by  an  earnest  and  courageous  sense  of  duty.  We  have 
only  to  advert  to  the  conduct  and  escape  of  Eteonikus  and  th^ 
Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Mitylend  to  Chios ;  recollecting  thai 
ICitylene  was  separated  from  the  promontory  of  Kand  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  and  from  the  isles  of  Arginussd,  by  a  channel 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  broad,'  about  fourteen  £n|^ 
lish  miles.  £teonikus,  apprized  of  the  defeat  by  the  Peloponne^ 
flian  official  signal-boat,  desired  that  boat  to  go  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  then  to  sail  into  it  again  with  deceptive  false  news,  to  the 
^ect  that  the  Feloponnesians  had  gained  a  complete  victory ;  he 
then  directed  his  seamen,  afler  taking  their  dinners,  to  deparl 
immediately,  and  the  masters  of  the  merchant  vessels  silently  to 
put  their  cargoes  aboard,  and  get  to  sea  also.  The  whole  flee^ 
triremes  and  merchant  vessels  both,  thus  went  out  of  the  harbor 
of  Mitylen^  and  made  straight  for  Chios,  whither  they  arrived  in 
safety;  the  merchant  vessels  carrying  their  sails,  and  having 
what  Xenophon  calls  <^  a  fair  wind."  ^    Now  it  is  scarcely  possi* 

him,  forcing  them  to  adhere  to  the  statement  first  made,  of  the  all-siif&- 
ciency  of  the  storm. 

The  main  facts  which  we  here  find  established,  even  by  the  enemies  of 
Theramen^s,  are:  1.  That  TheramenSs  accused  the  generals  because  he 
found  himself  in  danger  of  being  punished  for  the  neglect.  2.  That  his  ene- 
mies, who  charged  him  with  the  breach  of  duty,  did  not  admit  the  storm  as 
aa  excuse  for  him.  *  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  617. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  37.  'Ere6v*/cof  cJe,  cTreiSi^  helvoi  (the  signal-boat, 
with  news  of  the  pretended  victory)  KareirXeoVf  i^e  rd,  eiayyeXia,  Kdl  role 
arpariuTaic  irap^yfeiXe  SeiirvoTroceia^aiy  xal  roli  kfinopot^^  ra  xp^lt^^"^^  aiwrr^ 
br^efiivovg  ig  TCI TT^ola aTToirXeiv  kc  ^^ov,  fy>  61  to  Trvevfjia  ovpioVf  koX 
T^C  Tpif^peic  T^v  Taxiorqv.  AifTbg  6e  rd  ire^bv  aizijyev  kg  t^v  Mri^vfivijv,  rd 
arpaToiredov  iftirp^aag.  Kovuv  de  Ka^e^Kvaag  Tag  vavg^  inel  ol  tc  noTiifiioi 
dnodeSpaKeffav^  Kal  6  ave/iog  eiSiaiTepog  rjv^  dnavTrjaag  Toig  'Ai^jy- 
vaioig  rjdri  dvrjyfiivoig  kx  tuv  ^Apyivovaov,  i<j>paa€  tH  irepl  'Ereovticov. 

One  sees,  by  the  expression  used  by  Xenophon  respecting  the  proceedings 
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Ue  that  ail  this  eoold  have  taken  place,  had  there  blown  daring 
this  time  an  intolerable  storm  between  Mityi^n^  and  ArginusiB. 
If  the  weather  was  snch  as  to  allow  of  the  safe  transit  of  £te- 
onilLus  and  all  his  fleet  from  Mityl^o^  to  Chios,  it  was  not  such 
as  to  form  a  legitimate  obstacle  capable  of  deterring  any  generous 
Athenian  seaman,  still  less  a  responsible  officer,  from  saving  his 
comrades  exposed  on  the  wrecks  near  Arginusse.  Least  of  all 
was  it  such  as  ought  to  have  hindered  the  attempt  to  save  thenif 
«ven  if  such  attempt  had  proved  unsuccessfuL  And  here  the 
gravity  of  the  sin  consists,  in  having  remained  inactive  while  the 
brave  men  on  the  wrecks  were  left  to  be  drowned.  All  this 
reasoning,  too,  assumes  the  fleet  to  have  been  already  brought 
hack  to  its  moorings  at  Arginusse,  discussing  only  how  much  was 
practicable  to  effect  after  that  moment,  and  leaving  untouched 
the  no  less  important  question,  why  the  drowning  men  were  not 
picked  up  before  the  fleet  went  back. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considerations,  indis- 
pensable to  the  fair  appreciation  of  this  memorable  event,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  feelings  of  the  assem- 
bly and  the  public  of  Athens,  when  the  generals  stood  before 
them,  rebutting  the  accusations  of  Theramen^  and  recriminating 
in  their  turn  against  him.  The  assembly  had  before  them  the 
grave  and  deplorable  fact,  that  several  hundreds  of  brave  sear 
men  had  been  suffered  to  drown  on  the  wrecks,  without  the  least 
effort  to  rescue  them.  In  explanation  of  this  fact,  they  had  not 
cmly  no  justification,  at  once  undisputed  and  satisfactory,  but  not 
even  any  straightforward,  consistent,  and  uncontradicted  state- 
ment of  facts.  There  were  discrepancies  among  the  generals 
themselves,  comparing  their  official  with  their  unofficial,  as  well 
as  with  their  present  statements,  and  contradictions  between  them 
and  Theramenes,  each  having  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm 
as  a  vindication  for  the  neglect  imputed  to  the  other.     It  was 

of  Konon,  that  he  went  out  of  the  harbor  '*  as  soon  as  the  wind  became 
calmer;"  that  it  blew  a  strong  wind,  though  in  a  direction  favorable  tp 
carry  the  fleet  of  Eteonikus  to  Chios.  Konon  was  under  no  particular 
motive  to  go  out  immediately :  he  could  afford  to  wait  until  the  wind  be- 
came quite  calm.  The  important  fact  is,  that  wind  and  weather  were  per- 
fectly compatible  with,  indeed  even  fovorable  to,  the  escape  of  the  Felopoa- 
nesian  fleet  from  Mitylene  to  Chios. 
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kctpossible  that  the  MsenMj  eoatd  be  MtMed  to  ao^ait  tk»  f6»>' 
ef  als  on  such  a  presentatkm  of  the  ease  $  nor  eonld  tiiey  welt 
know  how  to  apportion  the  bhime  between  then  and  Thereni- 
en€s.  The  relatives  of  the  men  left  to  periifa  would  be  doiibl*- 
less  in  a  state  of  violent  resentmenl  against  one  w  other  of  tki 
fwo,  perhaps  against  both.  Under  these  eireamstanees,  k  ooalA 
hardly  have  been  the  sufficienej  of  their  defeneoi— it  must  have 
been  rather  the  apparent  generosity  of  their  conduct  towaida 
l*heramen^,  in  formally  disavowing  all  charge  of  nef^eel  against 
him,  though  he  had  advanced  a  violent  charge  against  them^-«« 
Which  produced  the  result  that  we  read  in  Xenophon.  The  da* 
f^ntie  of  the  generals  was  Ibtened  to  with  &vor  and  seemed  UkAy 
fo  prevail  with  the  majority.^  Many  individuids  present  efiered 
themselves  as  bail  for  the  generals,  in  order  that  the  latter  augiUl 
be  liberated  from  custody:  but  the  debate  had  been  sa  moeii 
prolonged  ^  we  see  from  hence  that  there  must  have  bees  a 
great  deal  of  speaking—  that  it  was  now  dark^  so  that  no  YfM 
outtld  be  taken,  because  the  show  of  hands  was  not  distingaiskH 
lible.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  adjourn  the  whole  dedskai 
until  another  assembly ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time  the  senate 
should  meet,  should  consider  what  would  be  tha  proper  mode  of 
trying  and  judging  the  generals,  imd  should  sobnit  a  pioposkiM 
(^  that  eifect  to  the  approaching  assonbly. 

It  so  chanced  that  immediately  afler  this  first  assembly,  during 
the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  senate  or  the  hdding  of 
the  second  assembly,  the  three  days  of  the  solemn  annual  festi- 
val ealled  Apatmia  intervened;   early  days  in  the  month  of 
«**  I  ■  1 1 1  ■  I      ■   I    ■'-  * 

*  X»Boph^  HeUen*  i,  7,  5-7.  MeTct  de  ravra  ol  ar^T^yol  ^paxea  Hairro{ 
a7raXoy^aT9,  ov  yitp  irpovTedri  a^tsi  Tioyo^  KOTtt  rdv  vd/iov 

Toiavra  Xeyovreg  iirei^ov  Tdv  d^/iov.  The  imperfect  tense  iirei&ov 
must  be  noticed  :  "  they  were  persuading"  or,  seemed  in  the  way  to  /wrMfcHftj 
the  people ;  not  iirtioav  the  aorist,  which  would  mean  that  tfaey  actually 
did  satiny  the  people. 

The  first  woids  here  dted  from  Xenophon,  do  not  imply  that  the  generals 
were  checked  or  abridged  in  their  liberty  of  speaking  before  the  public 
assembly,  but  merely  that  no  judicial  trial  and  defence  were  granted  to  theflL 
In  jucKcial  defence,  the  person  accused  had  a  measured  time  for  defence  — * 
by  the  clepsydra,  or  water-cflock  —  allotted  to  him,  during  which  no  eas 
oouH  intermpt  him ;  a  time  doubtless  much  longer  than  any  angle  i^ssksv 
would  be  permitted  to  occupy  in  the  public  assembly. 
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Oetdber.  This  was  the  diaiacteristic  festiyal  ^  the  I<Hric  raee ; 
hftnded  down  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  oonstitation  of  Klei»- 
Uien^,  and  to  the  ten  new  tribes  each  containing  so  many  demes, 
and  bringing  together  the  citizens  in  their  primitive  unions  of 
family,  gens,  phratiy,  etc.,  the  aggregate  of  which  had  originallj 
ocHMlitated  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  now  superannuated.  At  the 
Apaturia,  the  family  ceremonies  were  gone  through  ;  marriages 
were  enrolled,  acts  of  adoption  were  promulgated  and  certified, 
the  names  of  youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the  gentile  and 
phratric  roll ;  sacrifices  were  jointly  celebrated  by  these  familj 
aaiemblages  to  Zeus  Phratrius,  Athend,  and  other  deities,  accom* 
panied  with  much  festivity  and  enjoyment  A  solemnity  like 
this,  celebrated  every  year,  naturally  provoked  in  each  ci  these 
little  unions,  questions  of  affectionate  interest :  "  Who  are  those 
that  were  with  us  last  year,  but  are  not  here  now  ?  The  absenti 
where  are  they?  The  deceased,  where  or  how  did  they  die?" 
Now  the  crews  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  triremes,  lost  at  the 
battle  of  Arginusfle,  at  least  all  those  among  them  who  were  free* 
men,  had  been  members  of  some  one  of  these  family  unions^  and 
were  missed  on  this  occasion.  The  answer  to  the  above  inquiij, 
ifi  their  case,  would  be  one  alike  melancholy  and  revolting: 
'They  fought  like  brave  men,  and  had  their  full  share  in  the 
victory :  their  trireme  was  broken,  disabled,  and  made  a  wreck,  m 
the  battle :  aboard  this  wreck  they  were  left  to  perish,  while  their 
victorious  generals  and  comrades  made  not  the  smallest  effort  to 
preserve  them."  To  hear  this  about  fathers,  brothers,  and 
friends,^  and  to  hear  it  in  the  midst  of  a  sympathizing  fiunilj 
eircle, —  was  well  c^culated  to  stir  up  an  agony  of  shame,  sorrow^ 
and  anger,  united ;  an  intolerable  sentiment,  which  required  m 
a  satisfaction,  and  seemed  even  to  impose  as  a  duty,  the  punish- 
Hient  of  those  who  had  left  these  brave  comrades  to  perish. 
Many  of  the  gentOe  unions,  in  spite  of  the  usually  festive  and 
cheerful  character  of  the  Apaturia,  were  so  absorbed  by  tlyg 
sentiment,  that  they  clothed  themselves  in  bla<^  garments  and 
shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning,  resolving  to  present 
themselves  in  this  guise  at  the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appease 
the  manes  of  their  abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  possible  effi>rt  to 
procure  retribution  on  the  generals.^ 

'Lysias  pats  into  one  of  his  orations  a  similar  expression  rejecting  the 
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Xenopbon  m  his  narratiTe  deaetibes  tUs  boni  of  MBng  •! 
ttie  Apatnria  as  fklse  and  faedtloos,  and  tbe  men  in  momiing  a» 
a  number  of  hired  impostors,  got  up  bj  the  artifices  ci  TfawraBi 
en^s,^  to  destroy  the  generals.    But  the  case  was  one  in  wfakk 

feeling  at  Athens  towards  these  generals ;  ^yw/ievoi  XP^h^u  ry  t&¥  rt0P9^ 
Tov  apery  wap^  iKsiviJV  dUftv  Xa^eiv ;  Lysias  oont.  Eratosth.  s.  37. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7}  8.  O/  oh>  nepl  rdv  Orfpofievifv  napeoKevaaav  av&pCt" 
mvsfieXava  Ifidria  ixovra^t  Kal  kv  XPV  ice  Kapfiivov^  iroX- 
\oi>g  kv  ravry  ry  kopry^  Iva  irpdc  t^  tKKXrjaiav  9X0iev,6f  6ii  ^vy- 
yev etc  Svref  r&v  inroXuXoTuv. 

Here  I  adopt  substantially  the  statement  of  Diodoras,  who  gitw  a  jnalar 
and  more  Batnral  description  of  the  proceeding ;  representing  U  as  a  tpomr 
tueoas  action  of  moumfol  and  yindictiye  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  kins* 
men  of  the  deceased  (xiii,  101). 

Other  historians  of  Greece,  Dr.  Thirlwali  not  excepted  (Hist  of  Greece, 
ch-  XXX,  vol.  iv,  pp.  117-125),  follow  Xenophon  on  this  point.  They  treat 
the  intense  sentiment  against  the  generals  at  Athens  as  **  popular  praja* 
diees ;  *'  "^  excitement  produced  by  the  artifices  of  Theramends,"  (Dr.  Thiil- 
wail,  pp.  117-124.)  "  Theramen^  (he  says)  hired  a  great  number  oi  per* 
sons  to  attend  the  festival,  dressed  In  black,  and  with  their  heads  shaven,  as 
mourning  for  kinsmen  whom  they  had  lost  in  the  sea-fight." 

Yet  Dr.  Thirlwali  speaks  of  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  in  the  most  im- 
&Torable  terms ;  and  certainly  in  terms  no  worse  than  it  deserves  (see  p^ 
116,  the  note) :  "•  It  looks  as  if  Xenophon  had  pwrpotel^  imfdvei  tk^  wkok 
affair  in  obucurity.'^     Compare  also  p.  123,  where  his  criticism  is  eqnallj 


I  have  little  scruple  in  deserting  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  of  which  I 
think  as  meanly  as  Dr.  Thirlwali,  so  far  as  to  supply,  without  contradicting 
any  of  his  main  allegations,  an  omission  which  I  consider  capital  and  pw* 
p<mdemat.  I  accept  his  account  of  what  actually  passed  at  the  festivd 
of  the  Apatoria,  but  I  deny  his  stetement  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Theraok- 
oi^  as  the  producing  cause.  ^  . 

Most  of  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  these  proceedings  at  Athens  arise! 
from  the  fact,  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  intense  and  spontaneous 
emotion  which  the  desertion  of  the  men  on  the  wrecks  was  naturally  calea- 
lated  to  produce  on  the  public  mind.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  bean 
imaccoantable  if  such  an  effect  had  not  been  produced,  quite  apart  from  all 
inatigationB  of  Theramenfis.  The  moment  that  we  recognize  this  capital 
fact,  the  series  of  transactions  becomes  comparatively  perspicuous  and 
explicable. 

Dr.  Thirlwali,  as  well  as  Sievers  (Commentat.»de  Xenophootis  HeDen. 
pp.  25-30),  suppose  Theramen^  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  the  oligarch- 
ical party,  in  making  use  of  this  incident  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  gen- 
ends  odious  to  them,  several  of  whom  were  connected  with  Alkibiadfis.    I 

TOL.  vm.  »  ^^^ 
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ao  srtiflee  was  needed.  The  unhrenal  and  self-acdng  rttanila&to 
ef  Inleaae  kainan  ajoafiathy  stand  heie  so  pronBineatfy  aiailed, 
Ihaft  H  is  not  simpl j  sapei^aoas  bat  evea  ndsleadfing,  to  kek  be- 
Und  for  the  gold  and  machinations  of  a  political  instigator.  The- 
lamen^  mi^t  do  all  that  he  coold  to  turn  the  public  displeasure 
against  the  genends,  and  to  prevent  it  from  turning  against  him- 
self: it  is  also  certain  that  he  did  much  to  annihilate  their  de- 
fence. He  may  thus  have  had  some  influence  in  directing  the 
sentiment  against  them,  but  he  could  have  had  little  or  n<me  in 
creating  it.  Nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  factitioaa 
agency  of  this  sort  could  ever  have  prevailed  on  the  Athenian 
paMic  to  desecrate  such  a  festival  as  the  Apaturia,  by  all  the 
insignia  of  mourning.  If  they  did  so,  it  could  only  have  been 
thcoagh  some  internal  emotion  alike  spontaneous  and  violent, 
mk  as  the  late  event  was  well  calculated  to  arouse. 

lioreoirw,  what  can  be  moire  improbable  than  the  ali^atioa 
dttt  a  great  number  of  m^i  were  hired  to  persimate  tiie  fathns 
or  brothers  of  deceased  Athenian  citizens,  all  well  known  to  their 
really  surviving  kinsmen?  What  more  improbable,  than  the 
Story  that  numbers  of  men  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  hired, 
aoi  merdy  to  pot  on  bladk  dothes  for  the  day,  whidi  might  be 
lakmi  off  in  the  evening,  but  also  to  shave  their  heads,  thus 
stamping  upon  themselves  an  ineffaceable  evidence  of  the  fraud, 
lintil  the  hair  had  grown  again  ?  That  a  cunning  man,  like  The- 
lawea^  should  thus  distribute  his  bribes  to  a  number  of  person^ 
att  presenting  naked  heads  whidi  testified  his  guilt,  when  theva 
weie  real  kinsmen  surviving  to  prove  the  fact  of  personation? 
That  having  dcme  this,  he  should  never  be  arraigned  or  aecased 
for  it  afterwards, —  neither  during  the  prodigious  reaction  of  feel- 
ing which  took  place  aAer  the  condemnation  of  the  genenda, 
lihach  Xenophon  himself  so  strongly  attests,  and  which  fell  so 
heavily  upon  Kallixenus  and  othen, — nor  by  Ids  bitter  enemy 
Eritias,  under  the  government  of  the  Hiirty  ?  Not  only  The- 
ramen§s  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been  afterwards  accused, 
but,  for  aught  that  appears,  he  preserved  his  political  influoiQe 
and  8taikding»  with  little  if  aay  ahatemant.    This  is  one  forcible 

confess,  that  I  see  nothing  to  countenance  this  idea :  but  at  all  eyents,  the 
cause  here  named  is  only  secondary,  not  the  grand  and  dominant  fact  of 
the  period. 
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reMOB  «rooBg  amuj  othersy  lor  disbelieTiBg  the  bribes  «id  Ibe 
all-peiTading  mftchinrtioas  wbioh  Xenophon  represents  bim  as 
JbayiDg  put  ioriky  in  order  to  procure  the  ooodemoation  of  tbe 
generals.  His  speftking  in  the  first  public  assemblj,  and  bis 
numerous  partisans  voting  in  the  seowid,  doubtless  oontribalod 
Bittch  to  that  result,  and  by  his  own  desire.  But  to  ascribe  to  bis 
bribes  and  intrigues  the  violent  and  overruling  emotion  of  tbe 
Athenian  public,  is,  in  mj  judgment,  a  supposition  alike  unnat- 
ural and  preposterous  both  with  regard  to  them  and  with  regavd 
to  him. 

When  the  senate  met,  afler  the  Apaturia,  to  discharge  the  duly 
confided  to  it  by  the  last  public  assembly,  of  determining  in  wbat 
manner  the  generals  should  be  judged,  and  submitting  theor 
cjunion  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  assembly,  the  SMUUor 
Kallixenus  —  at  the  instigati^m  of  Theramen^s,  if  Xenophon  is 
to  be  believed — proposed,  and  the  majority  of  the  senate  adopted, 
the  following  resolution :  ^  The  Athenian  people  having  ahread^ 
heard,  in  the  previous  assembly,  both  the  accusation  and  the  de- 
fenee  of  •the  generals,  shall  at  once  come  to  a  vote  on  the  sutgeet 
by  tribes.  For  each  tribe  two  urns  shall  be  placed,  and  the  h^idi 
of  each  tribe  shall  proclaim :  Ail  citizens  who  think  the  genenrib 
guilty,  for  not  having  rescued  the  warriors  who  had  conquered  in 
Ihe  battle,  shall  drop  their  pebbles  into  the  foremost  urn ;  all  who 
think  otherwise,  into  the  hindmost.  Should  the  generals  be  pro- 
nounced guilty,  by  the  result  of  the  voting,  they  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Eleven,  and  punished  with  death  ;  their  property  shall  be 
oanfiscated,  the  tenth  part  being  set  apart  for  the  goddess  Ath6n6.*i 
<kie  single  vote  was  to  embrace  the  case  of  all  the  eight  generals^ 

Tbe  unparalleled  burst  of  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  at 
the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  extending  by  contagion  from  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  to  many  other  citizens,  —  and  the  probability 
thus  created  that  the  coming  assembly  would  sanction  the  most 
violent  measures  against  the  generals,  —  probably  emboldened 
iLallixenus  to  propose,  and  prompted  the  senate  to  adopt,  this 
deplorable  resolution.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  met,  it  was  read 
and  moved  by  Kallixenus  himself,  as  coming  from  the  senate  in 
discharge  of  the  commission  imposed  upon  them  by  the  people* 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  8,  9.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  34. 
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It  was  beard  by  a  large  portion  of  tbe  assemblj  mih.  wefl- 
merited  indignation.  Its  enormity  consisted  in  breaking  tbroogb 
the  established  constitutional  maxims  and  judicial  practices  of 
the  A&enian  democracy.  It  deprived  the  accused  generals  of  ali 
ftdr  trial ;  alleging,  with  a  mere  faint  pretence  of  troth  which  was 
Mttle  better  than  utter  falsehood,  that  their  defence  as  well  as 
their  accusation  had  been  heard  in  the  preceding  assembly. 
Now  there  has  been  no  people,  ancient  or  modern,  in  whose  view 
liie  foimalities  of  judicial  trial  were  habitually  more  sacred  and 
indispensable  than  in  that  of  the  Athenians ;  formalities  imdudii^ 
ample  notice  beforehand  to  the  accused  party,  with  a  measured 
and  sufficient  space  of  time  for  him  to  make  his  defence  before 
the  dikastai^  while  those  dikasts  were  men  who  had  been  sworti 
b^ordband  as  a  body,  yet  were  selected  by  lot  for  eadi  occasiofn 
as  individuals.  From  all  these  securities  the  generals  were  now 
to  be  debarred ;  and  submitted,  for  their  lives,  honors,  and  foi> 
tones,  to  a  simple  vote  of  the  unsworn  public  assembly,  without 
hearing  or  defence.  Nor  was  this  alL  One  single  vote  was  to  be 
taken  in  condemnation  or  absolution  of  the  eight  generals  c(dleo- 
lively.  Now  there  was  a  rule  in  Attic  judidid  procedure,  ealled 
the  psephism  of  Kanndnus, —  originally  adopted,  we  do  not  know 
when,  on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  of  that  name,  as  a  psephism 
not  decree  for  some  particular  case,  but  since  generalized  into 
eommon  practice,  and  grown  into  great  prescriptive  reverence, — 
which  peremptorily  forbade  any  such  collective  trial  or  sentence, 
«id  Greeted  that  a  separate  judicial  vote  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
taken  for  or  against  each  accused  party.  The  psephism  of  Kan- 
nonus,  together  with  all  the  other  respected  maxims  of  Athenii^ 
^criminal  justice,  was  here  audaciously  trampled  under  foot^ 

'  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  Ap- 
pendix iii,  vol.iv,  p.  501,  of  his  History,  on  the  subject  of  the  psephism  of 
Kannonus.  The  view  which  I  give  in  the  text  coincides  with  that  of  the 
expositors  generally,  from  whom  Dr.  Thirlwall  dissents. 

The  psephism  of  Kannonus  was  the  only  enactment  at  Athens  which 
made  it  illegal  to  vote  upon  the  case  of  two  accused  persons  at  once.  TMb 
had  now  grown  into  a  practice  in  the  judicial  proceedings  at  Athens ;  so 
that  two  or  more  prisoners,  who  were  ostensibly  tried  under  some  other  law, 
and  not  under  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus,  with  its  various  provisions,  would 
yet  have  the  benefit  of  this  its  particular  provision,  namely,  severance  of 
trial 


Ab  ioon  as  the  resoliition  waa  read  in  tbe  pnUie  iwwuliij^ 
S*o]7ptolemius  an  intimate  friend  of  the  gwenJi^  dwwwnmd  Um 

In  the  particalar  case  before  ns,  Earyptolemiu  was  thrown  back  to  appeil 
ft*  the  paephism  itself;  whiefa  the  tenafee,  by  a  piopodtion  unheard  of  at 
Alheaa,  pioposed  to  contFaTeiiA.  The  piopoaitioQ  of  the  senate  oflandad 
Sgainst  the  law  in  several  different  ways.  It  deprived  the  generals  of  trial 
before  a  sworn  dikasterj  j  it  also  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  of  full  defence 
during  a  measured  time  :  but  farther,  it  prescribed  that  they  should  all  he 
condemned  or  absolved  by  one  and  the  same  vote ;  and,  in  this  last  respect, 
it  sinned  against  the  psephism  of  Kanntens.  Euryptolemns  in  his  speeohi 
eadeayomg  to  persuade  an  exasperated  assembly  to  reject  the  propositta 
of  the  senate  and  adopt  the  psephism  of  Kannonns  as  the  basis  of  the  trial* 
very  prudently  dwells  upon  the  severe  provisions  of  the  psephism,  and  art- 
fully slurs  over  what  he  principally  aims  at,  the  severance  of  the  trials,  by 
offering  his  relative  Perikl^s  to  be  tried  ^rst.  The  words  Sixa  ^.kootov  (sect 
87)  appear  to  me  to  be  naturally  construed  with  /card  rd  Kawuvot  ^Hf^fut^ 
as  tkey  are  by^most  commentators,  though  Dr.  Thirlwall  dissents  fion  il 
It  is  certain  that  this  was  the  capital  feature  of  illegality,  among  nuui|^ 
which  the  proposition  of  the  senate  presented,  I  mean  the  judging  and  con- 
demning all  the  generals  by  one  vote.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Euryptolemus  was  taken,  and  that  the  obstinate  resistance  of  So- 
tntas  turned  (Piato,  Apol.  20 ;  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  1,18). 

Parther,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  assigning  what  he  believes  to  have  been  Aa 
leal  tenor  of  the  psephism  of  Kannonns,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  nisM 
by  the  Scholiast  in  Ids  interpretation  of  the  much-discussed  passage  of  Aris: 
tophanSs,  Ekklezias.  1089  :  — 

TovtI  Th  irpayfia  Karh  rb  Kawuvov  oa^oc 
^rj^LOfia^  fiivelv  Set  fie  diakeXiinfiivoVj 
Hqq  o^v  6iKuwelv  iiftKJxyripac  dw^0o^«t; 
Upon  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes, "  that  the  young  man  is  eompai^llli 
flight  to  that  of  a  culprit,  who,  under  the  decree  of  Canndnos,  was  placed  al 
tbe  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each  side.    In  this  sense  the  Greek  Scholia0t» 
though  his  words  are  corrupted,  clearly  understood  the  passage.** 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scholiast  understood  the  words  completely 
wrong.  The  young  man  in  Aristophan^  does  not  compare  his  sitnatiett 
WKtA  that  of  the  eulprit^  but  toith  that  of  the  dikattery  which  tried  adprits.  Tha 
piephism  of  Kannonns  directed  that  each  defendant  should  be  tried  sepa- 
rately :  accordingly,  if  it  hftppened  that  two  defendants  were  presented 
for  trial,  and  were  both  to  be  tried  without  a  moment's  delay,  the  dikastery 
could  only  effect  this  object  by  dividing  itself  into  two  halves,  or  portions ; 
which  was  perfectly  practicable,  whether  often  practised  or  not,  as  it  was  a 
numerous  body.  By  doing  this,  Kpiveiv  diaikthfififthfov^  it  could  tn/  hoik  tts 
defendants  at  once:  but  in  no  other  way.  I 

Now  the  young  man  in  AristophanSs  compares  himself  to  the  dikasteiy 
dws  circBBistaiiced  \  which  eoiB|Mrison  ia  signiAed  by  tha  pan  of  ^vtbt 
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gvoeufy  illegal  and  nacoMtitiitional,  prmm^g  a  notice  of  indict- 
mmit  ag^nst  KaUixenus,  under  Uie  Qtaph^  Paranomdn,  fyr 
having  propoeed  a  resolution  of  that  tenor.  Severai  other  citizens 
supported  the  notice  of  indiotm^it,  which,  according  to  the 
reeeived  practice  of  Athens,  would  arrest  the  farther  progress  of 
the  measure  until  the  trial  of  its  proposer  had  been  consummated. 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  proposition  made  at  Athens,  to  which  the 
Graphs  Faranom6n  more  closely  and  righteously  applied. 

But  the  numerous  partisans  of  Kallixenus  —  espedally  the 
laen  who  stood  by  in  habits  of  mourning,  with  shaven  heads, 
agitated  with  sad  recollections  and  thirst  of  vengeance  —  were  in 
no  temper  to  respect  this  constitutional  impediment  to  the  discus- 
sion of  what  had  already  been  passed  by  the  senate.  They 
loudly  clamored,  that  '^  it  was  intolerable  to  see  a  small  knot  c£ 
citizens  thus  hindering  the  assembled  people  from  doing  what 
Ihey  chose :"  and  one  of  their  number,  Lykiskus,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  that  those  who  tendered  the  indictment  against 
KaUixenus  should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote  along  with  the 
generals,  if  they  would  not  let  the  assembly  proceed  to  consider 
and  determine  on  the  motion  just  read.^  The  excited  disposition 
of  the  large  party  thus  congregated,  farther  inflamed  by  this 
menace  of  Lykiskus,  was  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by  various 
other  speakers ;  especially  by  one,  who  stood  forward  and  said  i 

itakeXrifijievov  in  place  of  Kpiveiv  SiaXeTiijfifievov.  He  is  assailed  by  two 
obtrasive  and  importunate  customers,  neither  of  whom  will  wait  until  the 
Other  has  been  served.  Accordingly  he  says : "  Clearly,  I  ought  to  be  divided 
iato  two  parts,  like  a  dikasteiy  acting  under  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus,  to 
deal  with  this  matter :  yet  how  ^taU  I  be  able  to  serve  both  at  once  ?*' 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Aristophfi^ 
B^s ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that  which  is 
generally  received  as  purport  of  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus.  The  ScboUasI 
appears  to  me  to  have  puzzled  himself,  and  to  have  misled  every  one  else. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7.  Tdv  6e  KaXki^evov  npoaeKoXtaavTo  irtipavofui  faa^ 
MOVTB^  ivyyeypadevai,  EipvKToXefioc  re  Kal  uT^kot,  rivec '  tov  6k  &^fiov  Ivtoi 
ravra  iK^vovv  rd  6k  ttX^o^  kjioa^  Seivdv  elvai^  el  fitf  ti(  ^aae^ 
rbv  dfifiov  Trpdrreiv,  5  av  fiovXifrai,  Kal  hrl  tovtoic  elirotrrof 
AvkUfkoVj  Koi  rovrowf  ry  airy  i^v^  Kpiveo^ai^  jirep  Kot  ro^  trrpar^yodct 
\  k^v  fi^  d0<5(7t  r^v  kKKXffaiav,  hrt&opvfi^e  irdXiv  6  i^fu^,  col 
ilvayKda&Tjaav  di^ievai  rdf  xA^aeef. 

All  this  violence  is  directed  to  the  special  object  of  getting  the  propori* 
tion  discussed  and  decided  on  by  the  aflsemUy,  ia  spite  of  ^nttitatioiiai 
•bftadei. 


EXdTBMENT  IK  THE  AS8EMBLT.  IM 

« Aiheiiisas  I  I  wm  myself  a  wrecked  n«n  im  the  beide ;  I 
escaped  <mlj  bj  getting  apon  an  emptj  neal4ub ;  bat  m j  eon^ 
rades,  perishing  on  the  wrecks  near  me,  implored  me,  if  I  should 
myself  be  saved,  to  make  known  to  the  Athenian  people,  that 
their  generals  had  abandoned  to  death  warriors  who  had  braTelj 
conquered  in  behalf  of  their  country."  Even  in  the  most  tranquil 
state  of  the  public  mind,  such  a  communication  of  the  last  words 
of  these  drowning  men,  reported  by  an  ear-witness,  would  hare 
been  heard  with  emotion ;  but  under  the  actual  predisposing  ex- 
citement, it  went  to  the  inmost  depth  of  the  hearers'  souls,  and 
marked  the  generals  as  doomed  menJ     Doubtless  there  were 

'  Xenoph.  Hiellen,i,  7, 11.  Ilap^?,^e  de  tic  h  fi^  hucX^oiav  ^amrov,  M 
tevxovf  dX^iTov  PLx^nvcu  *  kmareXkuv  i'avT^  Toi>c  dnoXXvftevovc  i^  M^^fi 
AitrayyeiXai  r^  ^Vf^t  ^tl  ol  orparriyol  oi)K  aveiXovTO  Toi>c  ipumvc  itvlp  rff 
frorpidof  yevofuvovg. 

I  yentnre  to  saj  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient 
oratorr,  more  fnll  of  genuine  pathos  and  more  profoundly  impressive,  1 
this  simple  incident  and  speech ;  though  recounted  in  tho  most  hald  i 
ner,  by  an  unfriendly  and  contemptuous  advocate. 

Tet  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  lost,  because  the  habit  is  to  dismiss  eveiy- 
thing  which  goes  to  inculpate  the  generals,  and  to  justify  the  yehement 
emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  as  if  it  was  mere  stage-trick  and  falsehood. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  goes  even  beyond  Xenophon,  when  he  says  (p.  119,  vol.  iv) : 
**  A  man  was  hrought  firuxard^  who  pretended  he  had  been  preserved  by  cling^ 
faig  to  a  meal-barrel,  and  that  his  comrades,^  etc.  So  Mr.  Bfitford :  *'  Amaa 
was  {Hpodnced,''  etc.  (p.  347). 

Now  napfiTi^e  does  not  mean,  "A«  was  brought  forward:"  it  is  a  common 
word  employed  to  signify  one  who  comes  forward  to  speak  in  the  public 
assembly  (see  Thucyd.  iii,  44,  and  the  participle  trapcXiJciv,  in  numerous 
places). 

Kext,  ^<rffG>v,  while  it  sometimes  means  pretending^  sometimes  also  means 
simply  affirming :  Xenophon  does  not  guarantee  the  matter  affirmed,  but 
seitiier  does  he  pronounce  it  to  be  false.  He  uses  ^aoKnv  in  various  cases 
where  he  himself  agrees  with  the  fact  affirmed  (see  Hellen.  i,  7, 12 ;  Memo- 
rab.  i,  2,  29 ;  Cyropsed.  viii,  3,  41;  Plato,  Ap.  Socr.  c.  6,  p.  21). 

The  people  of  Athens  heard  and  fully  believed  this  deposition ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  why  an  historian  of  Greece  should  disbelieve  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  assertion  of  this  man  which  is  at  all  improbable ;  nay,  more, 
it  is  plain  that  several  such  incidents  must  have  happened.  If  we  take  the 
smallest  pains  to  expand  in  our  imaginations  the  details  connected  with  this 
painfully-interesting  crisis  at  Athens,  we  shall  see  that  numerous  stories  of 
the  same  affecting  character  must  have  been  in  circulation ;  doubtless  many 
ftlse,  but  many  also  perftctly  true. 
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Other  similar  statements,  not  expressi  j  mentioned  to  0%  ] 
to  view  the  same  fact  in  other  ways,  and  all  cootribiitin^  to  aggn^ 
Tate  the  violence  of  the  public  manifestations ;  which  at  length 
reached  snch  a  point,  that  Eurjptolemus  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenus. 

Now,  however,  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprang  up,  still  pire* 
venting  the  proposition  from  being  taken  into  consideration  bj 
the  assembly.  Scnne  of  the  prytanes, —  or  senators  of  the  pra* 
siding  tribe,  on  that  occasion  the  tribe  Antiochis, — the  legal  presir 
dents  of  the  assembly,  refused  to  entertain  or  put  the  questioa  ; 
which,  being  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  not  only  inspired  them 
with  aversion,  bat  also  rendered  them  personally  open  to  penal* 
ties.  KaUizenus  employed  against  them  the  same  menaces  which 
Lykiskus  had  uttered  against  Enryptolemus :  be  threatened, 
amidst  encouraging  clamor  from  many  persons  in  the  assembly^ 
to  include  them  in  the  same  accusation  with  the  generals.  So  in- 
timidated were  the  prytanes  by  the  incensed  manifestations  of  the 
assembly,  that  all  of  them,  except  one,  relinquished  their  opposi- 
tion, and  agreed  to  put  the  question.  The  single  obstinate  prytanii^ 
whose  refusal  no  menace  could  subdue,  was  a  man  whose  nam^ 
we  read  with  peculiar  interest,  and  in  whom  an  impregnaUa 
adherence  to  law  and  duty  was  only  one  among  many  other  titles 
to  reverence.  It  was  the  philosopher  SokratSs ;  on  this  trying 
occasion,  once  throughout  a  life  of  seventy  years,  dischaigiag  a 
political  office,  among  the  fifty  senators  taken  by  lot  from  te 
tribe  Antiochis.  SokratSs  could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw  his 
protest,  so  that  the  question  was  ultimately  put  by  the  r^nainii^ 
prytanes  without  his  concurrence.^  It  should  be  observed  that 
his  resistance  did  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  iiiiK>- 
cence  of  the  generals^  but  applied  simply  to  the  iUegal  and  nnoci^ 
stitutional  proposition  now  submitted  for  determining  their  fate; 


>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7, 14»  15  ;  Plato,  Apol.  Soer.  c.  20;  Xenoph.  ] 
i,  1,  18 ;  iv,  4,  2. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Memonbilia,  X^iophon  says  that  Sokrat^  was  epi- 
statSs,  or  presiding  prytanis^  for  that  actual  day.  In  the  Hellenica,  he  only 
reckons  him  as  one  among  the  prytanes.  It  can  hardly  be  accounted  cer- 
tain that  he  tras  epistates,  the  rather  as  this  same  passage  of  the  Memora- 
hilia  is  inaccurate  on  another  point :  it  names  nine  generals  as  having  beta 
condemned,  instead  of  eight. 
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a  pnpotitkm,  wiaeh  be  mQ«t  already  have  oppoMd  onee  befimi 
in  his  capackj  of  member  of  the  senate. 

The  oonBtitotional  uspediments  having  been  thus  violentlj 
overthrown,  the  question  was  regularly  put  by  tbe  prytanes  to  the 
assembly.  At  once  the  clamorous  outcry  ceased,  and  those  who 
had  raised  it  resumed  their  behavior  of  Athenian  citizens,  patient 
hearers  of  speeches  and  opinions  directly  opposed  to  their  own. 
Nothing  is  more  deserving  of  notice  than  this  change  of  demeanor. 
The  champions  of  the  men  drowned  on  the  wrecks  had  resolved 
to  employ  as  much  force  as  was  required  to  eliminate  those  pre- 
fimtnary  constitutional  objections,  in  themselves  indisputid)l€^ 
whidii  precluded  tbe  discussion.  But  so  soon  as  tbe  discussion 
wma  once  b^^n,  they  were  careful  not  to  give  to  the  resolutidi 
die  appearance  of  being  carried  by  force,  fiuiyptolemus,  the 
personal  friend  of  tbe  generals,  was  allowed  not  only  to  move  an 
araendment  negativing  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus,  but  also  to 
devek^  it  in  a  long  speech,  which  Xenophon  sets  before  us.> 

His  speech  is  one  of  great  skill  and  judgment  in  reference  to 
&e  case  before  him  and  to  the  temper  of  the  assembly.  Begii^ 
anig  with  a  gentle  caisure  on  his  Mends,  the  generals  PerikHi 
and  Di<miedon,  for  having  prevailed  on  their  colleagues  to  abstain 
from  mentioning,  in  their  first  official  letter,  the  orders  given  to 
Tfaeramen^s,  he  represented  them  as  now  in  danger  of  becoming 
▼ietims  to  the  base  conspiracy  of  the  latter,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  justice  of  the  people  to  grant  them  a  fair  triaL  He 
besought  the  people  to  take  full  time  to  instruct  themselves 
before  they  pronounced  so  solemn  and  irrevocable  a  sentence ; 
|0  trust  only  to  their  own  judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  to  take 
security  that  judgment  should  be  pronounced  after  full  informa* 
tion  and  impartial  hearing,  and  thus  to  escape  that  bitter  and 
mmvailing  remorse  which  would  otherwise  surely  follow.  He 
proposed  that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  separately, 
according  to  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus,  with  proper  notice,  and 
ample  time  allowed  for  the  defence  as  well  as  for  the  accusation ; 
but  that,  if  found  guilty,  they  should  suffer  the  heaviest  and  most 
disgraceful  penalties,  his  own  relation  Perikles  the  first.    This 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7, 16.  UercL  dh  ravra,  that  is,  after  the  cries  and 
thre^»  above  recounted,  &vap<it  EvpvitToXeiiog  iXe^ev  imlp  rCtv  arpaTjjyuv 
Tode^  etc. 
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ms  the  01^  wj  of  straiing  ^e  guiHy,  of  aaving  the 
and  of  preserving  Athens  from  the  ingraUtude  and  impietj  of 
eendemning  to  death,  without  trial  as  well  as  oontrarj  to  law, 
generals  who  had  just  rendered  to  her  so  important  a  service. 
And  what  eould  the  peo(^  be  afnud  of?  Did  thej  fear  lest  the 
pow^  of  trial  should  slip  out  of  their  hands,  that  thej  were  so 
inpatient  to  leap  over  all  the  delays  prescribed  by  the  law  ?^  To 
the  worst  of  public  traitors,  Aristarchus,  they  had  granted  a  day 
with  full  notice  for  trial,  with  all  the  legid  means  for  making  his 
defence:  and  would  they  now  show  such  flagrant  contrariety  of 
laeasure  to  victorious  and  faithful  officers  ?  ^^  Be  not  pe  (he  said) 
the  men  to  act  thus,  Athenians.  The  laws  are  your  own  work  $ 
k  is  through  them  that  ye  chiefly  hold  your  greatness :  cherish 
Ibem,  and  attempt  not  any  proceeding  without  their  sanction."  ^ 

£nrypt<4emus  then  shortly  recapitulated  the  proceedings  after 
the  battl«^  with  the  violence  of  the  storm  whidi  had  prevented 
approach  to  the  wrecks ;  adding  that  one  of  the  generab,  now  in 
feril,  had  himself  been  on  board  a  broken  ship,  and  had  only 
ascaped  by  a  fortunate  accident^  Gaining  courage  from  his  own 
harangue,  he  concluded  by  reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  bril* 
Uancy  of  the  victory,  and  by  telling  them  that  they  ought  in  jus* 
tice  to  wreath  the  brows  of  the  conquerors,  instead  of  following 
those  wicked  advisers  who  pressed  for  their  execution.^ 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established  habits  of  public 
discussion,  that  the  men  in  mourning  and  with  shaven  heads,  who 
had  been  a  few  minutes  before  in  a  state  of  furious  exdtementi 
shoald  patiently  hear  out  a  speech  so  effective  and  so  cooflictiiig 
with  their  strongest  sentiments  as  this  of  £urypt<^emus.  Pep- 
haps  others  may  have  spoken  also ;  but  Xenophon  does  not  i 


*  It  is  this  accusation  of  "  reckless  hurry,"  nponeTeiOy  which  Fa 
twiags  against  the  Athenians  in  reference  to  their  behavior  toward  the  six 
generab  (vi,  7,  2). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  30.  M^  vfietg  ye,  6  *k^rfvaioi  •  aXX^  iavruv  6vra( 
rot)f  vofiovc^  Si*  oOf  fiuXurra  fieyiaroi  kare^  ^t/^rrovref,  d.vtv  tovtuv  fajSlv 
wpurreiv  ireipda^e, 

*  Xenofrfl.  Hellen.  i,  7,  35.  tovtuv  6e  fuiprvpec  ol  actf&evre^  dnd  tov  oOto* 
ftOTOVy  Unf  tig  rdv  ifieripittv  arparffyCtv  inl  xaradvatjg  ved>f  au^elg,  etc. 

«  Tha  speech  is  contained  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  16-^36. 


Honlliein.    IlisremoriksU^tluitliedoMBol 
as  Ukmg  anj  pari  in  this  last  debate^ 

The  SDbstantive  amendment  proposed  bj  EarjptoleaMs  wa% 
tibat  (he  generals  should  be  tried  each  separatdj,  aooording  tv 
the  psephism  of  Kanndnas ;  implying  notice  to  be  ghrea  to  eaeh^ 
(tf  the  daj  of  trial,  and  fall  time  for  each  to  defend  himsett 
Iliis  proposition,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  senate  moved  hj  Kattiz* 
enos,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  assembly ;  hands  befag 
separately  held  np,  first  for  one,  next  for  the  other.  The  pryw 
tanes  prononnoed  the  amendment  of  Enryptolemus  to  be  carried* 
But  a  citizen  named  Menekl^  impeached  their  decision  as  wrong 
or  inraUd,  alleging  seemingly  some  informality  or  trick  in  pntting 
the  question,  or  perhaps  erroneous  report  of  the  comparative 
show  of  hands.  We  must  recollect  that  in  this  case  the  prytanes 
were  declared  partisans.  Feeling  that  they  were  doing  wrong  in 
suffering  so  illegal  a  proposition  as  that  of  Kallixenus  fb  be  pal 
at  aH,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  be  a  great  public  mA^ 
chief,  they  would  hardly  scruple  to  try  and  defeat  it  even  by 
some  unfair  manoeuvre.  But  the  exception  taken  by  MenekUis 
constrained  them  to  put  the  question  over  again,  and  they  west 
then  obliged  to  pronounce  that  the  migonty  was  in  fiivor  of  the 
proposition  of  Kallixenas.^ 


*  Xeaoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  38.  Tovrttv  di  Staxfiporovovfthwv,  r^  ftkv  irpQrm 
inpivQv  T^  tiifpwrroXefiov  {nro/toaafuvov  Si  MtpetcXiov^,  k«U  itaXtv  dutx^ip^ 
Tovlac  yevoftivffCt  Upivav  r^v  r^f  /Sov^C. 

I  caoDOt  tMnk  that  the  expfami^ans  of  tiiit  passage  given  eitfiw  By 
achonumn  (De  Comitiis  Athen.  paort  ii,  1,  p.  160,  »eq.)  or  hgr  Meier  Mi 
SehoiMna  (Der  Attische  Ptomss,  b.  ill,  p.  295 ;  h.  iv,  p.  6%)  are  aatiafiKy 
tery.  The  idea  of  Schomann,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  nnconqnerablt 
MBStance  of  SokratSs,  the  voting  upon  this  question  was  postponed  nnSil 
the  Moct  day,  appears  to  me  completely  inconsistent  with  the  account  of 
XoBophoa ;  and,  though  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  the  Psendo-Plaloiiia 
dialogue  called  Axiochus  (c.  12),  altogether  loose  and  untrustworthy.  It  is 
plain  to  me  that  the  question  was  put  without  Sokrat^s,  and  eonld  ba 
legally  put  by  the  remaining  prytanes,  in  spite  of  his  resistance.  The  woid 
im^ocia  must  doubtless  bear  a  meaning  somewhat  different  heie  to  its 
technical  sense  before  the  dikasteiy ;  aaidiflterent  also,  I  think,  to  tiie  othar 
snse  which  Meier  and  Schomann  ascribe  to  it,  of  a  Jwmai  en^aggmud  «» 
pr^MmmeJvhnretuMmmUetmMiyCr  ypafi^  vapavofiuif,  Bsseaa 
to  me  here  to  denote,  an  objection  KOwn  <mfirnud  tfromdt^imd  < 


SM  OROtT  CV  Q8BB0S. 

That  j^ft^poti^m^mMAot&j  aftenraids  ewiied  iato  effi^  hf 
disposing  the  two  urns  for  each  tribe,  and  ooUeolifig  the  votes  of 
tk»  ctt&seBS  individaall J.  The  eondemnatory  vote  prevailed^  and 
aU  the  Mght  rgenends  were  thus  found  guiltj ;  whether  by  a  huge, 
or  a  small  maJMity  we  shookl  have  been  glad  to  leani,  but  ace 
mot  told.  The  majority  was  c<»npo8ed  mostly  of  those  who  acted 
aad^  a  feeling  of  genuine  resentment  against  the  generals,  but 
in  part  also  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Theramenes,i  not  in-. 
OQBsidenible  in  number.  The  six  generals  then  at  Athens, —  Peri- 
kles  (son  of  the  great  statesman  of  that  name  by  Aspasia),  Dio- 
flMdoa,  £nisinid§s,  Thrasyllus,  Lysias,  and  AristokratSs,  —  were 
then  delivered  to  the  Eleven,  and  perished  by  the  usual  draught 

by  oath  either  tendered  or  actually  taken^  to  the  decision  of  the  prylaneSj  or 
presidents.  These  latter  had  to  declare  on  which  side  the  show  of  hands 
IB  the  assembly  preponderated :  but  there  surely  must  hare  been  some  power 
of  calling  in  question  their  decision,  if  they  declaied  fitlsely,  or  if  they  pat  die 
qmotJon  in  a  traacherous,  perplexing,  or  obscure  manner.  The  Athenian: 
aifembly  did  not  admit  of  an  appeal  to  a  division,  like  the  Spartan  assem- 
bly or  like  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  though  there  were  many  cases 
in  which  the  votes  at  Athens  were  taken  by  pebbles  in  an  urn,  and  not  by 
show  of  hands. 

Kow  it  Beems  to  me  that  Meneklls  here  exercised  the  privilege  of  calBi^ 
ia  question  the  decision  of  the  prytanes,  and  constraining  them  to  take  Ijie 
vote  over  again.  He  may  have  alleged  that  they  did  not  make  it  clearly 
understood  which  of  the  two  propositions  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote  first ; 
that  they  put  the  proposition  of  Eallixenus  first,  without  giving  due  nodce  j 
or  perhaps  that  they  misreported  the  numbers.  By  what  followed,  w«  see- 
that  he  had  good  grounds  for  his  objection. 

'  *  Biodor.  xiii,  101.  In  regard  to  these  two  component  elemems  of  the 
majority,  I  doubt  not  that  the  statement  of  Diodoms  is  correct.  But  he 
represents,  quite  erroneously,  that  the  generals  were  condemned  by  the  vote 
of  the  assembly,  and  led  off  from  the  assembly  to  execution.  The  assembly 
only  decreed  that  the  subsequent  urn-voting  should  take  place,  the  result 
of  which  wa^  necessarily  uncertain  beforehand.  Accoidingly,  the  speeoh 
wiiieh  Diodoras  represents  Diomedon  to  have  made  in  the  assemUy,  after 
tbe  vote  of  the  assembly  had  been  declared,  cannot  be  true  history :  "Athe- 
nians, I  wish  that  the  vote  which  you  have  just  passed  may  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  city.  Do  you  take  care  to  fulfil  those  vows  to  Zeus  Soter, 
Apollo,  and  the  Venerable  Gknldesses,  under  which  we  gained  our  victory, 
since  fortune  has  prevented  us  from  fulfilling  them  ourselves."  It  is  impo8« 
sible  that  Diomedon  can  have  made  a  speech  of  this  natura,  since  he  waa 
nst  tlien  a  otHidemiied  man ;  and  after  the  condemnatory  vote,  no  assemhlT 
imsMd. 
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of  bemkKk ;  iMr  propM^  \mb^  ooniseato^  m  the 
the  fieoate  preseribed. 

BespecHng  the  condemnation  of  these  vnfortiiiiale  mea,  pro* 
nonneed  without  any  of  the  lecognised  tntelaiy  prelimiiiariea  for 
accused  persons,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  It  was  an  ad 
of  violent  injustice  and  iliegalitj,  deeplj  dishonoring  the  men  who 
passed  it,  and  the  Athenian  character  generallj.  In  either  eaae^ 
whether  the  generals  were  gnilty  or  innocent,  this  censure  is  do* 
Mirvedy  for  judicial  precautions  are  not  less  essential  in  dealing 
idyi  the  gutity  than  with  the  innocent*  But  it  is  deserved  in  an 
aggravated  form,  when  we  consider  that  the  men  against  whom 
such  injnstice  was  perpetrated,  had  just  come  from  achieyiag  m 
glorioas  victory.  Against  the  democratical  constitution  of  Athens^ 
it  furnishes  no  ground  for  censure,  nor  against  the  habits  and 
feelings  which  that  constitution  tended  to  implant  in  the  indi- 
vidual dtlxen.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  strenuously  forbade 
the  deed ;  nor  could  the  Athenians  ever  have  so  dishcnoved 
themselves,  if  they  had  not,  under  a  momentary  ferocious  excite* 
ment,  risen  in  insurrection  not  less  against  the  forms  of  their 
own  democracy,  than  against  the  most  sacred  restraints  of  theis 
halitiia}  eonstituti<mal .  m<»iftli1y. 

If  we  vranted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  tiie  immediate  fulare 
would  abundantly  supply  it.  After  a  short  time  had  elapsed, 
every  man  in  Athens  became  heartily  ashamed  of  the  deed.^ 
A  vote  of  the  public  assembly  was  passed,^  decreeing  that  those 
who  had  misguided  the  people  on  this  occasion  ought  to  be 
brought  to  judicial  trial,  that  KaUixenus  with  four  others  should 
be  among  the  number,  and  that  bail  should  be  taken  for  theiv 
appearance.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  parties  wew 
kept  ander  custody  of  the  sureties  themselves,  who  were  respour 
B3)le  for  their  appearance  on  the  day  of  triaL  But  prssentl/ 
both  foreign  mirfortunes  and  internal  sedition  began  to  press  toa 
heavily  on  Athens  to  leave  any  room  for  other  thoughts,  as  we  shall 

^  I  translate  here  literally  the  language  of  Sokratfo  in  his  Defence  (Plstc^ 
Apol.  c.  20),  napavofjiac,  6c  iv  t^  iforepi^  XP^VV  iraffivvfitv  kdo^e, 

■  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  i,  7, 39.  This  vote  of  the  public  assemb^  wsa  kaown 
«l  Athens  by  I9k6  name  of  Frobold.  Theassenditied  peof^e  diaohaiged  on 
fliig  occadon  aa  aote-jadieial  fiB&cCiC»>  sMBSthiUig  like  tha^ 
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BMttM  to  oKtpe  before  the  day  of  trial  arriTed,  and  lenaiiied  in 
esile  unlil  after  tbe  dcwnininn  of  the  Thirty  and  the  lettcMcation 
of  the  democracy*  EaUixeaos  then  retnrBed  under  the  geaeiel 
aanetty.  But  Uie  generel  amnesty  protected  him  only  i^gaiott 
legal  porBoit,  not  against  the  hostile  memory  of  the  people.  "■  De- 
tested by  all,  he  died  of  hunger,"  says  Xenophon ;  i  a  memorable 
proof  how  moch  the  condemnetion  of  these  six  generals  shoeked 
the  standing  democratical  sentiment  at  Athens. 

From  wlAt  cause  did  this  temponury  bunt  d  wrong  arise^ao 
toeign  to  the  habitual  character  of  the  people  ?  Even  under 
the  strongest  political  proTocation,  and  towards  the  moot  hated 
traitors, — as  Euryptolemus  himself  remained,  by  citing  the  caee 
of  Aristarchus,  — after  the  Four  Hundred  as  well  as  after  the 
Thirty,  the  Athenians  never  committed  the  like  wrong,  neyer 
deprived  an  accused  party  of  the  customary  judicial  secnrities. 
How  then  came  they  to  do  it  here,  where  the  generals  condemned 
were  not  only  not  traitors,  but  had  just  signalised  themselves 
by  a  victorious  combat?  No  TheramenSs  could  have  broagtiit 
about  this  phenomenon ;  no  deep>laid  oligarchical  pk>t  k^ia  a^ 
judgment,  to  be  called  in  as  an  explanation.^  The  true  avpta 
nation  is  diffisrent,  and  of  serious  moment  to  state.  Politaoal 
hatred,  intense  as  it  might  be,  was  never  dissociated,  in  the  mind 
of  a  citisen  of  Athens,  from  the  democratical  forms  of  procediue : 
but  the  men,  who  stood  out  here  as  actors,  had  broken  loose  finm 
the  obligations  of  dtisenship  and  conmumwealth,  and  surrendered 
themselves^  heart  and  soul,  to  the  ftunily  sympathies  and  aa- 
tipathies ;  feelings  first  kindled,  and  justly  kindled,  by  the  thougbt 
that  their  friends  and  relatives  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded 
on  the  wrecks ;  next,  inflamed  into  preternatural  and  overwhelm- 
ing violence  by  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  where  all  the  reUg- 
loos  traditions  connected  with  the  ancient  family  tie,  all  those 
associations  whidi  imposed  upon  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  man 
the  duty  of  pursuing  the  murderer,  were  expanded  into  detail 
and  worked  up  by  their  appropriate  renovating  solemnity.    The 


>  Zsnophon.  Hellen.  i,  7, 40.    /uwvfievoc  inrd  imvruv,  Xtfi^  dn-^ovev. 
'  This  is  the  sappositioii  of  SieverB,  Foichhammer,  and  ffw^  other 
tesmsd  8Mn  ^  bat,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  nsithsr  piOTsd  nor  piobsbto. 
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gftrt>  of  monniing  and  the  shaying  of  the  head  —  phenomena  un- 
known at  Athens,  either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in  a  religioos 
Ie6tiviil*~were  symbols  of  temporary  transformation  in  the  in- 
ternal man.  He  ooald  think  of  nothing  but  his  drowning  r^* 
tivesy  together  with  the  generals  as  having  abandoned  them  to 
death,  and  his  own  duty  as  sarvivor  to  insure  to  them  vengeance 
and  satiaftustion  for  such  abandonment  Under  this  self-justifying 
impulse,  the  shortest  and  surest  proceeding  appeared  the  best, 
whatever  amount  of  political  wrong  it  might  entail :  i  nay,  is 
iluB  case  it  appeared  the  only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  tlie 
iQt»*pmli(m  of  the  proper  judicial  delays,  coupled  with  sever- 
anee  of  trial  on  saccessive  days,  according  to  the  psephism  of 
Kaimonas,  would  probably  have  saved  the  lives  of  five  oat  of 
ihe  six  generals,  if  not  of  all  the  six.  When  we  reflect  that 
auefe  abaorbing  sentiment  was  common,  at  one  and  the  same  ttflM, 
to  a  kufe  proportion  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  see  the  explaii»> 
tioii  d  that  misguided  vote,  both  of  the  senate  and  of  the  ek* 
klesia,  which  sent  the  six  generals  to  an  illegal  ballot,  and  of  tlie 
-siribseqoent  ballot  which  condemned  them.  Such  is  the  natural 
bdiavior  of  those  who,  having  for  the  moment  forgotten  their 
B^MO  of  political  commonwealth,  become  degraded  into  exohiaiire 
£uBily  men.  The  family  affections,  productive  as  they  are  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  gentle  sympathy  and  mutual  happiness  m 
the  interior  ctrde,  are  also  liable  to  generate  disregard,  maliee, 
flometinaes  even  ferocious  vengeance,  towards  others.  PowerM 
towards  good  generally,  they  are  not  less  powerful  oocaaiooalljr 
towards  evil ;  and  require,  not  less  than  the  selfish  propoislties, 
ccmstwit  subordinating  control  from  that  moral  reason  which  con- 
tempkites  for  its  end  the  security  and  happiness  of  alL    And 

'  If  Thacydid^  had  lived  to  continue  his  history  so  far  down  as  to  in* 
dode  this  memorable  event,  he  would  have  found  occasion  to  notice  rd  ^17^- 
Y^h,  kioidiip,  88  being  not  less  capable  of  airpw^aiaroc  ToXfMf  nnscmpa- 
loos  daring,  than  rd  ercupucov^  faction.  In  his  reflections  on  the  Korkyraesa 
disturbances  (iii,  82),  he  is  led  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  latter,  the  antipathies 
of  faction,  of  narrow  political  brotherhood  or  conspiracy  for  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  power,  as  most  powerful  in  generating  evil  deeds :  had 
he  described  the  proceedings  after  the  battle  of  Arginusie,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  sentiment  of  kinship,  looked  at  on  its  antipathetic  or  vindio* 
tive  side,  is  pregnant  with  the  like  tendencief . 
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wben  a  man,  either  from  low  eirilkstion,  has  never  known  dds 
large  moral  reason, —or  when  from  some  aecidental  stimalas, 
righteous  in  the  origin,  but  wrought  np  into  fanaticism  by  the 
oonspiring  force  of  religious  as  well  as  fiunilj  sjmpadilesy  he 
eomes  to  place  his  pride  and  virtue  in  discarding  its  supreAac^r, 
-^  there  is  scarcely  any  amount  of  evil  or  injustice  which  he  maj 
not  be  led  to  perpetrate,  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  narrow  in- 
ftincts  of  relationship.  <<  Ces  peres  de  famille  sont  capables  de 
tout,"  was  the  satirical  remark  of  Talleyrand  upon  the  gross  pub- 
lie  jobbing  so  largely  practised  by  those  who  sought  place  or  pro- 
flMtien  for  their  sons.  The  same  words  understood  in  a  far  more 
awful  sense,  and  generalized  for  other  cases  of  relationship,  sum 
ap  the  moral  of  this  melancholy  proceeding  at  Athens. 

Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  generals  themselves 
wwe  also  largely  responsible  in  the  case.  Through  the  nnjnstift- 
aUe  fury  of  the  movement  against  them,  they  perished  like  inno- 
<ient  men,  without  trial,  <*  tnauditt  et  inde/ensty  tamquam  mnoceMmy 
ptrttruni  ;  "  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  really  innocent. 
I  fetA  persuaded  that  neither  with  an  English,  nor  French,  mM* 
American  fleet,  could  such  events  have  taken  place  as  those  whieh 
fiillowed  the  victory  of  Arginusas.  Neither  admiral  nor  seamea, 
after  gaining  a  victory  and  driving  off  the  enemy,  could  have 
endnred  the  thoughts  of  going  back  to  their  anchorage,  leaving 
tfieir  own  disabled  wrecks  unmanageable  on  the  waters,  with 
aumy  living  comrades  aboard,  helpless,  and  depending  apoB 
eactnuMOiM  succor  for  all  their  chance  of  escape.  That  Uie  gei»- 
erab  at  Arginusse  did  this,  stands  confessed  by  their  own  advocate 
Euryptolemus,!  though  they  must  have  known  well  the  eoadilian 
of  disabled  ships  after  a  naval  combat,  and  some  ships  erven  of 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  31.  ^Erreid^  yap  Kparjiaavrec  Ty  vaw- 
fiax't^  Ttpbg  T^v  yyv  KaTeirXivaaVjAtofii'SuvfievlKeXevev^uvax^eV' 
Tof  eirl  Kepag  unavTog  avaipela&ai  ru  vavayia  Kal  Toi>g  vavayovd  ^Y^paatvidfj^ 
ft,  kfd  Toi>c  kc  ^iTvXffvrfv  itoKefiiovg  r^v  Taxhnjv  nXeiv  uTravrac  Opaav},^ 
it  iifu^epa  k^  yevea^ai^  av  rclf  fiev  airoi  KaraXincMn^  rate  ^  ivl  roic 
mXcfuovg  rr^iMTi'  Kal  So^avruv  tovtuv,  etc. 

I  remarked,  a  few  pages  before,  that  the  case  of  Er&sinidds  stood  in  some 
measure  apart  from  that  of  the  other  generals.  He  proposed,  according  to 
this  speech  of  Earyptolemas,  that  all  the  fleet  should  at  once  go  again  to 
MitylSnl ;  which  would  of  course  have  left  the  men  on  the  wrecks  to  their 
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the  Tktaioaa  fleet  were  gare  lobe  diMbfed.  If  theM)  generaH 
after  their  viotoiy,  inetead  of  sailing  baek  to  kad,  Imd  employed 
fiiemaelyes  firet  of  all  in  Tisiting  the  crippled  ahips,  there  wonld 
hanre  been  ample  time  to  perform  this  dotj,  and  to  save  all  the 
living  men  aboard,  before  the  storm  came  on.  Itds  is  the  natural 
inference,  even  upon  their  own  showing;  this  is  what  any  Eng- 
lish, French^  or  American  naval  oomnwnder  would  have  thought 
U  an  imperative  duty  to  do.  What  degree  of  blame  is  imputaMe 
to  Theramen^  and  how  far  the  g^erak  were  discharged  by 
shifting  the  responsibility  to  him,  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  now 
determine.  But  the  storm,  which  is  appealed  to  as  a  justificatkm 
of  both,  rests  upon  evidence  too  questionable  to  serve  that  pur> 
pose,  where  the  neglect  of  duty  was  so  serious,  and  cost  the  livea 
probably  of  more  than  one  thousand  brave  men.  At  least,  the 
Athenian  people  at  home,  when  they  heard  the  criminations  and 
recriminations  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Therameote 
OB  the  other, —  each  of  them  in  his  character  4of  accuser  implying 
that  the  storm  was  no  valid  obstacle,  though  each,  if  pushed  lor 
a  defence,  fell  back  upon  it  as  a  resource  in  case  of  need,  — the 
Athenian  people  could  not  but  look  upon  the  storm  more  as  an 
afterthought  to  excuse  previous  omissions,  than  as  a  terrible  real* 
ity  nullifying  all  the  ardor  and  resolution  of  men  bent  on  doing  thdr 
duty.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  intervention  of  Theramenda 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  generals,  not  by  those 
xnanoBUvres  ascribed  to  him  in  Xenophon :  he  destroyed  all  belief 
ia  the  stonn  as  a  real  and  all-covering  hindrance.  The  gcaend 
imfweaaaon  of  the  public  at  Athens — in  my  (pinion,  a  natond 
and  unavoidable  impression  —  was,  that  there  had  been  moat 
culpable  negligence  in  regard  to  the  wrecks,  through  which  neg» 
ligence  alone  the  seamen  on  board  perished.  This  negligence 
dishonors,  more  or  less,  the  armament  at  Arginuste  as  well  as  the 
geneilUB :  but  the  generals  were  the  persons  responsible  to  the 
public  at  home,  who  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  deserted  seamen  more 
justly  as  well  as  more  generously  than  their  comrades  in  the 
fleet 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to  which  a  furiooa 
exaggeration  of  this  sentiment  drove  the  Athenians, — in  spite  of 
the  sympathy  which  this  has  naturally  and  justly  procured  foe 
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Ik6  eood^naed  gfMi«rale,~  the  wdict  of  ImpwHia  klttorf  wH 
^iMHmoe  that  tb«  leatiaiefit  it0df  was  w^l  fiNnded,  aad  tbflt 
|he  generalB  deserved  eenaure  aitd  disgraee.  The  Athemao  peo- 
ple might  with  justice  proclaim  to  them:  ^'Whaterer  he  tiae 
gnmdeur  of  your  victory,  we  can  neither  rejoice  in  it  onrselvea, 
nor  allow  yoa  to  reap  honor  from  it,  if  we  find  that  yon  have  kH 
many  hundreds  of  those  who  helped  in  gaining  it  to  be  drowned 
on  board  the  wrecks  without  making  any  ei^rt  to  save  them, 
when  such  effort  might  well  have  proved  snooessfaL'' 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

FBOU  THE  BATTLE  OF  ABGINUS^  TO  THE  BESTOBATKHf  OF  TSB 
PEMOGBACY  AT  ATHENS,  AFTEB  THE  EXPUL8I0K  OP  TSS 
THIBTY. 

• 

Thb  victory  of  Arginusai  gave  for  the  time  decisive  mastery 

of  the  Asiatic  seas  to  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  is  even  said  to  have 

80  discouraged  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  induce  them  to  send 

propositions  of  peace  to  Athens.     But  this  statement  i  is  open  to 

*  The  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  the 
ScfeMdiftBt  OB  the  last  verse  of  the  Ranae  of  Aristophan^.  And  tiiis,  so  hr 
as  I  knowi  is  the  only  anthority :  for  when  Mr.Fynes  Gltntoii  (Fait.  Helkb. 
ad  ann.  406)  says  that  ..^chines  (De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  08,  c.  24)  nentioDS  Dm 
oyertures  of  peace,  I  think  that  no  one  who  looks  at  that  passage  will  be 
mclined  to  found  any  inference  upon  it. 

Against  it,  we  may  observe :  — 
1.  Xenophon  does  not  mention  it.    This  is  something,  though  far  fioni 

being  oonclusiye  when  standing  alone.  ^ 

a.  Diodonu  does  not  m^ption  it. 

3.  The  terms  alleged  to  have  been  proposed  by  the  LacedsBmooiaiUi  aie 
exactly  the  same  as  those  said  to  hare  been  proposed  by  them  after 
tiie  death  of  Mindams  at  Kyzikus,  namely :  — 

Ta  eraeaate  Dekeleia,  and  each  party  to  stand  as  they  were.  Not 
oMy  the  terms  are  the  same,  bat  also  the  pereim  who  stood  promUiMt 
In  Q|)position  is  ia  both  cases  the  same,  JOeopkm.  The  overtnreB  after 
Aii^nsn  are  in  fiMt  a  second  editi<m  of  those  alter  the  battle  of  KjsakM. 
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I  were  aiade.  Great  as  the  vielery  wai»  we  leak  io  vain  to 
attj  poMtiire  resalts  aoeniiog  to  Atliena  After  an  muNiooesfifiil 
alteiD|>t  en  Chiosy  the  viclorioiis  fleet  went  to  Samos,  wbere  it 
seems  to  have  remained  until  the  foliowiog  jrear,  without  aiqr 
fitf th^  moyementB  than  were  necesaarj  for  th»  purpoae  of  pro- 
curing mwiey. 

Meanwhile  Etecmikus,  who  collected  the  remaios  of  the  diGh 
feated  Pdopameeian  fleet  at  Ciuos,  being  left  unsopplied  with 
money  by  C^rus,  found  himself  much  straitened,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  seamen  unpaid.  During  the  later  summer 
and  autumn,  these  men  maintained  jth^nselves  by  laboring  for 
hire  on  the  Chian  lands ;  but  when  winter  came^  this  resooroe 
ceased,  so  that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  procure  even 
elothes  or  shoes.  In  such  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  assail  and  plunder  the  town  of  Chios ;  a  day 
was  named  for  the  enterprise,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  conspir- 
ators should  know  each  odier  by  wearing  a  straw,  or  reed.  In- 
formed of  the  design,  £teonikus  was  at  the  same  time  intimidated 
by  the  number  of  these  straw-bearers;  he  saw  that  if  he  dealt 
with  the  conspirators  openly  and  ostensibly,  they  might  perhaps 
rush  to  arms  and  succeed  in  plundering  the  town;  at  any  rate,  a 
conflict  would  arise  in  which  many  of  the  allied  would  be  slain, 
which  would  produce  the  worst  effect  upon  all  future  operations. 
Accordingly,  resorting  to  stratagem,  he  took  with  him  a  guard  of 
fifteen  men  armed  with  daggers,  and  marched  through  the  town 
af  Chios.  Meeting  presently  one  of  these  straw-bearers,  ^  a  man 
with  a  complaint  in  his  ^es,  coming  out  of  a  surgeon's  house,  — 
he  ^Urected  his  guards  to  put  the  man  to  death  on  the  spot  A 
crowd  gathered  round,  with  astonishment  as  well  as  sympathy, 

Now,  the  sapposition  that  on  two  several  occasions  the  LAoedemonians 
made  propoutions  of  peace,  and  that  both  are  left  unnotioed  by  Xenophon, 
iqf^Mars  to  me  highly  improbable.  In  reference  to  the  propositions  after 
the  battle  of  Eyaikns,  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  outweighed,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  silence  of  Xenophon ;  but  here  Diodorus  is  silent  also. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  exact  sameness  of  the  two  alleged  eronts  makes 
me  think  that  IJie  seeond  is  only  a  dapticatioa  of  dus  ftrst,  «ad  that  the 
Sdu^ast,  in  dting  from  Aristotle,  mistook  the  battle  of  AiginussB  for  that 
of  Kyzikns,  which  hater  was  by  te  the  mora  4«ci8iTe  of  Ae  two. 
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ttid  inquirad  <m  wlmt  grooiid  tim  aum  wm  pirt  to  doUli;  mftm 
whidi  EMonlktts  ordered  bk  guards  to  replj,  that  It  was  becauas 
lie  wore  a  straw.  The  news  became  di&sed,  and  imwiedintoiy 
Ibe  remaining  persons  who  wore  straws  became  so  alamed  as  to 
throw  their  straws  away.i 

Eteonikas  availed  himsdf  of  the  alarm  to  demand  money  from 
die  Chians,  as  a  condition  of  carrying  away  this  starving  tui 
periloos  armament  Having  obtained  from  them  a  month's  payv 
he  immediately  put  the  troops  on  shipboard,  takoi^  pains  to 
encourage  them,  and  make  them  fimcy  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  recent  conspiracy. 

The  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  presently  assemUei 
at  Ephesns  to  consult,  and  resolved,  in  oonjimoticm  with  Cyr«% 
to  despatch  envoys  to  the  ephors,  requesting  that  Lysander  mif^ 
be  sent  out  a  second  time  as  admiral  It  was  not  the  hahil  of 
Sparta  ever  to  send  out  the  same  man  as  admiral  a  second  tisBfl^ 
after  his  year  of  service.  Nevertheless,  the  ephors  eomplM 
with  the  request  substantially,  sending  out  Arakus  as  admiiai^ 
but  Lysander  along  with  him,  under  the  title  of  secretary,  invested 
with  all  the  real  powers  of  command. 

Lysander,  having  reached  Ephesus  about  the  beginning  of 
B.O.  405,  immediately  applied  himself  with  vigor  to  r^ovate  boA 
Lacedsemonian  power  and  his  own  influence.  The  partisans  in 
the  various  allied  cities,  whose  favor  he  had  assiduoosly  ccdtl- 
vated  during  his  last  yearns  command,  the  dubs  and  fiustioos 
combinations,  which  he  had  organized  and  stimulated  into  a 
partnership  of  mutual  ambition,  all  hailed  his  return  with  exultn* 
tion.  Discountenanced  and  kept  down  by  the  generous  patriol^ 
ism  of  his  predecessor  Ealllkratidas,  they  now  sprang  into 
renewed  activity,  and  became  zealous  in  aiding  Lysander  to  rsit 
and  augment  his  fleet.  Nor  was  Gyrus  less  hearty  in  his  pre^ 
erence  than  before.  On  arriving  at  Ephesus,  Lysander  w«nt 
speedily  to  visit  him  at  Sardis,  and  solicited  a  renewal  of  the 
pecuniary  lud.  The  young  prince  said  in  reply  that  all  the  funds 
which  he  had  received  from  Susa  had  already  been  expended, 
with  much  more  besides ;  in  testimony  of  which  he  ezhiUtod  a 
specification  of  the  sums  furnished  to  each  Fek^nnesian  officer. 

<XMioiih.HeilNi.ii,  1,1-4.  ~ 
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fttBd  ««m  with  tlw  additmal  dmaad  now  nade,  «o  «8  to  atAd 
]WB  may  satisfied*  The  latter  waa  thus  enablad  to  retum  to 
E^besus  in  a  state  for  reetoruig  the  effective  condition  of  hia  fleet* 
He  made  good  at  once  all  the  arrears  of  paj  due  to  the  seameot 
•instituted  new  trierarchs,  samotoned  £teonifciis  with  the  fleet 
Ikhd  Chios,  together  with  all  the  other  scattered  squadronsi  and 
direeted  that  fresh  triremes  should  be  immediatelj  put  oa  the 
itocks  at  Antandras.' 

In  aone  of  the  Asiatic  towns  was  the  effect  of  Lysandez^a 
second  advent  felt  more  violently  than  at  Miletus.  He  had  thace 
a  pow^ul  faction  or  association  of  frtends,  who  had  done  thdv 
beat  to  hamper  and  annoy  Kalllkratidas  on  his  fizat  arrival,  but 
had  been  put  to  silence,  and  even  forced  to  make  a  shew  of  eaal^ 
by  the  straightforward  resolution  of  that  noble-«ainded  admiraL 
Sager  to  reimburse  themselves  for  this  humiliation,  they  now 
fisfmed  a  conspiracy,  with  the  privity  and  concurrence  of  Lysea* 
dar,  to  seiae  the  government  for  themselves.  They  detenninedt 
if  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  are  to  be  credited,  to  put  down  the 
existing  democracy,  and  establish  an  oligarchy  in  its  place.  Bmk 
we  cannot  believe  that  there  could  have  existed  a  democracy  at 
MSktts,  whieh  had  now  been  for  five  years  in  dependence  upon 
Sparta  and  the  Persians  jointly.  We  must  rather  understand 
the  movement  as  a  conflict  between  two  oligarchical  parties ;  the 
fiiends  of  Lysander  being  more  thoroughly  self-seeking  and  aati* 
popular  than  their  opponents,  and  perhaps  even  crying  th«n 
down,  by  comparison,  as  a  democracy.  Lysander  lent  himself  to 
the  scheme,  fiuioed  the  ambition  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  at 
oee  time  disposed  to  a  compromise,  and  even  betn^ed  the  gov« 
enunent  into  a  false  security,  by  promises  of  supp<Ht  which  he 
never  intended  to  fulfil.  At  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  the 
oenspirators,  rising  in  arms,  seized  forty  of  their  chief  opponents 
iatbeir  houses, and  three  hundred  more  in  the  market-place; 
while  the  government  —  confiding  in  the  promises  of  Lysander^ 
who  affected  to  reprove,  but  secretly  continued  instigatinff  the 
insurgeniB  —  made  but  a  fidnt  resistance.  The  three  hondrsd 
and  forty  leaders  thus  seized,  probably  men  who  had  gone  heartily 

>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii,  1, 10-12. 
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abng witfi  KaMikwiidtto> were  i^ yt  tad«Ufa ?  wmAmumi 
a— ber  of  citiaeiif,  not  lets  ifaaa  ooe  thoasuid,  fled  i^o  eslet 
liildtaM  d»is  passed  oompletelj  into  the  hands  of  the  frioids  ami 
pwtiMas  ef  Ljaander.t 

It  would  appear  that  faotioas  movements  m  other  towwi,  less 
Nfftc^ting  in  respeet  of  bloodshed  and  perfidy,  yet  still  of  starifav 
i^iaracter  to  that  of  Militus,  marked  the  reappearance  of  Lysan* 
der  m  Asia ;  placing  the  towns  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of 
Us  partisans.  While  thus  acquiring  greater  ascradency  among  the 
aUies,  Lysander  received  a  summons  from  OyroA  to  vidit  hkot  at 
Sardis.  The  young  prince  had  just  been  sent  for  to  oome  and 
Tint  his  ^her  Darius,  who  was  both  old  and  dangerously  HI,  ia 
Media.  About  to  depart  for  this  purpose,  he  earned  his  eoafi^ 
dence  in  Lysander  so  far  as  to  delegate  to  him  the  managemeirt 
of  his  satrapy  and  his  ^tire  revenues.  Besides  his  admiration 
ibr  the  saperi<Hr  energy  and  capacity  c^  the  Gre^  diaracter,  wkk 
which  he  had  cmly  recently  contracted  acquaintaiH^ ;  and  be^dei 
his. esteem  for  the  personal  disinterestedness  of  Lysander,  attested 
as  it.faad  been  by  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  the  first  visit  and 
hanquet  at  Sardis ;  Cyrus  was  probably  induced  to  this  step  hf 
the  fiaar  of  raising  up  to  himself  a  rival,  if  he  trusted  the  1^ 
pawer  to  any  Persian  grandee.  At  the  same  time  that  he  handii 
over  all  his  tributes  and  his  reserved  funds  to  Lysander^  he 
assured  him  of  his  steady  friendship  both  towards  himself  and 
tcwards  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  concluded  by  entreating  that 
he  would  by  no  means  engage  in  any  general  action  with  the 
Athenians,  unless  at  great  advantage  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
d^eat  of  ArgiaussB  having  strengthened  his  preference  for  this 
dilatory  policy,  he  promised  that  not  only  the  Persian  treasare^ 
bat  also  the  Phenician  fleet,  should  be  brought  into  aetive 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens.^ 

Thus  armed  with  an  unprecedented  command  of  Persian  treas- 
ure, and  seconded  by  ascendent  factions  in  all  the  allied  cHiee, 
Lysander  was  more  powerful  than  any  Lacedsemonian  eom- 
mander  had  ever  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  war* 
Havmg  his  fleet  well  paid,  he  could  keep  it  united,  and  direct  it 


*  Diodor.  xiii,  104;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  8. 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii,  1,  U;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  9. 
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a^^iadr^M  far  ibe  porpoM  of  leiryiBg  Money*  IfeisptDlnbljftwi 
ii,<iftriiMHNinidiwg  neoeiaitj  that  we  am  to  explain  the  madMi  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samoa ;  for  we  hear  of  no  Bmrnm  optr»< 
tieiie  undertaken  b j  it,  daring  the  whole  year  followng  the 
vifstovy  of  Afginufiffiy  although  under  the  conunand  of  an  Mm 
and  energetic  man,  Konon,  together  with  Philokl^  and  Adeinan« 
tas ;  io  whom  were  added,  during  the  spring  of  405  b.c^  three 
Q^er  generals,  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  £ephisodotas.  It  appeam 
that  Thenunencs  also  was  put  up  and  eleetod  one  of  the  genemby 
bat  rejected  when  submitted  to  the  confirmatory  OTaminatiea 
oalled  the  ddumasy.i  The  fleet  comprised  one  hnndred  and 
fgf^y  triremes,  rather  a  greater  number  than  that  of  Lysandtv; 
to  whom  they  in  vain  offered  battle  near  his  station  at  Ephssasi 
Finding  him  not  disposed  to  a  general  action,  they  seem  to  haye- 
^mpganidd  to  plunder  Chios,  and  various  portions  of  the  Asiatio 
coast;  while  Lysander,  keeping  his  fleet  together,  first  sailed 
seotbward  from  £phesu8,  stormed  and  plundered  a  semi^TleHania 
town  in  the  Eierameikan  gul^  named  £edreiiB,  which  was  ift^ 
attiaooe  with  Athens,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Rhodes.^  He  wna 
ewen  bold  enough  to  make  an  excursion  across  the  .£geaa  to  the 
cfM^  of  M^^  and  Attica,  where  he  had  an  interview  wkk 
Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to  the  sea-coast.3  The  Atheniana 
w§re  prepared  to  follow  him  thither  when  they  learned  that  ka 
bad  recrossed  the  ^gean,  and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  with 
aU  his  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  which  important  pass  they  had  left 
us^gparded.  Lysander  went  straight  toAbydos,  still  the  great 
Bukponnesian  station  in  the  strait,  occupied  by  Thorax  as 
hfMnnofit  with  a  land  force ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  atta^ 
both  by  sea  and  land,  the  neighboring  town  of  Lampsakus,  which 
was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  wealthy  in  every  way,  and  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  bread  and  wine,  so  that  the  soldiers  obtained 
a  large  booty ;  but  Lysander  left  the  free  inhabitants  untouched.^ 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii,  coat.  Agorat.  sect.  13. 
*Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1, 15, 16. 

*  This  flying  visit  of  Lysander  across  the  JBgean  to  the  coasts  of  Attica 
and  .Sigiiia  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  bat  it  appears  both  in  Diodonis 
and  in  Platarch  (Diodor.  xiii,  104 :  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  9). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1, 18, 19 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  104 ;  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  9 
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The  AtheBMUi  fleet  seenu  to  hflve  been  eaiplojed  in  ploados 
iag  Chiof,  wliea  it  reoei^«d  mws  that  the  LeoedemoQian  eom- 
monder  was  at  the  Hellespoat  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lampeakos. 
Bttfaer  from  the  want  of  monej,  or  from  other  causes  which  we 
do  not  onderstandy  Konon  and  his  ooUeagoes  were  partly  inactive, 
partly  behindhand  with  Lysander,  throoghoat  all  this  sammer. 
They  now  fdlowed  him  to  the  Hellespont,  sailing  oat  on  the  sea* 
side  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  away  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  which 
was  idl  unfriendly  to  them.  They  reached  £1»U8,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  with  their  powerful  fleet  of  <m6 
bandred  and  eighty  triremes,  just  in  time  to  hear,  while  at  their 
morning  meal,  that  Lysander  was  already  master  of  Lampsakns ; 
upon  which  they  immediately  proceeded  up  the  strait  to  Sestos, 
afid  from  thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a  few  provisions, 
Ml  farther  up,  to  a  place  called  JBgospotami.^ 

.ffigospotami,  or  Goat's  lEUver — a  name  of  fatal  sound  to  all 
subsequent  Athenians — was  a  place  which  had  nothing  to 
Moommend  it  except  that  it  was  directly  opposite  to  Lampsakus, 
separated  by  a  breadth  of  strait  about  one  mile  and  three-quaiv 
ters.  But  it  was  an  open  beach,  without  harbor,  without  good 
anchorage,  without  either  houses  or  inhabitants  or  supplies ;  so 
tiMt  everything  necessary  for  this  large  army  had  to  be  fetched 
ft^ott  Sestos,  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters  distant  even  by 
tad,  and  yet  more  distant  by  sea,  since  it  was  necessary  to  round 
a  headfamd.  Sudi  a  station  was  highly  inconvenient  and  danger- 
oos  to  an  ancient  naval  armament,  without  any  organized  com* 
missariat ;  since  the  seamen,  being  compelled  to  go  to  a  distance 
ftom  their  ships  in  order  to  get  their  meals,  were  not  easily  reas- 
sembled. Yet  this  was  the  station  chosen  by  the  Athenian  gen- 
erals, with  the  full  design  of  compelling  Lysander  to  fight  a  bat- 
tile.  But  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  who  was  at  Lampsakus,  in 
a  good  harbor,  with  a  well-furnished  town  in  his  rear,  and  a  land- 
fbroe  to  oodpergte,  had  no  intention  of  accepting  the  challenge 
of  his  enemies  at  the  moment  which  suited  their  convenienoe* 
When  the  Athenians  sailed  across  the  strait  the  next  morning, 
they  found  all  lus  ships  fully  manned,—  the  men  having  already 
taken  their  morning  meal, — and  ranged  in  perfect  order  of  bat- 

1  Zenoph.  HsUen.  ii,  1, 20, 21. 
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tie,  idtb  the  land-lbree  diBpoMd  mAof%  i&  lend  aitktMiee ;  but 
witb  strict  orders  to  aw«ft  attaek  and  moi  to  move  forward*  Koi 
daring  to  attack  him  in  such  a  posttiOQ,  yet  nnable  to  dimw  lum 
ont  by  manoenyring  all  the  day,  the  Athenians  were  at  length 
obliged  to  go  hack  to  ^gospotami.  But  Lysander  directed  a 
few  swifV-sailing  vessels  to  follow  them,  nor  would  he  soier  hai 
own  men  to  disembark  ontil  he  thus  ascertained  that  their  sea- 
men had  actually  dispersed  ashoreJ 

For  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was  repeated;  die 
Athenians  becoming  each  day  more  confident  in  their  own  supe- 
rior strength,  and  more  full  of  contempt  for  the  apparent  cowttd^ 
ioe  of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiadds  — who  from  hm 
own  private  fbrts  in  the  Chersonese  witnessed  what  was  ] 
—rode  up  to  the  station  and  remonstrated  with  the  j 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  fleet  on  this  open  shore ;  argenllj 
advising  them  to  move  round  to  Sestos,  where  they  woald  be 
both  close  to  their  own  supplies  and  safe  from  attaek,  as  JajwKik^ 
der  was  at  Lampsakus,  and  from  whence  they  ooald  go  foth  te 
fight  whenever  they  chose.  But  the  Athenian  generab, 
dally  Tydeus  and  Menander,  disregarded  his  advice,  an' 
dismissed  him  with  the  insulting  taunt,  that  they  were  bow  im 
command,  not  he.^  Continuing  thus  in  their  exposed  poeitioiiy 
the  Athenian  seamen  on  eilch  successive  day  became  mare  aad 
more  careless  of  their  enemy,  and  rash  in  dispersing  the  Aomeal 
they  returned  back  to  their  own  shore.    At  length,  on  the  Mh 


*'Xenoph.  Hellen.  if,  1, 22-24;  Flatarch,  Lysmid.  c.  lO;  Diodor.xiii,  105. 
■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,25;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  10;  Plutarch,  Alkib. 

Diodorns  (xui,  105)  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkib.  c.  8)  represent  Alkibisr 
d^s  as  wishing  to  be  readmitted  to  a  sbare  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
as  promising,  if  that  were  granted,  that  he  would  assemble  a  body  of  Thia> 
dans,  attack  Lysander  by  land,  and  compel  him  to  fight  a  battle  or  retiie. 
Plutareh  (Alkib.  c  S7)  aUudes  also  to  promises  of  this  sort  held  out  by 
Alkibiadte. 

Tet  it  is  not  likely  that  Alkibiad^s  should  have  talked  of  anything  so 
obviously  impossible.  How  could  he  bring  a  Thracian  land-force  to  attack 
Lysander,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont  f  How  eonld  he 
carry  a  land-force  across  in  the  face  of  Lysandei's  fleet. 

The  representation  of  Xenophon  (followed  in  my  text)  is  dsMr  and  intel- 
ligible. 

▼OL.  vm.  10 


nS  BISTOftT  OF 

iafy  Lywsider  ofdeied  the  fleoqt<liip8»  wMdi  lie  aeDl  Aiflii  io 
watch  ther  Athenians  on  their  retorn,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield  m  a 
signal,  as  soon  as  they  should  see  the  ships  at  their  aoehotagie 
and  the  crews  oAore  in  qnest  of  their  meaL  The  moment  he 
heboid  this  welcome  signd,  he  gave  orders  to  his  entire  fleet  to 
vow  across  as  swiftly  as  possible  from  Lampsakns  toiBgospotamif 
while  Thorax  marched  along  the  strand  with  the  land-force  in 
case  of  need.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or  deeiBive  than 
at^  surprise  of  the  Athenian  fleet  All  the  triremes  were  caiq^t 
ai  their  moorings  ashore,  some  entirely  deserted^  others  with  one 
or  at  most  two  of  the  three  tiers  of  rowers  which  formed  their 
complement.  Oat  of  all  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
only  twelve  were  foond  in  tolerable  order  and  preptfation  1 1  the 
trireme  of  Konon  himself,  together  with  a  squadron  of  seven 
under  his  immediate  orders,  and  the  consecrated  ship 
paralus,  always  manned  by  the  SKie  of  the  Ath^ian 
being  among  them.  It  was  in  Tain  that  Konon,  on  seeing  the 
fleet  of  Lysander  approaching,  employed  his  utmost  efibrts  to  get 
his  fleet  manned  and  in  some  condition  for  resistance.  The 
attempt  was  desperate,  and  the  utmost  whidi  he  could  do  watf  to 
0Kape  himself  with  the  small  squadron  of  twelve,  including  the 
parahis.  All  the  remaining  triremes,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
seventy  in  number,  were  captured  by  Lysuider  on  the  shoie, 
defbncekss,  and  seemingly  without  the  least  attempt  oti  the  part 
ef  any  one  to  resist.  He  landed,  and  made  prisoners  most  of 
the  crews  ashore,  though  some  of  them  fled  and  found  shelter  in 
the  neighboring  fdHs.  This  prodigious  and  unparalleled  vi««ory 
was  obtained,  not  merely  without  the  loss  of  a  smgle  lAnp,  but 
almost  without  that  of  a  single  man.3 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  \^en  by  Lysander,  —  which  must 
hove  been  very  great,  since  the  total  crews  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  triremes  were  not  less  than  thirty^fx  thousand  men,>^  we 


»  XeQOph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  2d ;  Ljrsias,  Orat  x»,  (^AttoX.  Aupod,)  a.  12. 

*  Xenoph.  Hetten.  ii,  1,  ^ ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  II ;  PlutanOi,  AUdfaiad. 
e.  9$ ;  Cornel.  Nepds,  Lysand.  c.  8 ;  Piiynii.  i,  45,  t. 

Diodonu  (xiii,  106)  giyes  a  different  representation  of  this  impoftvit 
iMnturfopenitidn ;  &r  lese  dear  and  trwtwortfay  than  that  of  Xenophoa. 

*  XenoplL  Hellen.  li,  1,  28.  rd^  &  6XXac  itaaof  {vai>c)  Aifoweftoc  fiU^t 


CAPTT7BE  OF  TS  WH<»iS  ITKMIAK  FLEET.  1|9 

hmm  only  of  ibre»  tfcwMMid  or  Ibar  Ikwitad  native  AtbeniMS, 
liioiigb  Uui  iMHaber  eaonot  represeiit  all  the  Batire  Atbmana  ia 
lb«  ^eei.  The  Athenian  generals  Phtlokles  and  Adeiouuitiis 
were  certainty  taken,  and  seeminglj  all  exeept  Konon.  Some 
of  tke  defeated  annament  took  refuge  in  Seetos,  whieb,  however, 
MHrread^ed  with  little  resistance  to  the  victor.  He  admitted 
them  to  capitulation,  on  condition  of  their  going  back  immediately 
to  Athens,  and  nowhere  else:  for  he  was  desirous  to  multiply  aa 
mneh  as  possible  the  numbers  assembled  in  that  city,  knowing 
well  that  the  city  would  be  the  sooner  starved  out.  Konon  too 
waa  weU  aware  that,  to  go  biick  to  Athens,  after  the  ruin  of  the 
en&ire  fleet,  was  to  become  one  of  the  certain  prisoners  in  a 
doomed  dtyf  and  to  meet,  besides,  the  indignation  of  his  fellow- 
flkiaens/so  well  deserved  by  the  generals  collectively.  Acoord* 
ingly,  he  resolved  to  take  shelter  with  Evagoras,  prince  of 
Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sending  the  paralus,  with  some 
eChevB  d  the  twelve  fugitive  triremes,  to  make  known  the  iatal 
news  at  Athens.  But  before  he  went  thither,  he  crossed  the 
•trait-^with  singular  daring,  under  the  circumstances  ^  to  Cape 
Ahamis  in  the  territory  of  Lampsakus,  where  the  great  sails  of 
Lyaander's  triremes,  always  taken  out  when  a  trireme  was  made 
leady  fiar  fighting,  lay  seemingly  unguarded.  These  sails  he 
took  away,  so  as  to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  puisu^  and 
then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cyprus.^ 

On  tbe  very  day  of  the  victory,  Lysander  sent  off  the  Milesian 
privateer  Theopompus  to  proclaim  it  at  Sparta,  who»  by  a 
wonderful  speed  of  rowing,  arrived  there  and  made  it  known  on 
the  third  day  afker  starting.  The  captured  ships  were  towed  off 
and  the  prisoners  carried  across  to  Lampsakus,  where  a  gesu^nd 
assembly  of  the  victorious  allies  was  convened,  to  determine  in 
what  nuumer  the  prisoners  should  be  treated.  In  this  assembly,  the 
most  bitter  inculpations  were  put  fcHrth  against  the  Athenians,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  recently  dealt  with  their  cap- 
tives.   The  Athenian  general  Philokles,  having  captured  a  Co- 

irpdf  TV77-  Toi>c  Sk  irXeiaTWc  &vipac  h  T^  Yi  ivviXtiev  olMtuUifU' 

>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii,  1,  29;  Diodor.  xUi,  106:  the  UittarisdiMordbHit, 
hofwerer,  oa  msay  poinls. 
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liodiiaii  and  Andrian  trireme,  bad  (ml  theerewvio  deadibflmfi- 
ii^  them  headlong  from  a  precipice.  It  was  not  diffioalt,  m 
Qreduk  warfare,  for  eadi  of  the  belligerents  to  cite  precedeatt 
of  cruelty  against  the  other ;  bat  in  this  debate,  some  speidiers 
affirmed  that  the  Athenians  had  deliberated  what  they  shoald  do 
with  their  prisoners,  in  case  they  had  been  victorious  at  .^Bgos- 
potami ;  and  that  they  had  determined  — chiefly  on  the  aiotioia  of 
Philokl^  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Adeimantus — that  they 
would  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  who  were  captured.  Whaft- 
erer  opinion  Philokl^  may  have  expressed  personally,  it  is  high* 
ly  improbable  that  any  such  determination  was  ever  taken  by  tiM 
Athenians.1  In  this  assembly  of  the  allies,  however,  besides  idl 
timt  could  be  said  against  Athens  with  truth,  doubUess  the  moaS 
extravagant  falsehoods  found  ready  credence.  All  the  Athenian 
prisoners  captured  at  ^gospotami,  three  thousand  or  fbor  thou* 
sand  in  number,  were  massacred  forthwith,  Pfail<^€8  hima^  at 
their  head.'  The  latter,  taunted  by  Lysander  with  his  cruel  ex* 
eeotion  of  the  Corinthian  and  AndrTan  crews,  disdained  to  retam 
any  answer,  but  placed  himself  in  conspicuous  vestments  at  IIm 
bead  of  the  prisoners  led  out  to  execution.  If  we  may  beiaeva 
Pansanias,  even  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  left  mboried* 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself,  more  overwhelm* 
ing  in  its  consequences,  or  more  thoroughly  disgraoelbl  to  the 
defeated  generals,  taken  collectively,  than  that  of  ^gospotami 
Whether  it  was  in  reality  very  glorious  to  Lysander,  is  doubtful; 
ibr  it  was  the  general  belief  afterwards,  not  merely  at  Athens, 
but  seemingly  in  other  pafts  of  Greece  also,  that  the  AtbeoiaB 
fleet  was  sold  to  perdition  by  the  treason  of  some  of  its  owa 
commanders.  Of  this  suspicion  both  Eonon  and  Phik>kl§s  stand 
dear.  Adeimantus  was  named  as  the  chief  traitor,  and  Tydeos 
along  with  him.3     Konon  even  preferred  an  aocusatioa  agaioBt 

*  Xenoph.  HcUcn.  ii,  1,  31.  This  story  is  given  with  variations  in  Plu- 
tarch, Lysand.  c.  9,  and  by  Cicero  de  Offic.  iii,  11.  It  is  there  the  right 
thumb  which  is  to  be  cnt  off,  and  the  determination  is  alleged  to  have  been 
taken  in  reference  to  the  iBginetans. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  32 ;  Paosan.  is,  32,  6 ;  Plutarch,  LysHnd.  c.  13. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1, 32 :  Lysias  cont.  Alkib.  A.  s.  3S ;  Paasan.  iv,  17, 2 ; 
X,  a,  5;  IsokratSs  ad  Philipp.  Or.  r,  sect.  70.  Lysias,  in  his  Aoyoc  'Eirtrd* 
fuK  (s*  58),  speaks  of  the  treason,  yet  not  as  a  matter  of  certain^. 


TESBOB  AND  SOWOW  AT  ATHENS.  fJH 

to  Ikk  eSab^^  pnhMj  hy  letter  written  home  fvom 
C^nuy  and  pef hiqM  bj  some  formal  deelaralion  made  aevefal 
jears  aAorwardSy  wken  he  retonied  to  Athena  as  riotor  from  Uie 
battle  oi  Knidus.  The  truth  of  the  disrge  cannot  be  podtivelj 
dekDoostmted,  but  all  the  ctreumstancea  of  the  battle  tend  to  ran- 
d«r  it  probable,  as  well  as  ihe  faet  that  Sonon  alone  among  all 
the  generals  was  found  in  a  decent  state  of  preparataoo.  Indeed 
we  may  add,  that  the  utter  impotence  and  inertness  of  the 
anmeroas  Athenian  fleet  daring  the  whoie  summer  of  405  B.O* 
oonspire  to  suggest  a  similar  exphmation.  Nor  could  Lysander, 
aaatw  as  he  was  of  all  the  treasures  of  Cyrus,  apply  any  poiw 
tkm  ioi  them  more  efficacbusly  than  in  corrupting  the  miyority  of 
the  aiz  Athenian  generals,  so  as  to  nullify  all  the  energy  and 
aMityof  Eoaon. 

The  great  defeat  of  iBgospotami  took  place  about  Sq>tember 
4il6  ».€.  It  was  made  known  at  Peirmis  by  the  paralns,  whiflh 
anived  there  during  the  nig^t,  coming  straight  from  the  Hdlea- 
pant.  Such  a  moment  ^d  distress  and  agony  had  never  beeD 
^iperieaoed  at  Athens.  The  terrible  disaster  in  Sicily  had 
beoeme  known  to  the  people  by  degrees,  widiout  any  auth<HiBed 
reporter;  Iwt  here  was  the  o£kial  messenger,  frosh  from  the  aooaa^ 
kaving  no  rocmi  to  question  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  or  the 
laaeparable  ruin  impending  oTcr  the  city.  The  wailing  and  cries 
«f  woe,  firtt  beginning  in  Feineus,  were  transmitted  by  the 
gnaxds  stationed  on  the  Long  Walls  up  to  the  city.  ^  On  that 
night  (says  Xenophon)  not  a  man  8lep^»  not  merely  from  sorrow 
for  the  past  calamity,  but  from  t^ror  for  the  future  fato  wiih 
which  they  themselves  werp  now  menaced,  a  retribution  finr 
what  they  had  th^ttselre?  inflicted  on  the  iBginetans,  Meliaa% 
Skiooeans,  and  others,''  After  this  night  of  misery,  they  met  in 
pobiic  assembly  ao  the  following  day,  resolving  to  make  the  besi 


Cornelias  Kepos  (Lysand.  c.  1 ;  Alcib.  c.  8)  notices  only  the  disorder  of 
the  Athenifin  armament,  not  the  cormption  of  the  generals,  as  having  caused 
tiie  defeat    Nor  does  Diodoms  notice  the  comiption  (xiii,  105). 

Both  these  anthors  seem  to  have  copied  from  Theopompns,  in  describ- 
uig  the  battle  of  .Sigospotami.  His  description  differs  on  msny  points 
horn  that  of  Xenophon  ( Theopomp.  I'ragm.  8,  ed.  IHdot ). 

1  Demosthen.  de  Fals.  Legat  p.  401,  c.  57. 
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preparations  they  oould  for  a  sSege,  to  put  the  walls  in  Ml  slate 
of  defence,  and  to  block  up  two  out  of  the  thtee  ports.^  For 
Athens  thus  to  renounce  her  maritime  action,  the  pride  and  glmy 
of  the  dtj  ever  since  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  to  confine  her- 
self to  a  defensive  attitude  within  her  own  walls,  was  a  humilSa- 
tion  which  left  nothing  worse  to  be  endured  except  actual  famine 
and  surrender. 

Lysander  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Athens.  He  knew  that  no  farther  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine, 
and  few  supplies  from  other  quarters,  could  now  reach  Athens ; 
and  that  the  power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  against  blockade  mmt 
necessarily  be  very  limited ;  the  more  limited,  the  greater  the 
numbers  accumulated  within  it  Accordingly,  he  permitted  the 
Athenian  garrisons  which  capitulated,  to  go  only  to  Athens,  and 
nowhere  else.3  His  first  measure  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  Chalk§don  and  Byzantium,  where  he  placed  the  Laoediem^- 
nian  Sthenelaus  as  harmost,  with  a  garriscm.  Next,  he  passed  to 
Lesbos,  where  he  made  similar  arrangements  at  Mityl§n§  and 
other  dties.  In  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which  now 
came  under  his  power,  he  constituted  an  oligarchy  of  ten  native 
citizens,  chosen  from  among  his  most  daring  and  unscrupulous 
partisans,  and  called  a  dekarchy,  or  dekadarchy,  to  govern  in 
eonjunction  with  the  LaoedsBmonian  harmost  Eteonikna  was 
sent  to  the  Thradan  dties  which  had  been  in  dependenee  on 
Athens,  to  introduce  similar  changes.  In  Thasus,  however,  this 
diange  was  stained  by  lauch  bloodshed :  there  was  a  numerous 
philo-Athenian  party  whom  Lysander  caused  to  be  allured  out 
ef  their  place  of  concealment  into  the  temple  of  Heraklds,  under 
the  false  assurance  of  an  amnesty :  when  assembled  under  tins 
pledge,  they  were  all  put  to  death.3  Sanguinary  proceedings  <^ 
the  like  character,  many  in  the  presence  of  Lysander  hj^^lf, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2, 3 ;  Diodor.  ziii,  107. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  2;  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  13. 

*  Corneliiu  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2 ;  Polyan.  i,  45,  4.    It  would  fippew  that 

^tiUe  is  the  tame  incident  which  Plntarch  (Lysand.  c.  19)  reoonnts  as  if  ilie 

Milesians,  not  the  Thasians,  were  the  parties  suffering.    It  cannot  well  b< 

the  Milesians,  however)  if  we  compare  chapter  8  of  Plntaroh's  lAfo  <^  Ly- 


8UBV£BS]0K  OF  TBE  ATHEKUK  EMPIBE.  ^g 

iogetlier  with  lai^  expulsions  of  dtizena  obnoxious  to  hts  new 
ddcarchieSy  signalized  everywhere  the  substitution  of  Spartan 
Air  Athenian  ascendency.^  But  nowhere,  except  at  Samos,  did 
the  citizens  or  the  philo- Athenian  party  in  the  cities  continue 
any  open  hostility,  or  resist  by  force  Lysander's  entrance  and  his 
feyolutionary  changes.  At  Samos,  they  still  held  out :  the  people 
had  too  much  dread  of  that  oligarchy,  whom  they  had  expelled  in 
the  insurrection  of  412  b.c.,  to  yield  without  a  &rther  struggle.^ 
With  this  single  reserve,  every  city  in  alliance  or  dependence 
upon  Athens  submitted  without  resistance  both  to  the  supremacy 
and  the  subversive  measures  of  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral. 

The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and  Athens  left 
idtogether  alone.  What  was  hardly  less  painful,  all  her  kleruchs, 
or  out-citizens,  whom  she  had  formerly  planted  in^gina,  Melee, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Cher* 
SQoese,  were  now  deprived  of  their  properties  and  driven  home.' 

'  Plntaich,  Lysand.  c.  13.  iroXAai^  irapayivofuvo^  airrbc  a^yaic  luH  ov- 
PtKfiaX^,f^v  roi)f  Tuv  i^iXuv  kx&podc,  etc. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  6.  eiM^  6^  koI  v  aTiXij  'EXXtic  cu^eiarrfKei  'A^ 
Vatwv,  ttX^i*  'Lafiiuv  ovroi  <J^,  <r<^ydg  rCw  ')'vopifMv  iroi^ffavTe^^  Karelxov 

I  interpret  the  words  er(^yctc  rCtv  yvopifiov  iroi^avrcc  to  refer  to  the 
violent  reTeintion  at  Samos,  described  in  Tbocyd.  viii,  21,  whereby  the 
Diigarchy  were  dispossessed  and  a  democratical  goyemment  established. 
The  word  a^aydf  is  used  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  y,  4,  U),  in  a  subsequent 
passage,  to  describe  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  effected  by  Pelopidas 
and  his  friends  at  Thebes.  It  is  true  that  we  might  rather  have  expected 
the  preterite  participle  'jrewoiriKOTeg  than  the  aorist  irotrfffavrec*  But  this 
employment  of  the  aorist  participle  in  a  preterite  sense  is  not  ancom* 
mon  with  Xenophon :  see  KartfyopffffttCf  ^o^od  i,  1,  31 ;  ytvofupovg,  i,  7,  11 ; 
11,2,20. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improbable  that  the  Samians  should  have  chosen 
this  occasion  to  make  a  fresh  massacre  of  their  oligarchical  citizens,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  represents.  The  democratical  Samians  must  have  been  now  hum- 
bled and  intimidated,  seeing  their  subjugation  approaching ;  and  only  de> 
termined  to  hold  out  by  finding  themselves  already  so  deeply  compromised 
through  the  former  revolution.  Nor  would  Lysander  have  spared  them  per- 
sonally afterwards,  as  we  shall  find  that  he  did,  when  he  had  them  substan- 
^  tially  in  his  power  (ii,  3,  6),  if  they  had  now  committed  any  fresh  political 
massacre. 

•  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii,  8, 1 ;  ii,  10,  4 ;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iv,  31.  CJom- 
pare  Demosthen.  eont.  Leptin.  c.  24,  p.  491. 
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The  leading  pbOo-Atheiiiaii%  too»  at  Tbasus,  By«awtinni|  tmi 

other  dependent  citiesy^  were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  id 
the  like  state  of  destitution,  and  to  seek  shelter  at  Athens.  Ererjr* 
thing  thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the  impoverishment,  and  tbe 
manifold  suffering,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  within  her  walk. 
Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  present  calamity,  however,  and 
yet  worse  prospects  for  the  future,  the  Athenians  prepared,  sa 
best  they  could,  for  an  honorable  resistance. 

It  was  one  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  harmony,  and  to  interest  all  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  by  re* 
moving  every  sort  of  disability  under  which  individual  dtiaaeot 
might  now  be  suffering.  Accordingly,  Fatrokleid^  — having  first 
obtained  special  permission  from  the  people,  wiUiout  which  It 
would  have  been  unconstitutional  to  make  any  proposition  for 
abrogating  sentences  judically  passed,  or  releasing  debtors  r^gii* 
lariy  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  -^  submitted  a  decree  Midk 
as  had  never  been  mooted  since  the  period  when  Athens  was  in 
a  condition  equally  desperate,  during  the  advancing  march  of 
Xerxes.  All  debtors  to  the  state,  either  recent  or  of  long  stand* 
ing ;  all  official  persons  now  under  investigation  by  the  Logistae, 
or  about  to  be  brought  before  the  dikastery  on  the  usual  accoon- 
tability  after  office ;  all  persons  who  were  liquidating  by  instal- 
ment debts  due  to  the  public,  or  had  given  bail  for  sums  thus  owing; 
all  persons  who  had  been  condemned  either  to  total  disfranchiae- 
ment,  or  to  some  specific  disqualification  or  disability ;  nay,  even 
all  those  who,  having  been  either  members  or  auxiliaries  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  had  stood  trial  afterwards,  and  had  been  con- 
demned to  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  penalties,  all  these 
persons  were  pardoned  and  released;  every  register  of  the 
penalty  or  condemnation  being  directed  to  be  destroyed.  From 
this  comprehensive  pardon  were  excepted :  Those  among  the 
Four  Hundred  who  had  fied  from  Athens  without  standing  their 

A  great  number  of  new  proprietors  acquired  land  in  the  Chersonese 
through  the  Lacedaemonian  sway,  doubtless  in  place  of  these  dispossessed 
Athenians ;  perhaps  by  purchase  at  a  low  price,  but  most  probably  by 
appropriation  without  purchase  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iy,  8,  5). 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  2, 1 ;  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  14,  p.  474.  Ek- 
phantns  and  the  other  Thasian  exiles  received  the  grant  of  MXeia,  or 
hnmimity  ftom  the  peculiar  chaiges  imposed  upon  metics  at  Athens. 
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Irkd ;  those  who  had  be^i  condemned  either  to  exile  or  to  death 
bj  the  Areopagus,  or  anj  of  the  other  constitated  tribonals  for 
homicide,  or  for  subversion  of  the  public  liberty.  Not  merely  the 
fmblie  registers  of  all  the  condemnations  thus  released  were 
indered  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  was  forbidden,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  any  private  citizen  to  keep  a  copy  of  them,  or  to  make 
my  allusion  to  such  misfortunes.^ 

Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  and  forgiveness  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  in  this  decree  of  Patrokleid^s,  the  general  body 
of  citisens  swore  to  each  other  a  solemn  pledge  of  mutual  har- 
mony in  the  acropolis.^  The  reconciliation  thus  introduced  enabled 
them  the  better  to  bear  up  under  their  distress  ;3  especially  as  the 
pers<His  relieved  by  the  amnesty  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  men 
politicaUy  disaffected,  like  the  exiles.  To  restore  the  latter,  was 
a  measure  which  no  one  thought  of:  indeed,  a  large  proportioa 
of  them  had  been  and  were  still  at  Dekeleia,  assisting  the  Lace- 
demonians in  their  warfare  against  Athens.^  But  even  th^  moat 
jotident  internal  measures  could  do  little  for  Athens  in  reference 
to  her  capital  difficulty,  that  of  procuring  subsistence  for  the  nu- 
merous population  within  her  walls,  augmented  every  day  bj 
outlying  garrisons  and  citizens.  She  had  long  been  shut  out  froai 
the  produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at  Dekeleia ;  she  obtained 
netl^ng  from  Euboea,  and  since  the  late  defeat  of  ^gospotami, 
noting  from  the  Euxine,  from  Thrace,  or  from  the  islands.  Per- 
haps some  com  may  still  have  reached  her  from  Cyprus,  and  her 
fioiall  remaining  navy  did  what  was  possible  to  keep  Peirseus 
sapplied,^  in  spite  of  the  menacing  prohibitions  of  Lysander,  pre- 

*  This  interesting  decree  or  psephism  of  Patrokleides  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Oration  of  AndokidSs  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  76-80:  "A  S*  elptirat  6§a- 
Xehltai  fjL^  KeKTri<r&ai  Idiq,  firfSevl  i^elvai,  fiv^h  /ivrfatKOK^aai  (iridhrore, 

•  Andokid.  de  Myst.  b.  76.    Koi  irianv  aXXifXot^  irepl  6fwvolac  Sovvai  h 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  11.  rot)f  uTifiov^  kniTiftov^  Trot^aavreg  Uaprepow, 

*  AndokidSs  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  80-101 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xviii,  De  Bonis 
Niciffi  Fratr.  sect.  9. 

At  what  particular  moment  the  severe  condemnatory  decree  had  been 
passed  by  the  Athenian  assembly  against  the  exiles  serving  with  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  at  Dekeleia,  we  do  not  know.    The  decree  is  mentioned 
by  Lykurgns,  cont  Leokrat.  sects.  122, 123,  p.  164. 
»  Isokratfts  adv.  Kallimachum,  sect.  71;  compare  Andokidii  de  Reditu 
VOL.  vm.  10»  l^^oo- 
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ceding  hii  arrival  to  biock  it  up  eflbotoslly ;  but  to  i 
anj  stodE  for  a  siege,  was  atterl  j  impossible. 

At  lei^h,  about  November,  405  b«c.,  Lysander  readied  the 
fiaronie  gulf,  having  sent  intimation  beforehand,  both  to  Agia  and 
to  the  Laoedaemooians,  that  he  was  approaching  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  triremes.  The  full  Lacedemonian  and  Pelopomie- 
Bian  force  (all  except  the  Argeians),  under  king  Fausanias,  was 
marched  into  Attica  to  meet  him,  and  encamped  in  the  prednet 
ef  Acad§mu6,  at  the  gates  of  Athens ;  while  Lysander,  first  comb- 
ing to  iEgina  with  his  overwhelming  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sail ;  next,  ravaging  Salamis,  blocked  up  completely  the  har- 
bor of  Peiraeus.  It  was  one  of  his  first  measures  to  collect  together 
the  remnant  whidi  he  could  find  of  the  ^ginetan  and  Meiiaii 
populations,  whom  Athens  had  expelled  and  destroyed ;  and  to 
mtore  to  them  the  possession  of  their  andent  islands.^ 

Though  all  hope  had  now  fied,  the  pride,  the  resoliition,  and 
liie  despair  of  Athens,  still  enabled  her  dtizens  to  bear  up ;  nor 
was  it  until  some  men  actuHly  began  to  die  of  hunger,  that  tli^ 
aent  propositions  to  entreat  peace.  Even  then  thdr  prc^sitkna 
were  not  without  dignity.  They  pr(^M>sed  to  Agis  to  become  aliki 
af  Sparta,  retaining  their  walls  entire  and  thdr  fortified  harbor 
af  Peiraeus.  Agis  referred  the  envoys  to  the  ephors  at  Sp«ia»to 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a  statement  of  their  pn>po> 
dtions.  But  the  ephors  did  not  even  deign  to  acknit  the  emy^oy* 
to  an  interview,  but  sent  messengers  to  meet  ^m  at  SeUasiaea 
the  frontier  of  Laoonia,  desiring  that  they  would  go  back  aad 
eome  again  prepared  with  something  more  admissible^  and 
acquainting  them  at  the  same  time  that  no  proposition  could  be 
received  which  did  not  include  the  demolition  of  the  Long  WaUs, 
for  a  continuous  length  of  ten  stadia.  With /this  gloomy  reply 
the  envoys  returned.  Notwithstanding  all  the  sufieiing  in  die 
dty,'the  senate  and  people  would  not  consent  even  to  take  sndi 
humiliating  terms  into  consideration.  A  senator  named  Arche- 
stratus,  who  advised  that  they  should  be  accepted,  was  placed  in 


sac,  sect.  21,  and  Lysias  cont.  Diogeiton.  Or.  xxxii,  sect.  22,  aboat  Cjpms 
and  the  Chersonefle,  as  ofdinaiy  sonrces  of  supply  of  eom  to  Athens. 
>  Xenoph.  Hellen.ii,  2,  9}  Diodor.  xiii,  107. 
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tmkofy,  aftd  a  geotnl  vote  wm  passed,!  on  the  profHwitkni  of 
Kleophoiiy  forbidding  any  todi  motion  in  futofe. 

Saek  a  vote  deoHHistrates  the  conrageoos  patienee  both  of  the 
senatcr  jmd  the  people ;  hot  nnhappilj  it  supplied  no  improved 
praipec^  while  the  goffering  within  the  walls  oontinaed  to 
beeome  more  and  more  aggravated.  Under  these  cireamstanees, 
Theramends  offered  himself  to  the  people  to  go  as  envoy  to  Lj- 
Mffider  and  Sparta,  affirming  that  he  shoald  be  aUe  to  detect  wbit 
^  real  intention  of  the  ephors  was  in  regard  to  Athens,  whether 
they  really  intended  to  root  oat  the  population  and  sell  them  at 
ilavea.  He  pretended,  farther,  to  possess  personal  influence 
fowided  on  oircumstanees  which  he  ooold  not  divulge,  such  at 
woold  very  probably  insoie  a  mitigation  €^  the  doom.  He  was 
accordingly  sent,  in  spite  of  strong  protest  fitmi  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  and  otheiB, — but  with  no  express  powers  to  oonclode, 
— mmpty  to  inquire  and  report  We  hear  with  astonishment  that 
be  remamed  more  than  three  months  as  ccmipanion  of  Lysander, 
who,  he  alleged,  had  detained  hi-,  thus  long,  and  had  only 
aeqaainted  him,  after  the  fourth  month  had  begun,  that  no  one 
b^  the  epbors  had  any  power  to  grant  peace.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  Theramen^  by  this  long  delay,  to  wear  oat 
Uie  patience  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  bring  them  into  such  a  state 
of  intolerable  suffering,  that  they  would  submit  to  any  terms  of 
peace  which  would  only  bring  provisions  into  the  town.  In  this 
sdieme  he  completely  succeeded;  and  considering  how  great 
were  the  privations  of  the  people  even  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been 
able  to  sustain  proti-acted  and  increasing  famine  for  three  monthfl 
longer.^ 

We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these  last  moments 
of  imperial  Athens.  We  find  only  an  heroic  endurance  di^ayed, 
to  su^  a  point  that  numbers  actually  died  of  starvation,  without 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2, 12-15 ;  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  sects.  10-12. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  16 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  19 ; 
Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Erafeosthen.  sects.  6&*-7l. 

See  Ml  illostration  of  the  great  snffeiing  dning  the  siege,  in  Zmophim, 
Apolog.  Socrat  s.  18. 
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aaj  ofier  to  sun^sndor  on  homilktiiig  co&ditioiid*^  Aniidal  Hie 
general  acrimony,  and  exBspeam^bed  special  aatifMUiliieB,  arising  out 
of  SQch  a  state  of  misery,  the  leading  men  wko  stood  oat  most; 
earnestly  for  prolonged  resistance  became  sneoessirely  victims  to 
the  prosecutions  of  their  enemies.  The  demagogue  Kleon^hoii 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the  accusation  of  having 
evaded  his  military  duty  ;  the  senate,  whose  temper  and  proceed- 
ings he  had  denounced,  constituting  itself  a  portion  of  the  dika»> 
tery  which  tried  him,  contrary  both  to  the  forms  and  the  spirit 
of  Athenian  judicatures.^  Such  proceedings,  however,  thoof^ 
denounced  by  orators  in  subsequent  years  as  having  contrilMri>6d 
to  betray  the  dty  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  appear  to  have 
been  without  any  serious  influence  on  the  result^  which  wm 
brought  about  purely  by  famine. 

By  the  time  that  Theramen^s  returned  ailer  his  long  abaenee, 
so  terrible  had  the  pressure  become,  that  he  was  s«it  forth  i 
with  instructions  to  conclude  peace  upon  any  terms.  On  ] 
ing  Sellasia,  and  acquainting  the  ephors  tluit  he  had  come  with 
unlimited  powers  for  peace,  he  was  permitted  to  come  to  Sfavl^ 
where  the  assembly  of  the  Feloponnesian  confederacy  was  con- 
vened, to  settle  on  what  terms  peace  should  be  granted.  The 
leading  allies,  especially  Corinthians  and  Thebans,  reoommeoded 
that  no  agreement  should  be  entered  into,  nor  any  farther  meas^ 
uxe  kept,  with  this  hated  enemy  now  in  their  power ;  but  that  the 
name  of  Athens  should  be  rooted  out^  and  the  population  sold  for 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii^  2, 15-21}  compare  Isokrat^,  Areopagit.  Or.  rii, 
sect  73. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  sects.  15, 16, 17  j  Orat.  xxx,  cent.  ITiko- 
mach.  sects.  13-17. 

This  serais  the  most  probable  story  as  to  the  death  of  Eleophon,  though 
the  accoimts  are  not  all  consistent,  and  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  especially 
(Hellen.  i,  7, 35),  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Lysias.  Xenophon  coooeiTed 
Kleophon  as  having  perished  earlier  than  this  period,  in  a  sedition  {^ra- 
aeoc  Ttvoc  yevofUvijc  ^v  ^  KXeo^w  dve^ave),  before  the  flight  of  Kallixenoi 
from  his  recognizances.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  KalUxenus  coold  have 
been  still  nnder  recognizance,  daring  this  period  of  suffering  between  the 
battle  of  iBgospotami  and  the  capture  of  Athens.  He  must  have  escaped 
before  that  battle.  Neither  long  detention  of  an  accnsed  party  in  prison, 
before  trial,  nor  long  postponement  of  trial  when  he  was  under  recognizance^ 
were  at  all  in  Athenian  habits. 
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Akv^  MiojofOieellwraliMaeooMdedtheiMMnew^wlhM 
ii^lMld  have  piobaUj  oomnunded  a  mi^ritj,  bad  it  not  beeo  for 
ike  resolute  of>position  of  the  Lacedftinoiuaitf  theaselTos ;  who 
dl^lared  unequivocaUj  that  they  would  never  consent  to  aanihi- 
lale  or  enslaTe  a  citj  which  had  rendered  such  capital  aeryice  to 
afi  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  great  common  danger  from  the  Per- 
sians.! Lysander  farther  calculated  on  so  dealing  with  Athens, 
89  to  make  her  into  a  dependency,  and  an  Instrument  of  increased 
power  to  Sparta,  apart  from  her  allies.  Peace  was  accordingly 
granted  on  the  following  conditions :  That  the  Long  Walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  Peira&us  should  be  destroyed ;  Ahat  the  Athe* 
nians  should  eyacuate  all  their  foreign  possessions,  and  confine 
tinmselves  to  their  own  territory ;  that  they  should  surrender  all 
tiMr  ships  of  war;  that  they  should  readmit  all  their  exiles; 
ftatthey  should  become  allies  ij£  Sparta,  following  her  leadership 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  recognizing  the  same  enemies  and 
fneiKls** 

Wiib  this  document,  writtra  according  to  Lacedssmonian  prao- 
tiiee  on  a  skytal^-^or  roll  intended  to  go  round  a  stick,  of  which 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  u,  3,  19;  yi,  5,  35-46;  Flutarch,  Lysand.  cl9. 

The  Thebans,  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  soliciting  aid  from 
iik$  AAmdmn  agaiaat  Sparta,  disavowed  this  proposition  of  their  delegate 
Srianthns,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Boeotian  contingent  serving  onder 
Lysander  at  ^gospotami,  honored  in  that  character  bj  having  his  statue 
erected  at  Delphi,  along  with  the  other  allied  leaders  who  took  part  in  the 
battle,  and  along  with  Lysander  and  Eteonikns  (Pansan.  x,  9, 4). 

It  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  so  habitual  with  Isokrat^  to  serve  a  pivsem 
purpose,  when  he  sajs  that  the  Thebans  were  the  09dy  parties,  aaaong  all  tht 
BBioponBesiaa  confederates,  who  gave  this  harsh  anti-Athauaa  yota  {U^ 
batds,  Orat.  Plataic.  Or.  xiv,  sect.  34). 

Demosthenes  says  that  the  Phocians  gave  their  vote,  in  the  same  synod, 
again^  the  Tbeban  proposition  (Demosth.  de  Eals.  Legat  c.  2S,  p.  361 ). 

It  wema  from  DMor.  xv,  63,  aad  PolysftD.  i,  45,  5,  as  well  as  from  some 
passages  i&  Xenopfaon  himself,  that  tixe  motives  of  the  XiaoedsBmmiiaiis,  la 
thus  resisting  the  proposition  of  the  Thebans  against  Athens,  worn  fomded 
la  poHey  more  ^aa  in  generoetty. 

*  SJSBOph.  Hdlen.  ii,  S,  80;  Plntsrch,  Lysaad.  o.  14  ;  Diodor.ziii,  167. 
Phitarch  gives  the  express  words  of  the  LacedMmoniaa  deerea,  some  sf 
which  words  are  very  perplexing.  The  conjecture  of  Q.  Hermaao,  alxp^doire 
JMiindordypJ^dArrar,  haiha«adoptediaitoliwtextofPhiianAbySiitte- 
ais,  though  it  seems  very  uncertain. 
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die  Lacedasmoiimn  Qomnumder  bad  alw«^  m^  tmiAe  efk$ii» 
another,  correspooding, — Theraniesdfi  west  back  to  AUmsm.  As 
he  entered  the  city,  a  miserable  crowd  docked  round  hi«^  in  dis* 
tress  and  terror  lest  he  should  have  £Euled  altogether  in  Im  mumiL 
The  dead  and  the  dying  had  now  become  so  numerous,  that  peaee 
at  any  price  was  a  boon ;  nevertheless,  when  he  aanouooed  in  the 
assembly  the  terms  of  which  he  was  bearer,  strongly  reoommead- 
ing  submission  to  the  Lacedemonians  as  the  only  course  now 
open,  there  was  still  a  high-spirited  minority  who  entered  their 
protest,  and  preferred  death  by  famine  to  such  insupportable' 
disgrace.  The  large  majority,  however,  accepted  themi  and  4he 
acceptance  was  made  known  to  Lysander.^ 

It  was  on  the  16th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Munychion,^ — about 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  —  that  this  victorious  oomniaadar 
sailed  into  the  Peirssus,  twenty-seven  years,  almost  exactly,  after 
that  surprise  of  Flatsea  by  the  Thebans,  which  opened  the  Pdb- 
ponnesian  war.  Along  with  him  came  the  Athenian  ezile^ 
several  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  serving  with  his  armjy^ 
and  assisting  him  with  their  counsel.  To  the  population  of  Athens 
generally,  his  entry  was  an  immediate  relief,  in  spite  of  tbe  cruel 
degradation,  or  indeed  political  extinction,  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  At  least  it  averted  the  sufferings  and  horrors  at 
famine,  and  permitted  a  decent  interment  of  the  many  unhapfiir 
victims  who  had  already  perished.  ^  The  Lacedaemonians,  both 
naval  and  military  force,  under  Lysander  and  Agis,  continued  ia 
occupation  of  Athens  until  the  conditions  of  the  peace  had  been 
fulfilled.  All  the  triremes  in  Peirseus  were  carried  away  by  Ly* 
Sander,  except  twelve,  which  he  permitted  the  Athenians  to  retain: 
the  ephors,  in  their  skytal^  had  left  it  to  his  discretion  what 
number  he  would  thus  allow.4    The  unfinished  ships  in  the  do(^* 

»  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii,  2,  23.  Lysias  (Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  71)  Uyi 
the  blame  of  this  wretched  and  hnmiUaiang  peace  upon  Tfaeramente^  idio 
plainly  ought  not  to  be  leqniied  to  bear  it ;  compare  Lysias,  OraL  x]ii,eoiit 
Agorat  sects.  12-20. 

'  Flntarch,  Lysand.  c.  15.  He  says,  however,  that  thk  was  abo  tha  day 
on  whioh  the  Atheniaiv  gained  the  battle  of  R^Iamtii^  xhis  is  iaoomet: 
that  victory  was  gained  in  the  month  Boediomion. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2, 18. 

«Xenoph.HeUen.ii,2,  90;ii,3,8;  nirtMiii,l7Mad.cli.  Ub  ^bm 
Ae  contents  of  the  skytald  mtMh. 
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7«rte  were  hm»tj  and  tbe  arsenals  themselves  ruined.i  To 
deoMlish  Uie  Long  Walk  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeos,  was 
'Ibonteveri  a  wcnrk  of  some  time ;  and  a  certain  number  of  days 
were  giaated  to  the  Athenians,  within  which  it  was  required  to 
he  oom{deted.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  LacedaBmonians 
and  their  allies  all  lent  a  hand,  with  the  full  pride  and  exultation 
of  conquerors}  amidst  women  playing  the  flute  and  dancers 
downed  with  wreaths ;  mingled  with  joyful  exclamations  from 
the  Feloponnesian  allies,  that  this  was  the  first  day  of  Grecian 
freedom*^  How  many  days  were  allowed  for  this  humiliating  duty 
impoeed  upon  Athenian  hands,  of  demolishing  the  elaborate,  tute* 
lary,  and  commanding  woiks  of  their  forefathers,  we  are  not  told* 
'But  the  business  was  not  completed  within  the  intenral  named, 
ao  that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up  to  the  letter  of  the  condi- 
4ioHs,  and  had  therefore,  by  strict  construction,  forfeited  their  til|^ 
to  the  peace  granted.^  The  interval  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  prolonged ;  probably  considering  that  for  the  real  labor,  as 
well  as  the  melancholy  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  too 
^liort  a  time  had  been  allowed  at  first. 

It  iq^pears  that  Lysander,  afler  assisting  at  the  solemn  oere^ 
mony  of  beginning  to  demolish  the  walls,  and  making  such  a 
Weadi  as  left  Athens  without  any  substantial  means  of  resistanoCy 
i^  not  remain  to  complete  the  work,  but  withdrew  with  a  porti<m 
of  his  fieet  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Samos  which  still  held  out, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  see  that  the  conditions  imposed  were 
fiifiSlled.4  After  so  long  an  endurance  of  extreme  misery,  doubi- 
tes  the  general  population  thought  of  little  except  relief  from 
famine  and  its  accompaniments,  without  any  disposition  to  con- 

'  Plutarch,  Ljsand.  c  15 }  Lysias  cont  Agorat.  sect.  50.  ^ti  Se  rii  reixn  <5j 
KaTtOKvn^,  KoX  al  v^ec  fok  voXefiioic  napedo^ffaVf  Kol  rd  ve6pia  Ka&ypi<^n 
sto. 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  23.  Kai  rd  reixv  KareaicawTov  im'  ailXriTpidu* 
ffwi^  vpodvfuq^  vofii^ovrec  i«e«v9»  r^  ^ftipav  rf  *EXXaSt  &pxeiv  r^  kXev- 
^epiac. 

Pliitsrcfa,  Lygand.  e.  15. 

'  JjfmaB  coat.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii,  sect  75,  p.  431,  R. ;  Plutarch,  Lysand. 
c.  15j  Diodor.  xiv,  3. 

*  Lyuinder  dedicated  a  golden  crown  to  Ath^nd  in  the  acropolis,  which  is 
racdvded  In  the  inscfiptions  among  tbe  articles  belonging  to  the  goddess. 

See  Bo«»kh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Attic  Nos.  IMMSS,  p.  SW. 
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tmd  agaiDBt  the  flat  of  their  conquerors.  Tf  9ome  Mg^pirHed 
men  formed  an  exception  to  the  pervading  depressioQ,  an^i  s^ 
kept  up  their  courage  against  better  days,  there  was  at  tbe  same 
time  a  party  of  totally  opposite  character,  to  irhom  tbe  prostrate 
condition  of  Athens  was  a  source  of  revenge  for  the  pasft^  exul- 
tation for  the  present,  and  ambitious  projects  for  the  fatnre. 
These  were  partly  the  remnant  of  that  factimi  which  had  8^  up, 
aeren  years  before,  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  and  still 
more,  the  exiles,  including  several  members  of  the  Four  Hundred,^ 
who  now  flocked  in  from  all  quarters.  Many  of  them  had  been 
long  serving  at  Dekeleia,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  tbe  foree 
blockading  Athens.  These  exiles  now  revisited  the  acropolis  as 
conquerors,  and  saw  with  delight  the  full  acoompUshment  of  that 
fbreign  occupation  at  which  many  of  them  had  aimed  seven  years 
ttfore,  when  they  constructed  the  fortress  of  Eoleion^a,  as  a 
means  of  insuring  their  own  power.  Though  the  conditions  isi- 
posed  extinguished  at  once  the  imperial  character,  the  nunritif&e 
power,  the  honor,  and  the  independence  of  Athens,  these  men 
were  as  eager  as  LyBander  to  carry  them  all  into  execotiofi ; 
because  the  continuance  of  the  Athenian  democnu^  was  now 
entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  because  his  establishment  of  oligareiii«B 
in  the  other  subdued  cities  plainly  intimated  what  he  would  do  m 
this  great  focus  of  Grecian  democratical  impulse. 

Among  these  exiles  were  comprised  Aristodemns  and  Aristo* 
lelfe,  both  seemingly  persons  of  importance,  the  former  having 
at  one  time  been  one  of  the  Hellenotamiae,  the  first  financial  office 
of  the  imperial  democracy,  and  the  latter  an  active  member  of 
the  Four  Hundred ;«  also  Charikl^s,  who  had  been  so  distinguished 
for  his  violence  in  the  Investigation  respecting  the  Hermae,  and 
another  man,  of  whom  we  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  historical 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  s.  80. 

«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  11,  2,  IS ;  U,  3, 46  j  Plutarch,  Vit  x,  Orator.  Vit  Lycug. 
init. 

M.  E.  Meier,  in  his  Commentary  on  Lykni^gns,  eonBtmea  this  passage  of 
Platardi  differently,  so  that  the  penon  therein  8|>ecified  as  exile  would  be, 
not  Aristodemns,  but  the  grandfather  of  Lykargus.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  construction  jostified :  see  Meier,  Oomm.  de  Lykoiy.  Vit4,  p.  iv,  (Hall 
1847). 

Respecting  Chariklds,  see  telsat^  Oratr  xvi,  De  Blgis,  s.  fta. 
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knowleclge  in  detail,  Eritiaay  son  of  EaBflBsdmiB.  He  liad  beea 
among  the  persons  accused  as  having  been  oonoemed  in  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hennss^  and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time 
important  in  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  philosophical 
ivorld  of  Athens,  To  all  three,  his  abilities  qualified  him  to  do 
honor.  Both  his  poetry,  in  the  Solonian  or  moralizing  vein,  and 
ills  eloquence,  published  specimens  of  which  remained  in  the  Au* 
gu^tan  age,  were  of  no  ordinary  merit  His  wealth  was  large, 
and  his  family  among  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  in  Ath* 
ens  :  one  of  his  ancestors  had  been  friend  and  companion  of  the 
lawgiver  Solon.  He  was  himself  maternal  uncle  of  the  philoso* 
pher  Plato,^  and  had  frequented  the  society  of  SokratSs  so  much 
as  to  have  his  name  intimately  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  that  remarkable  man.  We  know  neither  the  cause,  nor 
even  the  date  of  his  exile,  except  so  far,  as  that  he  was  not  in 
banishment  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hon- 
di^  and  that  he  toiu  in  banishment  at  the  time  when  the  gear 
erals  were  condemned  after  the  battle  of  Ai^ussb.^  He  had 
passed  the  time,  or  a  part  of  the  time,  of  his  exile  in  Thessaly^ 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary  feuds  carried  on 
among  the  oligarchical  parties  of  that  Uiwless  country.  He  ia 
said  to  have  embraced,  along  with  a  leader  named,  or  surname^ 
Prometheus,  what  passed  for  the  democratical  side  in  Thessaly; 
arming  the  penestss,  or  serfs,  against  their  masters.^  What  tiie 
ocoiduct  and  dispositions  of  Kritias  had  been  before  this  period 
we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  he  brought  with  him  now,  on  return- 

'  See  Stallbaum's  Preface  to  the  CharmidSs  of  Plato,  his  note  on  the 
Timsens  of  Plato,  p.  20,  E,  and  the  Scholia  on  the  same  passage. 

Kritias  is  introduced  as  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  four  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues ;  Protagoras,  Charmid^,  TlmcBus,  and  Kritias ;  the  last  only  a 
fragment,  not  to  mention  the  Eiyxias. 

The  small  remains  of  the  elegiac  poetiy  of  Kritias  are  to  be  found  hi 
Scbneidewln,  Delect.  Poet.  Grsec.  p.  136,  seq.  Both  Cicero  (De  Orst.  ii,  23, 
93)  and  Dionys.  Hal.  ( Judic.  de  LysiA,  c.  2,  p.  454  j  Jud-  de  IssBO,  p.  627) 
notiee  his  historical  compositions. 

About  the  ccmcem  of  Kritias  in  the  mutilation'Of  the  Hensue,  as  affirmed 
by  Diognetus,  see  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  s.  47.  He  was  first  cooam  of 
Andokidds,  by  the  mother's  side.  .  ^ 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii,  3, 35. 

3Xenoph.HeUflii.]i,8,35;  Mmorab.  i,  2»  M. 
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ing  from  exile,  not  merely  an  unmeasured  and  unprincipled  Intt 
of  power,  but  also  a  rancorous  impulse  towards  spoliation  and 
bloodshed*  which  outran  even  his  ambition,  and  ultimatelj  ruined 
both  his  party  and  himself. 

Of  all  these  returning  exiles,  animated  with  mingled  vengeance 
and  ambition,  Kritias  was  decidedly  the  leading  man,  like  Anti- 
phon  among  the  Four  Hundred  ;  partly  from  his  abilities,  partly 
from  the  superior  violence  with  which  he  carried  out  the  common 
sentiment.  At  the  present  juncture,  he  and  his  fellow-exiles 
became  the  most  important  persons  in  the  city,  as  enjoying  most 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  oligar- 
ehical  party  at  home  were  noway  behind  them,  either  in  servility 
or  in  revolutionary  fervor,  and  an  understanding  was  soon  estab- 
lished between  the  two.  Probably  the  old  faction  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  though  put  down,  had  never  wholly  died  out :  at  any 
rate,  the  political  hetaeries,  or  clubs,  out  of  which  it  was  composed, 
still  remuned,  prepared  for  fresh  cooperation  when  a  favorable 
moment  should  arrive ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  ^gospotami  had 
made  it  plain  to  every  one  that  such  moment  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Accordingly,  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
senators,  became  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  the  destruction  of 
die  democracy,  and  only  anxious  to  insure  places  among  the  oli- 
garchy in  prospect  ;3  while  the  supple  Theramenes  —  resuming 
his  place  as  oligarchical  leader,  and  abusing  his  mission  as  envoy 
10  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  half-famished  countrymen  —  had, 
during  his  three  months'  absence  in  the  tent  of  Lysander,  ood- 
certed  arrangements  with  the  exiles  for  future  proceedings.^ 

As  soon  as  the  dty  surrendered,  and  while  the  work  of  demo- 
lition was  yet  going  on,  the  oligarchical  party  began  to  organize 
it«elf.  The  members  of  the  political  dabs  again  cane  together, 
and  named  a  managing  committee  of  five,  ca^ed  ephors  in  i 


^  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii,  2.  iirel  Si  airbc  fuv  (Kritias)  vrpoTreT^c  vv  M  rd 
iroXXodc  AiroKTelvaij  ire  koI  (^vydv  inb  rov  dijfiov^  etc. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  ziii,  s.  23,  p.  132. 

*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii,  s.  78,  p.  128.  Theramends  is  described* 
in  his  subsequent  defence,  dveidi^ov  fikv  toI(  ^evyovaiv  6tl  6i*  airbp  KoriX- 
#Ofn>,  etc 

The  general  nazratiye  of  Xenophon,  meagre  aa  it  is,  harmonizea  with 
this. 
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pfiment  to  the  Laoedffifflonittnsb  to  direct  the  generii  prooeedingi 
of  the  party ;  to  convene  meetings  when  needful,  to  appoint  sub- 
ordinate managers  for  the  various  tribes,  and  to  determine  what 
propositions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assembly^  Among 
these  five  epfaors  were  Kritias  and  Eratosthenes ;  probably  The* 
ramenes  also. 

But  the  oligarchical  party,  though  thus  organized  and  ascen* 
dant,  with  a  compliant  senate  and  a  dispirited  people,  and  with 
an  auxiliary  enemy  actually  in  possession,  still  thought  them- 
selves not  powerful  enough  to  carry  their  intended  changes 
without  seizing  the  most  resolute  of  the  democratical  leaders. 
Accordingly,  a  citizen  named  Theokritus  tendered  an  accusation 
to  the  senate  against  the  general  Strombichid6s,  together  with 
several  others  of  the  democratical  generals  and  taxiarchs;  sap- 
ported  by  the  deposition  of  a  slave,  or  lowborn  man,  named 
Agoratus.  Although  Nikias  and  several  other  citizens  tried  to 
prevail  upon  Agoratus  to  leave  Athens,  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  escape,  and  offered  to  go  away  with  him  themselves 
from  Munychia,  until  the  political  state  of  Athens  should  come 
into  a  more  assured  condition,^  yet  he  refused  to  retire,  appeared 


*  Lysias  cont  Enitosth.  Or.  xii,  s.  44,  p.  124.  *Eweid^  di  ^  vavfiaxia  k<U  1/ 
ovfu^pd.  Ty  irokei,  iyeverOf  dT^ftoKpariac  in  ofjoijCt  ^^  ^^f  arSuretJC  i^pfav, 
frevre  avdpec  i^opoi  Kar eartfaav  iirb  rwv  KaXovfiivwv  irai- 
poVf  awaytiyelc  f^v  ruv  TroXiT&Vt  upxcvre^  dk  ruv  ovvcj/uotwv,  ivdvTia  d^ 
T^  {>fteTipff>  nJi^ei  vparrovTe^, 

•  Iiysias  cont.  Agorat  Or.  xiii,  s.  28  (p.  182) ;  g.  35,  p.  183.  Koi  vap^p- 
fdaavTt^  Avo  itTuola  JAqvwxloolv^  kdiovro  abrov  (^kyoparw)  navrl  rpon^ 
arreTi^eiv  ^Ji^^vfi^ev,  xai  avrol  i<^aaav  avveKirXevaela^ai,  Sue  ^^  npay- 
ftara  k araerr at  17,  etc. 

Jjjt&M  repreeentB  this  accusation  of  the  generals,  and  tbis  behavior  of 
Agoratus,  as  having  occurred  brfore  the  aorrender  of  the  city,  bat  after  the 
letum  of  Theramenes,  bringing  bade  the  final  terms  imposed  by  the  Lace- 
diemonians.  He  thus  so  colors  it,  that  Agoratns,  by  getting  the  generals  oat 
of  the  way,  was  the  real  cuuse  why  the  degrading  peace  brought  by  The- 
ramends  was  accepted.  Had  the  generals  remained  at  laige,  he  affinns,  they 
woald  have  prevented  the  acceptance  of  this  degrading  peace,  and  wonld 
have  been  able  to  obtain  better  terms  from  the  XiacedsBmoniaos  (see 
I<ysias  cont.  Agor.  sects.  18^20). 

Without  qmestlonlDg  gener^ly  the  matfeen  of  fact  set  forth  by  Xiysiat  in 
thisoxation  (delivered  a  long  time  afterwards,  see  s.90),I  behave  that  1m 
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b«iore  the  a»Mt«»  and  aecoaed  the  ges^ula  of  beiag  oonoemed  in 
a  oonspiracj  to  break  up  the  peace ;  pretending  to  be  himself 
their  aoeomplioe.  Upon  his  information,  given  both  before  the 
senate  and  before  an  assembly  at  Muoychia,  the  generals,  the 
taxiardbsi  and  several  other  citizens,  men  of  high  worth  and 
courageous  patriots,  were  put  into  prison,  as  well  as  Agoratua 
himself,  to  stand  their  trial  afterwards  before  a  dikasterj  consist- 
ing of  two  thousand  members.  One  of  the  parties  thus  accused, 
Menestratus,  being  admitted  by  the  public  assembly,  on  the  prop- 
oeition  of  Hagnoddrus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Kritias,  to  become 
aoGUsing  witness,  named  several  additional  accomplicesy  who  were 
also  forthwith  placed  in  custodyJ 

Though  the  most  determined  defenders  of  the  democratical 
constitution  were  thus  eliminated,  Kritias  and  Theramen^  still 
fiuther  insured  the  success  of  their  propositions  by  invoking  the 
presence  of  Lysander  from  Samos.  The  demolition  ci  the  walls 
bad  been  completed,  the  main  blockading  army  had  disbanded, 
and  the  immediate  pressure  of  famine  had  been  removed,  when 
an  assembly  was  held  to  determine  on  future  modifications  of  the 
constitution.  A  citizen  named  Drakontid^,^  moved  that  a  Board 
of  Thirty  should  be  named,  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city,  and  to  manage  provisionally  the  public 
affairs,  until  that  task  should  be  completed.  Among  the  thirty 
persons  proposed,  prearranged  by  Theramengs  and  the  oligarch* 
kal  five  ephors,  the  most  prominent  names  were  those  of  Kritias 
and  Theramends:  there  were,  besides,  Drakontid^  himself,— 
Qnoamkl^,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  escaped,  —  Aris- 
totel^  and  ChariklSs,  both  exiles  newly  returned,  Eratosthends^ 

misdates  them,  and  represents  them  as  having  occarred  before  the  sarrender, 
whereas  thej  really  occarred  after  it.  We  know  from  Xenophon,  that  wheft 
Theramenls  came  back  the  second  time  with  the  leal  peaoe,  the  people 
were  in  sach  a  state  of  famine,  that  farther  waiting  was  impossible:  the 
peace  was  accepted  immediately  that  it  was  proposed ;  cmel  as  it  was,  the 
people  were  glad  to  get  it  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  22).  Besides,  how  conld 
Agoratus  be  conyeyed  with  two  vessels  oat  of  Mnnjchia,  when  the  haihor 
was  closely  blocked  np  ?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  io(  rd  wpay/uan 
Miraaratv,  referred  to  a  moment  jost  before  the  soxreBder  ? 

'  Lysias  cont  Agorat  Or.  ziii,  sects.  88,  60»  68. 

'LysiascontEratosth.  Or.zil,8.74:  oompaie  AriateOs  up.  SehoL  ad 
Atlstophaa.  Vesp.  167* 
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and  otben  wiiam  we  do  not  know,  b«i  of  whwi  pnkaMj  aeveMd 
had  also  been  exiles  or  membefs  of  the  Four  HaBiidved*^  TkMgk 
this  was  a  omnplete  abrogiition  of  the  coDfldtutioii,  yet  to  oasM 
adous  were  the  oonainratorB  of  their  own  strength,  that  they  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  propose  the  fbmial  snspeasioB  c^  the 
graphs  paranomdn,  as  had  been  done  primr  to  the  inst^hittoii  ot 
the  former  oligarchy.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  seisure  of  the 
leaders  and  the  general  intimidation  prevalent,  a  loud  mormiirof 
repugnance  was  heard  in  the  assembly  at  the  motion  of  Drakea^ 
tid^  But  Theramen^s  rose  up  to  defy  the  marmor,  telling  the 
assembly  that  the  proposition  numbered  many  partisans  eveai 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  that  it  had,  beaidesy  the  i^ 
probation  of  Lysander  and  the  Laoedasmonians.  This  was  pres- 
ently confirmed  by  Lysander  himself,  who  addressed  tbeasaeoi^f 
in  perscm.  He  told  them,  in  a  menacing  and  contemptoooa 
tone,  that  Athens  was  now  at  hia  mercy,  since  the  walla  had  not 
been  demolished  before  the  day  specified,  and  consequently  the 
conditions  of  the  promised  peace  had  been  violated.  He  added 
Aat,  if  they  did  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Therameodai 
they  would  be  forced  to  take  thought  for  their  personal  safety  iaf^* 
atead  of  for  their  political  constitution.  After  a  notioe  at  once  so 
plain  and  so  crushing,  farther  resistance  was  vain.  The  disaeo* 
tients  all  quitted  the  assembly  in  sadness  and  indignation ;  while 
a  remnant  —  according  to  Lysias,  inccmsiderable  in  number  aa 
weU  as  worthless  in  character  —  stayed  to  vote  acoeptanoe  of  the 
motion.^ 

Seven  years  before,  Theramen^s  had  carried,  in  eonjunetioii 
with  Antiphon  and  Phrynicbus,  a  similar  motion  for  the  installa* 
tioB  of  the  Four  Hundred ;  extorting  acquiescence  by  domestio 
terrorism  as  well  as  by  multiplied  assassinations.  He  now,  in 
coDJoaction  with  Kritias  and  the  rest,  a  second  time  eztingttished 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  by  the  stiU  greater  httmitiatioB 
of  a  foreign  conqueror  dictating  terms  to  the  Athenian  people 
assembled  in  their  own  Pnyx.  Having  seen  the  Thirty  regularly 
constituted,  Lysander  retired  from  Athens  to  finish  the  siege  of 
Samos,  which  still  hs^  out.    Thoogh  blocked  up  both  by  land 

1  Xeiw^h.  Helton,  u,  3,  3. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth*  Or.  xii,  sects.  74*-77. 


Mid  86Rt  tliB  SamiflM  obslinatelj  ddboded  themielTes  for  some 
Mdotlw  longer,  eatil  the  dose  of  the  sammer.  Nor  was  it  untU 
iM  iMt  extreiiiity  thai  they  capitulated ;  obtaining  permission 
lor  every  freeman  to  depart  in  safety,  bnt  with  no  other  property 
iseept  a  single  garment  Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and 
Ike  properties  to  the  ancient  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  oligarchy  and 
Aeir  partisans,  who  had  been  partly  expelled,  partly  disfrandiised, 
in  the  revolution  eight  years  before.  But  he  placed  the  govern* 
awnt  of  Samos,  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other  cities,  in  the  hands 
ef  one  of  his  dekadarchies,  or  oligarchy  of  Ten  Samians,  chosen 
Ify  himself;  leaving  Thorax  as  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  and 
<»lbliess  a  force  under  him.i 

Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out  the  last  spaik 
«f  resistance,  Lysander  returned  in  triumph  to  Sparta.  So  im- 
posing a  triumph  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek,  either  before 
or  afterwards/  He  brought  with  him  every  trireme  out  of  the 
karbor  of  Peirseus,  except  tirelve,  left  to  the  Athenians  as  a 
concession  ;  he  brought  the  prow-ornaments  of  all  the  ships  cap- 
loied  at  ^gospotami  and  elsewhere ;  he  was  loaded  with  golden 
SMims,  voted  to  him  by  the  various  cities ;  and  he  farther  ez- 
U»ic«d  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy 
talents,  the  remnant  of  those  treasures  which  Cyrus  had  handed 
eiver  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.^  That  sum  had  been 
greater,  but  is  said  to  have  been  diminished  by  the  treachery  of 
Qylippas,  to  whose  custody  it  had  been  committed,  and  who  sul- 
laed  by  such  mean  peculation  the  laurels  which  he  had  so  gloxi- 
eosly  earned  at  Syracuse.^  Nor  was  it  merely  the  triumphant 
mndences  of  past  exploits  which  now  decorated  this  returning 
admiraL  He  wielded  besides  an  extent  of  real  power  greater 
than  any  individual  Greek  either  before  or  after.  Imperial 
Sparta,  as  she  had  now  become,  was  as  it  were  personified  in  Ly- 
sander, who  was  master  of  almost  all  the  insular,  Asiatic,  and 
Tfaradan  cities,  by  means  of  the  harmost  and  the  native  dekadar* 
ehies  named  by  himself  and  selected  from  his  creatures.  To  this 
state  of  things  we  shall  presently  return,  when  we  have  followed 
the  eventful  faist^Hy  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  6-8.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2, 8. 

'  Ffaitsrch,  Lysand.  c.  16;  IModor.  zili,  106. 
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T)ie8e  ibirtjum— the  psttllel  of  the  dehaidiies  mhcm  If* 
■eoder  bad  cooatitiitod  in  the  oth^  ciliea— *  were  intended  fat  the 
■erne  piurposeyta  maintain  the  eitj  in  a  state  of  hwwiliatioa  amfk 
de^endenoe  upon  LecedsBmon,  and  npon  Lj^ander,  ae  the  rapie* 
aentative  (^  LacedsNnon.  Though  appointed,  in  the  pretctiiied 
view  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  laws  and  constitution  kr  AtfaeM, 
thc|y  were  in  no  hurry  to  commence  this  du^,  Thej  appointed 
anew  senate^  composed  of  compliant,  assured,  and  oligarohioal 
persons ;  including  many  of  the  retomed  exiles  who  had  been 
fiannerly  in  the  Four  Hundred,  and  many  also  ci  the  preceding 
senators  who  were  willing  to  serve  their  designs.*  They  fiurthee 
named  new  magistrates  and  officers ;  a  new  Board  ci  EleVen,  le 
leanage  the  business  of  police  and  the  public  force,  with  Saftyrus, 
gne  of  their  most  violent  partisans,  as  chief;  a  Board  of  Ten,  la 
govern  in  Feineus ;  ^  an  archon,  to  give  name  to  the  year,  Pytfae^ 
ddrus,  and  a  second,  or  king-archon,  Patrokld8,3  to  offer  the  coa- 
^omary  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  dty.  While  thus  securiiig 
their  own  ascendency,  and  placing  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  violent  oligarchical  partisans,  they  began  by  professing  r^ 
forming  prindples  of  the  strictest  virtue ;  denouncing  the  abnsaa 
of  the  past  democracy,  and  announcing  their  determination  ta 
pu]^  the  city  of  evil-doers.^  The  philosopher  Plato  —  then  a 
young  man  about  twenty-four  years  old,  of  anti-democratical  pol- 
itics, and  nephew  of  Kritias  —  was  at  first  misled,  together  with 
various  others,  by  these  splendid  professions ;  he  conceived  hopes, 
and  even  received  encouragement  from  his  relations,  that  he 
might  play  an  active  part  under  the  new  oligarchy.^  Though  he 
aoon  came  to  discern  how  little  congenial  his  feelings  were  with 
theirs,  yet  in  the  beginning  doubtless  such  honest  illusions  oont 
tributed  materially  to  strengthen  their  hands. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2, 11 :  Lysias  cont  Agorat  Orat.  xiii.  Beets.  SS-M- 
Tisias,  the  brother-in-law  of  Chariklds,  was  a  member  of  this  senate  (IlOt 
krat§8,  Or.  xti,  De  Bigis,  s.  53).  ^ 

*  Plato,  Epist.  vii,  p.  324,  B. ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  54. 

*  Isokratte  cont  Kallimach.  Or.  xriii,  s.  6,  p.  372. 

*  Lysias,  Orat  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  5,  p.  121.  'Eirecdi^  &  ol  rpi6es»f# 
mnnipol  fthf  KoZ  avKo^avrai  Hvre^  elc  ri^f  ^px^- Kariurtiwwy  ^iunBOfifrwc 
Xp^vai  r<Jv  6/diKuv  ko&o^v  iroi^acu  ri^v  noXiv^  xal  rode  ^«^oi^  iro^irac  iw* 
ip€ii^  Kol  diKcuoQvvtrv  Tpai^io^oi^  etc  *  Plato,  Epist.  vii,  p.  824,  B.  C 


In  exeeotioti  of  tlietr  dddgA  to  matt  out  eril^iien,  die  Thkij 
int  laid  hands  on  fiome  of  the  numt  obnoxioas  poMlieiaAs  under 
the  foitner  democracy ;  **  men  (aays  Xenophon)  whom  every  one 
knew  to  five  by  making  calumnious  accusatfons,  called  syeo^ 
phancy,  and  who  were  pronounced  in  their  enmity  to  the  oligi^ 
oiiical  citisenB.'^  How  far  most  of  these  men  had  been  honest  or 
JBshonest  in  their  previous  political  conduct  under  the  demoeraey, 
we  haTe  no  means  of  determining.  But  among  diem  weM 
eomprised  Strombidddds  and  the  other  democratieal  officers  wte 
had  been  imprisoned  under  the  information  of  AgonUus,  mett 
whose  chief  crime  consisted  in  a  strenuous  and  inflexible  attacife* 
ment  to  the  democracy.  The  persons  thus  seized  were  brongiil 
to  trial  before  the  new  senate  appointed  by  the  Thirty,  co&trarf 
16  the  vote  of  the  people,  which  had  decreed  that  Strombidiidto 
and  his  companions  should  be  tried  before  a  dikastery  of  two  ^un^ 
sand  citizens.^  But  the  dikastery,  as  well  as  all  the  other  denok 
eeratical  institutions^  were  now  abrogated,  and  no  judidal  bo^ 
iHis  left  except  the  newly  constituted  senate.  Even  to  that  aeft- 
ifte,  liiough  composed  of  their  own  partisans,  ^  Thirty  did  Mrt 
dioose  to  intrust  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  with  that  secrecy  of 
tothig  which  was  well  known  at  Athens  to  be  essential  to  the 
free  and  genuine  expression  of  sentiment.  Whenever  prisomn 
were  tried,  the  Thirty  were  themselves  present  in  the  senate 
bouse,  sitting  on  the  benches  previously  occupied  by  the  pry- 
tanes :  two  tables  were  placed  before  them,  one  signifying  con^ 
denmation,  the  other,  acquittal ;  and  each  senator  was  required 
Id  deposit  his  pebble  openly  before  them,  either  on  one  or  on  the 
Other.*  It  was  not  merely  judgment  by  the  senate,  but  judgmettt 
by  the  senate  under  pressure  and  intimidatiofi  by  the  all-power- 
ful Thirty.  It  seems  probable  that  neither  any  semblance  of 
defence,  nor  any  exculpatory  witnesses,  were  allowed ;  but  even 
if  such  formalities  were  not  wholly  dispensed  with,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  real  trial,  and  that  condemnation  was  assured 
beforehand.  Among  the  great  numbers  whom  the  Thirty  brought 
before  the  senate,  not  a  single  man  was  acquitted  except  the  in- 
farmer  Agoratus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  as  an  aooomplioo 
alcmg  with  Strombichid^s  and  his  companions,  but  was  liberated 

'  Lysias  cent.  Agorat.  s.  38.  'Lysias  cont  Agorat  a,  40. 
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ia  recompcsise  fmr  the  iafanBaftkHi  whkh  he  had  giva 
tliem.i  The  statenNtti  of  lBoknl6s,  L^siM^and  otban  —  tbift.; 
tlM  victiiiw  of  the  Thirty,  even  when  bionght  before  the  aeiiate^. 
were  pat  io  death  untried  —  k  authentic  and  trustworthy :  many . 
were  even  put  to  death  by  simple  order  from  the  Thirty  then* 
mhres,  without  any  cognizance  of  the  senate.^ 

In  regaitl  to  the  persons  first  brought  to  trial,  however^-— : 
whether  we  consider  them,  as  Xenophon  intimates,  to  have  beea 
notorious  evil-doers,  or  to  have  been  innocent  sufferers  by  the 
maotionary  vengeance  of  returning  oligarchical  exiles,  as  was  the 
oase  certainly  with  Strombichid^  and  the  officers  accused  alon|(* 
with  him,  ^^  there  was  little  necessity  for  any  constraint  on  the. 
part  of  the  Thirty  over  the  senate.     That  body  itself  partook  of 
the  sentiment  which  dictated  the  condemnation,  and  acted  as  % 
wiSUng  instrument ;  while  the  Thirty  themselves  were  onanimoui^ 
TheramenSs  being  even  more  zealous  than  Eritias  in  these  eze- 
Melons,  to  demonstrate  his  sincere  antipathy  towards  the  extinct. 
tenoerai^.s    As  yet  too,  since  all  the  persons  condemned,  justly 
•r  unjustly,  had  been  marked  politicians,  so^  aU  other  citi;Een$j 
Irho  had  taken  no  conspicuous  part  in  pcditics,  even  if  they  diii*. 
approved  of  the  condemnations,  had  not  been  led  to  conceive  an|; 
i^^prehension  of  the  like  fate  for  themselves.     Here^  then,  Th^ 
nuneuSs,  and  along  with  him  a  portion  of  the  Thirty  as  well  as  of 
the  senate,  were  inclined  to  pause.    While  enough  had  been  done' 
to  satiate  their  antipathies,  by  the  death  of  the  most  obnoxious 
leaders  of  the  democracy,  they  at  the  same  time  conceived  the 
oligarchical  government  to  be  securely  established,  and  contended 
^■^afc  farther  bloodshed  would  only  endanger  its  stability,  by 
spreading  alarm,  multiplying  enemies,  and  alienating  friends  as 
well  as  neutrals. 

But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Kritias  or  of  the  Thirty 
generally,  who  surveyed  their  position  with  eyes  very  different 
fiom  the  unstable  and  cunning  Theramen^,  and  who  had  brought 

*  XiysiM  oont.  Agorat  s.  41. 

'Lysias  cent.  Eratosth.  s.  18;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  51 ;  Isokrat.  Orat. 
XX,  cont.  Lochit  8. 15,  p.  397. 

«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  12,  28,  38.'  A^rdf  (Thcramenfe)  fiaXitrra 
i^opfinoac  ^fJtaCi  rote  irpuroic  imayofievoic  kf  iifiSc  dUifV  htLTv&evaL^ etc. 
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wMi  then  fn>m  exile  a  lon^  airear  of  yengeance  yet  to  be  ap- 
peased. Kritias  khew  well  that  the  numeroas  population  of 
Athens  were  devotedly  attadied,  and  had  good  reason  to  be 
attached,  to  their  democracy  ;  that  the  existing  government  had 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  force,  and  could  only  be  upheld  by 
Ibroe ;  that  its  friends  were  a  narrow  minority,  incapable  of  sus- 
taining it  against  the  multitude  around  them,  all  armed ;  that 
there  were  still  many  formidable  enemies  to  be  got  rid  of,  so  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Lacedas- 
monian  garrison  in  Athens,  as  the  only  condition  not  only  of  their 
•lability^  as  a  government,  but  even  of  their  personal  safety.  In 
apite  (^  the  opposition  of  Theramen^,  JSschines  and  Aristotel^s, 
two  among  the  Thirty,  were  despatched  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid 
from  Lysander ;  who  procured  for  them  a  Lacedaemonian  garri- 
•on  under  Kallibius  as  harmost,  which  they  engaged  to  maintain 
without  any  cost  to  Sparta,  until  their  government  should  be  oon- 
flrmed  by  putting  the  evil-doers  out  of  the  way.i  Kallibius  was 
not  only  installed  as  master  of  the  acropolis,  —  full  as  it  was  of 
the  mementos  of  Athenian  glory,  — but  was  farther  so  caressed 
ind  won  over  by  the  Thirty,  that  he  lent  himself  to  everything 
which  they  asked.  They  had  thus  a  Lacedaemonian  militaiy 
force  constantly  at  their  command,  besides  an  organized  band  c^ 
youthful  satellites  and  assassins,  ready  for  any  deeds  of  violence ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  seize  and  put  to  death  many  citizens,  who 
were  so  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  patriotism,  as  to  be 
l&ely  to  serve  as  leaders  tp  the  public  discontent.  Several  of 
the  best  men  in  Athens  thus  successively  perished,  while  Thrasy- 
bulus,  Anytus,  and  many  others,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  out 
of  Attica,  leaving  their  property  to  be  confiscated  and  appro- 
priated by  the  oligarchs ;  3  who  passed  a  decree  of  exile  against 
them  in  their  absence,  as  well  as  against  Alkibiad^.3 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  13.  ii^c  dt^  rodg  wovnpoiic  iKiroddv  iroiif^dfupot 
KoraaTfiaaivTo  H^  iroXireiav. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3, 15,  23,  42 ;  Isokrat.  cont  Kallimach.  Or.  xyiii,a. 
aK>,  p.  875. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  42 ;  ii,  4, 1.4.  ol  6k  koI  oix  ^t*C  AdiKo&vre^,  dAA 
ob^  hrtdfffMfJvrec  i^yaSeitofie^a^  etc. 

Irokratds,  Orat.  zyi,  De  Bigis,  s.  46,  p.  355. 


These  BuceessTye  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence  wero  wamly 
apposed  by  Theramenes,  both  in  the  council  of  Thirty  and  in  the 
senate.  The  persons  hitherto  executed,  he  said,  had  deserved 
their  death,  because  they  were  not  merely  noted  politidans  under 
the  democracy,  but  also  persons  of  marked  hostility  to  oligarclii> 
cal  men.  But  to  inflict  the  same  fate  on  others,  who  had  mani- 
fested no  such  hostility,  simply  because  they  had  enjoyed  influenee 
under  the  democracy,  would  be  unjust:  "Even  you  and  I  (he 
'reminded  Kritias)  have  both  said  and  done  many  things  for  the 
flake  of  popularity."  But  Kritias  replied :  «  We  cannot  afibxd 
to  be  scrupulous ;  we  are  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  aggressive  am* 
bition,  and  must  get  rid  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  hinder  \m. 
Though  we  are  Thirty  in  number,  and  not  one,  our  govemmenl 
18  not  the  less  a  despotism,  and  must  be  guarded  by  the  same 
jealous  precautions.  If  you  think  otherwise,  you  must  be  simple- 
minded  indeed."  Such  were  the  sentiments  which  ^tnii^nt^ 
the  majority  of  the  Thirty,  not  less  than  Eritias,  and  whidi 
pnHnpted  them  to  an  endless  string  of  seizures  and  ezecutioDi. 
It  was  not  merely  the  less  obnoxious  democratical  politidaae 
who  became  their  victims,  but  men  of  courage,  wealth,  and 
station,  in  every  vein  of  political  feeling :  even  oligarchical  me% 
the  best  and  most  high-principled  of  that  party,  shared  the  same 
late.  Among  the  most  distinguished  sufferei's  were,  Lykurgus,! 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  sacred  gentes  in  the  state; 
a  wealthy  man  named  Antiphon,  who  had  devoted  his  fortune 
to  the  public  service  with  exemplary  patriotism  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  and  had  furnished  two  well-equipped  triremee 
at  his  own  cost ;  Leon,  of  Salamis ;  and  even  Nikeratus,  son  of 
Nikias,  who  had  perished  at  Syracuse ;  a  man  who  inherited  from 
his  father  not  only  a  large  fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to 
democratical  politics,  together  with  his  uncle  Eukratds,  broths 
of  the  same  Nikias.2  These  were  only  a  few  among  the  numer- 
ous victims,  who  were  seized,  pronounced  to  be  guilty  by  the 
senate  or  by  the  Thirty  themselves,  handed  over  to  Satyrus  and 
the  Eleven,  and  condemned  to  perish  by  the  customary  draught 
of  hemlock. 

'  Plutarch,  Vit.  x,  Orator,  p.  838. 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  ii,  3,  39-41 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xyiii,  Do  Bonis  Nici»  Fxa- 
tris,  sects.  5-8. 
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'  The  dreamstances  accompanying  the  seizure  of  Leon  deserve 
particular  notice.  In  putting  to  death  him  and  the  other  victtoui' 
the  Thirty  had  several  objects  in  view,  all  tending  to  the  stability 
«f  their  dominion.  First,  they  thus  got  rid  of  citizens  generally 
known  and  esteemed,  whose  abhorrence  they  knew  themselves  to 
deserve,  and  whom  they  feared  as  likely  to  head  the  public  senti- 
ment against  them.  Secondly,  the  property  of  these  victims,  all 
of  whom  were  rich,  was  seized  along  with  their  persons,  and 
was  employed  to  pay  the  satellites  whose  agency  was  indispensable 
for  such  violences,  especially  Kallibius  and  the  Lacedaemoniatt 
lloplites  in  the  acropolis.  But,  besides  murder  and  spoliation, 
tlie  Thirty  had  a  farther  purpose,  if  possible,  yet  more  nefarious. 
In  the  work  of  seizing  their  victims,  they  not  only  employed 
tbe  hands  of  these  paid  satellites,  but  also  sent  akuDg  with  them 
flftizens  of  station  and  respectability,  whom  they  constrained  by 
threats  and  intimidation  to  lend  their  personal  aid  in  a  service  sor 
tlK»roughly  odious.  By  such  participation,  these  citizens  became 
compromised  and  imbrued  in  crime,  and  as  it  were,  consenting  pai^ 
ties  in  the  public  eye  to  all  the  projects  of  the  Thirty ;  ^  exposed  to 
Ihe  same  general  hatred  as  the  latter,  and  interested  for  thar 
own  safety  in  maintaining  the  existing  dominion.  Pursuant  to 
tilieir  general  plan  of  implicating  unwilling  citizens  in  their  mis- 
deeds, the  Thirty  sent  for  five  citizens  to  the  tholus,  or  goveni* 
ment-house,  and  ordered  them,  with  terrible  menaces,  to  cross  over 
to  Salamis  and  bring  back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the  five 
obeyed ;  the  fifth  was  the  philosopher  Sokrates,  who  refused  aU 
concurrence  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  while  the  other  four 


'  Plato,  Apol.  SokratSs,  c.  20,  p.  32.  ^Eneid^  de  d^iyapxia  iyevero,  oi 
TpiuKOvra  av  fieTanEfnlfd/jLevoi  fie  nifinrov  airbv  elg  t^v  doJlov  TTpoaera^av 
'Ayayeiv  ^K  ^aXafiivoc  Aeovra  rdv  ^aXafiiviov,  Iv* iiiro^dvoi'  ola  dj)  xat 
iXXoic  iKelvoi  iroXXotg  irpoaer qttov,  jSovXofievoi  (if 
tr^eiarov^    avairl^aai    alTiOv. 

Isokrat.  cont.  Eallimach.  Or.  xviii,  sect.  23,  p.  374.  kvioic  kol  irpoGerarTov 
h^anapTavELv.    Compare  also  Lysias,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  sect.  32. 

We  learn,  from  Andokides  de  Myster.  sect.  94,  that  Meletus  was  one  of 
the  parties  who  actually  arrested  Leon,  and  brought  him  up  for  condemna- 
tion. It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  the  same  person  who  afterwards 
accased  Sokrates.  It  may  possibly  have  been  his  father,  who  bore  the  same 
name ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the  point 
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went  to  SalamiA  and  took  part  in  the  selzare  of  Leon.    Thoof^ 

he  thus  braved  all  the  wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  appears  that  thej 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  him  untouched.  Bat  the  £ict  that 
tbej  singled  him  out  for  such  an  atrocity,  — an  old  man  of  tried 
virtue,  both  private  and  public,  and  intellectually  commanding^ 
though  at  the  same  time  intellectually  unpopular,  —  shows  to 
what  an  extent  they  carried  their  system  of  forcing  unwilling 
participants ;  while  the  &rther  circumstance,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse,  among  four  others  who 
yielded  to  intimidation,  shows  that  the  policy  was  for  the  most 
part  sucoessfuL^  The  inflexible  resistance  of  Sokrat^  on  this 
occasion,  stands  as  a  worthy  parallel  to  his  conduct  as  prytanis  in 
the  public  assembly  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  generals  afler 
the  battle  of  Aiginusas,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter 
wherein  he  obstinately  refused  to  concur  in  putting  an  illegal 
question. 

Such  multiplied  cases  of  execution  and  spoliation  naturally 
filled  the  city  with  surprise,  indigaation,  and  terror.  Groups  of 
malcontents  got  together,  and  exiles  became  more  and  morn 
numerous.  All  these  circumstances  furnished  ample  material  for 
the  vehement  opposition  of  Tberamenes,  and  tended  to  increase 
his  party :  not  indeed  among  the  Thirty  themselves,  but  to  a  cex^ 
tain  extent  in  the  senate,  and  still  more  among  the  body  of  the 
citizens.  He  warned  his  colleagues  that  they  were  incurring 
daily  an  increased  amount  of  public  odium,  and  that  their  govern- 
ment could  not  possibly  stand,  unless  they  admitted  into  partner- 
ship an  adequate  number  of  citizens,  with  a  direct  interest  in  its 
maintenance.  He  proposed  that  all  those  competent,  by  their 
property,  to  serve  the  state  either  on  horseback  or  with  heavy 
armor,  should  be  constituted  citizens;  leaving  all  the  poorer 
freemen,  a  far  larger  number,  still  disfranchised.^    Kritias  and 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  ut  sup.;  Xenoph.Hellen.  ii,  4,  9-23. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3, 17, 19,  48.  From  sect.  48,  we  see  that  Theram- 
enfis  actiudly  made  this  proposition:  rb  ftivroi  aihf  roZc  ^wofUvoic  «al 
fted^  Imruv  Kol  fitr^  &<rrri6ijv  CK^e2.elv  ri)v  Tro^mav,  irpoa^ev  Apiarov 
nyovfitfv  elvaij  koI  vvv  oh  fieTa^a2.Xofiai, 

This  proposition,  made  by  Theramenfis  and  rejected  by  the  Thirty, 
explains  the  comment  which  he  afterwards  made,  when  they  drew  up  th«r 
special  catalogue  or  roll  of  three  thousand ;  which  comment  otherwise  ap- 
pears unsuitable. 
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•iAe  lliirtj  rejected  tlus  proposition;  being  doubftleBS  coBvineed 
-—as  the  Four  Hundred  had  felt  seven  years  before,  when 
Tfaeramends  demanded  of  them  to  convert  their  fictitious  total 
of  Five  Thousand  into  a  real  list  of  as  manv  living  penoBs 

—  that  ^to  enroll  so  great  a  number  of  partners,  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  downright  democracy."  ^  But  they  were  at  the  same 
time  not  insensible  to  the  soundness  of  his  advice :  moreover,  they 
began  to  be  afraid  of  him  personally,  and  to  suspect  that  he  was 
likely  to  take  the  lead  in  a  popular  opposition  against  them,  as  be 
had  previously  done  against  his  colleagues  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
They  therefore  resolved  to  comply  in  part  with  his  recommendsr 
tions,  and  accordingly  prepared  a  list  of  three  thousand  persons 
to  be  invested  with  the  political  franchise ;  chosen,  as  much  as 
•possible,  from  their  own  known  partisans  and  from  oligarchical  citi- 
-sens.  Besides  this  body,  they  ako  counted  on  the  adherence  of 
the  horsemen,  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  state.  These 
liorsemen,  or  knights,  taking  them  as  a  class,  —  the  thousand 
good  men  of  Athens,  whose  virtues  Aristophanes  sets  forth  in 
hostile  antithesis    to  the   alleged  demagogic  vices  of  Kleon, 

—  remained  steady  supporters  of  the  Thirty,  throughout  all  the 
enormities  of  their  career.^  What  privileges  or  functions  were 
assigned  to  the  chosen  three  thousand,  we  do  not  hear,  except 
that  they  could  not  be  condemned  without  the  warrant  of  the 
senate,  while  any  other  Athenian  might  be  put  to  death  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty.3 

A  body  of  partners  thus  chosen — not  merely  of  fixed  number, 
but  of  picked  oligarchical  sentiments  —  was  by  no  means  the 
addition  which  Theramenes  desired.  While  he  commented  on  the 
foDy  of  supposing  that  there  was  any  charm  in  the  number  three 
thousand,  as  if  it  embodied  all  the  merit  of  the  city,  and  nothing 
else  but  merit,  he  admonished  them  that  it  was  still  insufficient  for 
their  defence ;  their  rule  was  one  of  pure  force,  and  yet  inferior 
in  force  to  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised.  Again  the  Thirty 
aeted  upon  his  admonition,  but  in  a  way  very  different  from 
that  which  he  contemplated.    They  proclaimed  a  general  muster 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  89-92.  rd  fiev  KaraaT^tTai  /utoxovc  tocovtovc^  avrucpitg  fi» 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3, 18,  19  \  ii,  4,  2,  8, 24.    '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,3,  91. 
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«iiAezamiiiaiioB<€8nM  to  ftU  the  hof^fes  in  Athens.  TheThree 
Tiiousaiid  were  drawn  np  in  anna  all  together  in  the  markel" 
plaoe;  hot  the  remaining  hoplitea  were  disseminated  in  small 
leattered  companies  and  in  different  places.  AlW  the  review 
was  over,  these  scattered  companies  went  home  to  their  mealy 
leaving  their  anns  piled  at  the  various  places  of  muster.  But 
the  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  having  heen  forewarned  and  kepi 
together,  were  sent  at  the  proper  moment,  along  with  the  Laoe- 
dsdmonian  mercenaries,  to  seize  the  deserted  arms,  which  were 
deposited  under  the  custody  of  Kallibius  in  the  acropolis.  All  the 
faoplites  in  Athens,  except  the  Three  Thousand  and  the  remaining 
adherents  of  the  Thirty,  were  disarmed  by  this  crafty  manoeavre, 
in  spite  <^  the  fruitless  remonstrance  of  TheramenesJ 

Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all  fear  either  of 
•Theramen^  or  of  any  other  internal  opposition,  gave  loose,  moire 
imsparingly  than  ever,  to  their  malevolence  and  rapacity,  piU^ 
ting  to  death  both  many  of  their  private  enemies,  and  many  rloh 
victims  for  the  purpose  of  spoliation.  A  list  of  suspected  persons 
was  drawn  up,  in  which  each  of  their  adherents  was  allowed  to 
insert  such  names  as  he  chose,  and  from  which  the  victims  were 
generally  taken.^  Among  informers,  who  thus  gave  in  names  for 
destruction,  Batrachus  and  .£sdiylid^s3  stood  conspicuous.  The 
tiiirst  of  Kritias  for  plunder,  as  well  as  for  bloodshed,  only  lA- 
ereased  by  gratification  ;4  and  it  was  not  merely  to  pay  their 
mercenaries,  but  also  to  enrich  themselves  separately,  that  the 
Thirty  stretched  ever3rwhere  their  murderous  agency,  which  now 
mowed  down  metics  as  well  as  citizens.  Theognis  and  Peison, 
two  of  the  Thirty,  affirmed  that  many  of  these  metics  were  hostfle 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3, 20, 41}  compare  Ljsias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth. 
sect.  41. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  21 ;  IsokratSs  adv.  Enthynom,  sect.  5,  p.  401  ; 
leokratds  cont.  Eailimach.  sect.  23,  p.  375 ;  Lysias,  Or.  xxt,  ^nt**  Kar«l. 
'AffoA.  sect.  21,  p.  173. 

The  two  passages  of  Isokrates  safficiently  designate  what  this  list,  or  xard- 
yloyof ,  must  have  been ;  but  the  name  by  which  he  calls  it  —6  fjieTu  AvauvSpov 
(gr  XleitxavSpov)  KaraXoyoc — is  not  easy  to  explain. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  tI,  cont.  Andokid.  sect.  46 ;  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  sect.  49. 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  2, 12.  Kpiriac  fJtiv  ydp  nwv  h  r$  6Xiya{)xi^  wavroir 
sAeirrlffmr^  re  Ml  fftKuSraros  iywtro,  ete. 
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to  the  oligarcbj,  besides  being  ^opulent  men ;  and  tbe  resokitMi 
was  adopted  that  each  of  the  rulers  should  single  out  anj  of  Aese 
victims  that  he  pleased,  for  execution  and  pillage ;  care  being 
taken  to  include  a  few  poor  persons  in  the  seizure,  ^tfaat  the  real 
purpose  of  the  spoilers  might  be  faintly  disguised. 

It  was  in  execution  of  this  scheme  that  the  orator  Lysias  and 
his  brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken  into  custody.  Both  were 
metics,  wealthy  men,  and  engaged  in  a  manufactory  of  shieldB, 
wherein  they  employed  a  hundred  and  twenty  slaves.  Theognia 
and  Peison,  with  some  others,  seized  Lysias  in  his  house,  while 
entertaining  some  friends  at  dinner ;  and  having  driven  away  his 
guests,  left  him  under  the  guard  of  Peison,  while  the  att^idanta 
went  off  to  register  and  appropriate  his  valuable  slaves.  Lysiae 
tried  to  prevail  on  Peison  to  accept  a  bribe  and  let  him  escape ; 
which  the  latter  at  first  promised  to  do,  and  having  thus  obtained 
aeeess  to  the  money-chest  of  the  prisoner,  laid  hands  upon  all  ka 
contents,  amounting  to  between  three  and  four  talents.  In  vain 
did  Lysias  implore  that  a  trifle  might  be  left  for  his  necessary 
subsistence ;  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was,  that  he  might  thiidL 
himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  life.  He  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  a  person  named  Damnippus,  where  Theognis 
already  was,  having  other  prisoners  in  charge.  At  the  eameal 
entreaty  of  Lysias,  Damnippus  tried  to  induce  Theognis  to  ecm^ 
nive  at  his  escape,  on  consideration  of  a  handsome  bribe;  but 
while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  prisoner  availed  himself 
of  an  unguarded  moment  to  get  off  through  the  back  door,  whidi 
fortunately  was  open,  together  with  two  other  doors  ^rong^ 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Having  first  obtained  refuge  im 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Peiraeus,  he  took  boat  during  the  ensuing 
night  for  Megara.  Polemarchus,  less  fortunate,  was  seized  in  the 
street  by  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  and  immediately  lodged 
m  the  prison,  where  the  fatal  draught  of  hemlock  was  adminis- 
tered to  him,  without  delay,  without  trial,  and  without  liberty  of 
defence.  While  his  house  was  plundered  of  a  large  stock  of  gold, 
silver,  furniture,  and  rich  ornaments ;  while  the  golden  earrings 
were  torn  from  the  ears  of  his  wife ;  and  while  seven  hundred 
ahielda,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  slaves,  were  confiscate 
together  with  the  workshop  and  the  two  dwelling-houses;  the 
'  Thirty  would  not  allow  even  a  decent  funeral  to  the  deoeaaedy  but 
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omised  liia  body  to  be  carried  awaj  on  a  hired  bier  fiom  the 
pnaoB,  with  oovering  and  a  few  scantj  appurtenaiwea  supplied 
by  the  gjmpathy  of  private  friends.^ 

Amidst  SDch  atrocities^  increasing  in  number  and  turned  more 
and  more  to  shameless  robbery,  the  party  of  Theramenes  daily 
guned  ground,  even  in  the  senate;  many  of  whose  members 
profited  nothing  by  satiating  the  private  cupidity  of  the  Thirty, 
aad  began  to  be  weary  of  so  revolting  a  system,  as  well  as  alarmed 
at  the  host  of  enemies  which  they  were  raising  up.  In  proposing 
the  late  seizure  of  the  metics,  the  Thirty  had  desired  TherameA^ 
to  make  choice  of  any  victim  among  that  class,  to  be  destroyed 
and  plundered  for  his  own  personal  benefit.  But  he  rejected  the 
tuggestion  emphatically,  denouncing  the  enormity  of  the  measure 
in  the  indignant  terms  which  it  deserved.  So  much  was  the 
antipathy  of  J^tias  and  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  against  him, 
already  acrimonious  from  the  effects  of  a  long  course  of  opposi* 
tion,  exasperated  by  this  refusal ;  so  much  did  they  fear  the 
QODsequencesof  incurring  the  obloquy  of  such  measures  for  them* 
erives,  while  Theram^i^s  enjoyed  all  the  credit  of  opposing  them ; 
jEH>  satisfied  were  they  that  their  government  could  not  stand  with 
this  dissension  among  its  own  members ;  that  they  resolved  to  de* 
ttroy  him  at  all  cost  Having  canvassed  as  many  of  the  senators 
as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that  Theramenes  was  conspiring 
against  the  oligarchy,  they  caused  the  most  daring  of  their  satel- 
lites to  attend  one  day  in  the  senate-house,  close  to  the  railing 
whidi  fenced  in  the  senators,  with  daggers  concealed  under  their 
garments.  So  soon  as  Theramenes  appeared,  Kritias  rose  and 
denounced  him  to  the  senate  as  a  public  enemy,  in  an  harangue 
which  Xenophon  gives  at  considerable  length,  and  which  is  so  full 
of  instmctive  evidence,  as  to  Greek  political  feeling,  that  I  here 
extract  the  main  points  in  abridgment :  — 

'<  If  any  of  you  imagine,  senators,  that  more  people  are  perishing 
than  the  occasion  requires,  reflect,  that  this  happens  everywhere 
hi  a  time  of  revolution,  and  that  it  must  especially  happen  in  the 


^  Lysias,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosthen.  sects.  8, 21.  Lysias  prosecuted  Eratos- 
thenes before  the  dikastery  some  years  afterwards,  as  haying  caused  the  death 
of  PoleaiarduM.  The  foregoing  details  are  found  in  the  oration,  spoken  at 
Wtl^  M  compOBed  by  himBelf  . 

11* 
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estaldkhmeiit  of  an  oligvchj  at  AtihMiBy  Ifae  most  popoloas  d^ 
in  Greece^  and  where  the  population  has  been  longest  aoeos* 
tomed  to  freedom.  You  know  as  well  as  we  do^  that  demooiucj  is  t» 
both  of  us  an  intolerable  government^  as  well  as  incompatible 
with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  protectors,  the  Lacedaemonians. 
It  is  under  their  auspices  that  we  are  establishing  the  present 
oligarchy,  and  that  we  destroy,  as  far  as  we  can,  every  man  who 
stands  in  the  way  of  it ;  which  becomes  most  of  all  indtsp«isabl% 
if  such  a  man  be  found  among  our  own  body.  Here  stands  the 
man,  Theramenes,  whom  we  now  denounce  to  you  as  your  (be 
not  less  than  ours*  That  such  is  the  fact,  is  plain  from  his  un* 
measured  censures  on  our  proceedings,  from  the  difficulties  whick 
he  throws  in  our  way  whenever  we  want  to  despatch  any  of  tha 
demagogues.  Had  such  been  his  policy  from  the  beginnings  he 
would  indeed  have  been  our  enemy,  yet  we  could  not  with  jusdee 
have  proclaimed  him  a  villain.  But  it  is  he  who  first  originated 
the  alliance  which  binds  us  to  Sparta,  who  struck  the  first  blow 
at  the  democracy,  who  chiefly  instigated  us  to  put  to  death  the 
first  batch  of  accused  persons ;  and  now,  when  you  as  well  as  w« 
have  thus  incurred  the  manifest  hatred  of  the  people,  he  tuma 
round  and  quarrels  with  our  proceedings  in  order  to  insure  hia 
own  safety,  and  leave  us  to  pay  the  penalty.  He  must  be  dealt 
with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  traitor,  to  you  as  well  as  to 
us ;  a  traitor  in  the  grain,  as  his  whole  life  proves.  Though  he 
enjoyed,  through  his  father  Agnon,  a  station  of  honor  under  th« 
democracy,  he  was  foremost  in  subverting  it,  and  setting  up  the 
Four  Hundred ;  the  moment  he  saw  that  oligarchy  beset  witb 
difficulties,  he  was  the  first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  o£  the 
people  against  them ;  always  ready  for  change  in  both  directioBa, 
and  a  willing  accomplice  in  those  executions  which  changes  of 
government  bring  with  them.  It  is  he,  too,  who  —  having  been 
ordered  by  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse  to  pick  up 
the  men  on  the  disabled  ships,  and  having  neglected  the  task— 
accused  and  brought  to  execution  his  superiors,  in  order  to  get 
himself  out  of  danger.  He  has  well  earned  his  surname  of  The 
Buskin,  fitting  both  legs,  but  constant  to  neither ;  he  has  shown 
himself  reckless  both  of  honor  and  friendship,  lodging  to  nothing 
but  his  own  selfish  advancement ;  and  it  is  for  us  now  to  guard 
against  his  doubling^,  in  order  that  he  may  not  play  us  the  i 
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tdck.  We  cite  Um  befinre  jou  as  a  oonspinitor  and  a  traitor, 
against  joa  as  well  as  against  us.  Look  to  your  own  safety,  and 
not  to  his.  For  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  let  him  off,  you  will 
bdid  out  powerful  encouragement  to  your  worst  enemies ;  while 
if  you  condemn  him,  you  will  crush  their  best  hopes,  both  within 
and  without  the  city," 

Theramenes  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared  for  some 
such  attack  as  this.  At  any  rate,  he  rose  up  to  reply  to  it  at 
once:  — 

^  First  of  all,  senators,  I  shall  touch  upon  the  diarge  against  me 
which  Kritias  mentioned  last,  the  charge  of  having  accused  and 
brought  to  execution  the  generals.  It  was  not  I  who  began  the 
accusation  against  them,  but  they  who  began  it  against  me.  They 
said,  that  they  had  ordered  me  upon  the  duty,  and  that  I  had 
neglected  it ;  my  defence  was,  that  the  duty  oou)d  not  be  executed, 
in  consequence  of  the  storm ;  the  people  belieyed  and  exonerated 
me,  but  the  generals  were  rightfully  condemned  on  their  own 
accusation,  because  they  said  that  the  duty  might  have  been  per- 
fiwmed,  while  yet  it  had  remained  unperformed.  I  do  not  wonder, 
indeed,  that  Kritias  has  told  these  falsehoods  against  me ;  for  at 
the  time  when  this  affair  happened,  he  was  an  exile  in  Thessaly, 
MBployed  in  raising  up  a  democracy,  and  arming  the  penestn 
against  their  masters.  Heaven  grant  that  nothing  of  what  he  per- 
petrated there  may  occur  at  Athens !  I  agree  with  Kritias,  indeed, 
that,  whoever  wishes  to  cut  short  your  government,  and  strength- 
ens those  who  conspire  against  you,  deserves  justly  the  severest 
panishment.  But  to  whom  does  this  charge  best  apply  ?  To  him, 
CHT  to  me  ?  Look  at  the  behavior  of  each  of  us,  and  then  judge  for 
yourselves.  At  first,  we  were  all  agreed,  so  far  as  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  known  and  obnoxious  demagogues.  But  when  Kritias 
and  his  friends  began  to  seize  men  of  station  and  dignity,  then  it 
was  that  I  began  to  oppose  them.  I  knew  that  the  seizure  of  men 
like  Leon,  Nikias,  and  Antiphon,  would  make  the  best  men  in  the 
city  your  enemies.  I  opposed  the  execution  of  the  metics,  well 
aware  that  all  that  body  would  be  alienated.  I  opposed  the  dis- 
arming of  the  citizens,  and  the  hiring  of  foreign  guards.  And 
when  I  saw  that  enemies  at  home  and  exiles  abroad  were  multi- 
plying against  you,  I  dissuaded  you  from  banishing  Thrasybulus 
and  Anytus,  whereby  you  only  furnished  the  eidles  with  oompe- 
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tent  leaders.  Tlie  man  who  gives  yoa  Ibis  adTioe,  and  gives  H 
70a  openlj,  is  he  a  traitor,  or  is  he  not  ratiber  a  genuine  friend  ?• 
It  is  joa  and  jonr  supporters,  Kritias,  who,  by  your  murders  and 
iy>bberies,  strengthen  the  enemies  of  the  government  and  betraj 
your  friends.  Depend  upon  it,  that  Thrasybulus  and.  Anytus  are 
much  better  pleased  with  your  policy  than  they  wonld  be  with 
mine.  Tou  accuse  me  of  having  betrayed  the  Four  Hundred ; 
but  I  did  not  desert  them  until  they  were  themselves  on  the  point 
of  betraying  Athens  to  her  enemies.  You  call  me  The  Buskin, 
as  trying  to  fit  both  parties.  But  what  am  I  to  call  yoci,  who  fit 
iMkher  of  them  ?  who,  under  the  democracy,  were  the  most 
violent  hater  of  the  people,  and  who,  under  the  oligarchy,  have 
become  equally  violent  as  a  hater  of  oligarchical  merit?  I  am, 
and  always  have  been,  Eritias,  an  enemy  both  to  extreme  democ- 
racy and  to  oligarchical  tyranny.  I  desire  to  constitute  our 
p<^itical  community  out  of  those  who  can  serve  it  on  horseback 
and  with  heavy  armor ;  I  have  proposed  this  once,  and  I  still 
stand  to  it  I  side  not  either  with  democrats  or  despots,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  dignified  citizens.  Prove  that  I  am  now,  or  ever 
ba^te  been,  guilty  of  such  crime,  and  I  shall  c^mfess  myself 
deserving  of  ignominious  death." 

This  reply  of  Theramends  was  received  with  such  a  shout  of 
applause  by  the  majority  of  the  senate,  as  showed  that  they  were 
resolved  to  acquit  him.  To  the  fierce  antipathies  of  the  mortified 
Kridas,  the  idea  of  failure  was  intolerable ;  indeed,  he  had  now 
carried  his  hostility  to  such  a  point,  that  the  acquittal  of  his  ene- 
my would  have  been  his  own  ruin.  Afler  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  the  Thirty,  he  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  directed  the 
Eleven  with  the  body  of  armed  satellites  to  press  close  on  the 
railing  whereby  the  senators  were  fenced  round,  —  while  the  court 
before  the  senate-house  was  filled  with  the  mercenary  hoplite& 
Having  thus  got  his  force  in  hand,  Eritias  returned  and  again 
addressed  the  senate :  "  Senators  (said  he),  I  think  it  the  duty  of 
a  good,  president,  when  he  sees  his  friends  around  him  duped,  not 
to  let  them  follow  their  own  counsel.  This  is  what  I  am  now 
going  to  do ;  indeed,  these  men,  whom  you  see  pressing  upon  vm 
fipom  without,  tell  us  plainly  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  acquit* 
taLof  one  manifestly  working  to  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  It  ia 
aanrticleof  ournewoonstitutionythatiioma&ofthe  selectThree 
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Thousand  shall  he  condemned  without  joar  rote ;  but  that  tmj 
Dum  not  ittdaded  in  that  list  may  be  condemned  bj  the  Thirty* 
Now  I  take  upon  me,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  my  oolleagnefl^ 
to  strike  this  Theramen§s  out  of  that  list ;  and  we,  by  our  author- 
ity, condemi>  him  to  death.'' 

Though  Theramen^  had  already  been  twice  concerned  in  pot* 
ting  down  the  democracy,  yet  such  was  the  habit  of  all  Athenians 
to  look  for  protection  from  constitutional  forms,  that  he  probably 
accounted  himself  safe  under  the  favorable  verdict  of  the  senate^ 
and  was  not  prepared  for  the  monstrous  and  despotic  sentence 
which  he  now  heard  from  his  enemy.  He  sprang  at  once  to  the 
senatorial  hearth,  —  the  altar  and  sanctuary  in  the  interior  of  the 
senate-house,  —  and  exclaimed :  ^Itoo,  senators,  stand  as  your 
suppliant,  asking  only  for  bare  justice.  Let  it  be  not  in  th« 
power  of  Kritias  to  strike  out  me  or  any  other  man  whom  he 
chooses  ;  let  my  sentence  as  well  as  yours  be  passed  according  to 
the  law  which  these  Thirty  have  themselves  prepared.  I  huom 
but  too  well,  that  this  altar  will  be  of  no  avail  to  me  as  a  defence; 
but  I  shall  at  least  make  it  plain,  that  these  men  are  as  imi»oaa 
towards  the  gods  as  they  are  nefarious  towards  men.  As  for  yoo^ 
WYHthy  senators,  I  wonder  that  you  will  not  stand  forward  &t* 
your  own  personal  safety ;  since  you  must  be  well  aware,  that 
your  own  names  may  be  struck  out  of  the  Three  Thousand  just 
as  easily  as  mine." 

But  the  senate  remained  passive  and  stupefied  by  fear,  in  spite 
of  these  moving  words,  which  perhaps  were  not  perfectly  heard, 
since  it  could  not  be  the  design  of  Kritias  to  permit  his  enemy  to 
speak  a  second  time.  It  was  probably  while  Theramen^s  was 
yet  speaking,  that  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald  was  heard,  calling 
the  Eleven  to  come  forward  and  take  him  into  custody.  The 
£leven  advanced  into  the  senate,  headed  by  their  brutal  chief 
Satyrus,  and  followed  by  their  usual  attendants.  They  weal 
straight  up  to  the  altar,  from  whence  Satyrus,  aided  by  the  attend- 
ants, dragged  him  by  main  force,  while  Kritias  said  to-  them  r 
«  We  hand  over  to  you  this  man  Theramengs,  condemned  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  Seize  him,  carry  him  off  to  prison,  and  there  do 
the  needful."  Upon  this,  Theramen^  was  dragged  out  of  the 
senate-house  and  carried  in  custody  through  the  market-plac^ 
exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice  against  the  atrocious  treatment 
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wMph  he  was  suffering.  *<  Hold  jour  toi^e  (said  Satyrus  to  him), 
or  jou  will  suffer  for  it"  ^  And  if  I  do  hold  my  tongue  (reified 
Theramends),  shidl  not  1  suffer  for  it  also  ?  " 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual  draught  oi 
hemlock  was  speedily  administered.  After  he  had  swallowed  it, 
there  remained  a  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  whidi  he  jerked 
out  on  the  floor  (according  to  the  playful  convivial  practice  called 
the  Kottabus,  which  was  supposed  to  furnish  an  omen  by  its 
sound  in  falling,  and  after  which  the  person  who  had  just  drank 
handed  the  goblet  to  the  guest  whose  turn  came  next)  :  ^  Let  this 
(said  he)  be  for  the  gentle  Kritias.''^ 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of 
Theramen§s,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  tragical  in  ancient 
histoid ;  in  spite  of  the  bald  and  meagre  way  in  which  it  is 
recounted  by  Xenophon,  who  has  thrown  all  the  interest  into  the 
two  speeches.  The  atrocious  injustice  by  which  Theramends 
perished,  as  well  as  the  courage  and  self-possession  which  he 
displayed  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  his  cheerfulness  even  in 
tiie  prison,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sokrates  three  years  afWwards, 
m^urally  enlist  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  reader  in  hk 
&vor,  and  have  tended  to  exalt  the  positive  estimation  of  his 
diaracter.  During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,^  he  was  extolled  and  pitied  as  one  of  the 
first  martyrs  to  oligarchical  violence :  later  authors  went  so  far 
as  to  number  him  among  the  chosen  pupils  of  Sokrates    Bat 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen  ii,  3,  56. 

'  See  Ljsias,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  66. 

'  Diodor.  xiv,  5.  Diodorns  tells  us  that  Sokrat^  and  two  of  his  fiiends 
were  the  only  persons  who  stood  forward  to  protect  TheramenSs,  when 
Satjms  was  dragging  him  from  the  altar.  Plutarch  ( Vit.  x,  Orat.  p.  836) 
ascribes  the  same  act  of  generons  forwardness  to  Is^krat^s,  There  is  no 
good  ground  for  believing  it,  either  of  one  or  of  the  other.  None  bat  sen- 
ators were  present ;  and  as  this  senate  had  been  chosen  by  the  Thirty,  it  is 
not  likely  that  either  Sokratds  or  Isokrat^  were  among  its  members.  If 
8okrat6s  had  been  a  member  of  it,  the  fact  would  have  been  noticed  and 
farought  out  in  connection  with  his  subsequent  trial. 

The  manner  in  which  Plutarch  (Consolat.  ad  ApoUon.  c.  6,  p.  105)  stataa 
the  death  of  Theramends,  that  he  was  *' tortured  to  death"  by  the  Thirty, 
is  an  instance  of  his  loose  speaking. 

Compare  Cicero  about  the  death  of  Theramente  (TnsciiL  Disp.  i,  40, 96). 
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though  Theramends  h&ee  became  the  victim  of  a  much  yone 
man  than  himself,  it  will  not  for  that  reaaoo  be  proper  to  accord 
to  him  our  admiration,  which  his  own  conduct  will  not  at  all 
be  found  to  deserve.  The  reproaches  of  Kritias  against  him, 
founded  on  his  conduct  during  the  previous  conspiracy  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  were  in  the  main  well  founded.  After  having 
been  one  of  the  foremost  originators  of  that  conspira<;7,  he 
deserted  his  comrades  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  likely  to  fail ; 
and  Kritias  had  doubtless  present  to  his  mind  the  fate  of  Anti- 
^on,  who  had  been  condemned  and  executed  under  the  accusa- 
tion of  Tberamen^s,  together  with  a  reasonable  conviction  that 
the  latter  would  again  turn  against  his  colleagues  in  the  same 
manner,  if  circumstances  should  encourage  him  to  do  so.  Nor 
was  Kritias  wrong  in  denouncing  the  perfidy  of  Theramends  with 
regard  to  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusie,  the  death 
of  whom  he  was  partly  instrumental  in  bringing  about,  though 
only  as  an  auxiliary  cause,  and  not  with  that  extreme  stretch  of 
nefarious  stratagem,  which  Xenophon  and  others  have  imputed 
to  him.  He  was  a  selfish,  cunning,  and  faithless  man,  —  ready  to 
exkt&r  into  conspiracies,  yet  never  foreseeing  their  consequeneei^ 
-*aQd  breaking  faith  to  the  ruin  of  colleagues  whom  he  had  fiitt 
encouraged,  when  he  found  them  more  consistent  and  thorough- 
goii^  in  crime  than  himself.  ^ 

Such  high-handed  violence,  by  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the 
Thirty,  —  carried  tbough,  even  against  a  member  of  their  own 
Board,  by  intimidation  of  the  senate,  —  left  a  feeling  of  disgust 
and  dissension  among  their  own  partisans  from  which  their 
power  never  recovered.  Its  immediate  effect,  however,  was  to 
render  them,  apparently,  and  in  their  own  estimation,  more 
powerful  than  ever.  All  open  manifestation  of  dissent  being  now 
silenced,  they  proceeded  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  cruel  and 
licentious  tyranny.  They  made  proclamation,  that  every  one  not 
included  in  the  list  of  Three  Thousand,  should  depart  without  the 

His  admiration  for  the  manner  of  death  of  Theramenis  doubtless  contrib- 
uted to  make  him  rank  that  Athenian  with  Themistokl^s  and  Ferikles  (De 
Omt  iii,  16,  59). 

'  The  epithets  applied  by  Aristophanes  to  Theramen^  (Ban.  541-966) 
coincide  pretty  exactly  with  those  in  the  speech  jnst  noticed,  which  Xe&0)> 
phon  ascribes  to  Kritias  against  him* 
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walls>  in  order  that  they  might  be  undisturbed  maalers  within  tiw 
city,  a  policy  before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth  ani 
other  Grecian  despots.*  The  numerous  fugitives  expelled  by 
this  order,  distributed  themselves  partly  in  Peimeus,  pardy  in 
the  various  demes  of  Attica.  Both  in  one  and  the  other,  how* 
ever,  they  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Thirty,  and  many  of  them 
put  to  death,  in  order  that  their  substance  and  lands  might  be 
appropriated  either  by  the  Thirty  themselves,  or  by  some  favored 
partisan.^  The  denunciations  of  Batrachus,  ^schylides,  and 
other  delators,  became  more  numerous  than  ever,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  seizure  and  execution  of  their  private  enemies ;  and 
the  oligarchy  were  willing  to  purchase  any  new  adherent  by  thoft 
gratifying  his  antipathies  or  his  rapacity.3  The  subsequent 
orators  affirmed  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred  victims  were 
put  to  death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty  ^  on  this  numerical 
estimate  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  but  the  total  was  doubtless 
prodigious.  It  became  more  and  more  plain  that  no  man  wm 
safe  in  Attica ;  so  that  Athenian  emigrants,  many  in  great  pover^ 
and  destitution,  were  multiplied  throughout  the  neighboring  terri* 
tones,  —  in  Megara,  Thebes,  Ordpus,  Chalkis,  Argos,  etc.^  Il 
was  not  everywhere  that  these  distressed  persons  could  obtain 
reception ;  for  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Thirty,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  the  members  of  their 
confederacy  from  harboring  fugitive  Athenians ;  an  edict  whidi 
these  cities  generously  disobeyed,*  though  probably  the  smaller 
Peloponnesian  cities  complied.    Without  doubt,  this  decree  was 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  1  ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  97 ;  Orat. 
xxxi,  cont.  Philon.  s.  8,  9  ;  Herakleid.  Pontic,  c.  5 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  i,  98. 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  c.  fiyov  de  kK  tuv  x<^pt(^Vf  Iv'  airol  Kal  ol  ^iJioi  rods 
ToifTuv  aypo^c  ixo^ev  <j>Evy6vT(jv  dh  If  rdv  Uetpala,  koI  hrev^ev  iroXXodf 
tyovreg  kven7.fiaav  Meyapa  kol  Bff^a^  rdv  iiroxapoivruv. 

'  Ljsias,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  8.  49 ;  Or.  xxy,  Democrat.  Sabven; 
Apolog.  8.  20;  Or.  xxvi,  cont.  Evandr.  s.  23. 

*  ^8chin#8,  Fals.  Legat.  c.  24,  p.  266,  and  cont.  Ktesiph.  c.  86,  p.  455, 
Isokrates,  Or.  iv,  Panegyr.  s.  131 ;  Or.  vii,  Areopag.  s.  76. 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  1 ;  Diodor.  xiv,  6  ;  Lysias,  Or.  xxiv,  b.  28 ;  Or. 
xxxi,  cont.  Philon.  s.  10. 

•  Lysias,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  sects.  98, 99 :  iravraxo^ev  iKKtfpvTTofievot ; 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  99  j  Diodor.  xiv,  6  j  Demosth.  de  Rhod.  Libert,  c.  la 
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pvoenred  by  Lysandery  while  his  inflaenoe  sdll  oontiiiued  uniin* 
paired. 

Bat  it  was  not  only  againat  the  lives,  properties,  and  liberties 
of  Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty  made  war.  They  were  not 
less  solicitoas  to  extinguish  the  intellectual  force  and  educatioo 
of  the  city;  a  project  so  perfectly  in  harmony  both  with  the 
sentiment  and  practice  of  Sparta,  that  they  counted  on  the 
support  of  their  foreign  allies.  Among  the  ordinances  which 
they  promulgated  was  one,  expressly  forbidding  every  one  ^  ^'  to 
teach  the  art  of  words,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  translate  literally 
the  Greek  expression,  which  bore  a  most  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation, and  denoted  every  intentional  communication  of  logical, 
fhetorical^  or  ai^gumentative  improvement,  —  of  literary  criticism 
and  composition,  —  and  of  command  over  those  political  and 
moral  topics  which  formed  the  ordinary  theme  of  discussion. 
Such  was  the  species  of  instruction  which  Sokrates  and  other 
sophists,  each  in  his  own  way,  communicated  to  the  Athenian 
youth.  The  great  foreign  sophists,  not  Athenian,  such  as 
Prodikus  and  Protagoras  had  been,  —  though  perhaps  neither 
of  these  two  was  now  alive,  —  were  doubtless  no  longer  in  the 
eity,  under  the  palamitous  circumstances  which  had  been  weigh- 
ing upon  every  citizen  since  the  defeat  of  JBgospotami.  Bat 
there  were  abundance  of  native  teachers,  or  sophists,  inferior  in 
merit  to  these  distinguished  names,  yet  still  habitually  employed, 
with  more  or  less  success,  in  communicating  a  species  of  instruo- 
tion  held  indispensable  to  every  liberal  Athenian.  The  edict  of 
the  Thirty  was  in  fact  a  general  suppression  of  the  higher  daas 


»  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  2,  31.     Kai  hf  role  vofwic  typaife,  Uyov  rixvnv  ^ 
didd«etv.  —  Isokratfis,  cont.  Sophist.  Or.  xiii,  6. 12.    r^v  naidevatv  t^  r«v 

Hutaich  (Themistokles,  c.  19)  affirms  that  the  Thirty  oligarchs,  during 
their  rule,  altered  the  position  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx,  the  place  where 
the  democratical  public  assemblies  were  held;  the  rostrum  had  before 
looked  towards  the  sea,  but  they  turned  it  so  as  to  make  it  look  towards 
the  land,  because  the  maritime  service  and  the  associations  connected  with 
it  wen  the  chief  stimulants  of  democratical  sentiment.  This  story  has 
been  often  copied  and  reasserted,  as  if  it  were  an  undoubted  fact;  bul^ 
M.  Forchhammer  (Topographic  von  Athen,  p.  289,  In  Kieler,  FhiloL 
Stadien.  1841)  has  shown  it  to  be  untrue  and  even  absurd. 
V0L.Tni.  '^^^ 
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of  teachers  or  professors,  aboye  the  rank  cff  the  elementary 
teacher  of  letters,  or  grammatist.  If  such  an  edict  could  have 
been  maintained  in  force  for  a  generation,  combined  with  the 
other  mandates  of  the  Thirty,  the  city  out  of  which  Sophokles 
and  Euripides  had  just  died,  and  in  which  Plato  and  Isokrat^s 
were  in  vigorous  age,  the  former  twenty-five,  the  latter  twenty- 
nine,  would  have  been  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
meanest  community  in  Greece.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
Grecian  despot  to  suppress  all  those  assemblies  wherein  youths 
came  together  for  the  purpose  of  common  training,  either  intel- 
lectual or  gymnastic ;  as  well  as  the  public  banquets  and  clubs, 
or  associations,  as  being  dangerous  to  his  authority,  and  tending 
to  elevation  of  courage,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  political  rights 
among  the  citizens.^ 

The  enormities  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  severe  comments 
from  the  philosopher  Sokrat^,  whose  life  was  spent  in  conversa- 
tion on  instructive  subjects  with  those  young  men  who  sought  his 
society,  though  he  never  took  money  from  any  pupil.  These 
comments  had  been  made  known  to  Kritias  and  Charikles,  who 
sent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  the  prohibitive  law,  and  peren^ 
torily  commanded  him  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  all  conversar 
tion  with  youths.  Sokratds  met  this  order  by  putting  some  ques- 
tions to  those  who  gave  it,  in  his  usual  style  of  puzzling  scrutiny, 
destined  to  expose  the  vagueness  of  the  terms ;  and  to  draw 
the  line,  or  rather  to  show  that  no  definite  line  could  be  drawn, 
between  that  which  was  permitted  and  that  which  was  forbidd^ik 
Bat  he  soon  perceived  that  his  interrogations  produced  only  a 
feeling  of  disgust  and  wrath,  menacing  to  his  own  safety.  The 
tyrants  ended  by  repeating  their  interdict  in  yet  more  peremp- 
tory terms,  and  by  giving  Sokrates  to  understand,  that  they  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  censures  which  he  had  cast  upon  them.^ 

Though  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  make  out  the  pre- 
cise dates  of  these  various  oppressions  of  the  Thirty,  yet  it  seems 
probable  that  this  prohibition  of  teaching  must  have  been  among 
their  earlier  enactments ;  at  any  rate,  considerably  anterior  to 
the  death  of  Theramenes,  and  the  general  expulsion  out  of  the 
walls  of  all  except  the   privileged  Three   Thousand.     Their 

'  Arifltot  Polit  r,  9, 2.  '  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i,  2,  33-^9. 
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dominion  continued,  without  any  armed  opposition  made  to  it,  for 
about  eight  months  from  the  capture  of  Athens  bj  Ljsander,  thai 
is,  from  about  April  to  December  404  b.c.  The  measure  of 
dieir  iniqqitj  then  became  full.  Thej  had  accumulated  against 
themselves,  both  in  Attica  and  among  the  exiles  in  the  circumja- 
cent territories,  suffering  and  exasperated  enemies,  while  thej 
had  lost  the  sympathy  of  Thebes,  Megara,  and  Corinth,  and  were 
less  heartily  supported  by  Sparta. 

During  these  important  eight  months,  the  general  feeling 
throughout  Greece  had  become  materially  different  both  towards 
Athens  and  towards  Sparta.  At  the  moment  when  the  long  war 
was  first  brought  to  a  close,  fear,  antipathy,  and  yengeance 
against  Athens,  had  been  the  reigning  sentiment,  both  among  the 
confederates  of  Sparta  and  among  the  revolted  members  of  the 
extinct  Athenian  empire ;  a  sentiment  which  prevailed  anumg 
them  indeed  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  the  Spartans  them* 
selves,  who  resisted  it,  and  granted  to  Athens  a  capitulation  at  a 
time  when  many  of  their  allies  pressed  for  the  harshest  measures. 
To  this  resolution  they  were  determined  partly  by  the  still  remain- 
ing  force  of  ancient  S3rmpathy ;  partly  by  the  odium  which  would 
have  been  sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expelling  the  Athenian  popu- 
lation, however  it  might  be  talked  of  beforehand  k&  a  meet  punish- 
ment ;  partly  too  by  the  policy  of  Lysander,  who  contemplated  the 
keeping  of  Athens  in  the  same  dependence  on  Sparta  and  on  him- 
self, and  by  the  same  means,  as  the  other  outlying  cities  in  which 
he  had  planted  his  dekadarchies. 

So  soon  as  Athens  was  humbled,  deprived  of  her  fleet  and 
walled  port,  and  rendered  innocuous,  the  great  bond  of  common 
fear  which  had  held  the  allies  to  Sparta  disappeared;  and  while 
the  paramount  antipathy  on  the  part  of  those  allies  towards 
Athens  gradually  died  away,  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension of  Sparta  sprang  np  in  its  place,  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  states  among  them.  For  such  a  sentiment  there  was 
more  than  one  reason.  Lysander  had  brought  home  not  only  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and 
many  captive  triremes,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  success 
had  been  achieved  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the  allies,  so  the 
fruits  of  it  belonged  in  equity  to  all  of  them  jointly,  not  to  Sparta 
alone.  The  Thebans  and  Corinthians  preferred  a  formal  daim  to 
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be  allowed  to  share;  and  if  the  other  allieg  abstained  fhnn 
openly  backing  the  demand,  we  may  fairly  presome  that  it  waft 
not  from  any  different  constraction  of  the  equity  of  the  case,  but 
from  fear  of  offending  Sparta.  In  the  testimonial  erected  bjr 
Lysander  at  Delphi,  commemorative  of  the  triumph,  he  had 
included  not  only  his  own  brazen  statue,  but  that  of  each  com* 
mander  of  the  allied  contingents ;  thus  formally  admitting  the 
allies  to  share  in  the  honorary  results,  and  tacitly  sanctioning 
their  claim  to  the  lucrative  results  also.  Nevertheless,  the 
demand  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  was  not  only 
repelled,  but  almost  resented  as  an  insult ;  especially  by  Lysander, 
whose  influence  was  at  that  moment  ahnost  omnipotent.* 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have  withheld  from  the  allies  a 
share  in  this  money,  demonstrates  still  more  the  great  aBoeodenej 
of  Lysander ;  because  there  was  a  considerable  party  at  Sparta 
itself,  who  protested  altogether  against  the  reception  of  so  muck 
gold  and  silver,  as  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  Lykurgus,  and 
fatal  to  the  peculiar  morality  of  Sparta.  An  ancient  Spaitao, 
Skiraphidas,  or  Phlogidas,  took  the  lead  in  calling  for  exclusive 
adherence  to  the  old  Spartan  money,  heavy  iron,  difficult  to  cai^ 
17 ;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  Lysander  and  his  firiends 
obtained  admission  for  the  treasure  into  Sparta ;  under  special 
proviso,  that  it  should  be  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  that  no  private  citizen  should  ever  circulate  gold  or 
silver.^  The  existence  of  such  traditionary  repugnance  amo^g 
the  Spartans  would  have  seemed  likely  to  induce  them  to  be  just 
towards  their  allies,  since  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  treasure 
would  have  gone  far  to  remove  the  difficulty ;  yet  they  neverthe- 
less kept  it  alL 

*  Jnstin  (yi.  10)  mentions  the  demand  thus  made  and  refused.  Platafdi 
(Lysand.  c.  27)  states  the  demand  as  having  been  mader  by  the  Thebaas 
altmey  which  I  disbelieve.  Xenophon,  according  to  the  general  disoideH^ 
Arrangement  of  facts  in  his  Hellenika,  does  not  mention  the  circomstanoe 
in  its  proper  place,  bat  alludes  to  it  on  a  snbseqnent  occasion  as  having 
before  occurred  (Hellen.  iii,  5,  5).  He  also  specifies  by  name  no  one  bat 
the  Thebans  as  haying  actually  made  the  demand ;  but  there  is  a  subseqaMit 
passage,  which  shows  that  not  only  the  Corinthians,  but  other  allies  also^ 
sympathized  in  It  (iii,  5, 12). 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17 ;  Plutarch,  Institat  Lacon.  p.  339. 
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But  besides  this  special  ofienoe  given  to  the  allieSf  tae  ooDda<:fc 
c»f  Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  she  intended  to  turn  tlie 
▼ictorj  to  her  own  account.  Lysander  was  at  this  moment  all- 
powerful,  playing  bis  own  game  under  the  name  of  Sparta.  Hit 
position  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  regent  Pausanias  had 
been  afler  the  victory  of  Platsea ;  and  his  talents  for  making  use 
of  the  position  incomparably  superior.  The  magnitude  of  his 
successes,  as  well  as  the  eminent  ability  which  he  had  displayed, 
justified  abundant  eulogy  ;  but  in  his  case,  the  eulogy  was  car- 
tied  to  the  length  of  something  like  worship.  Altars  were  erected 
to  him ;  pseans  or  hymns  were  composed  in  his  honor ;  the  Ephe- 
sians  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis  | 
and  the  Samians  not  only  erected  a  statue  to  him  at  Olympiai 
but  even  altered  the  name  of  their  great  festival,  the  Hereea,  to 
Lffsandricu^  Several  contemporary  poets  — ^Antilochus,  Ch<eriluS| 
Nik^ratus,  and  Antimachus  —  devoted  themselves  to  sing  his 
glories  and  profit  by  his  rewards. 

Such  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head  even  of 
the  most  virtuous  Greek :  with  Lysander,  it  had  the  efiect  of  su1>- 
stituting,  in  place  of  that  assumed  smoothness  of  manner  with 
which  he  began  his  command,  an  insulting  harshness  and  arro- 
gance corresponding  to  the  really  unmeasured  ambition  which  he 
eherished.9  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  aggrandize  Sparta 
separately,  without  any  thought  of  her  allies,  in  order  to  exercise 
dominion  in  her  name.  He  had  already  established  dekadarchies, 
or  oligarchies  of  Ten,  in  many  of  the  insular  and  Asiatic  cities, 
and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  in  Athens ;  all  composed  of  vehement 
partisans  chosen  by  himself,  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and 
devoted  to  his  objects.  To  the  eye  of  an  impartial  observer  in 
Greece,  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  cities  had  been  converted  into 
dependencies  of  Sparta,  and  were  intended  to  be  held  in  that 
condition;  under  Spartan  authority,  exercised  by  and  through 
Lysander.3    Instead  of  that  general  freedom  which  had  been 

*  Paogan.  vi,  3,  6.  The  Samian  oligarchical  party  owed  their  recent 
i«storation  to  Lysander. 

*  Plutarch.  Lysand.  c.  18, 19. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  30.  Oi^ro  dh  7rpox(opovvT(jVt  Uavoaviac  6  paaiKe^c 
(of  Sparta),  f&ov^aof  Avaavd^  el  KareipywrfUvo^  raih-a  &fM  fikv  MoKift^ 
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promised  as  an  incentiye  to  revolt  against  Athens,  a  Spartan  em* 
pire  had  been  constituted  in  place  of  the  extinct  Athenian,  with  a 
tribute,  amounting  to  a  thousand  talents  annually,  intended  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  component  cities  and  islands,  i  Such  at  least 
was  the  scheme  of  Lysander,  though  it  never  reached  complete 
execution. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty 
at  Athens  and  by  the  Lysandrian  dekadarchies  in  the  other  cities, 
would  be  heard  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  without  that 
strong  anti-Athenian  sentiment  which  had  reigned  a  few  months 
before.  But  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  even  at  Sparta 
itself,  opposition  began  to  spring  up  against  the  measures  and  the 
person  of  Lysander.  If  the  leading  men  at  Sparta  had  felt  jeal- 
ous even  of  Brasidas,  who  offended  them  only  by  unparalleled 
success  and  merit  as  a  comniander,^  much  more  would  the  same 
feeling  be  aroused  against  Lysander,  who  displayed  an  overween* 
ing  insolence,  and  was  worshipped  with  an  ostentatious  fiatterj, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  Ao^ 
other  Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax,  was  now  king  of  Sparta,  in 
conjunction  with  Agis.  Upon  him  the  feeling  of  jealousy  ag^n^ 
Lysander  told  with  especial  force,  as  it  did  afterwards  upon  Age- 
silaus,  the  successor  of  Agis ;  not  unaccompanied  probably  with 
suspicion,  which  subsequent  events  justified,  that  Lysander  was 
aiming  at  some  interference  with  the  regal  privileges.  Nor  is  it 
unfair  to  suppose  that  Pausanias  was  animated  by  motives  more 
patriotic  than  mere  jealousy,  and  that  the  rapacious  cruelty,  which 
everywhere  dishonored  the  new  oligarchies,  both  shocked  his 
better  feelings  and  inspired  him  with  fears  for  the  stability  of  the 
system.    A  farther  circumstance  which  weakened  the  influence 

"  — -— — — ^ 

aoiy  ufia  dh  Id  lag  iroiTjaoLTo  rag  ^AdrfvaCf  veiaag  tcSv  'E^p^y 
rpetf,  k^ayei  ^povpav.  ^weiirovro  dh  Koi  ol  ^v/ufiaxoi  nuvTeg,  n^v  Boicjrcjv 
Kol  Kopiv&iav.  OvToi  d'  i^eyov  fiev  brt  oh  vo/u^oiev  evopKeiv  &v  aTparevo/Ae" 
vol  €3r'  'At^j/va^ovf,  ftijdev  itapaarcovdov  noLovvroQ  •  kit  parrov  6e  rovra, 
6ti  kyiyvaoKov  Aqk  e  Saifioviovg  fiovXo/ievovg  r^v  rdv 
^A^ijvaiov  x^P^v  oiKeiav  Kal  irtar^v  iroi^uaa^ai.  Comr 
pare  also  iii,  5, 12, 13,  respecting  the  sentiments  entertained  in  Greece  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

» Diodor.  xiv,  10-13.  »  Thncyd.  ir. 
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of  Lysander  at  Sparta  was  the  anzraal  change  of  ephon,  which 
took  place  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 
Those  ephors  under  whom  his  grand  success  and  the  capture  of 
Athens  had  been  consummated,  and  who  had  lent  themselves  ext- 
tirely  to  his  views,  passed  out  of  ofSice  in  September  404  B.c.y 
and  gave  place  to  others  more  disposed  to  second  Fausanias. 

I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much  more  honor- 
able for  Sparta,  and  how  much  less  unfortunate  for  Athens  and 
for  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  dose  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  would 
have  been,  if  Eallikratidas  had  gained  and  survived  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  so  as  to  close  it  then,  and  to  acquire  for  himself  that 
personal  ascendency  which  the  victorious  general  was  sure  to 
exercise  over  the  numerous  rearrangements  consequent  on  peace. 
We  see  how  important  the  personal  character  of  the  general  so 
placed  was,  when  we  follow  the  proceedings  of  Lysander  during 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  His  personal  views 
were  the  grand  determining  circumstance  throughout  Greece; 
regulating  both  the  measures  of  Sparta,  and  the  fate  of  the  con- 
quered cities.  Throughout  the  latter,  rapacious  and  cruel  oligar> 
dues  were  organized,  —  of  Ten  in  most  cities,  but  of  Thirty  in 
Athens,  —  all  acting  under  the  power  and  protection  of  Sparta, 
but  in  real  subordination  to  his  ambition.  Because  he  happened 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish 'thirst  for  power,  the  meas- 
ures of  Sparta  were  divested  not  merely  of  all  Pan-Hellenic  spirit^ 
but  even,  to  a  great  degree,  of  reference  to  her  own  confederates, 
and  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition  of  imperial  preponder- 
ance for  herself.  Now  if  Kallikratidas  had  been  the  ascendent 
person  at  this  critical  juncture,  not  only  such  narrow  and  baneful 
impulses  would  have  been  comparatively  inoperative,  but  the 
leading  state  would  have  been  made  to  set  the  example  of  recom- 
mending, of  organizing,  and  if  necessary,  of  enforcing  arrange- 
ments favorable  to  Fan-Hellenic  brotherhood.  Eallikratidas 
would  not  only  have  refused  to  lend  himself  to  dekadarchiea 
governing  by  his  force  and  for  his  purposes,  in  the  subordinate 
dties,  but  he  would  have  discountenanced  such  conspiracies, 
wherever  they  tended  to  arise  spontaneously.  No  ruffian  like 
Eritias,  no  crafty  schemer  like  Theramen^s,  would  have  reckoned 
upon  his  aid  as  they  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of  Lysander. 
Probably  he  would  have  1^  the  government  of  each  city  to  its 
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awn  natiml  tondenoiat,  oUgsraliical  or  demoonilical ;  interfering 
onlf  in  special  cases  of  actoal  and  pronounced  necesaity.  Now 
tlie  influence  of  an  ascendent  state^  emplojed  for  such  purposes, 
and  emphatically  discarding  all  priyate  ends  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  stable  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  and  fraternity ;  employed 
too  thus,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  of  the  Greek  towns  were  in 
the  throes  of  reorganization,  having  to  take  up  a  new  political 
coarse  in  reference  to  the  altered  circumstances,  is  an  element  of 
which  the  force  could  hardly  have  &iled  to  be  prodigious  as  well 
as  beneficial.  What  degree  of  positive  good  might  have  been 
wrought,  by  a  noble-minded  victor  under  such  special  circum* 
atanffg,  we  cannot  presume  to  affirm  in  detail.  But  it  would 
hare  been  no  mean  advantage,  to  have  preserved  Greece  from 
bidding  and  feeling  such  enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  like  Lysander ;  through  whose  management  the  worst  ten- 
dencies of  an  imperial  city  were  studiously  magnified  by  the  exor- 
bitanee  of  individual  ambition.  It  was  to  him  exclusively  that 
the  Thirty  in  Athens,  and  the  dekadarchies  elsewhere,  owed  both 
their  existence  and  their  means  of  oppression. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  explain  the  general  changes 
which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  in  Grecian  feeling  during  the 
eight  months  succeeding  the  capture  of  Athens  in  March  404B.O., 
in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  position  of  the  Thirty  oli- 
garchs, or  Tyrants,  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Ath^iian  population 
both  in  Attica  and  in  exile,  about  the  beginning  of  December  in 
the  same  year,  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached.  We  see 
hew  it  was  that  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  who  in  March  had 
been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  had  now  become 
alienated  both  from  Sparta  and  from  the  Lysandrian  Thir^, 
whom  they  viewed  as  viceroys  of  Athens  for  separate  Spartan 
benefit  We  see  how  the  basis  was  thus  laid  of  sympathy  for  the 
suflering  exiles  who  fled  from  Attica;  a  feeling  which  the  redtal 
of  the  endless  enormities  perpetrated  by  Eritias  and  his  colleagues 
inflamed  every  day  more  and  more.  We  discern  at  the  same  time 
how  the  Thirty,  while  thus  incurring  enmity  both  in  and  out  of 
Alidca,  were  at  the  same  time  losing  the  hearty  support  of  Sparta, 
ftom  the  decline  of  Lysander's  influence,  and  the  growing  oppo- 
sition of  his  rivals  at  home. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibitmn  fix>m  Sparta,  obtained  doobdess 
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under  the  influence  of  Ljsander,  the  Athenian  emignmts  hai 
obtained  shelter  in  all  the  states  bordering  on  Attica.  It  was  ftvai 
Boeotia  that  they  struck  the  first  blow.  Thrasybnlus,  AnytiM, 
and  Archinus,  starting  from  Thebes  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
Theban  public,  and  with  substantial  aid  from  Ismeuias  and  other 
wealthy  citizens, —  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles  stated  Tih 
riously  at  thirty,  sixty,  seventy,  or  somewhat  above  one  hundred 
men,!  —  seized  Phyl^,  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains  north 
of  Attica,  lying  on  the  direct  road  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Flx>bably  it  had  no  garrison ;  for  the  Thirty,  acting  in  the  inter- 
est of  Lacediemonian  predominance,  had  dismantled  all  the  oa^ 
lying  fortresses  in  Attica  ;<  so  that  Thrasybulus  accomplished  his 
purpose  without  resistance.  The  Thirty  marched  out  from  Athens 
to  attack  him,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  comprising  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  who  formed  their  guard,  the  Three  Tfaoo- 
sand  privileged  citizens,  and  all  the  knights,  or  horsemen.  Proi^ 
ably  the  small  company  of  Thrasybulus  was  reinforced  by  fresh 
accessions  of  exiles,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  hare  oeenpied 
the  fort.  For  by  the  tune  that  the  Thirty  with  their  assaiUng 
force  arrived,  he  was  in  condition  to  repel  a  vigorous  assaidt 
made  by  die  younger  soldiers,  with  considerable  loss  to  the 
aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  this  direct  attack,  the  Thirty  laid  plans  for 
blockading  Phyl^  where  they  knew  that  there  was  no  sto<^  of 
provisions.  But  hardly  had  their  operations  commenced,  when 
a  snowHStorm  fell,  so  abundant  and  violent,  that  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  position  and  retire  to  Athens,  leaving  mudi 
of  their  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  garrison  at  Phyld.  In  the 
language  of  Thrasybulus,  this  storm  was  characterized  as  provi- 
dential, since  the  weather  had  been  very  fine  until  the  momenl 
pfeceding,  and  since  it  gave  time  to  receive  reinforcements  whioh 

*  Xenopfa.  Hellen.  ii,  4, 2 ;  Diodor.  xiy,  32 ;  PansaiL  i,  29,  3 ;  LysiM,  Or. 
xiii,  cont.  Agorat  sect.  84 ;  Justin,  y,  9  5  ^schinds,  cont  Ktesiphon,  c.  68, 
p.  437 ;  Bemosth.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  34,  p.  742.  iEschinSs  allots  more  than 
one  hundred  followers  to  the  captors  of  Phjl^. 

The  sympathy  which  the  Athenian  exiles  found  at  Thebes  is  attested  in 
a  fragment  of  Lysias,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  LysiA,  p.  594  (Tngm.  47, 
ed.  Bekker). 

s  Lysias,  Or.  zii,  cont  Eratosth.  sect.  41,  p.  184. 
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iyiie  Um  teven  hondred  strong.^  Though  the  weather  uma 
iMh  thai  the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to  keep  their  main  force  in 
the  neighharhood  of  Phy^  and  perhaps  the  Three  Tlioasaiid 
themselTes  were  not  suffieieatly  heariy  in  the  cause  to  allow  it^ 
jet  they  sent  their  LacedffiOMmians  and  two  tribes  of  Athenita 
horsemen  to  restrain  the  exoarsions  of  the  garrison.  This  body 
Thmsybulus  contrived  to  attaok  by  surfurise.  Desoen<£ng  from 
Phyl^  by  night,  he  halted  within  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  of  thmr 
poMtion  until  a  little  before  daybreak,  when  the  night-watch  had 
just  broken  up,^  and  when  the  grooms  were  making  a  noiae 
in  nibbing  down  the  horses.  Just  at  that  uMMuent^  the  hoplitM 
ten  FhylS  rushed  upon  them  at  a  running  paoe^  found  every 
man  unprepared,  and  some  ev^  in  thdr  beds,  and  dispersed 
Ihem  with  scarcely  any  resistance*  One  hundred  and  twenty 
ho^tes  and  afew  horsemen  were  slain,  while  abandaaoe  of  arms 
§ad  stares  were  captured  and  carried  back  to  Phyld  in  triumph.) 
{ieWB  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  city,  frMi 
whenee  the  remaining  horsemen  immediately  came  fofth  to  the 
feseae,  but  could  do  nodiing  more  than  protect  the  carryiiog  off 
if  the  dead. 

This  suocessfol  ongagem^t  sensibly  changed  Hhe  rdative  sita- 
ation  of  parties  in  Attica ;  encouraging  the  exiles  as  moeh  as  it 
doprSBsed  the  Thirty.  Even  aoumg  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
$ti  Athens^  dissension  began  to  arise;  the  minority  which  hud 
#jffipathiited  with  Theramen^  as  well  as  that  portkm  <rf  the 
K!biee  Thousand  who  were  least  compromised  as  accompUoes  in 
the  recent  enormities^  began  to  wavmr  so  manifestly  in  their 
nU^giancOy  that  Kritias  and  his  colleagues  felt  some  doubt  of 
fafBifltg  aUe  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  city.  They  resolved  to 
•ftoiwe  Eleusis  and  the  island  of  Salamis,  as  ^aees  of  safe^ 
mi  resource  in  case  of  being  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens. 
They  accordingly  went  to  Eleusis  with  a  considerable  number  of 

1  Xeooph.  Hellen.  ii,  4, 2,  5, 14. 

*  See  an  analogoas  case  of  a  LacedasmoiuaQ  anay  sDrpnaed  by  tha 
Thebans  at  this  dangerous  hour,  Xenoph.  Helleu.  vii,  i,  IS »  compaxe 
XJB9u^  Hagiatr.  Equifc.  ni,  12. 

'  Xnmph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  5,  7.  Diodonw  (zIt,  82,  83)  repieseaU  the 
occasion  of  this  battle  somewhat  differently.  I  follow  the  •ccoiuil  ef 
XenophoQ. 
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tbe  AUieniAa  bonMMO)  imdMr  pretiaM  of  eyaminipg  into  Ihe 
0fcreiigtb  of  the  place  and  the  number  of  its  defeodeni|«oaftio 
determine  what  amount  of  fiirther  garrison  would  bo  mnmiiiaij 
AU  the  Eleusinians  disposed  and  qualified  for  armed  Mrvio^ 
were  ordered  to  come  in  person  and  give  in  their  names  to  the 
Thirtjy'  in  a  building  having  its  postern  opening  on  to  the 
sea-beach;  along  which  were  posted  the  horsemen  and  the 
attendants  from  Athens.  Each  Eieusinian  boplite,  after  having 
presented  himself  and  returned  his  name  to  the  Thirtj,  was 
ordered  to  pass  out  through  this  exit,  where  each  man  suooes- 
siyely  found  himself  in  the  power  of  the  horsemen,  and  was 
fettered  bj  the  attendants.  Ljsimachus,  the  hipparch,  or  eomr 
mander  of  the  horsemen^  was  directed  to  convej  all  these  prison- 
?f8  to  Athens,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  custodj  of  the  Eleven*^ 
Baving  thus  seized  and  carried  awaj  from  Eleusis  every  dtiaon 
whose  sentiments  or  whose  energy  they  suspected,  and  haviog 
left  a  force  of  their  own  adherents  in  the  place,  the  Thirty 
VStumed  toAthens*  At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  a  simakr 
visit  and  seizure  of  prisoners  was  made  by  some  of  them  in 
Sa]amis«3  On  the  next  day,  they  convoked  at  Athens  all  their 
Three  Thousand  privileged  hopUtes — together  with  all  the 
remainiag  horsemen  who  had  not  been  employed  at  Eleusis  or 
Salamis — in  the  Odeon,  half  of  which  was  occupied  by  tho 
LacedflBmonian  garrison  all  under  arms.  ^  <<  Gentlemen  (said 
JCritaaa,  addressing  his  countrymen),  we  keep  up  the  government 
not  less  for  your  benefit  than  for  our  own.  You  must  therefore 
share  vrith  us  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  in  the  honor,  of  oar 
jposition.  Here  are  these  Eieusinian  prisoners  awaiting  sentence; 
you  must  pass  a  vote  condemning  them  all  to  death,  in  order  that 
your  hopes  and  fears  may  be  identified  with  ours."    He  then 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  8.  I  apprehend  that  cnroypd^etr^ai  here  refers  to 
prospective  military  service;  as  in  vi,  5,  29,  and  in  Cyropaed.  ii,  1,  18, 19. 
The  words  in  the  context,  iromji  ^vXaK^i  npoadenffotvro,  attest 
that  such  is  the  meaning ;  though  the  commentators,  and  Stoiz  in  his 
Lexicon  Xenophonteom,  interpret  differently. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  8. 

*  Both  Lysias  (Orat,  xii,  cont.  Bratosth.  s.  53;  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat  8. 
47)  and  Diodorus  (xiv,  32)  connect  together  these  two  simiUr  proceedings 
tt  Eleusis  and  at  Salamis.    Xenophon  mentions  only  the  ai&ir  at  Etonsif. 
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pointed  to  a  spot  immediatelj  beiore  him  and  in  bis  view,  ^awl^ 
ing  each  man  to  deposit  upon  it  his  pebble  of  eondemni^ioa 
nUHiAy  to  erery  one.^  I  have  before  remarked  that  at  AthenSy 
open  voting  was  well  known  to  be  the  same  thing  as  voting  under 
constraint ;  there  was  no  securitj  for  free  and  genuine  suffrage 
except  by  making  it  secret  as  well  as  numerous.  Kritias  was 
obeyed,  without  reserve  or  exception ;  probably  any  dissentient 
would  have  been  put  to  death  on  the  spot.  All  the  prisoners^ 
seemingly  three  hundred  in  number,^  were  condemned  by  the 
same  vote,  and  executed  forthwith. 

Though  this  atrocity  gave  additional  satisfoction  and  ccwfidence 
to  the  most  violent  friends  of  Kritias,  it  probably  alienated  a 
greater  number  of  others,  and  weakened  the  Thirty  instead  of 
strengthening  them.  It  contributed  in  part,  we  can  hardlf 
doubt,  to  the  bold  and  decisive  resolution  now  taken  by  Thrasy- 
bvhis,  five  days  after  his  late  success,  of  marching  by  night  frona 
Fhyl6  to  Peir»us.3  His  force,  though  somewhat  increased,  waa 
still  no  more  than  one  thousand  men ;  altogether  inadequate  by 
itself  to  any  considerable  enterprise,  had  he  not  counted  oii 
positive  support  and  junction  from  fresh  comrades,  together  with 
a  still  greater  amount  of  negative  support  from  disgust  or 
indifference  towards  the  Thirty.  He  was  indeed  speectily  joined 
by  many  sympathizing  countrymen  ;  but  few  of  them,  since  the 
general  disarming  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchs,  had  heavy  armor. 
Some  had  light  shields  and  darts,  but  others  were  wholty 
unarmed,  and  could  merely  serve  as  throwers  of  stones.^ 

Peiraeus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  deprived  of  its 
fortifications  as  well  as  of  those  Long  Walls  which  had  so  long 
connected  it  with  Athens.  It  was  however  of  large  compass,  and 
required  an  ampler  force  to  defend  it  than  Thrasybnlus  covM 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  9.  Aet^ac  ie  n  x^P^ov,  if  tovto  iKeXevae  ^  a  v  c  - 
phv  ^epeiv  Tiiv  ^V<^ov.  Compare  Lysias,  Or.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat  8. 
40,  and  Thucyd.  iv,  74,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Megarian  oligarchical 
leaders :  mU  tovt(^v  irepl  dvayicdaavTec  rdv  d^fiov  ^(^v  <^vepdv  dieveyKeiv^ 
etc 

'  Lysias  (Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  53)  gives  this  number. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  10, 13.    fi/i^pav  ne/iwrvv,  etc. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4, 12. 
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tile  next  morning  to  aMaek  him,  with  their  Ml  fcvroe  of  . 
hopMtes  and  honemen,  and  with  the  Lacedemonian 
besides,  he  in  Tain  attewfyted  to  maintain  against  tliem  the  gvait 
eBrriage-road  which  led  down  to  Peinem.  He  was  eonq[Melled  la 
ooneentrate  his  foroes  in  Manjcliia,  the  easternmost  pmtioD  of 
the  aggregato  called  Peinras,  nearest  to  the  bay  of  PhaltaH% 
and  comprising  one  of  those  three  ports  which  had  once  sustained 
the  naval  power  of  Athens.  Tlirasybulus  oecapied  the  temple 
of  Artemis  Mmijchia,  and  the  adjoining  Bendideion,  sitaated  la 
tibe  midst  of  Mnnydiia,  and  accessible  only  by  a  dveet  of  steep 
SBcemt.  Iti  the  rear  of  his  hoplites,  whose  files  were  ten  deep^ 
were  peeled  the  darters  and  siingers :  the  ascent  being  so  sleep 
tint  these  hitter  oooid  cast  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  ike 
hopHtes  in  dmir  front.  Presently  Kritias  and  the  Thkty,  hori^g 
tet  Buutered  in  the  market>|dace  of  Pekanis,  called  the  Hippie 
dnaian  i^ora,  were  seen  approaching  with  tbeb  siqpexior  nnai* 
fens;  mounting  the  hill  in  cloee  array,  wkb  hoplhes  net  less  Am 
iky  in  dep^.  Thrasybolus,  after  an  ammated  exhortation  to 
his  soldi€r8,  in  wMdi  he  reminded  tiiem  of  the  wrongs  whish 
they  had  to  avenge,  and  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  theiv 
pesilien,  which  exposed  the  dose  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  Ihe 
destructive  effect  of  missiles,  and  woald  foree  them  to  enoodi 
rader  their  shields  so  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  a  charge  with  the 
spear  ia  front,  waited  patiently  until  they  came  within  dintsnia^ 
standing  in  the  foremost  rank  with  the  prophet  —  hahitnal^ 
ooQsnlted  bef<Nre  a  battle  —  by  his  side.  The  latter,  a  brave  and 
devoted  patriot,  while  promising  victory,  had  exhorted  his  eooi* 
rades  not  to  diu^  until  some  one  on  their  own  side  shoiyd  be 
fdna  or  wounded:  he  at  the  same  time  predicted  his  own 
in  the  conflict  When  the  troops  of  the  Thirty  advanced 
Plough  in  ascending  the  hill,  the  light^rmed  in  the  rear  of 
Thrasybolus  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts  over  the  heada 
of  their  own  hoplites,  with  oonsideraUe  effect  As  tbof  semnedl 
to  waver,  seeking  to  eover  themsdves  with  thdr  shields,  and  4k|ie 
not  seeing  well  before  them,  the  prophet,  Imnself  seemaof^  m 
arms,  set  the  example  of  rushing  forward,  was  the  first  to  dose 
with  the  enemy,  and  perished  in  the  onset  Thrasybnlns  with 
the  main  body  of  hoplites  followed  him,  tbatgoA  vigomifily  down 
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iSke  Ml,  aad  afler  asaMrt  resifttanee, dx9r«  ^m  bade  in  disorder, 
wi^  tbe  loss  of  seventy  men.  What  was  of  still  greater  luomeaty 
Kritiaa  and  Hippomaehus,  who  headed  their  troops  on  the  kft, 
urore  among  the  slain ;  togeUier  with  CharmkiSs  sob  of  Gclaakon, 
one  of  the  ten  oligarchs  who  had  been  plaoed  to  manage  Febmm.^ 
This  great  and  important  advantage  lefl  the  troops  of  Thrasf - 
balos  in  possession  of  seventy  o£  the  enemy's  dead,  whom  they 
Gripped  of  their  arms,  bat  not  of  their  clothing,  in  token  of  respact 
Ibr  fellow-oountrymen.3  So  disheartened,  lukewarm,  and  dis- 
anited  were  the  hoplites  of  the  Thirty,  in  s^te  of  their  gr^EiA 
•nperiority  of  number,  that  they  s^it  to  solidt  the  usual  trace  Ibr 
barying  the  dead.  This  was  of  course  granted,  and  the  two  eeo- 
tending  parties  became  intermingled  with  eadi  other  in  the  p«^ 
fermanoe  of  the  funeral  duties.  Amidst  so  impressive  a  scane^ 
tlieir  common  feelings  as  Athenians  and  feUow-ooimtrymen  w«re 
forably  brought  back,  and  many  friendly  observatioiis  were  inter- 
changed  among  them.  Kleokritus  —  herald  of  the  myste,  or 
oommunicants  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  belongkig  to  one  of 
the  most  respected  gentes  in  the  state  —  was  among  the  exilas. 
His  voice  was  peculiarly  loud,  and  the  function  whi^  he  held 
enabled  him  to  obtain  silence  while  he  addressed  to  the  eitisons 
eerving  with  the  Thirty  a  touching  and  emphatic  remonstranoe : 
^  Why  are  you  thus  driving  us  into  banishment,  feUow-cttisena  ? 
Why  are  you  seeking  to  kill  us  ?  We  have  never  done  yoo  the 
least  harm;  we  have  partaken  with  you  in  religious  rites  and 
ftativals ;  we  have  been  your  companions  in  chorus,  in  scho^, 
and  in  army ;  we  have  braved  a  thousand  dai^rs  with  you,  by 
land  and  sea,  in  defence  of  our  common  safety  and  freedom.  I 
adjure  you  by  our  common  gods,  paternal  and  maternal,  by  our 
eommcm  kindred  and  companionship,  desist  from  thus  wroi^tBg 
your  country  in  obedience  to  these  nefarious  Thirty,  who  have 
slain  as  many  citizens  in  eight  months,  for  their  own  private  gains, 
as  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  war.  These  are  the  men  who 
]»ve  plunged  us  into  wicked  and  odious  war  one  against  another, 
wJien  we  might  live  together  in  peace.  Be  assured  that  your  slain 
in  this  battle  have  cost  us  as  many  tears  as  they  have  cost  you."  3 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4, 12,  20. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4, 19 ;  Ck>rneL  Nepo0,  ThrasylNiL  c.  a. 

'  Xeaoph.  Bellen.  ii,  4,  22. 
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Sa^  tHkeH&ikg  Bipfei^  pwwcediBg  fimn  a  nun  of  respeoM 
Bt«ti<Hi  like  KleokritQSy  and  doubtless  from  others  also^  bagaa  to 
work  so  seoaMy  on  the  mhids  of  the  ckusens  fhim  Athens,  that 
the  Thirty  were  obliged  to  give  ord^sfor  immediatdj  retami^gy 
which  Thrafijhiilus  did  not  attempt  to  prevent,  thoag^  it  might 
l»Te  been  in  his  power  to  do  sa^  But  their  asoenden<7  had 
received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  fully  recovered.  On  the 
next  daj  thej  appeared  downcast  and  dispirited  in  the  sdhate, 
which  was  itself  thinly  attended;  while  the  privileged  ThiM 
Thousand,  marshalled  in  different  companies  on  guard,  wege 
everywhere  in  discord  and  partial  mutiny.  Those  among  them 
who  had  been  most  compromised  in  the  crimes  of  the  Thirty, 
were  strenuous  in  upholding  the  exuting  authority ;  while  mteh 
as  had  been  less  guilty  protested  against  the  continuance  of  such 
unholy  war,  and  declared  that  the  Thirty  should  not  be  pmnitted 
to  bring  Athens  to  utter  ruin.  And  though  the  horsemen  (Mall 
continued  steadfast  partisans,  resolutely  opposing  all  acoomoioda- 
lion  with  the  exiles,^  yet  the  Thirty  were  fiurther  weakened  by 
the  death  of  Eritias,  the  ascendent  and  decisive  head,  and  at  tivB 
same  time  the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  among  them ;  while 
that  party,  both  in  the  senate  and  out  of  it,  which  had  formerly 
a&ered  to  Theramen^s,  now  again  raised  its  head.  A  puUk 
meeting  among  them  was  held,  in  which  what  may  be  called  the 
(^position-party  among  the  Thirty,  that  which  had  opposed  the 
extreme  enormities  of  Kritias,  became  predominant.  It  was 
determined  to  depose  the  Thirty,  and  to  constitute  a  fresh  o^g/Kt- 
chy  of  Ten,  <Hie  from  each  tribe.3  But  the  members  of  the 
Thirty  were  individually  reel^ble ;  so  that  two  of  them,  Eratos- 
then§s  and  Pheidon,  if  not  more,  adherents  of  Theramen^  and 
unfriendly  to  Eritias  and  Charikles,^  wiih  others  of  the  same  vein 
of  sentiment,  were  chosen  among  the  Ten.  Ghariklds  and  the 
more  violent  members,  having  thus  lost  their  asc^sdency,  no 
longer  deemed  themselves  safe  at  Athens,  but  retired  to  Eleusis, 
which  they  had  had  the  precaution  to  occupy  beforehand.    Frob- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  22 ;  Lysias,  Orat  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  55 :  ol 
pihf  y^p  iK  UeipauQC  Kpeirrovc  6vref  elaorav  avToi)c  iireXd'etv,  etc. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  24.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  23. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  coat.  EratoiMh.  sects.  55,  66  :  ol  doKovvrec  elvat  ivav- 
Tunaroi  Xap^KXei  Kal  Kpiri^  xai  ry  rovrnv  ircupei^  etc. 


tn  H»Totr  oy  oifiKis. 


aboy  retired  Hiilhep  akog  with  them. 

Tbe  noBUBAtion  of  this  new  i^jgutdiy  <^  Tea  wns  pkiidy  « 
iiWBHimniiie»  adopted  by  soBie  from  sioeere  disgoAt  at  the  <digwrr 
chkal  tyBleai,  and  desire  to  come  to  aeoemmodatioa  with  the 
axilee ;  by  others,  from  a  conTictimi  that  the  oeify  way  of  main* 
lainkig  the  otigardiical  sjatMs,  and  repellmg  the  exile%  was  to 
ooBslitute  a  new  oligarehkal  Boud,  diamiaaing  thatwhieh  had 
heoeme  ofanoxioas.  The  latter  was  the  purpose  (^  ^e  horseme% 
the  main  upholders  of  the  first  Board  as  well  as  of  the  seeoad^ 
and  such  ako  was  soon  seen  to  be  the  policy  <^  Eratosthends  aqd 
his  odileagaes.  Instead  of  attending  to  a^pree  upon  terms  of 
aeoommodation  with  the  exiles  in  Feineus  generaUy,  theym^reiyr 
fried  to  oonropt  separatelj  Thrasybulus  and  the  leadem^  offering 
lo  admit  ten  oi  them  to  a  share  of  the  digarchical  power  at 
▲th^w,  provided  they  would  betray  their  party«  This  offiur 
baviBg  been  mdigimntly  refused,  the  war  was  again  resumed 
between  Athens  and  Peirasm,  to  the  bitter  disappdntmeaat,  not 
less  of  the  exiles  than  of  that  p<Mrtion  of  the  Atheniaaa  who  had 
hipped  better  things  frc»n  the  new  Board  of  Ten^ 

But  the  foroes  of  oligarchy  were  seriously  enfeeUed  at  Athew^' 
as  well  by  the  seoeasicm  of  all  the  more  violent  spirits  to  Eletpaijfi 
as  by  the  mistrusti  discord,  and  disaffection  which  now  reigned 
witian  the  city.  Far  from  being  able  to  abuse  power  like  their 
pi«deee88<nr%  the  Ten  did  not  even  fully  confide  in  their  three 
thoasaad  hoplites,  bttt  were  oUi^ed  to  take  measures  for  tbe 
defeaee  of  the  cky  in  eonjunction  with  ibo  hipparch  and  the 
bwsemen,  who  did  double  duty, — on  horseback  in  the  day-time, 
and  as  hoplites  with  their  shields  along  the.  walls  at  night»  f<^ 
fear  of  surfHrise, — employing  tiie  Odeon  as  their  bead-quarters. 
The  Ten  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  ftuiber  aid ;  while  tbe 
Thirty  sent  envoys  thither  also,  from  Eleusis,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  both  represaitii^  that  the  Athenian  people  had  revolted 
ftom  Sparta,  and  required  fiirther  force  to  reconquer  them^ 

*  The  facts  which  I  hare  here  set  down,  result  from  «  cottfuifloii  of 
Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  sects.  53,  S»,  94 :  #«ldMr,  aipe^ek  ifm 
dia7a.a^aL  koZ  Karayayeip.    Diodor.  xiv,  32 ;  Jwtia,  T,  9. 

*l8okrat&i,  Or.  zriii,  coBt.  Kftlfimach.  •. ». 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii,  4^  Si,  28. 


INGBEASme  STBENQTH  OF  THftA8TBULU&  tfU 

8ueh  foreign  aid  became  dailj  more  neceflsaiy  to  tton,  atam 
the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeas  grew  stronger,  before  their 
eyes,  in  numbers,  in  arms,  and  in  hope  of  saooess ;  exertiDg 
themselves,  with  sucoessfal  energy,  to  procnre  additional  anna 
wad  shields,  though  some  of  the  shields,  indeed,  were  no  better 
than  wood-woriL  or  wicker-work  whitened  overJ  Many  exiles 
flocked  in  to  their  aid,  while  others  sent  donations  of  money  or 
arms :  among  the  latter,  the  orator  Lysiaa  stood  oonspicwms, 
transmitting  to  Peiraeus  a  present  of  two  hundred  shields  as  well 
as  two  thousand  drachms  in  money,  and  hiring  besides  three  hun- 
dred fresh  soldiers ;  while  his  friend  Thrasydaeus,  the  leader  of 
the  democratical  interest  at  £lis,  was  induced  to  furnish  a  loan 
of  two  talents.9  Others  also  lent  money;  some  Bcsotians  fin^ 
idshed  two  talents,  and  a  person  named  Gelarchus  omtribated 
the  large  sum  of  &v^  talents,  repaid  in  after  times  by  the  people.' 
Proclamation  was  made  by  Thrasybulus,  that  all  metics  who 
would  lend  aid  should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  isotely,  or  equal 
payment  of  taxes  with  citizens,  exempt  from  the  metic-tax  and 
other  special  burdens.  Within  a  short  time  he  had  got  together  a 
considerable  force  both  in  heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  and  even 
seventy  horsemen ;  so  that  he  was  in  condition  to  make  excursions 
out  of  Peir8BUS,and  to  coUect  wood  and  provisions.  Nor  did  the  Tea 
renture  to  make  any  aggressive  movement  out  of  Athens,  except 
80  far  as  to  send  out  the  horsemen,  who  slew  or  captured  strag- 
glers from  the  force  of  Thrasybulus.  Lysimachus  the  hipparch^ 
the  same  who  had  commanded  under  the  Thirty  at  the  seizure  of 
the  Eleusinian  citizens,  having  made  prisoners  some  young  Athe- 
nians, bringing  in  provisions  from  the  country  for  the  consumpticm 
of  the  troops  in  Peirseus,  put  them  to  death,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances from  several  even  of  his  own  men ;  for  which  cruelty 
Thrasybulus  retaliated,  by  putting  to  death  a  horseman  named 

>  Xenoph.  Hellea.  ii,  4,  25. 

'  Flntarch,  Yit.  x,  Orator,  p.  835;  Lysias,  Or.  xxxi,  cont.  Philon.  sects. 
19^34. 

Lysias  and  his  brother  had  carried  on  a  manufactory  of  shields  at 
Athens.  The  Thirty  had  plandered  it ;  but  some  of  the  stock  probably 
escaped. 

*  Bemosth.  oont  Leptin.  c.  32,  p.  502 ',  Lysias  cont.  Kikomach.  Or.  xxx, 
g.29. 
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1|74  mSTOBY  OF  GREECE. 

Kttllistratus,  made  prisoner  in  one  of  their  mard&es  to  the  n^b- 
boring  yUlages.^ 

In  the  established  dvil  war  which  now  raged  in  Attica,  Thni- 
syholas  and  the  exiles  in  Peiraens  had  decidedl j  the  advantage ; 
maintaining  the  offensive,  while  the  Ten  in  Athens,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis,  were  each  thrown  upon  their 
defence.  The  division  of  the  oligarchical  force  into  these  two 
sections  doubtless  weakened  both,  while  the  democrats  in  Peinetm 
were  hearty  and  united.  Presently,  however,  the  arrival  of  ft 
Spartan  auxiliary  force  altered  the  balance  of  parties.  Lysander, 
whom  the  oligarchical  envoys  had  expressly  requested  to  be  sent 
to  them  as  general,  prevailed  with  the  ephors  to  grant  their 
request  While  he  himself  went  to  Eleusis  and  got  together  a 
Peloponnesian  land-^force,  his  brother  Libys  conducted  a  fleet  of 
forty  triremes  to  block  up  Peir»us,  and  one  hundred  talents  weriB 
lent  to  the  Athenian  oligarchs  out  of  the  large  sum  recently 
brought  from  Asia  into  the  Spartan  treasury.^ 

The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  the  two  sections  of  oligardbB 
!n  Attica  again  into  cooperation,  restrained  the  progress  of  Thra- 
Sybulus,  and  even  reduced  Peiraeus  to  great  straits  by  preventing 
all  entry  of  ships  or  stores.  Nor  could  anything  have  prevented 
it  from  being  reduced  to  surrender,  if  Lysander  had  been  allowed 
free  scope  in  his  operations.  But  the  general  sentiment  of 
Greece  had  by  this  time  become  disgusted  with  his  ambidons 
policy,  and  witii  the  oligarchies  which  he  had  everywhere  set  up 
as  his  instruments;  a  sentiment  not  without  influence  on  die 
feelings  of  the  leading  Spartans,  who,  already  jealous  of  his 
ascendency,  were  determined  not  to  increase  it  farther  by  allow- 
ing him  to  conquer  Attica  a  second  time,  in  order  to  plant  his 
own  creatures  as  rulers  at  Athens.' 

'  Xenoph.  HcUen.  ii,  4,  27. 

•Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  28;  Biodor.  xiv,  83;  Lysias,  Ont  acfi,  cottt. 
firatosth.  s.  60. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  29.  Oiiro  6e  npoxapovvriiv^  Havaavia^  6  /SflWiXcdf, 
fdov^oac  Avadpdptpj  el  Karetpytur/tevo^  ravra  &fia  fttv  eMoKtfi^iroiy  &fta  6i 
Idiag  iroiriuoiTo  rdc  *Ai^af ,  ireiffac  tuv  *E^6)M»y  rpelc,  ^iayei  ^povpav. 

Diodor.  xiy,  33.  Uavaaviaic  6b ,  (^^ovuv  /akv  r^  Avaav6p(,t,  ^eupOv 

ii  H^  Xirapnjv  Mo^ovoav  rccLpti  roic  'EXkfrm^  etc. 

Flntaix^,  Lysand.  c.  21. 


PAXTSAiOAS  AT  ATBDB.  ^/g 


Under  the  inftience  of  tbe0e  fedingB,  kii^ 

the  consent  of  three  oat  of  the  five  ephors  to  undertake  himaelf 
an  eiKpedidon  into  Attica,  at  the  head  <rf  the  forces  of  the  oon^ 
fedenwjy,for  which  he  inunediately  issued  prodamation*  Opposed 
to  the  political  tendencies  of  Ljsander,  he  was  somewhat  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  the  democracj,  not  merely  at  Athens,  but 
elsewhere  also,  as  at  Mantineia-i  It  was  probably  ondenteod 
that  his  intentions  towards  Athens  w^«  lenient  and  antt-Lysaii- 
4nan,  so  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  obeyed  the  summons 
generally :  yet  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  still  dedined,  am 
the  ground  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  to  violate  the  late  ooo? 
vention;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  altered  feelings  of  Groeoe 
during  the  last  yew,  since,  down  to  the  period  of  that  oooventiQi^ 
these  two  states  had  been  more  bitterly  hostile  to  A^j^^n^  thaa 
any  others  in  the  confederacy.  They  suspected  that  even  the 
OKpedition  of  Fausanias  was  projected  with  selfish  T.«/v^,piaiftn^ 
views,  to  secure  Attica  as  a  separate  dependoicy  of  Spar«% 
though  detached  from  Lysander.^ 

On  approaching  Athens,  Pausamas»  joined  by  Lysander  and 
the  forces  already  in  Attica,  encamped  in  the  gaiden  of  the 
Academy,  near  the  city  gates.  His  sentiments  were  mx&ak^if 
lup^own  beforehand  to  ofier  encouragement  i  so  thai  the  vehenent 
reaction  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty,  which  the  piesenoe 
of  Lysander  had  doubtless  stifled,  burst  forth  without  delay.  Ths 
surviving  relatives  of  the  victims  slain  beset  him  even  at  the 
Academy  in  his  camp,  with  prayers  f<N:  protection  and  cries  of 
vengeance  against  the  oligarchs.  Among  those  victims,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  were  Nikdratus  the  son,  and  Eukrat^  the 
brother,  of  Nikias  who  bad  perished  at  Syracuse,  the  friend  and 
proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  The  orphan  duldren,  both  of 
Nik^ratus  and  Eokrat^,  were  taken  to  Fausanias  by  iheh  rthk^ 
tive  Diogn^tus,  who  implored  his  protection  for  them,  recounting 
at  the  same  time  the  unmerited  executicm  of  their  respective 
Withers,  and  setting  forth  their  family  claims  upon  the  justice  of 
Sparta.  This  affecting  incident,  which  has  been  specially  made 
known  to  us,3  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone,  among  so  manj 

>  Xea^.  HeUen.  t,  2, 3.  *Xenoph.  HoBen.  i^  4^  eo. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  zTiii,  Pe  Bonis  Vkim  Fmt.  sects.  8*10. 


tr«  ODiTOBT  or  coands. 

iiHiiili60  8iilMDg^fioinibesunecaii8e.  pMisaniat  was  fanusbBd 
al  once  with  ample  groands,  not  merely  for  repudiating  the 
Thirty  altogether,  and  sending  back  the  {»esenta  which  thi^ 
tendered  to  him,^  hat  even  for  refusing  to  identify  himself  unre- 
senredly  with  the  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  which  had  risen  apoa 
their  ruins.  The  voice  of  complaint — now  for  the  first  time  set 
free,  with  some  hopes  of  redress — must  have  been  violent  and  un- 
measured, after  such  a  career  as  that  of  Kritias  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  while  the  ^t  was  now  fully  manifested,  which  could 
not  well  have  come  forth  into  evidence  before,  that  the  persona 
despoiled  and  murdered  had  been  chiefly  opulent  men,  and  very 
fluently  even  oligarchical  men,  not  politicians  of  the  former 
democracy.  Both  Pausanias,  and  the  Lacedsmonians  along  with 
Mm,  on  reaching  Athens,  must  have  been  strongly  affected  by 
tlw  facts  which  they  learned,  and  by  the  loud  cry  for  sympathy 
and  redress  which  poured  upon  them  from  the  most  innocent  and 
respected  fisanilies.  The  predisposition  both  of  the  king  and  the 
epbors  against  the  policy  of  Lysander  was  materially  strength- 
ened, as  well  as  their  inclination  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion of  parties,  instead  of  uphdding  by  foreign  force  an  anti- 
popular  Few. 

Such  eonvictions  would  beocmie  farther  confirmed  as  Pausanias 
saw  and  heard  more  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  At  first,  he 
held  a  language  decidedly  adverse  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles, 
•ending  to  them  a  herald,  and  requiring  them  to  disband  and  go 
to  their  respective  homes.^  The  requisition  not  being  obeyed, 
he  made  a  faint  attack  upon  Peirseus,  which  had  no  effect.  Next 
day  he  marched  down  with  two  Lacedaemonian  morse,  or  lai^ 
military  divisions,  and  three  tribes  of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  to 
reconnoitre  the  place,  and  see  where  a  line  of  blockade  could  be 
drawn.    Some  light  troops  annoyed  him,  but  his  troops  repulsed 

^  JjjnaSy  ut  sup,  sects.  11,  12.  6i^ev  Jlavaaviac  i^p^aro  evvwc  elvai  r^ 
d9/MV>}  'J^apaSeiyfia  noiovfievoc  wpdf  roHf  dXXovc  AaxeSaifiOviovc  rdf  fffuripof 
avfi^pcig  rvf  rtjv  rptdKovra  novripia^. . . . 

Oifrcj  <5*  ijXsovfte^a^  koX  ndai  deivii  kdoKovfiev  nenov&ivai^  &(rre  Uavaaviac 
T^/ih  irapd  ruv  rptoKovra  ^ivia  oix  i/^iXTfae  Xafieiv,  rd  dh  nap*  ^ftiw 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii,  4,  31.  This  seems  the  meaning  of  the  pbrs8% 
dmhat  hrl  rd  iavruv ;  as  we  may  see  by  b.  88. 
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them,  and  pitrsiied  Hmoi  even  m  fitf  m  the  tlieatre  4f  P«is»B% 
wlwre  all  the  fbrces  of  TlnttsybiilBS  were  moatered,  faeRvj-amec^ 
«B  weii  as  Ught-armed.  The  Lapedgnonians  were  here  in  « 
^sadvantageoos  positkHi,  probably  ua  the  midst  of  houaea  and 
rtreets,  so  that  all  the  light-armed  of  Thrasjbulus  were  eaabM 
to  set  upon  them  fiirioasly  freoi  differeat  sides,  and  driFe  them 
out  again  with  loss,  two  of  the  Spartan  pc^emarchs  being  here 
slain.  Paasanias  was  oWged  to  retreat  to  a  little  ^mfnAft^ 
ahoQt  half  a  mOe  off,  where  he  mosfcered  hb  whole  force,  and 
formed  his  hopliles  into  a  very  deep  phalanx.  Thrasybalns  aa 
his  side  was  so  encouraged  by  Um  reeent  suecMS  of  Ins  light* 
anned,  that  he  Tet^ured  to  bring  oat  his  heavy-armed,  only  «igh^ 
deep,  to  an  eipal  ccmfliet  on  the  open  ground.  But  be  was  haia 
osmpletely  worsted,  and  driven  back  into  Peiraeus  with  the  bfs 
of  <ne  hundred  and  My  men ;  so  that  the  Spartan  king  was  aU# 
to  retire  to  Athens  after  avictory,  and  a  trophy  erected  to  cam* 
memorate  tti 

Hie  issne  of  ^is  battle  was  one  extremely  fortmiate  for  Thaa* 
sybulus  and  his  eomrades;  since  it  left  the  Ikhkobs  of  tbs  daf 
«i&  Paasanias,  so  as  to  avt^id  provoking  eamity  or  veagesnee  on 
ha  part,  while  it  showed  pbdniy  that  the  eooquest  of  PeiiiMi% 
defended  by  eo  mueh  courage  and  military  effieiepey,  wodkd  ha 
no  easy  matter.  It  disposed  Pauaamas  still  farther  towaids  aa 
aeoommodstion ;  slrengdiening  also  the  fmrce  of  that  party  m 
AStke^a  whieh  was  &vorable  to  the  same  object,  and  adverse  U^ 
the  Ten  oligarchs.  This  of^90sition<-party  fimnd  decided  favat 
with  the  Spartan  king,  as  well  as  with  the  ephor  Nauklmdaib 
who  was  present  along  with  him.  Numbers  of  AtheaiaDS^  efsea 
among  those  Three  Hiousand  by  whom  the  city  was  now  exida^ 
srrely  occupied,  came  forward  to  deprecate  fiu-^ker  war  witii 
Peir»as,  and  to  eatress  that  Paasanias  would  settle  tbe  quanal 
BO  as  to  leave  them  all  at  amity  with  Laoedssmogi.  XenoplMBi 
indeed,  according  to  that  imrrow  smd  partial  spirit  whidi  pai^ 
vades  his  Helienica,  notices  no  sentiment  in  Pau^mias  except  hii 
jealousy  of  Lysander,  and  treats  the  opposition  against  the  Tea 
alt  Athens  as  having  been  got  up  by  his  intrigaes.^    But  it  i 


>  Zenoph.  Hellea.  ii,  4,  31-34. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  35.    d^itanf  6h  koI  t<»>s  iv  '"V  ^^^*'  (Pausanias) 
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flaiii  that  ddfl  is  not  a  correct  account.  Pausanias  did  hot  create 
the  discord,  bot  found  it  already  existing,  and  had  to  choose 
which  of  the  parties  he  would  adopt  The  Ten  took  op  the 
digarchical  game  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  dishonored  and 
mined  by  the  Thirty :  they  inspired  no  confidence,  nor  had  they 
any  hold  upon  the  citizens  in  Athens,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
latter  dreaded  reactionary  violence,  in  Case  Thrasybulus  and  his 
companions  should  reenter  by  force;  accordingly,  when  Pan- 
sanias  was  there  at  the  head  of  a  force  competent  to  preyent  sodi 
dangerous  reaction,  the  citizens  at  once  manifested  their  disposi- 
tions against  the  Ten,  and  favorable  to  peace  with  Peirseos.  To 
second  this  pacific  party  was  at  once  the  easiest  course  for  Pao- 
sanias  to  take,  and  the  most  likely  to  popularize  Sparta  in 
Greece ;  whereas,  he  would  surely  have  entailed  upon  her  stall 
more  bitter  corses  from  without,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  men 
to  herself,  if  he  had  employed  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to 
uphold  the  Ten,  and  subdue  Peiraeus.  To  all  this  we  have  to 
add  his  jealousy  of  Lysander,  as  an  important  predisposing 
motive,  but  only  as  auxiliary  among  many  others. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
Faosanias  encouraged  solicitations  for  peace  from  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles,  and  that  he  granted  them  a  truce  to  enable  them 
to  send  envoys  to  Sparta.  Al^Hig  with  these  envoys  went  Kephi- 
sophon  and  Melitus,  sent  for  the  same  purpose  of  entreating  peace, 
by  the  ^arty  opposed  to  the  Ten  at  Athens,  under  the  sanction 
both  of  Pausanias  and  of  the  accompanying  ephors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ten,  finding  themselves  discountenanced  by  Pausanias, 
•ent  envoys  of  their  own  to  outbid  the  others.  They  tendered 
themselves,  their  walls,  and  their  city,  to  foe  dealt  with  as  the  Lace- 
dnmonians  chose  ;  requiring  that  Thrasybulus,  if  he  pretended 
to  be  the  friend  of  Sparta,  should  make  the  same  unqualified  suiv 
lender  of  Peiraeus  and  Munychia.  All  the  three  sets  of  envoys 
were  heard  before  the  ephors  remaining  at  Sparta  and  the  Lace- 
dsBmonian  assembly ;  who  took  the  best  resolution  which  the  case 
admitted,  to  bring  to  pass  an  amicable  settlement  between  Athens 
and  Peinens,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  fifteen  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to  sit  in  conjunction 
with  Pausanias.  This  Board  determined,  that  the  exiles  in  Pei- 
x»us  should  be  readmitted  to  Athens,  that  an  acoommodatioo 
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should  take  place^  aad  that  no  man  shoald  be  molested  for  past 
acts,  except  the  Thirtj,  the  Eleven  (who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  all  executions),  and  the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Peineos. 
But  Eleusis  was  recognized  as  a  government  separate  from 
Athens,  and  lefl,  as  it  already  was,  in  possession  of  the  Thirty 
and  their  coadjutors,  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  all  those  who  might 
feel  their  future  safety  compromised  at  Athens  in  consequence  of 
their  past  conducts 

As  soon  as  these  terms  were  proclaimed,  accepted,  and  sworn  to 
by  all  parties,  Pausanias  with  all  the  Lacedaemonians  evacuated 
Attica.  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  marched  up  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  Peiraeus  to  Athens.  Their  first  act  was  to  go  up  to 
the  acropolis,  now  relieved  from  its  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and 
there  to  offer  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.  On  descending  ftom 
thence,  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which  —  unanimously 
and  without  opposition,  as  it  should  seem  —  the  democnu^  was 
restored.  The  government  of  the  Ten,  which  could  have  no  basis 
except  the  sword  of  the  foreigner,  disappeared  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  Thrasybulus,  while  he  strenuously  enforced  upon  his 
comrades  from  Peiraeus  a  full  respect  for  the  oaths  which  they  had 
sworn,  and  an  unreserved  harmony  with  their  newly  acquired 
fellow-citizens,  admonished  the  assembly  emphatically  as  to  the 
past  events.  <<  You  city-men  (he  said),  I  advise  you  to  take  just 
measure  of  yourselves  for  the  future;  and  to  calculate  fairly, 
what  ground  of  superiority  you  have,  so  as  to  pretend  to  rule 
over  us?  Are  you  juster  than  we?  Why  the  demos,  thou^ 
poorer  than  you,  never  at  any  time  wronged  you  for  purposes  of 
plunder ;  while  you,  the  wealthiest  of  all,  have  done  many  base 
deeds  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Since  then  you  have  no  justice  to 
boast  of,  are  you  superior  to  us  on  the  score  of  courage  ?  There 
cannot  be  a  better  trial,  than  the  war  which  has  just  ended* 
Again,  can  you  pretend  to  be  superior  in  policy  ?  you,  who,  having 
a  fortified  city,  an  armed  force,  plenty  of  money,  and  the  Pek^ 
ponnesians  for  your  allies,  have  been  overcome  by  men  who  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  aid  them  ?  Can  you  boast  of  your  hold 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  ?  Why,  they  have  just  handed  you  oretf 
like  a  vicious  dog  with  a  clog  tied  to  him,  to  the  very  demos 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  39 ;  Diodor.  xiv,  83. 
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wliom  jou  have  wronged,  and  are  now  gone  oat  of  the  coantrj. 
But  70U  have  no  cause  to  be  uneasy  for  the  future.  I  adjure  70a, 
mj  friends  from  Peiraeus,  in  no  point  to  violate  the  oaths  which 
we  have  just  sworn.  Show,  in  addition  to  your  other  glorious 
exploits,  that  yon  are  honest  and  true  to  your  engagements.**  1 

The  archons,  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  public  assembly, 
and  the  dikasteries,  appear  to  have  been  now  revived,  as  they  had 
stood  in  the  democracy  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Lysan- 
der.  This  important  restoration  seems  to  have  taken  place  some 
time  in  the  spring  of  403  B.C.,  though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out 
in  what  month.  The  first  archon  now  drawn  was  Eukleides,  who 
gave  his  name  to  this  memorable  year ;  a  year  never  aflerwardb 
forgotten  by  Athenians. 

Eleusis  was  at  this  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  late  conven^OD, 
a  city  independent  and  separate  from  Athens,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Thirty,  and  comprising  their  warmest  partisans,  ft 
was  not  likely  that  this  separation  would  last ;  but  the  Thirty 
were  themselves  the  parties  to  give  cause  for  its  termination. 
Tliey  were  getting  together  a  mercenary  force  at  Eleusis,  whm 
flie  whole  force  of  Athens  was  marched  to  forestall  their  designs. 
The  generals  at  Eleusis  came  forth  to  demand  a  conference,  bat 
were  seized  and  put  to  death  ;  the  Thirty  themselves,  and  a  few 
of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals,  fled  out  of  Attica ;  while  the 
test  of  the  Eleusinian  occupants  were  persuaded  by  their  friends 
ftom  Athens  to  come  to  an  equal  and  honorable  accommodation. 
Again  Eleusis  became  incorporated  in  the  same  community  with 
Athens,  oaths  of  mutual  amnesty  and  harmony  being  sworn  by 
every  one.* 


We  have  now  passed  that  short,  but  bitter  and  sanguinary 
interval,  occupied  by  the  Thirty,  which  succeeded  so  immediately 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  empire  and  independence  of  Athens 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii^  4,  40-42. 

•  Xenoph,  HeUen.  u,  4, 43 ;  JostiB,  v,  11.  I  do  not  comprahend  the  allu- 
sioa  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xxv,  AfjH-  KaraA.  'knoX.  sect  11 :   elal  dk  olTive^  ruv 

t&v. 


m  to  leave  no  q^rlunitj  for  pause  or  reflection.  A  few  words 
respecting  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire  are  now  required,  sum* 
Wix^  up  as  it  were  the  political  moral  of  the  events  recorded  in 
nj  last  two  volumes,  between  477  and  405  b.c. 

I  related,  in  the  forty-fiAh  chapter,  the  steps  by  which  Athens 
first  acquired  her  empire,  raised  it  to  its  maximum,  including  both 
maritime  and  inland  dominion,  then  lost  the  inland  portion  of  it; 
which  loss  was  ratified  by  the  Thirty  Years  Truce  concluded 
with  Sparta  and  the  Feloponnesian  confederacy  in  445  B.C.  Her 
maritime  empire  was  based  upon  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  formed 
by  the  islands  in  the  JQgean  and  the  towns  on  the  seaboard  im- 
oftediately  after  the  battles  of  Flataea  and  Mykal§,  for  the  purpose 
not  merely  of  expelling  the  Persians  from  the  u£gean,  )>ut  of 
keeping  them  away  permanently.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this 
important  object,  Sparta  was  altogether  inadequate ;  nor  would  it 
€^er  have  been  accomplished,  if  Athens  had  not  displayed  a  com- 
bination of  military  energy,  naval  discipline,  power  of  organization, 
wad  honorable  devotion  to  a  great  Fan-Hellenic  purpose,  such  as 
had  never  been  witnessed  in  Grecian  history. 

The  confederacy  of  Delos  was  formed  by  the  free  and  spon- 
laaeous  association  of  many  different  towns,  all  alike  indepen- 
dent; towns  which  met  in  synod  and  deliberated  by  equal  vot^ 
took  by  their  majority  resolutions  binding  upon  all,  and  chose 
Athens  as  their  chief  to  enforce  these  resolutions,  as  well  as  to 
superintend  generally  the  war  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
it  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  compact  which  permanently  bound 
each  individual  state  to  the  remainder.  None  had  liberty  either 
to  recede,  or  to  withhold  the  contingent  imposed  by  authority  of 
the  common  synod,  or  to  take  any  separate  step  inconsistent  witk 
its  obligations  to  the  confederacy.  No  union  less  stringent  than 
this  could  have  prevented  the  renewal  of  Fersian  ascendency  in 
the  .^)gean.  Seceding  or  disobedient  states  were  thus  treated  as 
goilty  of  treason  or  revolt,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as 
chief,  to  repress.  Her  first  repressions,  against  Naxos  and  other 
states,  were  undertaken  in  prosecution  of  this  duty,  in  which  if 
she  had  been  wanting,  the  confederacy  would  have  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  the  common  enemy  would  have  reappeared.  . 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was  saved  from 
falling  to  pieces,  was  by  being  transformed  into  an  Athenian 
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empire.  Siieb  tmsformailoii,  as  Thueyfitts  pbMj  intimatM^^ 
Ad  not  arise  from  the  ambition  or  deep-laid  projects  of  Athens, 
hot  from  the  reloctance  of  the  larger  ooniederates  to  dkeharge 
the  obligations  imposed  bj  the  common  sjnod,  and  from  (fat 
miwariike  character  of  the  confederates  generaUy,  which  made 
them  desirous  to  oommate  military  service  for  money^pajmen^ 
while  Athens  on  her  part  was  not  less  anxioas  to  perform  the 
serrice  and  obtain  the  money.  By  gradual  and  unforeseen 
stages,  Athens  thus  passed  from  consulate  to  empire :  in  such  nma^ 
ner  that  no  one  could  point  out  the  precise  moment  of  time  when 
tiie  confederacy  of  Delos  ceased,  and  when  the  empire  begstt. 
Eyen  the  transfer  of  the  common  fund  fran  Delos  to  Athens^ 
which  was  the  palpable  manifestation  of  a  change  already 
realized,  was  not  an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  in  the  Atli»> 
aians,  but  wammted  by  prudential  views  of  the  existing  state  of 
aiSurs,  and  even  proposed  by  a  leading  member  ai  the  oonfed* 
«M!y.« 

lEkat  the  Athenian  empire  came  to 'include  (between  460-446 
B.C.)  other  cities,  not  parties  to  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  Athtes 
htA  conquered  her  ancient  enemy  the  island  of  iBgina,  and  had 
iequired  supremacy  over  Megara,  Bceotia,  Phods,  and  LoktUi 
ttid  Aehaia  in  Peloponnesus.  The  Megarians  j<nned  her  M 
escape  the  oppression  of  their  neighbor  Corinth :  her  influenee 
over  B<eotia  was  acquired  by  allying  herself  with  a  demooratiod 
party  in  the  Bosotian  cities,  against  Sparta,  who  had  been  activ^ 
interfering  to  sustain  the  opposite  party  and  to  renovate  the 
SSeendenoy  of  Thebes.  Athens  was,  for  the  time,  successful  in 
sU  these  enterprises ;  but  if  we  follow  the  details,  we  shall  not 
ind  her  more  open  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  aggressive  ten* 
dendes  than  Sparta  or  Corinth.  Her  empire  was  now  at  its  max* 
imnm ;  and  had  she  been  able  to  maintain  it,<— or  even  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Megarid  separately,  which  gave  her  the  means 
of  barring  out  all  invasions  from  Peloponnesus,  —  the  futitrs 
eonrse  of  Gredan  history  would  have  been  materially  altersd. 
But  her  empire  on  land  did  not  rest  upon  the  same  footing  as  her 
en^re  at  6ea«  The  exiles  in  Megara  and  Bceotia,  etc,  and  the 
anti-Athenian  party  generally  in  those  places,— ecnnbined  with 

*  Tlmyd.  1,  97.  *  866V0l.v,<^thi0Jm8tory,di.aiT,p.346* 
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tibennlmefis  c^her  general  Tofanid^  al  Kotmieiay  •^  deprived 
her  of  an  her  knd-dependenciet  near  home,  and  even  threatened 
her  with  the  loss  of  Enboea.  The  peace  oondiided  in  445  B.Ot 
left  her  with  all  her  maritime  and  insular  empire,  incloding 
Etiboea,  bat  with  nothing  more ;  while  bj  the  loss  of  Megara  aha 
was  now  open  to  invasion  from  Peloponnesos. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopoo* 
nesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards.  I  hare  shown  that  that 
war  did  not  arise,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  from  aggressive 
or  ambitious  schemes  on  the  part  of  Athens,  but  that,  on  dia 
eoiitrary,  the  aggression  was  all  on  the  side  of  her  enemies ;  who 
were  fliU  of  hopes  that  the j  could  put  her  down  with  little  delay; 
wiiOe  she  was  not  merely  conservatiTe  and  defensive,  but  even 
discouraged  by  the  certainty  of  destructive  invasion,  and  onitf 
dissuaded  from  concessions,  alike  imprudent  and  inglorious,  1^ 
the  extraordinary  influence  and  resolute  wisdom  of  Periklds. 
That  great  man  comprehended  well  both  the  conditions  and  the 
Hmits  of  Athenian  empire.  Athens  was  now  understood,  espee> 
laDy  since  the  revolt  and  reconquest  of  the  powerful  island  of 
Samos  in  440  B.C.,  by  her  subjects  and  enemies  as  well  as  by 
her  own  citizens,  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  care  of 
Periklds  to  keep  that  belief  within  definite  boundaries,  and  to 
prevent  all  waste  of  the  force  of  the  city  in  making  new  or 
distant  acquisitions  which  could  not  be  permanently  maintained. 
But  it  was  also  his  care  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  lesson 
of  maintaining  their  existing  empire  unimpaired,  and  shrinking 
from  no  effort  requisite  for  that  end.  Though  their  whole  empire 
Was  now  staked  upon  the  chances  of  a  perilous  war,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  promise  them  success,  provided  that  they  adhered  to 
this  conservative  policy. 

Following  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  Athens 
did  adhere  to  it  for  the  first  seven  years  ;  years  of  suffering  and 
trial,  from  the  destructive  annual  invasion,  the  yet  more  destruo 
tlve  pestilence,  and  the  revolt  of  Mityllm^,  but  years  which  still 
left  her  empire  unimpaired,  and  the  promises  of  Periklds  in  fair 
chance  of  being  realized.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war 
occurred  the  unexpected  victory  at  Sphaktexia  and  the  capture 
of  the  LacedsBmonian  prisoners.  This  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  a  capital  advantage,  imparting  to  them  prodigious 
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eonfidence  of  fatare  suoeess,  while  tlieir  eaemks  w^re  m  a  pn^ 
portional  d^ree  disheartened.  It  was  in  this  temper  that  thej 
first  departed  from  the  o(»iservative  precept  of  Perikl^  imd 
attempted  to  recover  (in  424  b.c.)  both  Megara  and  Bceodar 
Had  the  great  statesman  been  aliTe,i  he  might  have  turned  this 
moment  of  superiority  to  better  acooant,  and  might  perhaps  have 
contrived  even  to  get  possession  of  Megara  —  a  point  of  nsh 
speakable  importance  to  Athens,  since  it  protected  her  agaiast 
invasion  —  in  exchange  for  the  Spartan  captives.  Bat  th» 
general  feeling  of  confidence  which  then  animated  ail  parties  aft 
Athens,  determined  them  in  424  b.c.  to  grasp  at  this  and  much 
more  by  force.  They  tried  to  reconquer  both  Megara  and  Boeo- 
tia :  in  the  former  they  failed,  though  succeeding  so  far  as  to 
capture  Nissea ;  in  the  latter  they  not  only  failed,  but  suffered  th« 
disastrous  defeat  of  Delium. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  424  B.C.,  too,  that 
Brasidas  broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace,  and  robbed  them  of 
Akanthns,  Stageira,  and  some  other  towns,  including  their  mMt 
precious  possession,  Amphipolis.  Again,  it  seems  that  the  Athe* 
nians,  partly  from  the  discouragement  caused  by  the  disaster  at 
Delium,  partly  from  the  ascendency  of  Nikias  and  the  peaee 
party,  departed  from  the  conservative  policy  of  Feriklgs ;  not  by 
ambitious  over-action,  but  by  inaction,  omitting  to  do  all  that 
might  have  been  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  We 
must,  however,  never  forget  that  their  capital  loss,  Amphipol]% 
was  owmg  altogether  to  the  improvidence  of  their  officers,  and 
could  not  have  been  obviated  even  by  FeriklSs. 

But  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  prevented  the  los% 
he  would  assuredly  have  deemed  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover 
it ;  and  in  this  respect  his  policy  was  espoused  by  EQeon,  In 
opposition  to  Nikias  and  the  peace  party.  The  latter  thought  it 
wise  to  make  the  truce  for  a  year ;  which  so  utterly  &iled  of  its 
^ect,  that  Nikias  was  obliged,  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  conduct 
an  armament  to  Pall^n^  in  order  to  preserve  the  empire  against 
yet  farther  losses.  Still,  Nikias  and  his  friends  would  hear  of  notli* 
ing  but  peace;  and  afler  the  expedition  of  Eleon  against  Amphip- 
oUs  in  the  ensuing  year,  which  failed  partly  through  his  mill- 

*  See  Toi.  Ti,  ch.  lii,  p.  353  of  this  Histoiy. 


tery  iamlMMUjy  pwrUj  tbroufh  the  want  ot  kevty  < 
m  his  polid^  opponenU,  the/  concluded  what  k  called  Um 
Peace  of  Nikias  in  the  ensuing  gpring.  In  this,  too,  their  cakii* 
b^kMu  are  not  leas  signallj  fidsified  ^an  in  the  jN^eTiouft  tniee: 
thej  Btipiilate  that  Amphipolis  shall  be  restored,  but  it  is  as  fiur 
&om  bdsg  restored  as  ever.  To  make  the  error  still  graver  and 
more  irreparable,  Nikias,  with  the  concurrence  of  Alkibiad^ 
oo^racts  the  alliance  with  Sparta  a  few  months  after  the  peacoi 
and  gives  up  the  captives,  the  possession  of  whom  being  the 
eoly  hold  which  Athens  as  yet  had  upon  the  Spartans. 

We  thus  have,  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Delium  (424-420  b.o.),  a  series  of  departures  &om  the  ooniervi^ 
tive  policy  oi  FerikMs ;  departures,  not  in  the  way  of  ambitioiii 
Of!er-«eqiiisitioii,  but  of  languor  and  unwillingness  to  make  efiorU 
eren  for  the  recovery  of  capital  losses.  Those  who  see  no 
defeets  in  the  foreign  policy  oi  the  democracy  except  those  of 
over-ambition  and  love  of  war,  pursuant  to  the  jest  of  Aristophi^ 
•fe,  overkK^  altogether  these  (^p{)site  but  serious  blunders  of 
Nikias  and  the  peaoe  party. 

Next  oomes  the  ascendency  of  Alkibiad^s,  leading  to  the 
Iwo  years'  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  in  conjunction  with  Ell^ 
AigoS)  and  Mantineia,  and  ending  in  the  complete  reestablish- 
ment  of  Lacedaemonian  supremacy.  Here  was  a  diversion  of 
Ath^uan  f<ffoe  fitwi  its  legitimate  purpose  of  preserving  or  rees- 
taiUishing  the  empire,  for  inland  projects  which  Perikl^s  could 
never  have  approved.  The  island  of  Melos  undoubtedly  fell 
within  his  general  conceptions  of  tenable  empire  for  Athena 
301  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  he  would  have  recommend- 
ed no  new  projects,  exposing  Athens  to  the  reproach  of  injustice, 
fO  long  as  the  lost  Intimate  possessions  in  Thrace  remained 
QDConquered. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  Down  to 
thai  period,  the  empire  of  Athens,  except  the  possessions  in 
Thrace,  remained  undiminished,  and  her  general  power  nearly  as 
great  as  it  had  ever  been  since  445  b.c.  That  expedition  was 
the  one  great  and  fatal  departure  ^m  the  Periklean  policy, 
bringing  i^on  Athens  an  amount  of  disaster  from  which  she 
never  recovered ;  and  it  was  doubtless  an  error  of  over-ambi- 
tion*   Aequisiticms  in  Sicily,  eyen  if  made^  lay  out  of  the  condi- 
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IMBS  of  permimeiit  empire  for  Athens ;  aod  homewee  kaxpodag 

the  first  effect  of  success  might  have  been,  thej  would  only  have 
disseminated  her  strength,  multiplied  her  enemies,  and  weakened 
her  in  all  quarters.  But  though  the  expedition  itself  was  tha» 
indisputablj  ill-advised,  and  therefore  ought  to  eount  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  public  judgment  at  Athens,  we  are  not  to  impute  to 
that  public  an  amount  of  blame  in  any  way  comm^isurate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  guibj 
of  unmeasured  and  unconquerable  esteem  for  Nikias.  Though 
Perikl^s  would  have  strenuously  opposed  the  project,  yet  he 
could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the  enormous  ruin  in  which  it 
would  end ;  nor  could  such  ruin  have  been  brought  about  by  any 
man  existing,  save  Nikias.  Even  when  the  people  committed 
the  aggravated  imprudence  of  sending  out  thcr  second  expeditlmiy 
Demosthenes  doubtless  assured  them  that  he  would  speedily 
either  take  Syracuse  or  bring  back  both  armaments,  with  a  fast 
allowance  for  the  losses  inseparable  from  failure ;  and  so  he 
would  have  done,  if  the  obstinacy  of  Nikias  had  permitted*  la 
measuring  therefore  the  exfent  of  misjudgment  fairly  imputable 
to  the  Athenians  for  this  ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always 
recollect,  that  first  the  failure  of  the  siege,  next  the  ruin  of  the 
armament,  did  not  arise  from  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  case,  but 
from  the  personal  defects  of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  adhering  to,  or  departing  from,  the  Periklean  policy. 
Athens  is  like  Patroklus  in  the  Biad,  after  Apollo  has  stunned 
him  by  a  blow  on  the  back  and  loosened  his  armor.  Nothing 
but  the  slackness  of  her  enemies  allowed  her  time  for  a  partial 
recovery,  so  as  to  make  increased  heroism  a  substitute  for 
impaired  force,  even  against  doubled  and  tripled  difficulties. 
And  the  years  of  struggle  which  she  now  went  through  are 
among  the  most  glorious  events  in  her  history.  These  years 
present  many  misfortunes,  but  no  serious  misjudgment,  not  to 
mention  one  peculiarly  honorable  moment,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Four  Hundred.  I  have  in  the  two  preceding  chapters 
examined  into  the  blame  imputed  to  the  Athenians  for  not 
accepting  the  overtures  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikus,  and 
for  dismissing  Alkibiad^s  after  the  battle  of  Notium.  On  both 
points  their  conduct  has  been  shown  to  be  justifiable.    And  after 
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dD,  th&f  were  <m  tbe  pobit  of  partially  reooyering  thenuelves  in 
408  B.C.,  wh^i  the  unexpected  adveot  of  Cyrus  set  the  seal  to 
their  destiny. 

The  blocxlshed  af^er  the  recapture  of  Ifityldnd  and  Skiond, 
and  still  more  that  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  Melos,  are 
disgraceful  to  the  hnmanitj  of  Athens,  and  stand  in  pointed  con- 
trast with  the  treatment  of  Samos  when  reconquered  by  PeriklSs. 
But  they  did  not  contribute  sensibly  to  break  down  her  power ; 
though,  being  recollected  with  aversion  after  other  incidents  were 
forgotten,  they  are  alluded  to  in  later  times  as  if  they  had  caused 
the  flail  of  the  empire.^ 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short  summary, 
the  leading  erents  of  the  seventy  years  preceding  405  b.c.,  in 
(Hrder  that  it  may  be  understood  to  what  degree  Athens  was 
pc^tically  or  prudentially  to  blame  for  the  great  downfall  which 
she  then  underwent.  That  downfall  had  one  great  cause  —  we 
may  almost  say,  one  single  cause  —  the  Sicilian  expedition.  The 
empire  of  Athens  both  was,  and  appeared  to  be,  in  exuberant 
strength  when  that  expedition  was  sent  forth;  strength  more 
than  sufficient  to  bear  up  against  all  moderate  faults  or  moderate 
misfortunes,  such  as  no  government  ever  long  escapes.  But  the 
catastrophe  oi  Syracuse  was  something  overpassing  in  terrific 
calamity  all  Grecian  experience  and  all  power  of  foresight  It 
was  like  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  to  the  emperor  Napoleon ; 
though  by  no  means  imputable,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  vice  in  the 
original  project  No  Grecian  power  could  bear  up  against  such 
a  death-wound,  and  the  prolonged  struggle  of  Athens  after  it  is 
not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so  remarkable  as 
the  Athenian  empire ;  taking  it  as  it  stood  in  its  completeness, 
from  about  460-413  b.c^  the  date  of  the  Syracusan  catastrophe, 
or  still  more,  from  460-424  b.c.,  the  date  when  Brasidas  made 
his  conquests  in  Thrace.  After  the  Syracusan  catastrophe,  the 
ocmditi<His  of  the  empire  were  altogether  changed ;  it  was  irre- 
trievably broken  up,  though  Athens  still  continued  an  energetic 

*  This  I  apprehend  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Xenophon,  De  lEteditibos, 

karepn^  rns  ^W»  etc. 
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^nf^tOrM^tm  mm  of  d^hm^eaiM.  Bt^li  ^tmview^m 
it  bad  Atood  bfifove  tbat  e¥«nt,  during  dM  peiiod  of  its  inCegfitjr, 
it  ifl  a  sight  marvelloas  to  contemplate,  and  its  working  nMist  be 
ppomosa^^  in  mj  judgment,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Grecian  world.  No  Grecian  state  except  Athens  could  hate 
0liffioed  to  organise  sUch  a  syBtem,  or  to  bold  in  partial  thoo^ 
ivgulated,  eoi^iMniSy  and  apedfie  oommoniony  so  manj  little 
states,  each  animated  with  Ibat  force  of  political  repoMoa 
iostiactive  in  the  GrociaA  mnd.  This  was  a  migh^  ttAy 
wocthj  of  Athens,  and  to  which  no  etate  except  Athens  was 
competent.  We  have  already  seen  in  part,  and  we  shall  see 
still  £urther,  how  little  qualified  Sparta  was  to  parform  it,  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  hiraeafter  to  notice  a  liloe  fruitless  essay 
^  the  part  of  Thebes. 

.  Am  in  regard  to  tlae  democracy  of  Adiens  generally,  so  hat 
xi^gard  to  her  empire,  it  has  been  cnstdaary  wiHi  historians  to 
take  notice  of  little  exo^t  the  bad  side.  But  my  eonrictiott  fs^ 
and  I  have  shown  gioands  for  it,  in  chap,  xivii,  that  the  enfM 
of  Athens  was  not  hair^  and  oppressive,  as  it  Is  coramoBly 
defocted.  Under  the  cbemnstanees  cf  her  dominion,  at  a  line 
when  the  y9hcA»  transit  and  comsserce  of  ^w  .£geaa  was  nnder 
one  maritime  system,  which  excluded  sM.  irregular  force ;  wben 
Beroian  ships  of  war  wene  kept  out  of  the  waters,  and  Fersiaa 
tiabute-officers  away  from  the  seaboard ;  when  the  disputes  in^ 
evitable  among  so  many  little  commuaities  could  be  peaceabiy 
Qpdvessed  by  the  mutual  right  of  apptication  to  the  tribunals  at 
Athens,  and  when  these  tribunals  were  also  such  as  to  present 
to  sufferers  a  refuge  against  wrongs  done  eTcn  by  in^tividad 
citizens  of  Athens  herself,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  digandd- 
cal  Phrynichus,!  the  condition  of  the  nmitime  Greeks  was 
materially  better  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  will  be  seen 
to  become  aflberwards.  Her  empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attsieh- 
ment,  certainly  provoked  no  antipathy,  among  the  bulk  of  Hie 
citizens  of  the  subject-communities,  as  is  shown  by  the  pai^- 
chaxacter  of  the  revolts  against  her.  If  in  her  imperial  cfaarae- 
ter  she  exacted  obedience,  she  also  fulfilled  duties  and  insured 
UPOteotioD   to  A  degree  incomparably  greater  than  was   ever 

Til       I  I      ■■  11  ■         ■  ■■■.■'■■■  Ill  I  III!       —   i  ..I         I     .      II  ■  «  ,1 

^  Thncyd.  Tiii,  48. 


bjr  SiMuete.  AM  wm  fi  Oto^hiA  btMi  evtr  m 
dnpoMd  to  cramp  tbe  &M  i^y  «f  mMttd  pvipose  amoiv  her 
>— •  diipQBitkHii  wlidi  id  no  wmj  piOT9d,~(lie  ▼«/ 
I  of  ker  ova  dom^craoy,  wUh  its  c^eo'  ftatithattft  ^ 
poKlical  parties,  unirersal  liberty  of  speedi,  and  ^manilM  inii* 
vidval  energy,  would  do  muefa  to  prevent  the  aocomplishment  of 
such  an  end,  and  would  act  as  a  stimalos  to  the  dependent  com- 
nuinities,  eyen  without  her  own  intention. 

^thout  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  misdeeds 
of  imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that  her  empire  was  a  great  com- 
parative  benefit,  and  its  extinotion  a  great  loss,  to  her  own 
si^jects.  Bot  still  more  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  good, 
looked  at  with  reference  to  Pan-Hellenic  interests.  Its  main- 
tenance famished  the  onlj  possibility  of  keeping  out  foragn 
Itttovenljoi^  and  loiving  the  destinies  of  Crreece  to  depend  iifon 
aativ%  spontaneous,  uoirawyneUed  Grecian  agenci^>  Thedown* 
fifdl  of  the  Athenian  empire  i^  the  signal  &r  the  anas  and  cor- 
fVgtien  of  Pei9ia  again  to  make  themselves  felt»  and  for  tha 
veandavement  of  ^  Asiatic  Qreeks  under  her  tribute-aOeanu 
What  ii  'stUl  worse,  it  leaves  th^  Graoian  world  in  a  state  m»» 
piihte  <rf  M^^m  anj  eneiqgetic  foreign  attack,  and  open  to  thn 
«v«Krulic^  march  of^  theman  of  Maoedoo/'  half  a.  centnrj  aftar* 
liWds.  For  soeh  was  the  natural  tendency  of  th^  Grecian  wpr^d 
to  pdltical  non-intsgratJOQ  or  disintogratioo,  that  tb^  nve  of  tiba 
Athenian  empire,  inoorporaMng  so  many  states  into  one  systemi 
is  to  be  ri^^ed  as  a  most  extraordinary  accident.  Nothing 
hot  the  geoiusi  anergy»  discipline,  and  democracy  of  Athem^ 
eoidd  have  brought  it  about }  nor  even  she,  unless  favored  and 
pushed  en  by  a  very  peculiar  train  of  antecedent  events.  Bat 
hanng  once  got  £t»  she  might  perfectly  welt  have  keptit;  an^ 
had  aha  done  so»  Uie  Hellenic  world  would  have  remained  aa 
osyawz^  as  to  be  aUe  to  repel  foreign  intorventiont  either  fioas 
Snsa  or  from  Peila.  When  we  reflect  how  infinitoly  superior 
wea  the  Hellenic  mind  to  that  of  all  surrounding  nations  and 
saoasi  how  comfdetoly  its  creative  ag^cy  was  stifled,  as  soon  aa 
it  came  under  the  Maeedoniao  dictation;  and  hnw  mneh  mnro  U 
mght  perhaps  have  acthieved,  if  it  bad  eiyayed  another  eontnid 
or  half^-eentery  of  fireodonif  under  the  s^ironlating  headship  of  the 
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progr6iifT«  «id  «Ml  inlcilMtaid«f  ail  lts( 
s,  me  OiaSk  kMk  witli  dmble  regret  m  di»  mfii  •i'^ 
Atbenian  eminre,  as  aeeelenititigy  nillidae  iwM^)  tibe  i 
mki  of  Gk^Mian  iadcpeadeiifley  polMcal 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

FBOM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  TO  THU  DEATH 
OF  ALKIBIADES. 

'  Ths  period  intervening  between  the  defeat  of' JSgonpotemi 
(October,  405  b.c.)  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  demoeracyaa 
MOietioned  by  the^  convention  condaded  with  Pansanias,  done 
fhne  in  the  summer  of  403  b.c,  presents  two  years  of  cmel  aad 
mttltifarious  snflfering  to  Athens.  For  seven  years  bdbi^ 
Indeed  ever  since  the  catastrophe  at  Syraeose,  she  had  ieen 
^^ggHng  with  hardships ;  contending  agahist  aogmentod  hdifle 
fbrce,  while  her  own  means  were  cot  down  in  evefy  way;  cr^ 
pled  at  home  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia ;  stripped  to  a  great 
iiegree  both  of  her  tribute  and  her  foreign  trade,  and  bes«t  by 
the  snares  of  her  own  oligarchs.  In  sfnte  of  drcumstaoeei  ao 
adverse,  she  had  maintained  the  fight  with  a  resolution  not  less 
surprising  than  admirable ;  yet  not  without  sinking  more  aid 
more  towards  impoverishment  and  exhaustion.  The  defeat  of 
^JEgospotami  closed  the  war  at  once,  and  transferred  her  from 
l&er  period  of  struggle  to  one  of  concluding  i^oay.  Nor  is  the 
fast  word  by  any  means  too  strong  for  the  vMdity.  Of  these  two 
jrears,  the  first  portion  was  maiked  by  severe  physical  piifatfcHi, 
passing  by  degrees  into  absolute  famine,  and  accompanied  by  the 
intolerable  sentiment  of  despair  and  helplessness  against  her 
wemies,  a^r  two  generations  of  imperial  grandeur,  not  without 
ia  strong  chance  of  being  finally  consigned  to  ruin  and  iadividaal 
davery ;  while  the  last  portion  comprised  -all-  the  ^tanily,  mmt- 
Mflers,  robberies,  and  expulsions  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty,  over- 
liitfiowB  only  by  heroic  efforts-  of  patriotism  on  theparl  of  ihe 
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MwMf,  obiflPtfUdtT  CWWMd  Willi  MMOttS^ 

JU^  iQdi  yeMi  of  nuseiy,  U  wm  an  wnapoak^Me  feliaf  I9 
tlie  Aiheniaii  popukuioii  to  regun  poMession  of  Athens  m^ 
Attica,  to  exchange  their  domestic  tyrants  for  a  renovated  demot 
cratical  government,  and  to  see  their  foreign  enemies  not  merely 
evacuate  the  country,  but  even  bind  themselves  by  treaty  to 
ibture  friendly  dealing.  In  respect  of  power,  indeed,  Athens 
was  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  She  had  no  empire,  aa 
iribote,  no  fleet,  no  fortifications  at  FeunBOS,  no  long  walls,  not  • 
sini^e  fortified  place  in  Attica  except  the  dty  itselfl  Of  al 
these  losses,  h^prever,  the  Athenians  probably  made  little 
aMNiat,  At  least  at^he  first  epoch  of  their  reestablishment;  so 
faywleyable  was  the  pressure  which  they  had  jost  eacaped,  ai^ 
•0  wekiOBie  the  restitution  of  comfort,  security,  property,  and 
WftopfiudfiBcei  at  home.  The  very  excess  of  tyranny  comroitt^ 
I9  the  Thirty  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  recovery  of  the  den^oar 
jm^m  In  their  hands,  the  oligwayJiical  principle,  to  borrow  an 
i»f fission  from  Mr*  Barke,^  '<  had  produced  in  fiiet,yidinalM|itl|^ 
As  giQSsest.of  those  evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant  in  ^ 
naMura;  **  laaliaing  the  promise  of  that  pUin-spoken  oligarchioiJ 


■  **I  confess,  getttlemen,  that  this  appears  to  me  as  bad  in  the  prind]Ae^ 
and  te  woiae  in  the  eonteqnences,  thaa  an  muTenal  saspeasMm  of  the 

aUMSsCsq^is  Act Far  firom  softening  the  features  of  soch  ^ 

piinciplei  and  thereby  remoying  any  part  of  the  popular  odium  or  natural 
terrors  attending  it,  I  should  be  sorry  that  anything  framed  in  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution  did  not  instandy  produce^  in  fact,  the  grossed  of  M« 
evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant  in  its  nature.  It  is  by  lying  dormant  s  lott^ 
tfue,  or  being  at  first  veiy  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary  power  Hesli 
apoii  a  people.  On  the  next  onconstitntional  act,  all  the  fashionable  woiid 
will  be  ready  to  say ;  Your  prophecies  are  ridicnlons,  your  fears  are  vaip  4 
you  see  how  little  of  the  misfortunes  which  yon  formerly  foreboded  is  come 
to  pass.  Thus,  by  degrees,  that  artfal  softening  of  all  arbitrary  power,  the 
alleged  infreqnency  or  narrow  extent  of  its  operation,  will  be  received  as  .a 
sort  of  aphorism ;  and  Mr.  Hame  will  not  be  singular  in  telling  us  that  the 
felieity  of  mankind  is  no  more  distnrlied  by  it,  than  by  earthquakes  or 
thaadsr,  or  the  other  more  nansnal  accidents  of  nature."  (Bnrke,  Letjter 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Biiitdl.  1777 :  Bnrke's  Woiks,  vol  iii,  pp.  l^^l^ 
octedit) 


uUgMtiiifni  dlieB,  to  eoattive  «i  nadk  mi  «b  poaiitie  ir^te 
inople.!  So  ttaoh  the  ttom  wa^islie  mw  tfce  'veadlioaE.«f  gto'  i 
at  towwdft^  ^  aaiecedcBt  dmaoottejy  enm  iii«tiM  nndi  «f 
who  ^d  been  belbre  diKontettted  ii4tlii  ^  IV^  bH  bmb^' 
lith  a»l  pow,  dttzeitt  tmd  metiefi,  the  conpftrttthFe  exoeiettee  e^ 
Ite  4emoc^ac]r,  hi  rei^peet  of  all  Hie  essentials  ef  good  gtirei»r 
nenl^  was  now  manifest  Wkh  the  eacoepden  of  those  wko  liad 
iioitified  Ibenselyes  with  the  l^izty  as  paitoerai  pavtBaBB^  'or 
iMtmoMntSy  tiiefe  was  scarcely  vnj  one  who  4M  not  led  Iknt  Ma 
ink  and  pit^^erty  had  been  fi»  more  seoore  ander  tiM 
4amoerac3r,  and  would  beoome  so  again  if  tiiat  daoooBisy  i 
^arired.*  w 

B  was  the  first  measore  of  Thrasjrbidos  waA  Ida  i 
after  oondoding  the  treaty  wHh  Paosaniai^  aad  ttos 
iSbft  ctty,  to  e:icchange  solemn  oaths,  of  anmes^  for  the  paaty  > 
those  against  whom  they  had  jnst  been  a*  war* 
«f  aumes^ were ateo exduo^ed wiA  thoae  in  Sknsfis, asaoiA 
aa  lial  town  came  into  their  pow^.  The  o^  paneos  4aaQ9fM 
fltooiliiB  ainnesQr  were  the  Hikty^the  Steven  who  had  prasidt* 
ewer  the  exeoation  of  all  their  alradties,  and  the  Tm  K^  had 
fayamed  In  Feiiflans.  Even  these  peiaoas  were  not  poreaBflori]^ 
haniahed:  opportonity  was  offered  to  them  to  ooma  ia  and  taba.; 
« Ihair  trial  of  accoontability  (universal  at  Athens  in  the  case  of 
afseiy  magisl-rate  on  quitting  office)  s  ao  thaty  if  acqaitted»  thej 
waald  enjoy  the  beneit  of  the  aomesty  aa  weii  as  all  othanBi? 
We  know  that  Eiatosthen^,  one  d  the  Thirty,  t^ftatwarda^ 
retomed  to  Athens;  since  there  remains  a  powerful  harangue 
of  Lysias,  invoking  justice  against  him  as  having  brought  to 
death  Folemarchus,  the  brother  of  Lysias.    Eratosthenes  waa 

*  Aristot  Polit,  V,  7, 1^.  Kal  r^  Snp(t>  nwoi^ovr  iooftM,  tiai  ^•vSLtisu  a, 
ri  Av  ix<^  xaKov. 

The  complimentary  epitaph  upon  the  Thirty,  cited  in  the  Scfad.  ea 
JBsdiin^,  —  praising  them  aa  haying  curbed,  for  a  short  time,  the  faiao- 
lence  of  the  accursed  Demos  of  Athens,  -^  is  in  the  tame  tphtt :  mo  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Staats-Alterthfimer  der  Griechen,  s.  70,  note  9. 

*nato,Epifttol.vii,p.aM.    Sol  ^puir^^nw  redf  M^  l»X^H»^i^^ 

*  Aadokidai  de  MyMeriis,  s.  90. 


ia  A! 


MB  of  dMs  flmoriiyof  Ike  Thbft]r  who  uded  genemlly  wM> 
'Etenwioaia,  «id  opposed  to  a  oonsideittble  degroe  the  extrmti' 
iMenees  of  KritMis,  althovgh  penonallj  oonocrnod  in  thU' 
wfeMW  and  ezeeutioii  of  the  rksh  metics  whieh  ThenHBenftfl  hni 
nritledy  awd  which  was  one  of  the  grossest  misdeeds  even  of 
that  dai^  period.  He  and  Pheidcm,  being  among  the  Toi 
named  to  saoeeed  the  Thirtj  after  the  death  of  Kritias,  who*. 
dM  remaining  members  of  that  deposed  Board  letiied  to  £leiHJ% 
hnd  endeaTMed  to  maintain  themselyes  as  a  new  olignrdiyy  e«it> 
rjnng  on  wtt  nt  the  same  time  against  Eleusis  and  against  tte 
diiiMW infill al  eziies  in  PeiVKOs.  FaOmg  in  thi%  thej  had 
,  laiivBd  fvom  die  coontrj,  at  the  time  when  these  exiles  retonied^ 
and  when  the  democracy  was  first  reestablished.  But  aft«r  a 
tmadm  n^ervttl^  the  intense  sentiments  of  the  moment  having 
spaQwhal  sabiided,  thej  were  enoooraged  bj  dieir  friendl  to 
retan^  aad  came  bade  to  stand  thek*  trial  of  accountability.  U 
wm  an  that  oocaston  that  Lysias  preferred  his  accusation  againi 
Bfeatostfaeate,  the  result  of  which  we  do  not  know»  though  we. 
see  ^aiaiyyeTen  fyom  the  accusatory  speech,  that  the  latter  had. 
pOfmML  fHeada  to  stand  by  him,  and  that  the  d&asU  mauMMed 
eenmdetfabie'relnotattce  to  oondemn.i  We  learn,  moreoveTy  fywi 
the  same  speech,  that  sodi  was  the  detestation  <^  die  Thkty 
among^  sevMal  of  the  states  surrounding  Attica,  as  to 


*  All  this  may  be  collected  from  various  passages  of  the  Orat.  xii,  of 
Lyiiltt.  Erfttosthends  did  not  stand  alone  on  his  trial,  but  in  conjnnctioii 
i^th  e«h«r  coUea^es;  though  of  coarse,  paimumt  to  tlie  psephism  ol 
KaaaSnas,  the  Tote  of  the  dikasts  would  be  taken  about  each  sepacata^i 
a^Xd.  itapU  ^EpaTo<r^evovg  kcU  tuv  tovtovI  awapX'^wf  diicfpf  XofiPdveiy. » .  4 
fifjS*  anovm  fihf  role  rpiaKovra  hripovXtveTe,  napovTO^  d*  a^re:  f^V^^  Tijf 
"f^VCy  ^  TovTovc  itapkdiiKe  Ty  noket^  kukiov  ifuv  ahrolg  pori^otiTe  (sectsi 

50,  81) :  compare  s.  36. 

Tile  number  of  iHends  prepared  to  baek  the  defence  of  EratosAcia^ 
tad  to  obtain  his  acquittal,  chiefly  by  representing  that  he  had  done  the 
least  mischief  of  all  the  Thirty ;  that  all  that  he  had  done  h*d  been  iis4eB 
fear  of  his  own  life ;  that  he  had  been  the  partisan  and  supporter  of  Theraia* 
en^,  whose  memory  was  at  that  time  popular,  may  be  seen  in  sections 

51,  56f  65,  87,  88,  91. 

There  are  erideiioes  also  of  odier  aeematiana  bron^t  against  die  Thirty 
before  the  senate  of  Areopi^tiiS^Lyiias^  Or.  zi,  oont  TheoouMSt.  A  «.  SI, . 


HI  mnwr  of  qbbscs. 

•muiI  decrees  Tot  l&eir  ezpnlBloii,  or  for  prAiMiBglk^rc 
lag«i  The  sons,  even  of  stidi  anwi^  die  Thirty  ss  4M  4111 
twftimiy  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Adiedi,  md  eBJo]r  tlieir  rig^ 
tf  ddaens,  nnmolested  ;<  a  moderatioii  rare  in  €hredao  pattiiMi 
warou^* 

The  first  public  Tole  of  the  Allieliians,  after  tbe  eoa^mkm  <f 
faiee  with  Sparta  and  the  retom  of  the  exiles,  was  t^  restmeti^ 
lomer  tonocracj  panfy  and  simply,  to  diooae  by  kt  the  moa 
aadiont  and  the  senate  of  Five  Hnndred)  and  to  ^eet  die  gea^- 
aiids,  all  as  before.  It  appears  that  this  restoraiiDn  of  the  ptifr- 
fading  constitution  was  partiaHy  epposed  bj  a  dtiaen  bmmI 
jnormisius,  who,  haying  teiTed  with  Thrasjbnkis  in  FeinBlii^ 
now  asoved  that  the  political  franduae  should  ibr  the  fatnre  ha 
raMritited  to  the  possessors  of  hmd  in  Attica.  His  puipniiliMi 
was  understood  to  be  supported  bj  the  Lacedsemcnians,  and  wea 
leoommended  as  calculated  to  make  Athens  m«reh  m  heltar  haiv 
aasnj  with  dion.  B  was  presented  as  a  eonqiromiae  baHpana 
alig^p^y  and  demooraej,  excln^g  both  the  poorer  froeaien  ani 
thaee  whose  property  lay  either  in  movables  or  in  land  enft  «f 
AHiea ;  «o  that  the  aggregate  number  of  die  dis&andnsed  wmU 
have  been  five  thousand  persons.  Since  Athens  now  had  Kiat 
her  fieet  and  maritime  empire,  and  since  the  importanne  4^ 
Peineus  was  much  curtailed  not  merely  by  these  lesses,  boi  hgr 
demolition  of  its  separate  walls  and  of  the  long  walls,  PhomMna 
and  others  conceived  the  opportunity  favorable  for  striking  ant 
the  maritime  and  trading  multitude  from  the  roll  of  citiaana 
Ifaay  of  these  men  asust  have  been  in  easy  and  even  opuient 
efareamstances,  but  the  bulk  of  diem  were  poor ;  and  Phonniites 
had  of  course  at  his  command  the  usual  arguments,  by  whidh  U 
is  iattempted  to  prove  that  poor  men  have  no  business  with  pofid- 
cal  judgment  or  action.  But  the  proposition  was  r^eeted ;  ^ 
orator  Lysks  being  among  its  opponents,  and  composmg  a  speidi 
against  it  whidi  was  eidi«'  spdcen,  or  intended  lo  be  spoken,  ligr 
iQttte  eminent  cidsen  in  the  assembly.' 

Unfortunately,  we  have  only  a  fragment  c^  the  speech : 

r 


'  I^del,  Or.  jdi,  coat  SniottiL  t.  as. 

•  IkaMndL  aiv.  BiBOtoBi  de  Dot*  Matara.  «t  f,  p.  lOie. 

•mmyn.  HaL  Jad.de  Lytii,  c. sa,  p.  M6;  I^iIm,  Oiat axiir. 


0FSVELAW8. 

If  JQiClf  oMcbed  M 
depriviiig  Athenn  «f  a  large  portion  of  ber 
ite  ifareiig^b,  psteioliu,  and  hannonj,  and  eren  of  aab* 
1 DMB  conpetaBt  to  aerre  aa  hopUles  or  honemen,  at  a 
Dt  wken  ahe  ivaa  barelj  nsing  fnHn  absolute  proetration^ 
Haver,  oartainlji  was  the  fallaej  which  eonneets  pineal  de» 
r  or  incapaeitj  with  a  poor  statioii,  and  poiidcal  yirtoe  or 
;  with  wealthy  more  oQn8pieiioiial7  oimiaskedy  Uum  ia 
I  to  the  neeal  ezpeiieaee  of  Athena.  The  reaMri^  of 
Xhraayhulos  was  aaoei  tnie,^  that  a  greater  nvflidier  of  atroeitie% 
kedi  against  peiioa  and  agakifit  propertj,  had  been  coaAmitted  in 
alaw  HBondit  by  the  Tfairtj,  and  abetted  bj  the  dait  of  hona» 
^  all  rich  men,  dia&  the  poor  mi^joritj  of  the  DeaiOB  liad 
i  during  two  generations  of  deaiKKsraqr.  Monorert  wa 
h»ow,  <m  the  aothoritj  of  a  witnesa  nnfiiendiy  to  the  demoeraoy, 
Ikat  the  poor  JUhentaa  eitiaena,  who  aerred  on  dnpboard  and 
elsewhere,  were  exact  un  obecBenoe  to  their  eonaaanders;  while 
Hm  riohar  dtiacns  wba  served  as  lioplifcea  and  honemea^and  who 
laid  dahn  to  higher  individual  estimation^  were  fiur  less  orderly 
in  the  public  servioe.9 

The  motion  <^  PhormtaiiM  being  rejected,  the  anteeedent 
democracy  was  restcMred  without  quaHfication,  together  with  the 
ordinances  of  I>nd:o^  and  the  laws,  measures,  and  weights  of 
Solon.  But  on  closer  inspection,  it  was  found  that  this  latter 
part  of  the  resolution  was  incompatible  with  the  amnesty  whicb 
Imd  been  jost  awotn.  Acoordk^  to  the  laws  <^  Solon  and 
Drake,  the  perpetarators  of  enormities  nnder  the  Thirty  had  ren- 
dered themselves  guilty,  and  were  open  to  trial  To  escape  this 
consequence,  a  second  psephism  or  decree  was  passed,  on  the 
fwposition  of  Tisamenus,  to  review  the  laws  of  Solon  and'Drako^ 
and  leeaact  them  with  sndi  additions  and  amendments  as  migl^ 
Iw  deemed  expedient.  Five  hundred  dtiaens  had  been  jnat 
chosen  by  the  people  as  nomothetse,  or  law-makers,  at  the  same 
time  when  the  senate  of  Five  hundred  was  taken  by  lot.:  out  of 
thcfe  mmifttft^^^i  the  senate  now  chose  a  select  few,  whose  duty 
Stwaatocflttaiderallprepositiflns  finr  amendment  or  addition  to 
tlM  laws  of  the  old  denMcracy,  and  poet  them  np  6r  pnUia 


11,4,41.  •Xwoph.lfanwr.iiiiSpW. 
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month  «iien  rannnig.*  Tke  senate,  and  the  entire  fcodf  of  ikt^ 
temdred  nomotiietflB^  were  then  to  be  eonvenedyln  orirar  ihal  eaeb 
iM^t  fms  in  review,  lepamt^y,  both  the  old  lawa  and  the  new 
prepoeitlonfi ;  the  nomothetn  being  previoudy  ewom  to  deeidt 
figfateoatlj.  While  this  discussion  was  gemg  on,  ereiy  priTato 
eitizen  had  Hbertj  to  enter  the  senate,  and  to  tender  his  opiniett 
with  reasons  for  or  against  anj  law.  Ail  the  laws  whidi  shdald 
ttus  be  approved,  fint  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  nomo* 
tfaet»,  bat  no  others,  were  to  be  handed  to  the  niagbtrates,  and 
iaseribed  on  the  walls  ci  the  portico  called  Poeidl^  for  publie 
notoriety,  as  the  Intare  regulators  of  the  dty.  After  die  laws 
were  promnlgaled  by  sach  pnUic  inscription,  the  senate  of  Areo* 
pagns  was  enjoined  to  take  care  that  they  shoold  be  doly  obserred 
and  enforced  by  the  magistrates.  A  provisional  committee  of 
twenty  citizens  was  named,  to  be  generally  respcmsifaie  for  the 
cHy  daring  ^  time  ooeapied  in  this  revisioniS 
As  soon  as  the  laws  had  been  revised  and  pal^dy  inaeribed 


'  Andokidls  de  Mysteriis,  s.  83.  *0ir6ww  ^  &v  wpoadip^  {v6/h*p)  oUt 
^ppfiivol  vofio^irai  ^vd  r^f  fiov^^c  Avaypa^rec  h  caviaaf 
iKTi^evTuv  vpdf  rodf  hruvi/iovct  CKOvetv  r^  fiovXo/tiwi},  koI  irapaStSSvrov 
ToTf  &pXoic  ^  ^^^  '^V  f^VvL  roi>c  ^^  irapaStdo/Uvov^  v6fiovc  doKificurart^ 
wpSrepov  ff  fiovX^  Kal  ol  vo/to^irai  ol  vepraicSeioij  oi^f  ot 
Stfporai  etXovTOf  iiteidif  bftofiSKOffiv, 

Fatting  together  the  two  sentences  in  irfiich  the  nomothets  are  here 
mentioned,  Beiske  and  P.  A  Wolf  (Prolegom.  ad  Demosthen.  cont.  LeptSn- 
p.  cxxix),  think  that  there  were  two  classes  of  nomothets ;  one  class  chosen 
hj  the  senate,  the  other  by  the  people.  This  appears  to  me  very  improb- 
able. The  persons  chosen  by  the  senate  were  invested  with  no  final  ot 
decisive  fnnction  whatever;  they  were  simply  chosen  to  consider  what  new 
propositions  were  fit  to  be  submitted  for  discosrion,  and  to  provide  dutt 
sach  propositions  should  be  publicly  made  known.  Now  any  persons 
simply  invested  with  this  character  of  a  preliminary  committee,  would  not» 
in  my  judgment,  be  called  nomothetae.  The  reason  why  the  persons  here 
mentioned  were  so  called,  was,  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  five  hundred 
nomothetsB,  in  whom  the  power  of  peremptory  decision  ultimately  rested. 
A  small  committee  would  naturally  be  intrusted  with  tills  pnifaniaaiy  duty; 
■ad  the  members  of  that  small  committee  were'to  be  choeen  ly  one  of  the 
bodies  with  whom  ultimate  decision  rested,  but  chosen  oitf  ^  the  other.     . 

^  Andokidli  de  Mjsteriis,  sections  81-S5. 


liMfsmim^^ 


-  l%eiratof  tksee  laws  forbade  tbeiiMigiitMtM  to «ol  afaa^av 
f«rmiltob«aelediipoii,aiiyl«WBOiaMoogllMiMiiweiiliad  mA 
dadiuped  that  napaepbkiBy  aither of  tkaMData  or  of  Uia  paopk^ 
tiMM4»vanala  any  law.i  It  renewed  aba  tlia  old  fi<ciibMam, 
4lllaag  froM  the  dafs  of  JDoisthends,  and  the  fint  ori^  of  ^ 
d^ocraty,  to  eaaota  Bpeeiai  law  inflictiag  ^rect  hardship  i^ott 
aiqr  individaal  Athenian  apart  from  the  reBt»  onleiB  bj  the  ToUi 
ff  six  thoaaand  citisens  TOtiag  secretly. 

'  The  seoond  of  tiie  two  laws  prescribed,  that  all  the  legal  mi^ 
dicatioos  and  aibitrations  whidi  had  been  passed  oDdar  the  aaS^ 
Qftdeat  dsaMMxacy  should  be  held  valid  and  animpQawhedi  bal 
teaaally  aoaalled  all  which  had  been  passed  nnder  the  Thixiy* 
It  farther  proYided,  that  the  laws  now  revised  and  inscribed 
aiMnld  <»ly  take  elfeet  from  the  archoaship  of  £aUeid§s ;  thai 
Is,  from  the  nomination  of  archons  made  after  the  recent  return 
of  Thnwgrbolas  and  renovation  of  the  democracy,^ 

*  AndokidSs  do  Myster.  i.  87.  intfur/ta  <tt  fOfdiv,  fi^n  fimt^fHfrt  dipo* 
{vQfiov)  KvpuiTepov  elvai, 

it  teems  that  the  word  v6f§ov  oaght  piopsify  to  be  inMited  hcra :  ses 
DemoitiL  coot  Aristokmt.  c.  SS,  p.  S49. 

Conpsie  a  aimilMr  lue  of  the  phiue,  fufdh  nputrgfiotf  dm,  in.  Ihnm» 
tbea.  oont.  Lskrit  c.  9,  p.  S37. 

'  AndokidSs  de  Myiter.  i.  S7.  We  see  {fnm  Demostben.  coat.  Timoknt 
c.  IS,  p.  718)  that  Andokidls  has  aot  cited  the  law  fully.  He  has  omitted 
the  words,  5jrooa  d*  ivl  rdv  TpUmovra  iirpax^,  ^  idi^  ^  diy^iotfif,  d«vpa 
c^iHu,  these  words  not  having  any  material  cMUiection  inth  the  point  at 
which  he  was  aiming.  Ck>mpare  Machines  coat  Timaich.  e.  9,  p.  95,  lud 
i^u  ravra  d««pa,  6o7F€p  rd  kvi  ruv  TpuucovTo^  ^  rd  vpb  EiucXeiSov^  i^  el  nf 
dAAf  vunwe  Totavni  kyivtro  T(w&etrfUa 

Tisamenns  is  psohably  the  same  person  of  whom  Lfysias  speaks  oontempt- 
aonsly,  Or.  xxz,  cont.  Nikomaeh.  s.  86. 

Meier  (De  Bonis  Damnatonim,  p.  71)  thinks  diat  these  is  a  contradiction 
between  the  decree  proposed  by  Tisamenns  (Andok.  de  Myst.  s.  83),  and 
another  deciee  proposed  by  Diokl^,  cited  in  the  Oration  of  Demoeth.  cont 
'Hmakr.  c.  Il»  p.  713.  Bat  tiiere  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  twoi 
and  ^e  only  smnhhmoe  of  contradiction  that  is  to  be  £oand,  arises  from  the 
&ct  that  the  law  of  IHoUSs  is  not  conectly  given  as  it  now  stands,  it 
•Ini^t  to  be  read  thns : — 

^uoK^c  «2ire,  Todf  vSfuwf  ivdp  ir/id  EdufkdSw  rc#^yai(  hf  d^fmtfwri^ 

!«♦ 


TBj  OiM  ■frwutmilih  wtftwiwHijiJl  mlii<Mi<f|iiwp  %$ittk 
raominatinn  o£  Ibe  mnkoxi  EoUeUds  nod.  hui  eoHtfagatt,  in  Hm 
MHWBerof  408  JkC«i  were  ezdodod 'fi«m  §erw»g  ««  poviidi  fiv 
mninal  pvooeiB  ngioiist  mj  eUisan.  .  To  insore  nore  foUj  tbal 
tiu«.«boiildbecwrnedintoe£reot»&  spesU  cktiae  was  added  la 
tte  oath  taken  annuaUy  by  the  fienator%  as  well  as  to  that_take» 
bj.  the  HeUastic  dikasts*  The  senatcHTi  pledged  themselyes  hf 
oalh  not  to  reeeive  anj  impeachment,  or  give  effeot  to  anj  aci«il» 
fionpded  on  any  &£t  prior  to  the  arohonship  of  Eokleid^y  esodf^ 
ing  only  against  the  Thirty,  and  the  other  iadividoak  eKpresslji 
ahnt  oat  fiom  the  amnesty,  and  now  in  ezile.^  To  the  oath 
amuudly  taken  by  the  Heliasts,  jdso^  was  added  the  elanse:  ^1 
will  not  rememher  past  wrongs,  nor  will  I  abet  any  one  else  wba 


iuU  baoi  k ir*  EiitXeidw  he^^aaVf  Koi elaiv,  avayeypofudvoi^  [air*  EicJlci* 
do v]  KVpiov^  eivai'  ro^  61  fter'  EiK?^i6tfv  rr^evra;  koI  roXoiirihf  ri^efievoof^ 
Kvpiovf  elvat  &wb  r^f  V/^P^C  VC  Ikooto^  hi^tf,  nXi^v  el  r^  irpotryiypaimu 
Xp6v9C  <^iva  del  ^ecv.  ^Emypa^pat  Sk^  rolf  ftiv  v9v  Keifuvot^^  r&i 
ypaiifunia  rfH  povXiif,  rpUucovra  iifupuv '  rd  di  Xoijrdv,  be  Av  Tvyx<*»9  ypayi- 
fMirw6u¥^wp99YpafiTii  napoxf^ifjui  rbv  voftov  K(tpiov  elvtu  imb  i%  4H^  ^ 
ire^n. 

The  words  d^r*  £^  «  Aeidov,  which  stand  between  brackets  in  the  second 
line,  aie  inserted  on  my  own  conjectore ;  and  I  ventaie  to  think  that  anf^ 
one  who  will  read  the  whole  law  through,  and  the  comments  of  the  oiator 
upon  it,  will  see  that  they  are  imperatively  reqmred  to  make  Ae  sense  coaft^ 
plete.  The  entire  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Uw  is,  to  regulate  deaily  the 
time>9vHi  whuA  each  law  shall  b^n  to  be  valid. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  law  reads  now,  without  these  words,  it  has  no 
pertinence,  no  bearing  on  the  main  purpose  contemplated  by  Diokles  in  the 
second  part,  nor  on  the  reasonings  of  Demosthenes  afterwards.  It  is  eavf 
to  understand  how  the  words  air'  Kixkeidov  should  have  dropped  out,  se^ 
ing  that  in'  EiKXeidov  immediately  precedes :  another  error  has  been  in 
fact  introduced,  by  putting  d  w*  EvKXeidov  in  the  former  case  instead  of 
i  TT*  EikkeidaVf  which  error  has  been  corrected  by  yarious  recent  e^tors,  on 
the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

The  law  of  Dioklte,  when  properly  read,  fully  harmonises  with  thai 
of  Tisamenns.  Meier  wonders  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
dwu/iotfia  vofuiv  by  the  nomothetss,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  deene  of 
Tisamenus.  But  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  mention  this  expressly,  riace  the 
words  dmn  elclv  ivayeypu/iftivoi  presuppose  the  foregone  ioKifnama. 

'  Andokidte  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  «a2  ov  di^ofuu  ivdetitm  tMk  drntr^T^r 


M-ori^  lakiDg^ifcet  il«m  the  «i«h«Mfaip  «f  Edrt^ 
"  A  Mi  teller  precanfion  wm  takai  to  iMur  all  aotknis  fbr 
led^MM  mr  Aunages  feimded  od  acts  done  prior  to  the  archenghip 
af  liiikMdis.  On  the  motioB  of  Archians,  the  principd  col^ 
leagae  of  Unrasjholiis  at  Phjld,  a  law  was  paaeed,  granting 
toare  to  an j  defendant  against  whom  sodi  an  action  might  he 
buM^I,  to  plead  an  exception  in  bar,  or  paragn^h^,  upon  liie 
ipedid  ground  of  the  amnesty  and  the  legal  pieseri^ption  con- 
aeoledwltk  it  Thel^al  effect  of  this  paragraph^  or  exceptional 
plea,  in  Altae  prooednre,  was  to  increase  both  the  chance  of  Mt^^ 
ve^  aad  the  peeaniarf  liabilities  in  case  of  ftfiare,  on '  the  part 
of  the  plaintifr;  also,  to  better  considerablj  the  chances  of  the 
dsfendaat  This  enactment  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by 
Arcbinus,  on  seeing  that  some  persons  were  beginning  to  insti- 
tate  actions  at  law,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty ;  and  for  Uie  better 
peveaticHi  of  all  such  claims.^ 

^''  !■■  ii.l»i|.-ii       —I        - I  ...III. 

'  AnAskid«  de  MysteriiSi  a.  91.  ko?  oh  fivrftrtKOK^tTQ^  ohdi  6XX^  (se.  &XX^ 
^mytrMocovrri)  weiaoftai,  ijnf^iovfuu  di  xar^  rodf  KetfUvavc  v6fuv^, 

lliis  clanae  does  not  appear  as  part  of  the  Heliastic  oa^  gfi^ea  in 
Demofithen.  cont  Timokrat.  c.  36,  p.  746.  It  was  extremely  significant  aad 
▼alvable  for  the  few  years  immediately  sacceeding  the  renoTatiod  of  the 
democracy.  Bat  its  valne  was  essentially  temporary,  and  it  was  donbtlest 
.  dropped  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  period  to  which  it  specially 
■Plated. 

'  The  Orat.  XTiii,  of  Isokratds,  Paragraph^  cont.  KalUmachnm;  Infisrma 
08  on  these  points,  especially  sections  1-4. 

Kflllimachas  had  entered  an  action  against  the  client  of  Isokratte  for 
ten  thonsand  drachmfO  (sects.  15-17),  charging  him  as  an  accomplice  of 
BfttrokMs,— the  king-archon  under  the  Ten,  who  immediately  succeeded 
the  Thirty,  prior  to  the  return  of  the  exiles,  —  in  seizing  and  confiscating 
a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  Kallimachus.  The  latter,  in  commencing 
this  action,  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  the  fees  called  piytaneia;  a> 
sum  proportional  to  what  was  claimed,  and  amounting  to  thirty  drachma, 
^hen  the  sum  claimed  was  between  one  thousand  and  ten  thousand  drachnue. 
Suppose  that  action  had  gone  to  trial  directly,  Kallimachus,  if  he  lost  hit 
c»use,  would  have  to  forfeit  his  prytaneia,  but  he  would  forfeit  no  more. 
Now  according  to  the  paragraph^  permitted  by  the  law  of  Archinns,  the 
Msndant  is  allowed  to  make  oath  that  the  action  against  him  is  fimnded 
tipon  a  fact  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Eukleides ;  and  a  caase  if  i 


piOM^^b^of  ttMOiwrltofiMlm  shMUb6i»Mli 
wkh  the  amiea^  veouitlj  a««nit  and  Ibi^  aaHher  dinotf]f  iwv 
iiidif«c4f, ■hcNddiMiy  penoo  be  »olefltad frr  wi^nga  deae  aHe- 
rior  te  SuUeidde*  And,  ia  fiicW  tlM  MUMaty  mi  MMOkj 
ebaerved :  Uie  reentering  exOes  fraa  Peinrasy  and  the  hotvemeB 
mWi  otber  pertisaoa  ef  the  Thkij  in  AtlMn%  Uendad  vfriB 
Iflgetbev  into  one  bennenioiu  and  equal  denoonwj; 

Eight  jeara  |«ior  to  theae  inoidanfeiy  we  h«re  aeeii  thool|pp> 
ehioal  oona^uracj  of  the  Four  Hnadied  fer  a  manieni  naacaaa 
fal»  and  afterwaida  oyerthrorvm ;  and  we  have  had.  eoeaaion  lo 
aotkOi  iarefeceaee  to  that  events  the  wonderfal  abaenee  of  aB 
faaetionary  yioleiiQa  on  the  part  of  the  vietonona  people^  al  m 
moment  of  aei?ere  proTocation  for  ih»  paat  and  eitrwa  appga 
henaioo  &€  the  futme.  We  notieed  thai  Tfaucydldga,  noMeiii 
to  the  Athenian  denoeracy,  selected  precisely  that  oeeaaien-*- 
en  which  some  manifeatation  of  vindictiTe  impviae  might  have 
been  aupposed  likely  and  natural-*- to  bestow  the  moat  naqoai* 
ified  eolqgies  on  their  moderate  and  gentle  bearing.  Had  the 
historian  lived  to  deacribe  the  reign  of  the  Tfairljy  and  the 
reatoratioa  which  followed  it,  we  cannot  donbt  that  ya  m^ 
preaskms  would  have  been  still  warmer  and  more  emphatic  in 
l!he  same  aense.  Few  events  in  history,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  are  more  astonishing  than  the  behavior  d  the  Athe* 
nian  people,  on  recovering  their  democracy  after  the  overthiov  . 
of  the  Thirty :  and  when  we  view  it  in  ooigunction  with  the  like 
phfioomenen  after  the  deposition  of  the  Fonr  Hundred,  we  see 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  arose  from  peculiar  caprice  cr 
accident  of  the  moment ;  both  depended  upon  permanent  attci- 

tiMI  Ant,  npon  that  special  issne,  npon  which  the  defendant  is  allowed  to 
speak  first,  before  the  plaintiff.  If  the  verdict,  on  this  special  issue,  k 
I^Tsn  in  fii¥or  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  is  not  only  disabled  from  pio- 
eseding  Amber  with  his  action,  bat  is  condemned  besides  to  paj  to  the 
dil^dant  the  forfeit  called  epobety;  that  is,  one-sixth  part  of  the  soi 
olalmed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  yerdict  on  the  special  issue  be  in  fkver 
of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  held  entitled  to  proceed  firther  with  his  original  action, 
aad  to  veoeifo  besides  at  once,  from  the  defendant,  the  like  forfeit  or  epobefy* 
MHinatioa  on  these  regolations  of  procedure  in  the  Attic  dikasteriea  may 
belaud  fai  Meier  and  SchSmann,  Attlscher  Prosess,  p.  647 ;  P]atner,  Pito* 
aa^aad  ffiagaa,  vol.  i,  pp.  IM-ias. 
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iibMflf*iy<oi«terfllMmet«r.  If  w^kMiriMMriiigdMttoepI 
t\m  e?«Bii  0f  tkese  two  periods,  we  ehoold  be  wamnted  in  ili|« 
njasing,  on  tbat  evidenee  alone,  the  string  of  eonteni)>tuoae  pred- 
ieotes,*- giddy,  traseible,  jeriooB,  nnjost^  greedj,  etc,,  one  or 
otber  ef  whkh  Mr.  liitf<»^  so  freqnentlj  pronounces,  and  insia* 
iMies  even  when  he  does  not  pronounce  theni^  respecting  -  tiM 
ittenian  pec^le.^  A  people,  whose  haUtQal  temper  and  moral-' 
kj  merited  tbese  epithets,  conld  not  have  acted  as  the  Atheniaaa 
icled  both  alter  the  Four  Handred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Par* 
Iknlar  aets  may  be  found  in  their  history  which  justify  severe 
ssBSure ;  but  as  to  the  permanent  dements  of  character,  botik 
iaond  and  intelieetnal,  no  population  in  history  has  ever  afforded 
vtaenger  evidenee  than  the  Athenians  on  these  two  memorftUe 
oeaasions. 

If  we  follow  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  that  tlia 
horsemen  and  the  privileged  three  thousand  hopHtes  in  the  city 

•  Wachsmuth  —  who  admits  into  his  work,  with  Uttle  or  no  criticism, 
eterything  which  has  ever  been  said  against  the  Athenian  people,  and 
isitod  against  the  Greeks  generally  -^  affirms,  contrary  to  all  evidence  ftod 
IMlbiAility,  thai;  |h»  aauieeiy  ww  not  feally  observad  at  Athens.  ( Waofasm. 
HeUfiD.  Alterth.  ch.  ix,  sect.  71,  yqL  ii,  p.  267.) 

The  simple  and  distinct  words  of  Xenophon,  eoming  as  they  do  finon  the 
month  of  so  very  hostile  a  witness,  are  sufficient  to  reiiite  him ;  xal  bftoeavni 
dpKovc  7  f^V^  l^^  ftv^aiKaKTiaeiv,  tri  koX  vvv  dfwv  ye  iroXiTevovTOi,  Koi  roif 
6pKotc  iftftevet   6  6^fioc,  Hellen.  11,  4,  43). 

The  passages  to  which  Wachsmnth  makes  reference,  do  not  in  the  least 
litfiHiflh  his  point  £ven  if  actions  at  law  or  accnsations  had  been  bton^^ 
m  vicdalion  of  the  smnestj,  this  would  not  prove  that  ihe  people  vioiated 
it ;  unless  we  also  knew  that  the  dikastery  had  affirmed  those  sctions.  Bit 
he  does  not  refer  to  any  actions  or  accusations  preferred  on  soy  such 
ground.  He  only  notices  some  cases  in  which,  accosatioa  being  pwteed 
on  gioonds  subsequent  to  Eukleides,  the  accuser  makes  allusion  ia  his 
spsech  to  other  matters  anterior  to  Eukleidgs.  Now  every  speaker  befoiis 
IJbe  Athenian  dikastery  thinks  himself  entitled  to  call  up  befove  the  diksstl 
the  whole  past  life  <^  his  opponent,  in  the  way  of  analogous  evidence  going 
to  Attest  the  general  character  of  the  latter,  good  or  bad.  For  ezamj^, 
the  accuser  of  Sokrat^  mentions,  as  »  point  going  to  impeach  the  genenl 
<^^aracl«r  of  Sokrat^  that  he  had  been  the  teacher  of  Kzitias^  while  the 
pbilofiopber^  in  his  defence,  alludee  to  his  own  resolution  and  virtue  as  pry- 
tsais  ill  the  ftssembly  by  which  the  generals  were  condemned  after  the  b«tde 
of  ArginussB.  Both  these  allusions  coiae  om  as  evidsaoes  to  gonend  obar< 
actef.. 
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had  niade  tliemselTea  pwtiaaos  in  ererj  speaes  cf  flagH^ 
wlddli  could  possiUj  be  imagined  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
tjie  exiles.  The  latter,  on  returning,  saw  before  them  men  who 
had  handed  in  their  relations  to  be  pnt  to  death  without  trial,  who 
had  seised  upon  and  enjoyed  their  property,  who  had  expdled 
them  all  from  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  even  ftora 
Attica ;  and  who  had  held  themselTCS  in  mastery  not  merely  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitotimi,  bat  also  by  inviting  and  sub- 
sidising foreign  guards.  Such  atrodties,  conceived  and  cwdered 
by  the  Thirty,  bad  been  executed  by  the  aid,  and  for  the  jomt 
benefit,  as  Kritias  justly  remarked,^  of  those  occupants  of  the 
city  whom  the  exiles  found  on  returning.  Now  Thrasybolos, 
Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  these  exiles,  saw  their  property  all  pfl- 
laged  and  appropriated  by  others  during  the  few  months  of  their 
absence:  we  may  presume  that  their  lands  —  which  had  proba- 
bly not  been  sold,  but  granted  to  individoal  members  or  partisans 
of  the  Thirty  s — were  restored  to  them ;  but  the  movable  prop- 
erty could  not  be  reclaimed,  and  the  losses  to  which  they 
remained  subject  were  prodigious.  The  men  who  had  caused 
and  profited  by  these  losses^ — often  with  great  brutality  towards 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  exiles,  as  we  know  by  the  case  of 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  9. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4, 1.  ^yav  dh  ix  rCtv  x^^v  (ol  TptoKovra)  Iv  oH-oi 
Kot  ol  0«Aot  TOt)f  TovTtjv  aypov^  ix^iev, 

'  iBokrstSs  cont.  Kallimacli.  Or.  xyiii,  sect.  80. 

BpaffipovXoi  fthf  Kol  'AwTOf,  fUyurrov  fihf  &w&ft9Voi  tQp  «v  tj  iMti, 
mlXXuv  di  unearepijfiivoi  xpVf^oTOPy  eldorec  ^k  roi^  dinrypaffuafTac,  6fioc  ^ 
ToXfUMTtv  abroic  iUac  TMyxflVtiv  ohSk  fiv^ffucaiceZVf  <UA,'  el  KtU  ntfi  ruv 
iikiMv  ftakTiov  kripuv  dwavrat  dianparreoQai^  &XV  o6v  irepi  ye  tcjv  iv  rolf 
OW^Kaif  laov  ix^iv  roii  aAXozf  u^iovaiv. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  yonng  Alkibiad^s  (in  the  Orat.  xvi,  of  Isokratli, 
De  Bigis,  sect.  56)  is  made  to  talk  about  others  reooTering  their  property: 
T&v  AXXuv  KOfu^ofuvu}v  rdf  oixrioi.  My  statement  in  the  text  reconciles 
Ihese  two.  The  young  Alkibiadds  goes  on  to  state  that  the  people  had 
passed  a  yote  to  grant  compensation  to  him  for  the  confiscation  of  his 
fkther's  property,  but  that  the  power  of  his  enemies  had  disappointed  him 
of  it.    We  may  well  doubt  whether  such  rote  ever  really  passed. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Batrachus,  one  of  the  chief  informers  who 
brought  in  victims  for  the  Thirty^  thought  it  prudent  to  live  afterwards  out 
of  Attica  (Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  Or.  vi,  sect.  46),  though  he  would  have 
been  legally  protected  by  the  amnesty. 
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tibe  onior  £yiHM-*-wore  now  al  AOmbs,  all  indayidaally  weU 
knovn  lo  the  si^feren.  In  tike  raaaiiery  the  bom  and  brotben  • 
of  LeoD  aad  tiie  oilier  Ykdnis  of  the  Thirty,  saw  before  tbom  Hbe 
verj  Gttiseiis  by  whose  hands  their  innocent  relaCives'^ti^  beeo^/ 
eoMgned'withoat  trial  to  prison  and  execution^  The  amount  ci 
wrong  suffisred  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Foar  Hundredi  and  ihe  provocation,  on  every  ground,  public  and 
private,  violent  to  a  degree  never  exceeded  in  history.  Yet  with 
all  this  sting  fresh  in  their  bosoms,  we  find  the  victorious  multi- 
iude,  on  the  latter  occasion  as  well  as  on  the  former,  burying 
the  past  in  an  indiscriminate  amnesty,  and  anxious  only  lor 
the  future  harmonious  march  of  the  renovated  and  all<«oom|ire- 
hensive  demoeracy.  We  see  the  sentiment  of  commonwealth 
in  the  Demos,  twice  contrasted  with  the  sentiment  of  fi^tioii 
IB  an  ascendent  otigarchy ;  s  twice  triumphant  over  the  strongest 
esimter^motives,  over  the  most  bitter  recollections  of  wrongful 
murder  and  spoliation,  over  all  that  passicMiate  rush  of  reactionairy 
I4[»petite  which  characterizes  the  moment  of  political  restoratton. 
^Bloody  will  be  the  reign  of  that  king  who  comes  bade  to 
his  kingdiHu  from  exile,"  says  the  Latin  poet:  bloody,  indood» 
had  been  the  rule  of  Eritias  and  those  oligarchs  who  had  just 
come  back  from  exile :  ^  Harsh  is  a  Demos  (observes  JEscfaylus) 
which  has  just  got  dear  of  misery."  3  But  the  Athenian  DemoSy 
on  coming  back  frcHu  PeiraBus,  exhibited  the  rare  phenomenon  of 
a  restoration,  af^  crud  wrong  suffered,  sacrificing  all  the  strong 
impulse  of  retaliation  to  a  generous  and  deliberate  regard  for  the 
ftiture  maroh  of  the  commonwealth.  Thucydid^s  remaiks  that 
the  moderation  of  potitical  antipathy  which  prevailed  at  Athens 
after  the  victory  of  the  people  over  tbe  Four  Hundred,  was  the 
main  cause  which  revived  Athens  from  her  great  public  depres- 


»  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  94.  MeXjyrof  (T  av  oiroal  anriyayev  M 
Twv  rptuKOvra  Aiovra,  «f  ifielc  &fravTec  lore,  koI  ant&avtv  Uetvo^  dxpirof 
. . .  ,iieXtjTov  Totvw  Tolg  waujl  role  tov  AIovtoc  oitK  itrrt  ^ov  diuKciVj  Uri 
Toic  vofAoig  del  xp^tr&ai  utt'  ^ikKeidov  apxovro^  kirel  «c  ye  oIk  dir^yoyev,  oW 
airdf  LvrCkkyei. 

•  Thucyd.  vi,  39.  cJ^/^ov,  ^ifiirav  uvofida^cUt  bXiyapxiav  61^  /iipoi- 

»  iEflchylus,  Sept.  ad  Thebas,  v,  1047. 

Tpax^i  yc  fievroi  S^/ms  Ufvy^  kokcl. 
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(rion  and  dangerJ  Mudi  more  forcibly  does  tUfl  tMUttk  mpftf 
to  tbe  restomtion  after  the  Thirty,  whea  the  poUie  oonditieii  of 
Athens  was  at  tbe  lowest  depth  of  abasement,  from  whidi  notli* 
ing  could  have  rescued  her  except  sudi  exemplary  wisdom  and 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  her  victorioas  Demos.  KbiUng  short 
of  this  could  have  enabled  her  to  accomplish  that  pailud  resor* 
recdon  —  into  an  independent  and  powerful  single  state,  though 
shorn  of  her  imperial  power  —  which  will  fomisb  material  for 
the  subsequent  portion  of  our  History. 

While  we  note  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  Athenian 
people  to  forget  that  which  could  not  be  remembered  withoat 
rnfn  to  the  future  march  of  the  democracy,  we  mnst  at  the  same 
time  observe  that  which  they  took  special  pains  to  preserve  firool 
being  forgotten.  Theyformallyrecogniiied  all  the  adjudged  cases 
and  all  the  rights  of  property  as  existing  under  the  denaoeraey 
anterior  to  the  Thirty.  <<  You  pronounced,  feUow-dtisens  (si^a 
Andokid^),that  all  the  judicial  verdicts  and  all  the  dedsioni  of 
arbitrators  passed  under  the  democracy  should  remmn  valid,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  abolition  of  debts,  no  reversal  d 
private  rights,  but  that  every  man  might  have  the  means  of 
enforcing  contracts  due  to  him  by  others."  ^  If  the  Athenian 
people  had  been  animated  by  that  avidity  to  despoil  the  rich,  and 
that  subjection  to  the  passion  of  the  moment,  which  Mr.  Mitford 
imputes  to  them  in  so  many  chapters  of  his  histoiy,  neither 
ttOtive  nor  opportunity  was  now  wanting  for  wholesale  confise^^ 
tiOD,  of  which  the  rich  themselves,  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Thirty,  had  set  abundant  example.  The  amnesty  as  to  political 
wrong,  and  the  indelible  memory  as  to  the  rights  of  proper^, 
stand  alike  conspicuous  as  evidences  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Athenian  Demos. 

If  we  wanted  any  farther  proof  of  their  capacity  of  taking  the* 
largest  and  soundest  views  on  a  difficult  politicid  situation,  we 
should  find  it  in  another  of  their  measures  at  this  critical  period. 


>  Thucyd.  viii,  97. 

'  Andokid§8  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  88.  Tdf  fikv  dUac,  &  upSpeCy  Kal  rllt 
Siairac  hroifiaare  xvpiac  cZvot,  biroaai  tv  SfffzoKparovfievy  ry  noXei  kyhcvro^ 
tnoi  A*7^«  XP^^^  &TrcK<yndi  elev  fi^re  SUai  dvadiKOi  yivoivto^  d>lXd  tuv  tdiuv 
evfiPoXaiitv  al  irpd^eic  elev. 
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Tiie  TeA  wte  hid  soooBed^d  to  the  digKrobical  preudeiH^  of 
Alhens  aft^tbe  dei^of  Krilias  aad  the  ezpiiliiioii  of  the  Thirtj, 
had  bonNywad  from  Sp«rta  Ihe  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  for 
the  ez^eBS  pnrpoae  of  makiDg  war  on  the  exiles  in  Pdroos. 
Alter  the  peaioe»  it  was  necessary  that  such  sum  should  be  repaid, 
and  some  persons  prc^Mised  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
pn^ity  of  those  individuals  and  that  party  who  had  borrowed 
the  money.  The  apparent  equity  of  the  proposition  was  doubtless 
felt  with  peculiar  force  at  a  time  when  the  public  treasury  was  in 
the  extreme  of  poverty.  But  nevertheless  both  the  democratieal 
leaders  and  the  people  decidedly  opposed  it,  resolving  to  recognise 
the  debt  as  a  public  diarge ;  in  which  capacity  it  was  afierwacds 
lifttidated,  af^  some  delay  arising  from  an  unsopplied  treasury.) 
All  that  was  required  from  the  horsemen,  or  knights,  who  had 
been  active  in  the  service  of  the  Thirty,  was  that  they  should 
repay  the  smns  which  had  been  advanced  to  them  by  the  latter 
as  outfit  Such  advance  to  the  horsemen,  subject  to  subsequent  ~ 
repayment,  and  seemingly  distinct  from  the  regular  military  pay, 
appears  to  have  been  a  customary  practice  under  the  previona 
demoeracy  ;3  but  we  may  easily  believe  that  the  Thirty  had  car- 
ried it  to  sm  abusive  excess,  in  their  anxiety  to  enlist  or  stimnlale 
partisans,  when  we  recollect  that  they  resorted  to  means  more 
nefarious  for  the  same  end.  There  were  of  course  great  indi- 
vidual differences  among  these  knights,  as  to  the  degree  in  whiUi 
each  had  lent  himself  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  oligarchy.  Even  the 
most  guilty  of  them  were  not  molested,  and  they  were  sent,  four 

*  laokiatds,  Areopagit.  Or.  vii,  sect.  77  ;  Demosth.  cont  Leptin.  c.  5, 
p.  460. 

•  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi,  sects.  6-8.  I  accept  substantially  the 
explanation  which  Harpokration  and  Photius  give  of  the  word  KaToaraai^^ 
in  spite  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  by  M.  Boeckh,  which  appear  to  me  not 
founded  upon  any  adequate  ground.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Beiske  is  right 
in  distinguishing  Karaordaii  from  the  pay,  fiia^oc. 

See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  ii,  sect.  19,  p.  250.  In  the 
Appendix  to  this  work,  which  is  not  translated  into  English  along  with  the 
work  itself,  he  farther  gives  the  Fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  he  con- 
siders to  bear  upon  this  resumption  of  KaTaaraaic  from  the  horsemen,  or 
knights,  after  the  Thirty.  But  the  Fragment  is  so  verjr  imperfect,  that 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty  concerning  it :  see  the  Staats- 
haush.  der  Athener,  Appendix,  voL  ii,  pp.  207,  208 

VOL*  Tin  20oc» 
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jeart  sfterwai^  to  nerre  with  Ag^hms  to  Afht,  ftl  a  tkae  w^«a 
tibe  LacedflBinoiiiftnfl  requmd  from  Athens  a  dontingoit  of  cavairy  ;■ 
the  Demos  being  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  proTide  ibr  tfa^n  ki 
honorable  foreign  serrioe.  But  the  general  body  of  knights  saf- 
fered  so  little  disadvantage  from  the  reeotteetion  of  the  Thirty, 
that  many  of  them  in  after  days  became  senatoiVy  genernk,  yp- 
parohs,  and  occupants  of  other  considerable  posts  in  the  state.^ 

Although  the  decree  of  Tisamenus^—prescriUng  a  revision  of  the 
laws  without  delay,  and  directing  that  the  laws,  when  so  revised, 
dKmld  be  posted  up  for  public  view,  to  foitn  the  sole  and  exdu- 
rfve  guide  of  the  dikasteries — had  been  passed  immediately  tdkir 
ihe  return  from  Feireus  and  the  confirmation  of  the  amnesty,  yet 
it  appears  that  considerable  delay  took  plaee  before  such  enact- 
ment was  carried  into  full  efiect  A  person  nam'ed  Nikcmmohus 
was  charged  with  the  duty,  and  stands  accused  of  having  per- 
formed it  tardily  as  well  as  corruptly.  He,  as  well  as  TisameMM^s 
was  a  scribe,  or  secretary  ;  under  which  name  were  indiided  a 
dass  of  paid  officers,  highly  important  in  the  detaU  of  buskwss 
at  Athens,  though  seemingly  men  of  low  birth,  and  looked  upon 
as  filling  a  subordinate  station,  c^n  to  sneers  from  unffieadly 
orators.  The  boaids,  the  magistrates,  and  the  public  bo^es  ware 
so  frequently  changed  at  Athens,  that  the  oontinutty  of  poWc 
business  could  only  have  been  maintained  by  paid  seeretariea  of 
tito  character,  who  devoted  themselves  constantly  to  the  datj.^t 
-*- — ^ — ■ ■ ■  ■'  ■' 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii|  1,  4. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xvi,  pro  Mantitheo,  sects,  d,  10  ;  Lysias,  cont.  Evandr.  Or. 
xxyi,  sects.  21>25. 

We  see  from  this  latter  oration  (sect.  26)  that  Thrasybnlas  helped  some 
of  the  chief  persons,  who  had  been  in  the  city,  and  had  resisted  the  return 
of  the  exiles,  to  get«over  the  di£3culties  of  the  dokimasy,  or  examination 
into  character,  previonsly  to  being  admitted  to  take  possession  of  any  office, 
10  which  a  man  had  been  either  elected  or  drawn  bj  lot,  in  after  years.  He 
spoke  in  fayor  of  Evander,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  accepted  as 
king-archon. 

*  I  presame  confidently  that  Tisamenns  the  scribe,  mentioned  in  Lysias 
«oiit.  Nikomach.  sect.  37,  is  the  same  person  as  Tisamenns  named  in  An* 
dokid^  de  Mysteriis  (sect.  83)  as  the  proposer  of  the  memorable  psephism, 

<  Bee  M.  Boeckh's  Pnblic  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  ii,  c.  8,  p.  186,  Eng.  Tr., 
fcr  ft  summary  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  these  ypofifMrstd  or  secretaries. 

The  expression  ia  Lysias  cont.  Kikomach.  sect.  38,  6ti  inroypofifjtareijfrai 
ohn  iSeoTi  die  t^  airrdy  ff  itpx^  rjf  oirj,  is  cowectly  explained  by  M.  Boeckh 
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HikmnaAxiB  htA  been  luunedy  dwriag  the  demooricj  aaterinr 
to  the  Thirty^  for  the  pnipofle  of  preparing  a  fair  transcript^  and 
of  poating  up  afresh,  protAbly  in  dearer  characters,  and  in  a  place 
mtote  oonvenaeot  for  public  riew,  the  old  laws  of  Solon.  We  can 
wdl  understand  that  the  renovated  democratical  feeling,  which 
hurst  out  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  dictated 
the  yehement  ps^hism  of  Demophantus,  might  naturally  also 
produce  sudi  a  commission  as  tlus,  for  which  Nikomachus,  both 
as  <me  of  the  public  scribes,  or  secretaries,  and  as  an  able  speaker,^ 
was  a  suitable  person*  His  accuser,  for  whom  Lysiaa  composed 
Ids  thirtieth  oraUpn,  now  remaining,  denounces  him  as  having 
«ot  only  designedly  lingered  in  the  business,  for  the  purpose  of  pn^ 
lottging  the  period  of  remuneration,  but  even  as  having  corruptly 
tampered  with  the  old  laws,  by  new  interpolations,  as  well  ua  by 
omissions.  How  far  such  chaises  may  have  been  merited,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging;  but  even  assuming  Nikomachus  to 
hare  been  both  honest  and  diligent,  he  would  find  no  small  diffi^ 
salty  in  properly  discharging  his  duty  of  anagrapheus,^  or 
^  writer-up"  <tf  all  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  from  Solon  downward. 
Both  the  phrase<dogy  of  these  old  laws,  and  the  alphabet  in  which 
titey  were  written,  were  in  many  cases  antiquated  and  obsolete  fi 
while  there  were  doubtless  also  cases  in  which  one  law  was  at 
variance,  whoDy  or  partially,  with  another.  Now  such  contcedic- 
tions  and  archaisms  would  be  likely  to  prove  offensive,  if  set  up 
in  a  fi^h  place,  and  with  dean,  new  characters ;  while  Nikom»> 
^us  bad  no  authority  to  make  the  smallest  alteration,  and  might 


as  having  a  very  restricted  meaning,  and  as  only  applying  to  two  successive 
years.  And  I  think  we  may  doubt  whether,  in  practice,  it  was  rigidly  ad- 
hered to ;  though  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  these  secretaries  alternated, 
stnong  themselves,  from  one  board  or  oifice  to  another.  Their  great  tuefiil- 
ncM  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  constantly  in  the  service,  and  thus 
kept  up  the  continuous  march  of  the  details. 

*  Lysias,  Or.  xxx,  cont.  Nikomach.  sect.  32. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xxx,  cont.  Nikomach.  sect.  33.  Wachsmuth  calls  him  erroae* 
ovsly  antigmphens  instead  of  onagrapheus  (Hellen.Alterth.  vol.  ii,ix,  p.  269). 

It  seems  by  Orat.  vii,  of  Lysias  (sects.  20,  36,  39)  that  Nikomachus  was 
at  enmity  witii  various  persons  who  employed  Lysias  ai  tlieir  logograph,  or 
speech^writer. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  x,  cont.  Theomnest.  A.  sects.  IS-SO. 
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Btlxmlly  Acrefere  be  tardy  in  a  commi^on  which  did  noi 
promise  mach  credit  to  him  in  its  result. 

These  remarks  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  coUee- 
tion  and  publication,  if  we  may  use  that  word,  of  the  laws,  had  been 
felt  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Thirty.  But  such  a  pzoject  could 
hardly  be  realized  without  at  the  same  time  revisiiig  the  laws,  as 
a  body,  removing  all  flagrant  contradictions,  and  rectifying  wha^ 
might  glaringly  displease  the  age,  either  in  substance  or  in  style. 
Now  the  psephism  of  Tisamenus,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
renewed  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  both  prescribed  such  revis- 
ion and  set  in  motion  a  revising  body  ;  but  an  additional  decree 
was  now  proposed  and  carried  by  Archinus,  relative  to  the  alphar 
bet  in  which  the  revised  laws  should  be  drawn  up.  The  Ionic 
alphabet  —  that  is,  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters, 
as  now  written  and  printed  —  had  been  in  use  at  Athens  univer*-. 
sally,  for  a  considerable  time,  apparently  for  two  generations  i 
but  from  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  custom,  the  laws  had  still 
continued  to  be  consigned  to  writing  in  the  old  Attic  alf^iabet  of 
only  sixteen  or  eighteen  letters.  It  was  now  ordained  that  this 
scanty  alphabet  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  revised  laws, 
as  well  as  all  future  public  acts,  should  be  written  up  in  the  fuU 
Ionic  alphabet.! 

Partly  through  this  important  reform,  partly  through  the  re- 
vising body,  partly  through  the  agency  of  Nikomachus,  who  wii» 
still  continued  as  anagrapheus,  the  revision,  inscr^on,  and  pul^ 
lication  of  the  laws  in  their  new  alphabet  was  at  length  completed. 
But  it  seems  to  have  taken  two  years  to  perform,  or  at  least  two 
years  elapsed  before  Nikomachus  went  through  his  trial  of 
accountability .3  He  appears  to  have  made  various  new  proposi- 
tions of  his  own,  which  were  among  those  ad<^ted  by  the 
nomothetae:  for  these  his  accuser  attacks  him,  on  the  trial  of 
accountability,  as  well  as  on  the  still  graver  allegation,  of  having 
corruptly  falsified  the  decisions  of  that  body ;  writing  up  what 

»  See  Taylor,  Vit.  Lysis,  pp.  53, 54 ;  Franz,  Element.  Epigraphies  Gwbc. 
Butrod.  pp.  18-24. 

'  Lysias  cont  Nikom.  sect.  S.  His  employment  had  lasted  six  yean  alto^ 
gether :  four  years  before  the  Thirty,  two  years  after  them,  sect.  7.  At  least, 
this  seems  the  sense  of  the  orator. 
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fliey  hind  not  sandionecl,  or  suppressing  that  wluch  they  had 
SWctionecLi 

The  archonship  of  EnkleidSs,  succeeding  immediatelj  lo  the 
amkrcfay,  —  as  the  archonship  of  Pythodoms,  or  the  period  of  the 
'  nArty,  was  denominated,  —  became  thus  a  cardinal  point  or  epoch 
in  Athenian  history.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  laws  came  forth 
oat  of  this  reTision  considerably  modified,  though  unhappily  we 
possess  no  particulars  on  the  subject.  We  learn  that  the  political 
£ramchise  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Aristophon,  so  far  restricted 
far  the  future,  that  no  person  could  be  a  citizen  by  birth  except 
the  son  of  citizen-parents,  on  both  sides  ;  whereas  previously,  it 
bad  been  sufficient  if  the  father  alone  was  a  citizen.^  The  rhetor 
Lysias,  by  station  a  metic,  had  not  only  suffered  great  loss,  narrowly 
escaping  death  fnun  the  Thirty,  who  actually  put  to  death  hk 
hrotiier  Polemarchus,  but  had  contributed  a  large  sum  to  assist 
the  armed  efforts  of  the  exiles  under  Thrasybulns  in  PeirsBUi* 
As  a  reward  and  compensation  for  such  antecedents,  the  latter 
pn^posed  that  the  franchise  of  citizen  should  be  conferred  upon 
hkn ;  but  we  are  told  that  this  decree,  though  adopted  by  the 
people,  ^vas  afterwards  indicted  by  Ardunus  as  illegal  or  informal^ 
and  cane^ed*  Lysias,  thus  disappointed  of  the  citizenship,  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  isoteles,  or  non-freeman  on  the  best 
ootidition,  exempt  from  the  peculiar  burdens  upon  the  class  of 
melieB.3 

Such  refusal  of  citizenship  to  an  eminent  man  like  Lysias,  who 
tiad  both  acted  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  democracy,  when 
combined  witii  the  decree  of  Aristophon  above  noticed,  implies 
a  degree  of  augmented  strictness  which  we  can  only  partiaUy 
explain.  It  was  not  merely  the  renewal  of  her  democracy  for 
which  Athens  had  now  to  provide.  She  had  also  to  accommodate 
her  legislation  and  administration  to  her  future  march  as  an 

'  I  presume  this  to  be  the  sense  of  sect.  31  of  the  Oration  of  Lysias  against 
bim :  el  fiev  voftov^  kri^riv  nepi  7%  uvaypafifCi  etc. ;  alto  sects.  33-45 :  napa^ 
lut^v/jtev  h  ry  Kpiaei  rifMpeia^ai  Toi>g  rriv  ifieripav  vofio^eaiav  i^vi^ovraCy 
etc. 

The  tenor  of  the  oration,  however,  is  unfortunately  obscure. 

'  Isseas,  Or.  yiii,  De  Kiron.  Sort.  sect.  61  j  Demosthen.  cont  Eubniid.  e.  10, 
p.  1307. 

'  Plutarch,  ^t  x,  Orat.  (Lysias)  p.  836 ;  Taylor,  Yit.  Lysiie,  p.  58. 
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isolated  state,  withoat  empire  or  foreign  dependencies.  For  tldi 
purpose,  material  changes  must  have  been  required :  among 
others,  we  know  that  the  Board  of  Helienotamise  —  originaDj 
named  for  the  collection  and  management  of  the  tribute  at  Delos, 
but  attracting  to  themselves  gradually  more  extended  functions, 
nntil  thej  became  ultimately,  immediately  before  the  Thirty,  the 
general  paymasters  of  the  state  —  was  discontinued,  and  such 
among  its  duties  as  did  not  pass  away  along  with  the  loss  of  the 
foreign  empire,  were  transferred  to  two  new  officers,  the  treasurer 
at  war,  and  the  manager  of  the  thedrikon,  or  religious  festival-ftmd.^ 
Respecting  these  two  new  departments,  the  latter  of  which  especial- 
ly became  so  much  extended  as  to  comprise  most  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  a  peace-establishment,  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter ; 
at  present,  I  only  notice  them  as  manifestations  of  the  large 
diange  in  Athenian  administration  consequent  upon  the  loss  of 
the  empire.  There  were  doubtless  many  other  changes  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  though  we  do  not  know  them  in  detail ; 
and  I  incline  to  number  among  such  the* alteration  above  noticed 
respecting  the  right  of  citizenship.  While  the  Athenian  empire 
lasted,  the  dtizeas  of  Athens  were  spread  over  the  .^Igean  in 
every  sort  of  capacity,  as  settlers,  merchants,  navigators,  soldiers, 
etc. ;  which  must  have  tended  materially  to  encourage  intermar- 
riages between  them  and  the  women  of  other  Grecian  insular 
states.  Indeed,  we  are  even  told  that  an  express  permission  of 
connubium  with  Athenians  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
boea,9  a  fact,  noticed  by  Lysias,  of  some  moment  in  illustratmg 
the  tendency  of  the  Athenian  empire  to  multiply  family  ties  be- 
tween Athens  and  the  allied  cities.  Now,  according  to  the  law 
which  prevailed  before  EukleidSs,  the  son  of  every  such  marriage 
was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen,  an  arrangement  at  that  time 
useful  to  Athens,  as  strengthening  the  bonds  of  her  empire,  and 
eminently  useful  in  a  larger  point  of  view,  among  the  causes  of 
Pan-Hellenic  sympathy.  But  when  Athens  was  deprived  both  of 
her  empire  and  her  fleet,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  Attica, 

»  See  respecting  this  change  Boeckh,  Pnblic  £con.  of  Athens,  ii,  7,  p.  180, 
mq^  Bng.  Tr. 

*  LyiiMjEragm.  Or.xxxiv,  De  non  dissolyendA  BepablicA,  sects :  <UAd 
Kid  Wi^oevatv  kmyofdav  hroioOfie^ay  eta 
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dwfe  no  loiigfr  remftinad  any  motive  to  oontinae  Bueh  a  r^nhtion, 
80  that  the  exdasive  city-feeling,  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  minc^ 
again  became  predominant.  Such  is,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of 
llie  new  restrictive  law  proposed  by  Aristophon. 

Thrasybalos  and  the  gallant  handful  of  exiles  who  had  firsi 
seized  Fhyl^,  received  no  larger  reward  than  one  thousand 
drachmsB  for  a  common  sacrifice  and  votive  offering,  together 
with  wreaths  of  olive  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  their  country- 
men. ^  The  debt  which  Athens  owed  to  Thrasybulus  was  indeed 
such  as  could  not  be  liquidated  by  money.  To  his  individual 
patriotism,  in  great  degree,  we  may  ascribe  not  only  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  but  its  good  behavior  when  restored. 
How  different  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  restora- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  had  the  event  been  brought 
about  by  a  man  like  Alkibiadds,  appljring  great  abilities  princi- 
pally  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  cupidity  and  power! 

At  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  however,  Alkibiad^  was 
already  no  more.  Shortly  afler  the  catastrophe  at  ^gospotami, 
he  had  sought  shelter  in  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  no  longer 
thinking  himself  safe  from  Lacedaemonian  persecution  in  his 
forts  on  the  Thradan  Chersonese.  He  carried  with  him  a  good 
deal  of  property,  though  he  left  still  more  behind  him,  in  these 
ibrts;  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know.  But  having  crossed 
apparently  to  Asia  by  the  Bosphorus,  he  was  plundered  by  the 
Thradans  in  Bithynia,  and  incurred  much  loss  before  he  could 
reach- Phamabazus  in  Phrygia.  Benewing  the  tie  of  personal 
hospitality  which  he  had  contracted  with  iPhamabazus  four  years 
before,^  he  now  solicited  from  the  satn^  a  safe-conduct  up  to 
Susa.  The  Athenian  envoys —  whom  Phamabazus,  after  his 
former  pacification  with  Alkibiad^  in  408  b.c.,  had  engaged  to 
escort  to  Susa,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the  mandate  of  Cyrus 
to  detain  as  prisoners  —  were  just  now  released  from  their  three 
years'  detention,  and  enabled  to  come  down  to  the  Propimtis  ^ 
and  Alkibiad§s,  by  whom  this  mission  had  originally  been  pro- 

*  iBschingfl)  cent.  Ktesiphon.  c.  62,  p.  437 ;  Cornel.  Nepoe,  Thrasybnl.  c.  4. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  3. 12.    rov  re  noivbv  6pKov  xdl  Idi^  dXX^T^if  vtarett 
kiroiovvTo, 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4,  7. 
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jeeladf  tried  to  prevaQ  on  the  satrap  to  p^onn  tiie  promim 
wMch  he  had  originallj  given,  but  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil 
The  hopes  of  the  sanguine  exile,  reverting  back  to  the  history  of 
Themistoklgs,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  same  success  at  Susa  as 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter ;  nor  was  the  design  impracti- 
cablcy  to  one  whose  ability  was  universallj  renowned,  and  who 
had  already  acted  as  minister  to  Tissaphemds. 

The  court  of  Susa  was  at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  posidon. 
King  Darius  Nothus,  having  recently  died,  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Artaxerzes  Mnemon ;  l  but  the  younger  son 
Qyrus,  whom  Darius  had  sent  for  during  his  last  illness,  tried 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  to  supplant  Artaxerxes  in  the  sae> 
cession,  or  at  least  was  suspected  of  so  trying.  Being  seized 
and  about  to  be  slain,  the  queen-mother  Parysatis  prevailed  upon 
Artaxerxes  to  pardon  him,  and  send  him  again  down  to  Ids 
satrapy  along  the  coast  of  Ionia,  where  he  labored  strenuously; 
though  secretly,  to  acquire  the  means  of  dethroning  his  brother; 
^  memorable  attempt,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  here- 
after. But  his  schemes,  though  carefully  masked,  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  Alkibiades,  who  wished  to  make  a  merit  of 
revealing  them  at  Susa,  and  to  become  the  instrument  of  defeat 
iog  them.  He  communicated  his  suspicions  as  well  as  Ida 
purpose  to  Pharnabazus ;  whom  he  tried  to  awaken  by  alarm  of 
danger  to  the  empire,  in  order  that  he  might  thus  get  himself 
forwarded  to  Susa  as  informant  and  auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus  was  already  jealous  and  unfriendly  in  spirit 
towards  Lysander  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  of  which  we  shall 
soon  see  plain  evidence,  and  perhaps  towards  Cyrus  also^  since 
sach  were  the  habitual  relations  of  neighboring  satraps  in  the 
Persian  empire.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cyrus  were  now 
all-powerful  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  so  that  he  probably  did  not 
dare  to  exasperate  them,  by  identifying  himself  with  a  mission 
so  hostile  and  an  enemy  so  dangerous  to  both.  Accordingly,  he 
refused  compliance  with  the  request  of  Alkibiad^ ;  granting  him, 
nevertheless,  permission  to  live  in  Phrygia,  and  even  assigning 
to  him  a  revenue.  But  the  objects  at  which  the  exile  was 
aiming  soon  became  more  or  less  fully  divulged,  to  those  against 

^  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  1  j  Diodor.  ziii,  108. 
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whom  they  were  intended.  His  restless  character,  enterprise^ 
and  capacity,  were  so  well  known  as  to  raise  exaggerated  feara 
as  well  as  exaggerated  hopes.  Not  merely  Cyrus,  bat  the 
Lacedaemonians,  closely  allied  with  Cyrus,  and  the  dekadarchieSy 
whom  Lysander  had  set  up  in  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities,  and 
who  held  their  power  only  through  Lacedaemonian  support,  all 
were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Alkibiad^  again  in  action 
and  command,  amidst  so  many  unsettled  elements.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  exiles  whom  these  dekadarchies  had  banished, 
and  the  disaffected  citizens  who  remained  at  home  under  their 
government  in  fear  of  banishment  or  death,  kept  up  correspond- 
ence  with  him,  and  looked  to  him  as  a  probable  liberator. 
Moreover,  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  still  retained  the  same  pei^ 
sonal  antipathy  against  him,  which  had  already  some  years  befbie 
procured  the  order  to  be  despatched,  from  Sparta  to  Asia,  to 
assassinate  him.  Here  are  elements  enough,  of  hostility,  ven« 
geance,  and  apprehension,  afloat  against  Alkibiadds,  withonl 
believing  the  story  of  Plutarch,  that  Ejritias  and  the  Thirty  seal 
to  apprize  Lysander  that  the  oligarchy  at  Athens  could  not  standi 
so  long  as  AlkibiadSs  was  alive.  The  truth  is,  that  though  the 
Thirty  had  included  him  in  the  list  of  exiles,^  they  had  mwck 
less  to  dread  from  his  assaults  or  plots,  in  Attica,  than  the  Lysan- 
drian  dekadarchies  in  the  cities  of  Asia.  Moreover,  his  name 
was  not  popular  even  among  the  Athenian  democrats,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  recount  the  trial  of  Sokratda. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  alleged  intervention  of  Kritias  and  the 
Thirty,  to  procure  the  murder  of  Alkibiad^s,  is  a  fiction  of  the 
subsequent  encomiasts  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  in  order  to  create 
for  him  claims  to  esteem  as  a  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  with  tbe 
democracy. 

A  special  despatch,  or  skytal^,  was  sent  out  by  the  Spartan- 
authorities  to  Lysander  in  Asia,  enjoining  him  to  procure  that 
Alkibiades  should  be  put  to  death.  Accordingly,  Lysander  com- 
municated this  order  to  Phamabazus,  within  whose  satrapy 
Alkibiades  was  residing,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  put  in 
^ecntion.    The  whole  character  of  Phamabazus  shows  that  he 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  42 ;  Isokiates,  Or.  zvi,  De  Bigii,  s.  4S. 
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woald  not  perpetrate  such  a  deed,  towards  a  man  mtb  whom  ke 
liad  contracted  ties  of  hospitality,  without  sincere  reluctance  and 
great  pressure  from  without ;  especially  as  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  connive  underhand  at  the  escape  of  the  intended 
Tietim.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that  it  was  Cyrus,  who, 
informed  of  the  revelations  contemplated  by  Alkibiad^,  enforced 
the  requisition  of  Lysander ;  and  that  the  joint  demand  of  the 
two  was  too  formidable  even  to  be  evaded,  much  less  openly 
disobeyed.  Accordingly,  Phamabazus  despatched  his  brother 
Mageeus  and  his  unde  Sisamithres  with  a  band  of  armed  men, 
to  assassinate  Alkibiad^s  in  the  Phrygian  viUage  where  he  was 
residing.  These  men,  not  daring  to  force  their  way  into  his 
hons^  surrounded  it  and  set  it  on  fire ;  but  Alkibiad^,  having 
contrived  to  extinguish  the  flames,  rushed  out  upon  his  assailants 
with  a  dagger  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  round  his 
left  to  serve  as  a  shield.  None  of  them  dared  to  come  near 
Mm ;  but  they  poured  upon  him  showers  of  darts  and  arrows 
imtil  he  perished,  undefended  as  he  was  either  by  shield  or  by 
lumor.  A  female  companion  with  whom  he  lived,  Timandra, 
wrapped  up  his  body  in  garments  of  her  own,  and  performed 
towards  it  all  the  last  afiectionate  solemnities.^ 

8nch  was  the  deed  which  Cyrus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  did 
not  scruple  to  enjoin,  nor  the  uncle  and  brother  of  a  Persian 
satrap  to  execute,  and  by  which  this  celebrated  Athenian  per- 
ished, before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  Had  he  lived,  we 
eannot  doubt  that  he  would  again  have  played  some  conspicuous 
part,  —  for  neither  his  temper  nor  his  abilities  would  have 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  shade,  —  but  whether  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Athens  or  not,  is  more  questionable.  Certain  it  is,  thai 
taking  his  life  throughout,  the  good  which  he  did  to  her  bore  no 


*  I  put  together  what  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  aoooont  of  tke 
death  of  Alkibiades  from  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  38,  39  j  Diodoms,  xiv,  II 
(who  cites  Ephonxs,  compare  Ephor.  Fragm.  126,  ed.  Didot) ;  Cornelias 
Nepos,  Alkibiad.  c.  10 ;  Justin,  v,  8  ;  Isokratis,  Or.  xvi,  De  Bigis,  s.  60. 

There  were  evidently  different  stories,  about  the  antecedent  causes  and 
circumstances,  among  which  a  selection  must  be  made.  The  extreme 
peifidy  ascribed  hy  Ephoms  to  Phamabanis  appears  to  me  not  at  all  ia 
the  cfaaiacter  of  that  satrap. 
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proportioii  to  the  fkr  greater  eviL  Of  the  disastxoiu  Sieiliiui 
expedition,  he  was  more  the  cause  than  any  other  individiial, 
thoagh  that  enterprise  cannot  propeiij  be  said  to.  have  been 
cansed  bj  any  iiMividual,  bat  rather  to  have  emanated  from  a 
national  impalse.  Having  first,  as  a  oounsellor,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  plunge  the  Athenians  into  this  imprudent 
adventure,  he  next,  as  an  exile,,  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man,  except  Nikias,  to  turn  that  adventure  into  ruin,  and  the 
consequences  of  it  into  still  greater  ruin.  Without  him,  GyUp- 
pus  would  not  have  been  sent  to  Syracuse,  Dekeleia  would  not 
have  been  fortified,  Chios  and  Miletus  would  not  have  revolted, 
the  oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  would  not  have 
been  originated.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  his  first  three  years  of 
political  action  as  Athenian  leader,  in  a  speculation  peculiarly 
his  own,  —  the  alliance  with  Argos,  and  the  campaigns  in  Felo* 
ponnesus,  —  proved  in  any  way  advantageous  to  his  country. 
On  the  contrary,  by  playing  an  offensive  game  where  he  had 
hardly  sufficient  force  for  a  defensive,  he  enabled  the  Lacedaamo- 
nians  completely  to  recover  their  injured  reputation  and  ascen- 
dency through  the  important  victory  of  Mantineia.  The  period 
of  his  life  really  serviceable  to  his  country,  and  really  glorious 
to  himself,  was  that  of  three  years  ending  with  his  return  to 
Athens  in  407  b.g.  The  results  of  these  three  years  of  success 
were  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  coming  down  of  Cyrus  as 
satrap :  but,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  behooved  Alkibiad^  to 
put  forth  a  higher  measure  of  excellence,  in  order  to  realize  his 
own  promises  in  the  face  of  this  new  obstacle,  at  that  critical 
moment  we  find  him  spoiled  by  the  unexpected  welcome  Which 
had  recently  greeted  him  at  Athens,  and  falling  miserably  short 
even  of  the  former  merit  whereby  that  welcome  had  been  earned. 
If  from  his  achievements  we  turn  to  his  dispositions,  his  ends, 
and  his  means,  there  are  few  characters  in  Grecian  history  who 
{Mresent  so  little  to  esteem,  whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  public  or 
as  a  private  man.  Has  ends  are  those  of  exorbitant  ambition 
and  vanity,  his  means  rapacious  as  well  as  reckless,  from  his 
first  dealing  with  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  envoys,  down  to  the 
end  of  his  career.  The  manoeuvres  whereby  his  political 
^lemies  first  procured  his  exile  were  indeed  bade  and  guilty  in 
a  hi^  degree ;  but  we  mnst  recollect  that  if  his  enemies  were 
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mate  iiiinMroiis  and  violent  than  thoee  ai  anj  odier  politieuui  ia 
Athens,  the  generating  seed  waa  sown  by  his  own  overweeoing 
insolenoe,  and  contempt  of  restraints,  legal  as  well  as  sociaL 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  onoe  defeated  either  by  land 
or  sea.  In  courage,  in  ability,  in  enterprise,  in  power  of  dealing 
tfith  new  men  and  new  situations,  he  was  never  wanting ;  quaU* 
ties,  which,  combined  with  his  high  birth,  wealth,  and  personal 
aeoomplishments,  sufficed  to  render  him  for  the  time  the  first 
man  in  every  successive  party  which  he  espoused;  Athenian, 
Spartan,  or  Persian ;  oligarchical  or  democraticaL  But  to  none 
ef  tiiem  did  he  ever  inspire  any  lasting  confidence ;  all  soeoaa* 
rively  threw  him  off.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  find  few  men  in 
wfa<»n  eminent  capacities  for  action  and  command  are  so 
tfKMVughly  marred  by  an  assemblage  of  bad  moral  qoalitMSy 
ai  AlkibiadSsJ 

*  ComeHiu  Nepos  says  (Aldb.  c.  11)  of  AlkiMadSs :  ''  Hnnc  infuoatm 
•  pterisqao  tres  gravissimi  historid  summU  laadibos  extulenmt :  Thocy* 
dides,  qvi  ^nsdem  »tatis  fait }  Theopompus,  qui  fait  post  aliqaando  natos  \ 
et  Timseos:  qai  qaidem  dao  maledicentissimi,  nesdo  qao  modo,  in  iUo 
ano  laudando  consderant.^' 

We  have  no  means  of  appredating  what  was  said  by  Theopompus  aad 
TiiasBas.  Bat  as  to  ThacydidSs,  it  is  to  be  reooilected  diat  he  extols  onlf 
die  Cf^mdty  and  warlike  enterprise  of  Alkibiad^,  nothing  beyond ;  and  he 
bad  good  reason  for  doing  so.  His  picture  of  the  dispositions  and  conduct 
of  AlkibiadSs  is  the  reverse  of  eulogy. 

The  Oration  xvi,  of  Isokrates,  De  Bigis.  spoken  by  the  son  of  Alki- 
biadls,  goes  into  a  labored  panegyric  of  his  father's  character,  bat  is  pro- 
digiously inaccarate,  if  we  compare  it  wilh  the  facts  stated  in  Tfancydidas 
and  Xenqphon.  Bat  he  is  justified  in  saying :  ohdewore  rov  vvrpdf  9yov- 
ithfov  rpimauov  vfiCw  Itrrticav  ol  no^fuoi  (s.  23). 
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CHAPTER    LXVII. 

THE  DRAMA. -BHETOBIC  AND  DIALECTICS.  -  THE  SOPHISTS. 

Respecting  the  political  history  of  Athens  during  the  few 
jearo  immediately  succeeding  the  restoration  of  the  democracy, 
we  have  unfortunately  little  or  no  information.  But  in  the 
spring  of  399  B.C.,  between  three  and  four  years  after  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  an  event  happened  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  intellectual  public  of  Greece  as  well  as 
to  philosophy  generally,  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  executioii 
of  Sokratds.  Before  I  recount  that  memorable  incident,  it  wiU 
be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  literary  and  philosophical 
diaracter  of  the  age  in  which  it  happened.  Though  literature 
and  philosophy  are  now  becoming  separate  departments  in 
Greece,  each  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  other,  and  the 
state  of  dramatic  literature  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
directly  contributing  to  the  fate  of  Sokrat^ 

Daring  the  century  of  the  Athenian  democracy  between 
Eleisthends  and  Eukleides,  there  had  been  produced  a  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  genius,  tragic  and  comic,  never  paralleled 
before  or  afterwards.  JEschylus,  the  creator  of  lie  tragic 
drama,  or  at  least  the  first  composer  who  rendered  it  illustrious^ 
had  been  a  combatant  both  at  Marathon  and  Salamis;  while 
Sophoklds  and  Euripides,  his  two  eminent  followers,  the  former 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  armament  against  Samos  in 
440  B.C.,  expire^  both  of  them  only  a  year  before  the  battle  of 
^gospotami,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  bitter  humiliation  and 
suffering  of  that  mournful  period.  Out  of  the  once  numerous 
compositions  of  these  poets  we  possess  only  a  few,  yet  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  grandeur  of  Athe- 
nian tragedy ;  and  when  we  learn  that  they  were  frequently 
beaten,  even  with  the  best  of  their  dramas  now  remaining,  in 
&ir  competition  for  the  prize  against  other  poets  whose  names 
only  have  reached  us,  we  are  warranted  in  presuming  that  the 
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beet  produeti<m8  of  these  sueoeBsfal  competitors,  if  not  intriosl- 
eally  finer,  conld  hardlj  have  been  inferior  in  merit  to  theirs. > 

The  tragic  drama  belonged  essentially  to  the  festivals  in  honor 
of  the  god  Dionysus;  being  originally  a  chorus  sung  in  his 
honor,  to  which  were  successively  superadded,  first,  an  Iambic 
monologue ;  next,  a  dialogue  with  two  actors ;  lastly,  a  regular 
plot  with  three  actors,  and  the  chorus  itself  interwoven  into  the 
scene.  Its  subjects  were  from  the  beginning,  and  always  con- 
tinued to  be,  persons  either  divine  or  heroic,  above  the  level  of 
historical  life,  and  borrowed  from  what  was  called  the  mythical 
past :  the  Persse  of  JEschylus  forms  a  splendid  exception ;  but 
the  two  analogous  dram&s  of  his  contemporary,  Phrynichus,  the 
Phoenissas  and  the  capture  of  Miletus,  were  not  successful 
enough  to  invite  subsequent  tragedians  to  meddle  with  contem- 
porary events.  To  three  serious  dramas,  or  a  trilogy,  at  first 
connected  together  by  sequence  of  subject  more  or  less  loose,  but 
afterwards  unconnected  and  on  distinct  subjects,  through  an 
innovation  introduced  by  Sophokles,  if  not  before,  the  tragic  poet 
added  a  fourth  or  satyrical  drama ;  the  characters  of  which  were 
satyrs,  the  companions  of  the  god  Dionysus,  and  other  heroic  or 
mythical  persons  exhibited  in  farce.  He  thus  made  up  a  total 
of  four  dramas,  or  a  tetralogy,  which  he  got  up  and  brought 
forward  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  festival.  The  expense  of 
training  the  chorus  and  actors  was  chiefly  furnished  by  the 
choregi,  wealthy  citizens,  of  whom  one  was  named  for  each  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  whose  honor  and  vanity  were  greatly  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  the  prize.  At  first,  these  exhibitions  took 
place  on  a  temporary  stage,  with  nothing  but  wooden  supports 
and  scaffolding ;  but  shortly  after  the  year  500  B.C.,  on  an  occa- 
sion when  the  poets  -ffischylus  and  Pratinas  were  contending 
for  the  prize,  this  stage  gave  way  during  the  ceremony,  and 
lamentable  mischief  was  the  result.  After  that  misfortune,  a 
permanent  theatre  of  stone  was  provided.     To  what  extent  the 


*  The  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophoklea  was  surpassed  by  the  rival  com- 
position of  PhiloklSs.  The  Medea  of  Euripides  stood  only  third  for  the 
prize ;  Enphorion,  son  of  JEschylus,  being  first,  Sophoklis  second.  Tet 
these  two  tragedies  are  the  masteipieees  now  remaining  of  SophokRs  and 
SnipiddB. 
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pnject  mt  lealiBed  faelbf«  the  invasion  of  Xencefl,  we  do  not 
mboanMy  kasm;  bat  after  his  destnielive  occapation  of  Athens^ 
the  theatre,  if  any  existed  preTiouslj,  ironld  hare  to  be  rebuilt 
or  renovated  akmg  with  other  injared  portions  of  the  dty. 

It  was  under  that  great  development  of  the  power  of  Athens 
whi^  fc^owed  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes,  that  the  theatre  with  its 
appurtenances  attained  lull  magnitude  and  elaboration,  and  Attie 
tefl^gedj  its  maximum  of  excellence.  Sophoklds  gained  his  first 
victorj  over  iEschjlos  in  468  B.O. :  the  first  exhibition  of  £u* 
ripid^  was  in  455  b.o.  The  names,  though  unhappily  the  names 
alone,  of  many  other  competitors  have  reached  us  :  Philold^ 
who  gained  the  prise  even  over  the  (Edipus  Tyraonus  of  Sof^o- 
kite ;  Euphorion  son  <^  ^scbylus,  Xenokbs,  and  Nikomachus,  aH 
known  to  have  triumphed  over  Euripidis ;  Neophron,  Aclueusi 
ko,  Agathon,  and  many  more.  The  continuous  stream  of  new 
tragedy,  poured  out  year  after  year,  was  something  new  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  mind.  If  we  could  suppose  all  the  ten  tribes 
oontendingfor  the  prize  every  year,  there  would  be  ten  tetralogies 
-*-or  sets  of  four  dramas  each,  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical 
fivoe  —  at  the  Diony siac  festival,  and  as  many  at  the  L^iaean.  So 
great  a  number  as  sixty  new  tragedies  composed  every  year,i  ig 


*  The  careful  examination  of  Welcker  (Grieeh.  Tragodie.  vol.  i,  p.  76) 
makes  out  the  titles  of  eighty  tragedies  unquestionably  belonging  to  Sopho- 
klSs,  over  and  above  the  satyrical  dramas  in  his  tetralogies.  Welcker  has 
tOMiderably  cut  down  the  number  admitted  by  previous  anthors,  carried  by 
IMwicius  as  high  as  <me  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  even,  by  Boeckh, 
u  luigb  as  one  hundred  and  nine  (Welcker,  ui  sup,  p.  62). 

The  number  of  dramas  ascribed  to  Euripides  is  sometimes  ninety-two, 
sometimes  seventy-five.  Elmsley,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Ailment  to  the 
Medea,  p.  72,  thinks  that  even  the  larger  of  these  numbers  is  smaller  than 
what  Euripides  probably  composed ;  since  the  poet  continued  composing 
for  fifty  years,  from  455  to  405  b.o.,  and  was  likely  during  each  year  to  have 
eomposed  one,  if  not  two,  tetralogies  ;  if  he  could  prevail  upon  the  archon 
to  grant  him  a  chorus,  that  is.  the  opportunity  of  representing.  The  didas- 
kalies  took  no  account  of  any  except  such  as  gained  the  first,  second,  or 
Aird  prize.  Welcker  gives  the  titles,  and  an  approximative  guess  at  the 
contents,  of  fifty-one  lost  tragedies  of  the  poet,  besides  the  seventeen  remain- 
ing  (p.  443). 

Aristarchus  the  tragedian  is  affirmed  by  Suidas  to  have  composed  seventy 
tragedies,  of  n^ch  only  two  gained  the  prizs.    Ab  maay  «a  a  hundred  and 
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not  to  be  thought  of;  yet  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  nsnal  i 
ber  of  competing  tetralogies :  it  was  at  least  three ;  since  the 
first,  second,  and  third  are  specified  in  the  didaskalies,  or  theatrical 
records,  and  probably  greater  than  three.  It  was  rare  to  repeat 
the  same  drama  a  second  time  unless  after  considerable  altera- 
tions ;  nor  would  it  be  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  a  chor^gus 
to  decline  the  full  cost  of  getting  up  a  new  tetralogy.  Without 
pretending  to  determine  with  numerical  accuracy  how  many  dra- 
mas were  composed^in  each  year,  the  general  fact  of  unexampled 
abundance  in  the  productions  of  the  tragic  muse  is  both  authentic 
and  interesting. 

Moreover,  what  is  not  less  important  to  notice,  all  this  abun- 
dance found  its  way  to  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens, 
not  excepting  even  the  poorest.  For  the  theatre  is  said  to  have 
accommodated  thirty  thousand  persons  :>  here  again  it  is  unsafe 
to  rely  upon  numerical  accuracy,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was 
sufficiently  capacious  to  give  to  most  of  the  citizens,  poor  as  weU 
as  rich,  ample  opportunity  of  profiting  by  these  beautiful  compo- 
sitions. At  first,  the  admission  to  the  theatre  was  gratuitous ; 
but  as  the  crowd  of  strangers  as  well  as  freemen,  was  found  botl 
excessive  and  disorderly,  the  system  was  adopted  of  asking  a  price, 
seemingly  at  the  time  when  the  permanent  theatre  was  put  in 
complete  order  afler  the  destruction  caused  by  Xerxes.  The  the- 
atre was  let  by  contract  to  a  manager,  who  engaged  to  defray, 
either  in  whole  or  part,  the  habitual  cost  incurred  by  the  state  in 
the  representation,  and  who  was  allowed  to  sell  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. At  first,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  tickets  was  not  fixed, 
so  that  the  poor  citizens  were  overbid,  and  could  not  get  places. 
Accordingly,  Perikl^s  introduced  a  new  system,  fixing  the  price 
of  places  at  three  oboli,  or  half  a  drachma,  for  the  better,  and  one 
obolus  for  the  less  good.  As  there  were  two  days  of  representa- 
tion, tickets  covering  both  days  were  sold  respectively  fijr  a 
drachma  and  two  oboli.  But  in  order  that  the  poor  citizens  might 
be  enabled  to  attend,  two  oboli  were  given  out  from  the  public 
treasure  to  each  citizen  ^  rich  as  well  as  poor,  if  they  duMC  to 

twenty  compositioiiB  are  ascribed  to  Neophron,  forty  four  to  Achssns,  forty 
to  Ion  (Welcker,  ib.  p.  889). 
>  Plato,  SymposioD,  c  3,  p.  175. 


receive  it —  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivaL  A  poor  man  wm  tluie 

furnished  with  the  means  of  purchasing  his  pUice  and  going  to  the 
theatre  without  cost,  on  both  days,  if  he  chose ;  or,  if  he  preferred 
il»  he  might  go  on  one  day  only ;  or  might  even  stay  away  alto- 
gether, and  spend  both  the  two  oboli  in  any  other  manner.  The^ 
higher  price  obtained  for  the  better  seats  purchased  by  the  richer 
citizens,  is  here  to  be  set  against  the  sum  disbursed  to  the  poorer ; 
but  we  have  no  data  before  us  for  striking  the  balance,  nor  can 
we  tell  how  the  finances  of  the  state  were  affected  by  it^ 

Such  was  the  original  the6rikon,  or  festival-pay,  introduced 
by  Ferikl^  at  Athens  ;  a  system  of  distributing  the  public  money, 
gradually  extended  to  other  festivals  in  which  there  was  no  the- 
atrical representation,  and  which  in  later  times  reached  a  mis- 
chievous excess  ;  having  b^gun  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  fuU 
of  money  from  foreign  tribute,  and  continuing,  with  Increased 
demand  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  she  was  comparatively  poor 
and  without  extraneous  resources.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
all  these  festivals  were  portions  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  that, 
according  to  the  feelings  of  that  time,  cheerful  and  multitudinous 
assemblages  were  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  god  in  whose 
honor  the  festival  was  celebrated.  Such  disbursements  were  a 
portion  of  the  religions,  even  more  than  of  the  civil  establishment. 
Of  the  abusive  excess  which  they  afterwards  reached,  however, 
I  shall  speak  in  a  future  volume :  at  present,  I  deal  with  the 
thedrikon  only  in  its  primitive  function  and  effect,  of  enabling  all 
Athenians  indiscriminately  to  witness  the  representation  of  the 
tragedies. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  compositions  upon  the 
public  sympathies,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  judgment  and  intel« 
ligence,  must  have  been  beneficial  and  moralizing  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Though  the  subjects  and  persons  are  legendary,  the  rela- 
tions between  them  are  all  human  and  simple,  exalted  above  the 

'  For  these  particulars,  see  chiefly  a  learned  and  valuable  compilation  — 
G.  C.  Schneider,  Dag  Auische  Theater-  Wesen^  Weimar,  1835 — furnished  with 
copioas  notes ;  though  I  do  not  fully  concur  in  all  his  details,  and  have  dif- 
fered from  him  on  some  points.  I  cannot  think  that  more  than  two  oboli 
were  given  to  any  one  citizen  at  the  same  festival ;  at  least,  not  until  the 
distribution  became  extended,  in  times  posterior  to  the  Thirty}  see  M. 
Schneider's  book,  p.  17  j  also  Notes,  29-196. 

VOL.  vni.  14*  21oc 
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l»V€l  of  hiimfliulty  onlj  in  sudb  measure  as  to  present  a  stronger 
daim  to  the  hearer^s  admiration  or  pity.  So  powerful  a  body  of 
poetical  influence  has  probably  never  been  brought  to  act  upon 
llie  emotions  of  any  odier  population ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  these  immortal  compositions,  which  first 
stamped  tragedy  as  a  separate  department  of  poetry,  and  gave  to 
it  a  dignity  never  since  reached,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
tastes,  the  sentiments,  and  the  intellectual  standard,  of  the  Athe- 
nian multitude,  must  have  been  sensibly  improved  and  exalted 
by  such  lessons.  The  reception  of  such  pleasures  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  as  well  as  amidst  a  sympathizing  crowd,  was  a 
fiict  of  no  small  importance  in  the  mental  history  of  Athens.  It 
ocmtributed  to  exalt  their  imagination,  like  the  grand  edifices  and 
ornaments  added  during  the  same  period  to  their  acropolis.  Like 
them,  too,  and  even  more  than  they,  tragedy  was  the  monopoly 
of  Athens  ;  fi)r  while  tragic  composers  came  thither  from  other 
parts  of  Greece  —  Achteus  from  Eretria,  and  Ion  from  Chios,  at 
a  time  when  the  Athenian  empire  comprised  both  those  places — 
to  exhibit  their  genius,  nowhere  else  were  original  tragedies  com- 
posed  and  acted,  though  hardly  any  considerable  city  was^wiUioot 
a  theatre.  > 

The  three  great  tragedians  —  ^schylus,  Sophokles,  and  Eurip- 
ides —  distinguished  above  all  their  competitors,  as  well  by  con- 
temporaries as  by  subsequent  critics,  are  interesting  to  us,  not 
merely  from  the  positive  beauties  of  each,  but  also  from  the 
differences  between  them  in  handling,  style,  and  sentiment,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  difierences  illustrate  the  insen- 
sible modification  of  the  Athenian  mind.  Though  the  subjects, 
persons,  and  eventii  of  tragedy  always  continued  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  legendary  world,  and  were  thus  kept  above  the  level  of 
contemporaneous  life,3  yet  the  dramatic  manner  of  hfTndling  them 
is  sensibly  modified,  even  in  Sophokl^  as  compared  with  JEschy- 
lus ;  and  still  more  in  Euripides,  by  the  atmosphere  of  democracy, 
political  and  judicial  contention,  and  philosophy,  encompassing 
and  acting  upon  the  poet 

»  See  Plato,  Lachte,  c.  6,  p.  183,  B. ;  and  Wdcker,  Griech.  Tnigod.  p. 
980. 
*  Upon  Uiis  point,  compere  Welcker,  Qrieeh.  TnigM.  vol.  ii,  p.  IIOS. 
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Jn  JBmIijUu,  tiieidfldity  belongs  to  the  kndMag  aoi  lev  Omni 
to  the  subjects :  the  passions  appealed  to  are  the  mascoline  and 
violent,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aphroditd  and  her  inspirations  :^  the 
figures  are  vast  and  miyestic,  but  exhibited  only  in  half-light  and 
in  shadowy  outline :  the  speech  is  replete  with  bold  metaphor 
and  abrupt  transition,  ^  grandiloquent  even  to  a  fitult,"  as  Quia- 
tifian  remarks,  and  often  approaching  nearer  to  Oriental  vague- 
ness than  to  Grecian  perspicuity.  In  Sophokl^,  there  is  evidently 
a  closer  approach  to  reality  and  common  life :  the  range  of  emo- 
tions is  more  varied,  the  figures  are  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
action  more  fully  and  conspicuously  worked  out.  Not  only  we 
have  a  more  elaborate  dramatic  structure,  but  a  more  expanded 
dialogue,  and  a  ccMuparative  simplicity  of  speech  like  that  of  living 
Greeks :  and  we  find  too  a  certain  admixture  of  rhetorical  dedi^ 
mation,  amidst  the  greatest  poetical  beauty  which  the  Grecian 
drama  ever  attained.  But  when  we  advance  to  Enripid^  this 
riietorical  element  becomes  still  more  prominent  and  develcqpedi 
The  ultra-natural  sublimity  of  the  legendary  characters  dkap- 
pears :  love  and  compassion  are  invc&ed  to  a  degree  which  Mi^ 
efaylus  would  have  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
heroic  person :  moreover,  there  are  appeals  to  the  reason,  and 
argumentative  controversies,  which  that  grandiloquent  poet  would 
have  despised  as  petty  and  forensic  cavils.  And  —  what  was 
worse  still,  judging  from  the  ^schylean  point  of  view  —  there 
was  a  certain  novelty  of  speculation,  an  intimation  of  doubt  on 
reigning  opinions,  and  an  air  of  scientific  refinement,  often  spoiling 
the  poetical  efiect 

Such  differences  between  these  three  great  poets  are  doubtless 
referable  to  the  working  of  Athenian  politics  and  Athenian  philofr- 
ophy  on  the  minds  of  the  two  later.  In  Sophokles,  we  may 
trace  the  companion  of  Herodotus  ;3  in  Euripid^,  the  hearer  of 


^  See  Aristophan.  Ran.  1046.  The  Antigone  (780,  seq.)  and  the  Trachi- 
niaB  (498)  are  sufficient  eyidence  that  SophoklSs  did  not  agree  ^th  Jfischy* 
Ins  in  this  renunciation  of  Aphrodite. 

•The  comparison  of  Herodot.  iii,  119  with  Soph.Antig.  905,  proves  a 
community  of  thought  which  seems  to  me  hardly  explicable  in  any  other 
way.  Which  of  the  two  obtained  the  thought  from  the  other,  we  cannot 
determine. 

The  reason  given,  by  a  woman  whose  firfiher  and  mother  wwe  dead,  for 
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AiMUEigorftSy  Sokralte,  aad  Prodikas ;  i  in  both,  tte  fSunfluuitj 
with  that  wide-spread  popalaritj  of  speech,  and  real,  serious  d^ 
bate  of  politicians  and  competitors  before  the  dikastery,  whidi 
both  had  ever  before  their  eyes,  but  which  the  genius  of  Sophokl^ 
knew  how  to  keep  in  due  subordination  to  his  grand  poetical  pur- 
pose. 

The  transformation  of  the  tragic  muse  fhim  ^schylus  to  Eu- 
ripides is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  shows  us  how  Attic 
tragedj  served  as  the  natural  prelude  and  encouragement  to  the 
rhetorical  and  dialectical  age  which  was  approaching.  But  the 
democracy,  which  thus  insensibly  modified  the  tragic  drama,  im- 
parted a  new  life  and  ampler  proportions  to  the  comic ;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  being  stimulated  by  the  increasing  prosperity 
and  power  of  Athens  during  the  half  century  following  480  B.C. 
Not  only  was  the  affluence  of  strangers  and  visitcniB  to  Athens 
oontinuiJly  augmenting,  but  wealthy  men  were  easily  found  to 
incur  the  expense  of  training  the  chorus  and  actors.  Hiere  was 
no  manner  of  employing  wealth  which  seemed  so  appropriate  to 
procure  influence  and  popularity  to  its  possessors,  as  that  of  eon- 
tributing  to  enhance  the  magnificence  of  the  national  and  reHgioos 
festivals.^    This  was  the  general  sentiment  both  among  rich  and 

preferring  a  brother  either  to  hnsband  or  child, — that  she  might  find  an- 
other husband  and  hare  another  child,  bat  could  not  possibly  have  another 
brother, — is  certainly  not  a  little  far-fetched. 

'  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip.  Frag.  c.  23.  Qaintilian,  who  htA 
before  him  many  more  tragedies  than  those  which  we  now  possess,  remaxioi 
how  much  more  useful  was  the  study  of  Euripides,  than  that  of  JEschylns 
or  SophoklSs,  to  a  young  man  preparing  himself  for  forensic  oratory:  — 

"  Illud  quidem  nemo  non  fateatur,  iis  qui  se  ad  agendum  comparayerint, 
utiliorem  longe  Euripidem  fore.  Namque  is  et  yi  et  sermone  (quo  ipsum 
reprehendunt  quibns  grayitas  et  cothurnus  et  sonus  Sophoclis  videtur  essd 
sttblimlor)  magis  accedit  oratorio  generi :  et  sententiis  deasus,  et  rebns  ip- 
sis ;  et  in  iis  quae  a  sapientibus  tradita  sunt,  paene  ipsis  par;  et  in  dicendo 
et  respondendo  cnilibet  eorum,  qui  fuemnt  in  foro  diserti,  comparaadvs. 
In  affectibus  yero  tum  omnibus  mirus,  tum  in  iis  qui  miseratione  constant, 
facile  praecipuns.'*    (Qnintil.  Inst.  Orat.  x,  1.) 

'  Adstophan.  Plutus,  1 1 60 :  — 

ILhn!T<ti  ydp  iarl  tovto  avfi^pcrraroVf 
'  Uouiv  ayHvai  yvfiviKO^^  Koi  fMviHKovc. 

Compare  the  speech  of  AlkibiadSs,  Thuc.  yi,  16,  and  Theophrastns  ap.  CSc. 
diOflfeiB,  11,16. 
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among  poor ;  nor  ia  there  any  critidam  more  unfounded  than  that 
which  represents  such  an  olJigation  as  hard  and  oppressive  upon 
rich  men.  Most  of  them  spent  more  than  thej  were  legally 
compelled  to  spend  in  this  way,  from  the  desire  of  exalting  their 
popularity.  The  only  -real  sufferers  were  the  people,  considered 
as  interested  in  a  just  administration  of  law ;  since  it  was  a  prac- 
tice which  enabled  many  rich  men  to  acquire  importance  who 
had  no  personal  qualities  to  deserve  it,  and  which  provided  them 
with  a  stock  of  factitious  merits  to  be  pleaded  before  the  dikas- 
tery,  as  a  set-off  against  substantive  accusations. 

The  full  splendor  of  the  comic  muse  was  considerably  later  than 
that  of  the  tragic.  Even  down  to  460  b.c.  (about  the  time  when 
Perikles  and  Ephialt^s  introduced  their  constitutional  reforms)| 
there  was  not  a  single  comic  poet  of  eminence  at  Athens ;  nor 
was  there  apparently  a  single  undisputed  Athenian  comedy  before 
that  date,  which  survived  to  the  times  of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 
Magnes,  Bjrat^,  and  Kratinus  —  probably  also  Chionid^  and 
Ekphantid^i  — all  belong  to  the  period  beginning  about  (Olym- 
piad 80  or)  460  b.g.  ;  that  is,  the  generation  preceding  Aristopha- 
iil%  whose  first  composition  dates  in  427  b.g.  The  conditioa 
and  growth  of  Attic  comedy  before  this  period  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  even  to  Aristotle,  who  intimates  that  the  archon 
did  not  begin  to  grant  a  chorus  for  comedy,  or  to  number  it  among 
the  authoritative  solemnities  of  the  festival,  until  long  afler  the 
practice  had  b^n  established  for  tragedy.  Thus  the  comic  chorus 
in  that  early^time  consisted  of  volunteers,  without  any  ehor^gua 
publicly  assigned  to  bear  the  expense  of  teaching  them  or  getting 
up  the  piece ;  so  that  there  was  little  motive  for  authors  to  bestow 
care  or  genius  in  the  preparation  of  their  song,  dance,  and  scur- 
rilous monody,  or  dialogue.  The  exuberant  reveky  of  the  phal- 
lic festival  and  procession,  with  full  license  of  scoflfing  at  any  one 
present,  which  the  god  Dionysus  was  supposed  to  enjoy,  and 
with  the  most  plain-spoken  grossness  as  well  in  language  as  in 
ideas,  formed  the  primitive  germ,  which  under  Athenian  genius 


»  See  Meineke,  Hist.  Critic.  Comicor.  GraBOor.  voL  i,  p.  86,  seq. 

Orysar  and  Mr.  dinton,  following  Snidas,  place  Chionidls  beftws  H» 
Persian  invasion  j  but  the  words  of  Aristotle  rallier  counteoance  the  !•*« 
date  (Poetic,  e.  3). 
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ripened  into  the  old  comedy.^  It  resembled  in  many  respecto 
the  satyric  drama  of  the  tragedians,  but  was  distinguished  fiDm 
it  by  dealing  not  merely  with  the  ancient  mythical  stories  and 
persons,  but  chiefly  with  contemporary  men  and  subjects  of  com- 
mon life ;  dealing  with  them  often,  too,  under  their  real  names, 
and  with  ridicule  the  most  direct,  poignant,  and  scomfuL  We 
see  clearly  how  fair  a  field  Athens  would  offer  for  this  species  of 
composition,  at  a  time  when  the  bitterness  of  political  contention 
ran  high,  —  when  the  city  had  become  a  centre  for  novelties 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  — when  tragedians,  rhetors,  and  phi- 
losophers, were  acquiring  celebrity  and  incurring  odium,  —  and 
when  the  democratical  constitution  laid  open  all  the  details  of 
political  and  judicial  business,  as  well  as  all  the  first  men  of  the 
state,  not  merely  to  universal  criticism,  but  also  to  unmeasured 
HbeL 

^  See  respecting  these  licentious  processions,  in  connection  with  the  iambus 
and  Archilocbus,  yoI.  ir,  of  this  History,  ch.  xxiz,  p.  81. 

Aristotle  (Poetic  c.  4)  teUs  ns  that  these  phallic  processions,  with  libertj 
to  the  leaders  {ol  Hapxovreg)  of  scofiGmg  at  eyery  one,  still  continued  in 
many  cities  of  Greece  in  his  time:  see  Herod,  y,  83,  and  S^mus  apud 
AthensBum,  xiv,  p.  622 ;  also  the  striking  description  of  the  rural  Bionysla 
in  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes,  235,  255, 1115.  The  scoffing  was  a  part 
•of  the  festival,  and  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  Dionysus :  if  role  Atopv- 
aiois  k^LfUvov  airh  dp^v  kcH  rd  CKiJfifia  fiepo^  n  idoxei  r^c  jopr^c*  uU  6 
^ebg  laac  X^'^t  ^iXoyBMi  rig  Hiyv  (Lucian,  Piscator.  c.  25).  Compaze  Aris- 
tophanes, BansB,  367,  where  the  poet  seems  to  imply  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  complain  of  being  ridiculed  in  the  narpioig  TeXtralg  Aiovvaov, 

The  Greek  word  for  comedy — Kofju^iaf  rd  KOfUfideiv  —  at  least  in  its 
early  sense,  had  reference  to  a  bitter,  insulting,  criminative  ridicule :  Ko/up' 
6elv  Kol  KOKtog  Xiyeiv  (Xenophon,  Bepub.  Ath.  ii,  23)  —  KaKiryopovvrac  ^^ 
Kot  KOfjupdovvrac  &X2.^Xovc  koI  ctlaxpoXoyovvTag  (Plato  de  Bepub.  iii,  8,  p. 
332).  A  remarkable  definition  of  KOfu^ia  appears  in  Bekker's  Aneodota 
GrSBca,  ii,  747,  10 :  Kufupiia  koriv  if  h>  fiifftf)  ?mov  Karrfyopici,  J^tmv  d^/tth 
cievaig )  <^  public  exposure  to  scorn  before  the  assembled  people :"  and  this 
idea  of  it  as  a  penal  visitation  of  evil-doers  is  preserved  in  Platonius  and 
the  anonymous  writers  on  comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristophanes.  The  defini- 
tion which  Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  11)  gives  of  it,  is  too  mild  for  the  primitive 
comedy ;  for  he  tells  us  himself  that  Krat^s,  immediately  preceding  Aristoph- 
anes, was  the  first  author  who  departed  from  the  lofipuc^  I6ia:  this  "  iam- 
bic vein"  was  originally  the  common  character.  It  doubtless  included 
every  variety  of  ridicule,  firom  innocent  mirth  to  scornful  contempt  and 
odiom;  but  the  predominant  character  tended  decidedly  to  the  latter. 
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Oat  of  all  the  once  abundant  oompoeitions  of  Attic  oomedff 

nothing  has  reached  us  except  eleven  plays  of  Aristopban^ 
That  poet  himself  singles  out  Magn^  £[rat6s,  and  S^ratinus^ 
amoi^  predecessors  whom  he  describes  as  numerous,  for  honor* 
able  mention ;  as  having  been  frequently,  though  not  uniformly, 
successful.  Kratinus  appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  most 
copious,  but  also  the  most  distinguished,  among  all  those  who  pre- 
ceded Aristophanes,  a  list  comprising  Hermippus,  Telekleidds, 
and  the  other  bitter  assailants  of  Perikl^.  It  was  Eratmus  who 
first  eilended  and  systematized  the  license  of  th^  pluJlic  festival, 
and  tbe  <<  careless  laughter  of  the  festive  crowd,** '  into  a  drama 
of  regular  structure,  with  actors  three  in  number,  according  to 
tile  analogy  of  tragedy,  Standing  forward,  against  particular 
persons  exhibited  or  denounced  by  their  nau)^,  with  a  malignity 
of  personal  slander  not  inferior  to  the  iambist  Archiloehns,  and 
with  an  abrupt  and  dithyrambic  style  somewhat  resembling 
iBschylus,  Kratinus  made  an  epoch  in  comedy  as  the  latter  had 
made  in  tragedy ;  but  was  surpassed  by  Aristophanis,  as  mudi 
as  uS2schylus  had  been  surpassed  by  Sophokl^  We  are  told 
that  his  compositions  were  not  only  more  rudely  bitter  and  extea- 
sively  libellous  than  those  of  Aristophan^^  but  also  destitute  of 
that  richness  of  illustration  and  felicity  of  expression  which  per- 
vades all  the  wit  of  the  latter,  whether  good-natured  or  malignant 
Li  Kratinus,  too^  comedy  first  made  herself  felt  as  a  substantive 
agent  and  partisan  in  the  political  warfare  of  Athens.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Elmon  against  Perikl^ ;  3   eulogizing  the 

Compare  Will.  Schneider,  Attisches  Theater- Wesen,  Notes,  pp.  22-25 ; 
Bernhardy,  Griechische  Litteratar,  sect.  67,  p.  292. 

*  Xalp\  J)  fiey^  axpeioyihjg  6fiiXe  rats  iirtffdaiCj 
T$f  iifieTipag  ao^iag  Kpir^c  apiare  Travrwv,  etc. 
Eratini  Fragm.  Inoert.  51 ;  Meineke,  Fr.  Com.  GrsBcor.  ii,  p.  193. 

'  Respecting  Kratinus,  see  Flatonius  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Attic 
comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristophanes  in  Bekker's  edition,  pp.  vi,  ix,  zi,  ziii, 
etc. ;  also  Meineke,  Historia  Comic  Gnec.  vol.  i,  p.  50,  seq, 

Ov  ydpt  &ffnep  ^kpmro^vri^,  knirpexeiv  r^v  x^^^  ^^  ffKUftftam 

votei  {KpaTlvoc)jcM*  dirXcJCf  koH^  kot^  r^f  irapoifuav,  yvfivy  t^  Kt» 
^a^y  Ti^fjai  rdc  P^aff^tjftiac  kqt^  tuv  ifjULpTavovruv. 

'See  Eratinas~'Ap;t<'Xo;(o(— Frag.  1,  and  Flatarch,  Eimon,  10,  H 
KUfiifidia  TToAeretierat  h  Tolg  dpdfMai  koI  <l>tXoao^el,  ^  rwv  irepl  rdv  Kparlvcv 
KtU  *ApiGTo^avtiv  KtU  EvTToXiv,  etc.  (Dionys.  Halikam.  Ars  Bhetoiic.  c.  11.) 
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fanner,  while  he  bitterly  derided  and  vitopented  the  latter. 
Hennippus,  Telekleid^s,  and  most  of  the  contemporary  comic 
writers  followed  the  same  political  line  in  assailing  that  great 
man,  together  with  those  personally  connected  with  him,  Aspasia 
and  Anaxagoras:  indeed,  Hermippus  was  the  person  who  in- 
dieted  Aspasia  for  impiety  before  the  dikastery.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  Aristophanes  ^  shows  that  no  comic  writer,  of  the  time 
of  Perikl^s,  equalled  Kratinus,  either  in  vehemence  of  libel  or 
in  popularity. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  440  B.C.,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 
comic  authors  to  ridicule  any  citizen  by  name  in  their  composi* 
dons ;  which  prohibition,  however,  was  rescinded  after  two  years, 
an  interval  marked  by  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a  lenient  comedy 
from  Kratinus.9  Such  enactment  denotes  a  struggle  in  ihe 
Athenian  mind,  even  at  that  tune,  against  the  mischief  of  making 
file  Dionysiac  festival  an  occasion  for  unmeasured  libel  against 
citizens  publicly  named  and  probably  themselves  present.  And 
there  was  another  style  of  comedy  taken  up  by  Krat^,  distinct 
from  the  iambic  or  Archilochian  vein  worked  by  Kratinus,  in 
which  comic  incident  was  attached  to  fictitious  characters  and 
woven  into  a  story,  without  recourse  to  real  individual  names  or 
direct  personality.  This  species  of  comedy,  analogous  to  that 
which  Epicharmus  had  before  exhibited  at  Syracuse,  was  con- 
tinued by  Pherekratds  as  the  successor  of  Erat^.  Though  for  a 
kmg  time  less  popular  and  successful  than  the  poignant  food 
served  up  by  Kratinus  and  others,  it  became  finally  predominant 
after  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  gradual  transi- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  Old  Comedy  into  the  Middle  and  New 
Comedy. 

But  it  is  in  Aristophanes  that  the  genius  of  the  old  libellous 
comedy  appears  in  its  culminating  perfection.    At  least  we  have 

'  Aristophaii.  Equit.  525,  seq. 

•  A  comedj  called  ^06va<Tel{  (plnr.  numb,  corresponding  to  the  title  of 
aaother  of  his  comediefl,  ^Apxi^x^)'  It  had  a  chorus,  as  one  of  the  Frag- 
ments shows,  hat  few  or  no  choric  songs ;  nor  any  parabasis,  or  addiess 
by  the  chorus,  assoming  the  person  of  the  poet,  to  the  spectators. 

See  Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  Comoed.  Antiq.  p.  142,  seq.]  Meineke,  Frag.  Cia- 
tini,  vol.  ii,  p.  93,  *Odv(T<reic  '•  compare  also  the  first  volume  of  the  same 
wofk,  p.  43:  also  Bonkel,  Cratini  Fragm.  p.  SS  (Leips.  1827). 
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before  us  enough  of  his  works  to  enable  us  to  l^>preeiate  bis 
merits ;  though  perhaps  Eupolis,  Ameipsias,  Phrynichus,  PhUo 
(Comicus),  and  others,  who  contended  against  him  at  the  festivals 
with  alternate  victory  and  defeat,  would  be  found  to  deserve  sim- 
ilar praise,  if  we  possessed  their  compositions.  Never  probably 
will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy  be  so  exhibited 
again.  Without  having  Aristophan^  actually  before  us,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  unmeasured  and  unsparing 
license  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old  comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  in- 
stitutions, the  politicians,  philosophers,  poets,  private  citizens  spe- 
cially named,  and  even  the  women,  whose  life  was  entirely  domes- 
tic, of  Athens.  With  this  universal  liberty  in  respect  of  snbjecty 
there  is  combined  a  poignancy  of  derision  and  satire,  a  fecundity 
of  imagination  and  variety  of  turns,  and  a  richness  of  poetical 
expression,  such  as  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  such  as  fully  ex- 
plains the  admiration  expressed  for  him  by  the  philosopher  Plato^ 
who  in  other  respects  must  have  regarded  him  with  unquestion- 
able disapprobation.  His  comedies  are  popular  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  addressed  to  the  entire  body  of  male  dtixeoB 
on  a  day  consecrated  to  festivity,  and  providing  for  them  amuse- 
ment or  derision  with  a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of  all 
persons  or  things  standing  in  any  way  prominent  before  the  pub- 
lic eye.  The  earliest  comedy  of  Aristophanes  was  exhibited  in 
427  B.C.,  and  his  muse  continued  for  a  long  time  prolific,  since 
two  of  the  dramas  now  remaining  belong  to  an  epoch  eleven 
years  after  the  Thirty  and  the  renovation  of  the  democracy, 
about  392  b.c.  After  that  renovation,  however,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  the  unmeasured  sweep  and  libellous  per^nality  of  the 
old  comedy  was  gradually  discontinued :  the  comic  chorus  was 
first  cut  down,  and  afterwards  suppressed,  so  as  to  usher  in  what 
is  commonly  termed  the  Middle  Comedy,  without  any  chorus  at 
alL  The  "  Plutus"  of  Aristophanes  indicates  some  a|)proach  to 
this  new  phase ;  but  his  earlier  and  more  numerous  comedies, 
from  the  «  Achameis,"  in  425  B.C.  to  the  "  Frogs,"  in  405  B.a, 
only  a  few  months  before  the  fatal  battle  of  ^gospotami,  exhibit 
the  continuous,  unexhausted,  untempered  fiow  of  the  stream  first 
opened  by  Kratinus.  [ 

Such  abundance  both  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  each  of  first- 
rate  exoeOenoe,  formed  <»ie  ci  the  marked  features  of  Athenian 
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Hfe,  and  became  a  powerful  instrument  in  popularicing  new  com- 
binations  of  thought  with  variety  and  elegance  of  expression. 
While  the  tragic  muse  presented  the  still  higher  advantage  of  in- 
tpiring  elevated  and  benevolent  sympathies,  more  was  probably 
lost  than  gained  by  the  lessons  of  the  comic  muse ;  not  only  bring- 
ing out  keenly  all  that  was  really  ludicrous  or  contemptible  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  day,  but  manufacturing  scornful  laughter,  quite 
as  often,  out  of  that  which  was  innocent  or  even  meritorious,  as 
well  as  out  of  boundless  private  slander.  The  ^  Knights*  and  the 
^  Wasps"  of  Aristophanes,  however,  not  to  mention  other  plays, 
are  a  standing  evidence  of  one  good  point  in  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter ;  that  they  bore  with  good-natured  indulgence  the  full  oat- 
pouring  of  ridicule  and  even  of  calumny  interwoven  with  it,  upon 
those  democratical  institutions  to  which  they  were  sincerely  at- 
tached. The  democracy  was  strong  enough  to  tolerate  unfriendly 
tcmgues  either  in  earnest  or  in  jest :  the  reputations  of  men  who 
stood  conspicuously  forward  in  politics,  on  whatever  side,  might 
also  be  considered  as  a  fair  mark  for  attacks ;  inasmuch  as  that 
measure  of  aggressive  criticism  which  is  tutelary  and  indispensa- 
ble, cannot  be  permitted  without  the  accompanying  evil,  comparar 
lively  much  smaller,  of  excess  and  injustice  ;*  though  even  here  we 
may  remark  that  excess  of  bitter  personality  is  among  the  most 
conspicuous  sins  of  Athenian  literature  generally.  But  the  warfare 
€i  comedy,  in  the  persons  of  Aristophanes  and  other  composers, 
against  philosophy,  literature,  and  eloquence,  in  the  name  of  those 
good  old  times  of  ignorance,  "  when  an  Athenian  seaman  knew 
nothing  more  than  how  to  call  for  his  barley-cake,  and  cry,Yo-ho  f^ 

•  ArifitophaAda  boasts  that  he  was  the  first  comic  composer  who  selected 
great  and  powerful  men  for  his  objects  of  attack :  his  predecessors,  he  affirms, 
had  meddled  only  with  small  vermin  and  rags :  ^  rd  fioKia  aKCmrovTo^  de?, 
koXtoIq  ^^eipalv  iroXefiovvTOf  (Pac.  724-736}  Vesp.1030). 

But  this  cannot  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  since  we  know  that  no  man  was 
more  bitterly  assailed  by  the  comic  authors  of  his  day  than  PeriklSs.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  though  Aristophanes  doubtless  attacked  the  power- 
ful Aen,  he  did  not  leave  the  smaUer  persons  unmolested. 

'  Arisjk^h.  Baa.  1067 ;  also  Yesp.  1095.  MsakjloB  repioeches  Euripidte : — 

EZr'  ai  "Kdkiav  kirirridevaai  koI  arufivXiav  kdiik^af^ 

*H  ^^acivaary  rag  T8  nahuarpac,  koI  t^  wy&c  ipirpt^e 
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and  the  retrograde  8i>irit  which  induces  them  to  exhibit  monl 
turpitude  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  age,  are  circumstances  going  far  to  prove  an  unfavorable 
and  degrading  influence  of  comedy  on  the  Athenian  mind. 

In  reference  to  individual  men,  and  to  Sokrat^^  espedallj, 
the  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  unfavorably  biased  by  the  misap- 
plied wit  and  genius  of  Aristophanes,  in  <'  The  Clouds,"  aided  by 
other  comedies  of  Eupolis,  and  Ameipsias  and  Eupolis ;  but  on 
the  general  march  of  politics,  philosophy,  or  letters,  these  com- 
posers had  little  influence.  Nor  were  they  ever  regarded  at  Athens 
in  the  light  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  modem  criticism; 
as  men  of  exalted  mwality,  stem  patriotism,  and  genuine  discern- 
ment of  the  true  interests  of  their  country ;  as  animated  by  lai^ 
and  steady  views  of  improving  their  feUow-dtuienSy  but  compelled, 

^Avrayopeifeiv  toIc  apxovaiv.     Kcdroi  tote  y\  yviK^  6y^  '^wv, 

OifK  ^TTterravr*  aXX'  ^  fid^av  KaXiaai  Kal  pvirwarral  eliretv. 

Td  fivniraital  seems  to  have  been  the  pecnliar  ciyordiotiis  of  the 
seamen  on  shipboard,  prohabiy  when  some  joint  pvU  <«  eflbrt  of  force  was 
required :  compare  Yespc^  909. ' 

^  See  abontthe  effect  on  the  estimation  of  Sokrat^  Banfce,  Commenlat. 
de  VitA  Aristophanis,  p.  cdxli. 

Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Cicero  (De  Bepnb.  iv,  11;  ToLir,  p.  476,  ed. 
Orell.)  upon  the  old  Athenian  comedy  and  its  unrestrained  license.  The 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome  condemned  to^eath  anyone  who  com- 
posed lend  published  libellous  verses  against  the  reputation  of  anoither  citisen. 

Among  the  constant  hatta  of  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  compos- 
ers, was  the  dithyramhlc  poet  Kinesias,  upon  whom  they  dischai^ed  their 
wit  and  bitterness,  not  simply  as  an  indifferent  poet,  but  also  on  the  ground 
of  his  alleged  impiety,  ]ii8  thin  and  feeble  bodily  frame,  and  his  wretched 
health.  We  see  the  effect  of  such  denunciations  in  a  speech  of  the  orator 
Lysias ;  composed  on  behalf  of  Fhanias,  against  whom  Einesias  had  brought 
an  indictment,  or  graphs  paranomdn.  Fhanias  treats  these  abundant  lam- 
poons as  if  they  were  good  evidence  against  the  character  of  Kinesias :  Oov- 
ft&^o  d*  el  fiTf  PapiiJt  ^epere  bri  KivTfaiac  iariv  6  role  voftotc  jS&iyi^if ,  bv  ifieli 
ifttPTe^  kmffraa^e  hae^iaraTov  AitavTuv  koI  napavofiiiraTov  yeyovsvai.  Ohx 
o(ir6f  kfTTiv  6  TOiavra  irepl  ^eoi^c  Haptapravuv^  d  rolg  fiev  6X?^ig  ahxpop  k<m 
Kafkeyeiv^riiv  KtifK^dodidaaKa'kwv  d'  iiKoiert  Ka^*  Sxaat^v 
kviavTov]  see  Lysias,  Fragm.  81 ,  ed.  Bekker ;  Athenfens,  zii,  p.  551 . 

Br.  Thiiiwall  estimates  more  lightly  than  I  do  the  eflfeet  of  tbsse  abun- 
dant tihels  of  the  old  comedy :  see  Ms  review  of  the  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy,  in  a  very  excellent  chapter  of  his  History  of  Greece,  ch.  xviii. 
ToLlii,  p.  42. 
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in  consequence  of  prejadioe  or  opposition^  to  disguise  a  far-sighted 
political  philosophj  under  the  veil  of  satire  ;  as  good  judges  of 
the  most  debatable  questions,  such  as  the  prudence  of  making 
war  or  peace,  and  excellent  authority  to  guide  us  in  appreciating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  contemporaries,  insomuch  that  the 
-victims  of  their  lampoons  are  habituallj  set  down  as  worthless 
men.1  There  cannot  be  a  greater  misconception  of  the  old  comedy 

^  The  view  which  I  am  hero  combating,  is  Y&ey  general  among  the  Ger- 
man writers ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  maj  point  to  three  of  the  ablest  recent 
critics  on  the  old  comedj,  Bergk,  Meineke,  and  Ranke  \  all  most  nsefiil 
writers  for  the  understanding  of  Aristopban^. 

Respecting  Kratinus,  Bergk  observes :  "  Erat  enim  Cratinns,  pariter  cOqut 
citeri  prindpes  antiquce  oomadvjR^  vir  egregie  moratits^  idemqne  antiqni  morif 

tenax Cum  Cratinns  quasi  cUvinUus  videret  ex  hac  Ubertate  mox  tan* 

qnam  ex  stirpo  aliqui  nimiam  licentiam  existere  et  nasci,  statim  his  initiis 
grayiter  adrersatus  est,  yidetnrque  Cimonem  tanqnam  exemplnm  boni  et 
honesti  civis  proposnisse,"  etc. 

"  Nam  Cratinns  cnm  esset  magno  ingenio  et  exindd  morum  gravitate^  sBger- 
rime  tnlit  rem  pnblicam  prtBceps  in  pemiciem  mere :  omnem  igitnr  operam 
atqne  omne  stadium  eo  contnUt,  nt  imagine  ipsius  viUB  ante  oadoe  positd  om 
neMetm  divina  et  humana  emendareatwrj  haminumque  animi  ad  honestatem  ah 
lendam  incenderentur.  Hoc  sibi  primus  et  proposuit  Cratinns,  et  propositnm 
strenue  persecntus  est.  Sed  si  ipaam  Veritatem,  cujus  imago  oculis  oboersabatWj 
oculis  wbjecissetj  verendum  erat  ne  tasdio  obrueret  eos  qui  spectarent,  nihilqne 
piorsus  eorum,  quie  summo  studio  persequebatnr,  obtineret.  Quare  eximift 
quAdam  arte  pulchram  effigiem  hihiremque  formam  finxit,  ita  tamen  nt  ad 
Teritatcm  sublimemque  ejus  spedem  referret  onmia  :  sic  cnm  ludicris  mis- 
cet  seria,ut  et  ynlgus  haberet  qui  delcctaretur ;  et  qui  plus  ingenio  ralerent, 
ipsam  reritatem,  quas  ex  omnibus  fabularum  partibus  perluceret,  mente  et 

cogitatione  comprehenderent" '*  Jam  rero  Cratinum  in  fabnlis  com- 

ponendis  id  unice  spectavisse  quod  esset  verum^  ne  yeteres  qnidem  latnit 

Aristophanes  autem  idem  et  secutus  semper  est  et  ssepe  professus."  (Beigk,  De 
Beliquiis  Comoed.  Antiq.  pp.  1, 10,  20,  233,  etc.) 

The  criticism  of  Ranke  (Commentatio  de  YitA  Aristophanis,  pp.  ccxli, 
cccxiv,  cccxlii,  ccclxix,  ccclxxiii,  cdxxxiv,  etc.)  adopts  the  same  strain  of 
eulogy  as  to  the  lofty  and  virtuous  purposes  of  Aristophands.  Compare  also 
the  eulogy  bestowed  by  Meineke  on  the  monitorial  value  of  the  old  comedy 
(Historia  Comic.  GrsBc.  pp.  39,  50, 165,  etc.),  and  similar  praises  by  Wester- 
mann ;  Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland  and  Rom.  sect  36. 

In  one  of  the  ailments  prefixed  to  the  "  Pax"  of  Aristophanfo,  the 
aathor  is  so  full  of  the  conception  of  these  poets  as  public  instructors  or 
advisers,  that  he  tells  us,  absurdly  enough,  they  wero  for  that  reason  called 
6i6aaKaXoi:  oifSkvydp  avfipoifXuv  dU^epw  Mev  aim^  mit  6idaC' 
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than  to  regard  it  in  this  point  of  view ;  jet  it  is  asUmishing  how 
many  subsequent  writers,  from  Diodoms  and  Plntarch  down  to 

KaXovc  uvofia^ov  6ti  navra  rd  irpoaf^opa  dtH  Spafiaruv  ai* 
Toi>c  ^(5£<5a(ricov  (p.244,  ed.Bekk.). 

"  Eupolis,  atqne  Cratihns,  Aristophanesqne  poettt, 
Atque  )Alii,  qnoram  Comoedis  prisca  yironim  est, 
Si  qnis  erat  dignns  describi,  qaod  mains,  ant  for, 
Aat  moechoB  foret,  aat  sicarius,  ant  atioqni 
Famosns,  mnltil  cam  libertate  notabant." 

This  is  the  early  jadgment  of  Horace  (Serm.  i,  4, 1 ) :  his  later  opinion  on  the 
FeacennuM  Ucentia,  which  was  the  same  in  spirit  as  the  old  Grecian  comedy, 
is  mnch  more  jndicioos  (Epistol.  ii,  1, 145) :  compare  Art  Poetic.  224.  To 
assume  that  the  persons  derided  or  vilified  by  these  comic  authors  mnst 
always  have  deserved  what  was  said  of  them,  is  indeed  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  maxim :  "  Fortiter  calumniare ;  semper  aliquid  restat." 
Without  doubt,  their  indiscriminate  libel  sometimes  wounded  a  suitable  sub- 
ject ;  in  what  proportion  of  cases,  we  have  no  means  of  determining :  but 
the  perusal  of  Aristophanes  tends  to  justify  the  epithets  which  Lucian  puts 
mto  the  mouth  of  ZHahgua  respecting  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis  —  not  to 
favor  the  opinions  of  the  authors  whom  I  have  cited  above  (Lucian,  Jov. 
Accus.  vol.  ii,  p.  832).  He  calls  Eupolis  and  Aiistophanls  deivodf  AvSpof 
hciKepTo/i^aai  rd  ae/ivct  KCtl  ;t>^a<^a<  ra  KaXu^  ixovra. 

When  we  notice  what  Aristophanes  himself  says  respecting  the  other 
comic  poets,  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  we  shaU  find  it  far  from 
countenancing  the  exalted  censorial  function  which  Bergk  and  others  ascribe 
to  them  (see  the  Parabasis  in  the  Nubes,  530,  seq.y  and  in  the  Pax,  723).  It 
seems  especially  preposterous  to  conceive  Eratinns  in  that  character ;  of 
whom  what  we  chiefly  know,  is  his  habit  of  drunkenness,  and  the  down- 
right, unadorned  vituperation  in  which  be  indulged :  see  the  Fragments  and 
story  of  his  last  play,  UvtIvv  (in  Meineke,  vol.  ii,  p.  116  j  also  Meineke,  vol.  i, 
p.48,scg.). 

Meineke  copies  (p.  46)  from  Suidas  a  statement  (v.  *Eireiov  detAoTepoc)  to 
the  effect  that  Kratinus  was  ra^ tap ;tof  rijc  Olvvt^oc  ^vA^f.  He 
construes  this  as  a  real  fact :  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  only 
a  joke  made  by  his  contemporary  comedians  upon  his  fondness  for  wine ; 
and  not  one  of  the  worst  among  the  many  such  jests  which  seem  to  have 
been  then  current.  Runkel  also,  another  editor  of  the  Fragments  of  Eratinns 
(Cratini  Fragment.,  Leips.l 827,  p. 2,  M.M.  Runkel),  construes  this  ra^iapxot 
Tifg  Oivjjtdoc  0vA^C)  as  if  it  were  a  serious  function ;  though  he  tells  us  about 
the  general  character  of  Eratinns :  '*  De  vitA  ipsA  et  moribus  psene  nihil  di* 
cere  possumus :  hoc  so/tun  constatfCratinum  poculi9  et  puercrum  amori  vaide  de- 
Utienjuisse, 

Great  numbeis  of  Aristophanic  jests  have  been  transcribed  as  serious 
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Ilie  present  day,  have  thought  th^nsdves  ^ititled  to  ded«oe  Uneir 
fiicts  of  Grecian  history,  and  their  estimate  of  Grecian  men,  e v^itii 
and  institations,  from  Qie  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Standing  pre- 
eminent as  the  latter  does  in  comic  genius,  his  point  of  view  is 
only  so  much  the  more  determined  by  the  ludicrous  associations 
suggested  to  his  fancy,  &o  that  he  thus  departs  the  more  widely 
from  the  conditions  of  a  faithful  witness  or  candid  critic  He  pre- 
sents himself  to  provoke  the  laugh,  mirthful  or  spiteful,  o£  the 
festival  crowd,  assembled  for  the  gratification  of  these  emotions^ 
and  not  with  any  expectation  of  serious  or  reasonable  impressions.^ 
Nor  does  he  at  all  conceal  how  much  he  is  mortified  by  fiEulare ; 
like  the  professional  jester,  or  <«  laughter-maker,"  at  the  banquets 
of  rich  Athenian  citizens  ;^  the  parallel  of  Aristophanes  as  to  pur- 
pose, however  unworthy  of  comparison  in  every  other  respect. 

This  rise  and  development  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Greece  — 
so  abundant,  so  varied,  and  so  rich  in  genius  —  belongs  to  the 
fifth  century  b.c.  It  had  been  in  the  preceding  century  nothing 
more  than  an  unpretending  graft  upon  the  primitive  chorus,  and 
was  then  even  denounced  by  Solon,  or  in  the  dictum  ascribed  to 
Solon,  as  a  vicious  novelty,  tending— by  its  simulation  <^  a 


matter-of-fact,  and  have  found  their  way  into  Grecian  histoiy.  Whoever 
follows  chapter  yii  of  K.  F.  Hermann's  Griechische  Staats-AIterthiimer, 
containing  the  Irmere  Geschichte  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  will  see  the 
most  sweeping  assertions  made  against  the  democratical  institations^  on 
the  authority  of  passages  of  Aristophanes :  the  same  is  the  case  with  sev- 
eral of  the  other  most  learned  German  manuals  of  Grecian  affairs. 
*  Horat.  de  Art.  Poetic.  212-224. 

"  Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet,  liberqae  labomm, 
Rnsticus  urbano  confosus,  turpis  honesto  1 . . . . 
Blecebris  erat  et  grat&  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  functosqae  sacris,  et  potos,  et  ezlex." 
'  See  the  Parabasis  of  Aristophan^  in  the  Knbes  (535,  seq,)  and  in  the 
Vespa  (1015-1045). 

Compare  also  the  description  of  Philippus  the  yeXutroiroioc,  or  Jester,  in 
the  Symposion  of  Xenophon ;  most  of  which  is  extremely  Aristophanic,  ii, 
10,  14.  The  comic  point  of  view  is  assumed  throughout  that  piece ;  and 
SokratSs  is  introduced  on  one  occasion  as  apologizing  for  the  intrusion  of  a 
serious  reflection  (rd  oTcovdatoXoyeiVf  yiii,  41).  The  same  is  the  case 
throughout  much  of  the  Symposion  of  Plato ;  though  the  scheme  and 
purpose  of  this  latter  are  very  difficult  to  foUow. 
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ftlse  character,  and  bjr  its  effbsion  ef  seatimcnto  not  gennine  or 
aincere  —to  COTmpt  the  integrity  of  human  deatings ;  ^  a  charge 
of  c(MTopti<»i,  not  unlike  that  which  Aristophanes  worked  up,  a 
century  afterwards,  in  his  ^  Glouds,"  against  phyncs,  rhetoric, 
asid  dialectics,  in  the  person  of  SokratSs.  But  the  properties  of 
the  graft  had  overpowered  and  subordinated  those  of  the  original 
stem ;  so  that  dramatic  poetry  was  now  a  distinct  form,  subject 
to  laws  of  its  own,  and  shining  with  splendor  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  elegiac,  choric,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  which 
oonstitoted  the  previous  stock  of  the  Gredan  world. 

Soch  transformations  in  the  poetry,  or,  to  speak  more  justly, 
hi  the  literature  —  fi)r  before  the  year  500  b.o.  the  two  expressions 
were  equivalent — of  Greece,  were  at  once  products,  marks,  and 
auxiliaries,  in  the  expansion  of  the  national  mind.  Our  minds 
have  now  become  familiar  with  dramatic  combinations,  which 
have  ceased  to  be  peculiar  to  any  special  form  or  conditions  of 
political  society.  But  if  we  compare  the  fifth  century  b.c.  with 
that  which  preceded  it,  the  recently  bom  drama  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  a  most  important  and  impressive  novelty :  and  so 
assuredly  it  would  have  been  regarded  by  Solon,  the  largest 
mind  of  his  own  age,  if  he  could  have  risen  again,  a  century  and 
a  quarter  after  his  death,  to  witness  the  Antigon^  of  Sophokl^, 
the  Medea  of  Euripides,  or  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes. 

Its  novelty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  high  order  of  imagi- 
nation and  judgment  required  for  the  construction  of  a  drama 
at  once  regular  and  effective.  This,  indeed,  is  no  small  addition 
to  Grecian  poetical  celebrity  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Solon, 
Alkseus,  Sappho,  and  Stesichorus  :  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  epi<^  structure  of  the  Odyssey,  so  ancient  and  long  acquired 
to  the  Hellenic  world,  implies  a  reach  of  architectonic  talent 
quite  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  most  symmetrical  drama  of 
Sophokles.  The  great  innovation  of  the  dramatists  consisted  in 
the  rhetorical,  the  dialectical,  and  the  ethical  spirit  which  they 
breathed  into  their  poetry.  Of  all  this,  the  undeveloped  germ 
doubtless  existed  in  the  previous  epic,  lyric,  and  gnomic  compo- 
sition;  but  the  drama  stood  distinguished  from  all  three  by 

'  Flntarch,  Solon,  c.  29.  See  the  previoTts  yolomea  of  this  Histoiy,  ch. 
xxi,  ToL  ii,  p.  145 }  ch.  zzix,  vol.  iv,  pp.  83, 84. 
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bringing  H  out  into  eonspicaoos  amplitude,  and  making  it  the 
snbfitantiye  means  of  dBTect  Instead  of  reoonnting  explolte 
achieved,  or  sufferings  undergone  by  the  heroes, — instead  of 
pouring  out  hi8  own  single-minded  impressions  in  reference  to 
some  given  event  or  juncture,  —  the  tragic  poet  produces  the 
mythical  persons  themselves  to  talk,  discuss,  accuse,  defend,  con- 
fute, lament,  threaten,  advise,  persuade,  or  appease ;  am<»]g  one 
another,  but  before  the  audience.  In  the  drama,  a  singular  mis- 
nomer, nothing  is  actually  done :  all  is  talk ;  assuming  what  Is 
done,  as  passing,  or  as  having  passed,  elsewhere.  The  dramatic 
poet,  speaking  continually,  but  at  each  moment  through  a  differ- 
ent character,  carries  on  the  purpose  of  each  of  his  characters 
by  words  calculated  to  influence  the  other  characters,  and  appro- 
priate to  each  successive  juncture.  Here  are  rhetorical  exigen- 
des  from  beginning  to  end :  >  while,  since  the  whole  interest  of 
the  piece  turns  upon  some  contention  or  stru^le  carried  on  by 
speech ;  since  debate,  consultation,  and  retort,  never  cease ;  since 
every  character,  good  or  evil,  temperate  or  violent,  must  be  sup- 
plied with  suitable  language  to  defend  his  proceedings,  to  attadc 
or  repel  opponents,  and  generally  to  make  good  the  relative 
importance  assigned  to  him,  here  again  dialectical  skill  in  no 
small  degree  is  indispensable. 

Lastly,  the  strength  and  variety  of  ethical  sentiment  inftised 
into  the  Grecian  tragedy,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  it  from  the  anterior  forms  of  poetry. 
"To  do  or  suffer  terrible  things,"  is  pronounced  by  Aristotle  to 
be  its  proper  subject-matter ;  and  the  internal  mind  and  motives 
of  the  doer  or  sufferer,  on  which  the  ethical  interest  fastens,  are 
laid  open  by  the  Greek  tragedians  with  an  impressive  minute- 
ness which  neither  the  epic  nor  the  lyric  could  possibly  paraUd. 
Moreover,  the  appropriate  subject-matter  of  tragedy  is  pregnant 
not  only  with  ethical  sympathy,  but  also  with  ethical  debate  and 
speculation.  Characters  of  mixed  good  and  evil ;  distinct  rules 
of  duty,  one  conflicting  with  the  other ;  wrong  done,  and  justified 
to  the  conscience  of  the  doer,  if  not  to  that  of  the  spectator,  by 

'  Bespectmg  the  rhetorical  cast  of  tragedy,  see  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  57,  p. 
502,  D. 
Plato  disapproves  of  tragedy  on  the  same  grouada  as  of  zfaetoik. 
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previoiuv  wrong  soffisred,  all  theae  are  the  favorite  themes  U 
.^chylus  and  his  two  great  sucoesaors.  Kljtaeiiuieatra  kills  her 
hasband  AgamemndD  on  his  return  from  Troj :  her  defence  is, 
that  he  had  deserved  this  treatment  at  her  hands  for  having  aa/^ 
rificed  his  own  and  her  daughter,  Iphigeneia,  Her  son  Orestdf 
kills  her,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the  duty  of  avenging  hia 
father,  and  even  under  the  sanction  of  Apollo.  The  retributive 
Eumenides  pursue  him  for  the  deed,  and  ^schylus  brings  all 
the  parties  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  with  Athene  as  presi- 
dent, where  the  case  is  fairly  argued,  with  the  Eumenides  as 
aocosers,  and  Apollo  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  ends  by  aa 
equality  of  votes  in  the  court:  upon  which  Athene  gives  her 
casting-vote  to  absolve  Orestes.  Again ;  let  any  man  note  the 
conflicting  obligations  which  Sophokles  so  forcibly  brings  oat  ill 
his  beautiful  drama  of  the  Antigond.  Kreon  directs  that  the 
body  of  Polyneik^s,  as  a  traitor  and  recent  invader  of  the  coon- 
try,  shall  remain  unburied :  Antigond,  sister  of  Fol3meik^ 
denounces  such  interdict  as  impious,  and  violates  it,  under  aa 
overruling  persuasion  of  fraternal  duty.  Kreon  having  ordered 
her  to  be  buried  alive,  his  youthful  son  Haemon,  her  betrothed 
lover,  is  plunged  into  a  heart-rending  conflict  between  abhor* 
rence  of  such  cruelty  on  the  one  side,  and  submission  to  his 
father  on  the  other.  Sophokl§s  sets  forth  both  these  contending 
rules  of  duty  in  an  elaborate  scene  of  dialogue  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  Here  are  two  rules  both  sacred  and  respect- 
able, but  the  one  of  which  cannot  be  observed  without  violating 
the  other.  Since  a  choice  must  be  made,  which  of  the  two 
ought  a  good  man  to  obey  ?  This  is  a  point  which  the  greai 
poet  is  well  pleased  to  leave  undetermined.  But  if  there  be  any 
among  the  audience  in  whom  the  least  impulse  of  intellectual 
speculation  is  alive,  he  will  by  no  means  leave  it  so,  without 
some  mental  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  and  to  discover  some 
grand  and  comprehensive  principle  from  whence  all  the  moral 
rules  emanate ;  a  principle  such  as  may  instruct  his  conscienoa 
in  those  cases  generally,  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  wherein 
two  obligations  conflict  with  each  other.  The  tragedian  not  only 
appeals  more  powerfully  to  the  ethical  sentiment  than  poetry 
had  ever  done  before,  but  also,  by  raising  these  grave  and  touch- 
VOL.  vra.  15  22oc 
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lug  queettoafl,  Addreseefl  a  stimolns  and  dialleiige  to  the  iiittil^ 
^axring  it  on  to  ethieal  specnladcm. 

Putting  all  these  points  together,  we  see  how  mnch  wider  was 
the  intellectual  range  of  tragedy,  and  how  considerable  is  iSke 
mental  pn^ess  which  it  betokens,  as  compared  with  the  lyric 
and  ^K>mic  poetry,  or  with  the  Seren  Wise  Men  and  their 
authoritative  aphorisms,  which  formed  the  glory,  and  mat^«d  the 
limit,  of  the  preceding  century.  In  place  of  unexpanded  results, 
or  the  mere  communication  of  single-minded  sentiment,'  we  have 
even  in  iBschylus,  the  earliest  of  the  great  tragedians,  a  large 
latitude  of  dissent  and  debate,  a  shifting  point  of  view,  a  case 
bettor  or  worse,  made  out  for  distinct  and  contending  parties,  and 
a  divination  of  the  future  advent  of  sovereign  and  instructed 
reason.  It  was  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  tragedy  that 
Grecian  literature  passed  into  the  rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  ethical 
apeodation,  which  marked  the  fifth  century  b.o. 

Other  simultaneous  causes,  arising  directly  out  of  the  business 
of  real  life,  contributed  to  the  generation  of  these  same  capae- 
ities  and  studies.  The  Mtii  century  b.c.  is  the  first  eentary  of 
democracy  at  Ath^is,  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere :  moreover,  at  that 
period,  beginning  from  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  Persian  invasions 
of  Greece,  the  political  relations  between  cme  Grecian  city  and 
another  became  more  complicated,  as  well  as  miwe  continnoiis ; 
requiring  a  greater  measure  of  talent  in  the  public  men  who 
managed  them.  Without  some  power  of  persuading  or  oonfbt- 
u^&  —  ^  defending  himself  against  accusation,  or  in  case  of 
need,  accusing  others,  —  no  man  could  possibly  hold  an  ascen- 
dent position.  He  had  probably  not  less  need  of  this  talent  for 
private,  informal,  conversations  to  satisfy  his  own  political  parti- 
sans, than  for  addressing  the  public  assembly  formally  convoked. 
Even  as  commanding  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without  any  laws  of 
war  or  habits  of  professional  discipline,  his  power  of  keefHug  up 
ttie  good-humor,  confidence,  and  prompt  obedience  of  his  men, 
depended  not  a  little  on  his  command  of  speech.^  Nor  was  it 
only  to  the  leaders  in  political  life  that  such  an  accomplishment 
was  indispensable.     In  all  the  democracies,— and  probably  in 

*  See  the  disconne  of  Sokrat6s,  insisting  npon  this  point,  as  part  of  the 
daties  of  a  commander  (Xen.  Mem.  iii,  3, 11). 
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mfeal  gorerniiMats  whieh  were  not  demooraciee,  but  ollgardiiee 
of  im  open  character, —  the  courts  of  justice  were  more  or  less 
nnmerous,  and  the  procedure  oral  and  public :  in  Athens,  espec- 
iidljr,  the  dikasteries — whose  constitution  has  been  explained  in 
a  former  chapter — were  both  very  numerous,  and  paid  for 
attendance.  Everj  dtizen  had  to  go  before  Uiem  in  person, 
wiUiottt  being  able  to  send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  he 
either  required  redress  for  wrong  <^ered  to  himself,  or  was  ao- 
ensed  of  wrong  by  another.^  There  was  no  man,  therefore,  who 
might  not  be  cast  or  condemned,  or  fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with 
right  on  his  side,  unless  he  possessed  some  powers  of  speech  to 
unfold  his  case  to  the  dikasts,  as  well  as  to  confute  the  false- 
hoodfl,  and  disentan^^  the  sophistry,  of  an  opponent.  More- 
over, to  any  man  of  known  family  and  station,  it  would  be  a 
homiliation  hardly  less  painful  than  the  loss  of  the  cause,  to 
stand  before  the  dikastery  with  friends  and  enemies  around  him, 
and  find  himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  a  discourse 
without  halting  or  confusion.  To  meet  such  liabilities,  from 
whidi  no  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  was  exempt,  a  certain  training  in 
^leech  became  not  less  essential  than  a  certain  training  in  arms. 
Without  the  latter,  he  could  not  do  his  duty  as  an  hoplite  in  the 
ranks  for  the  defence  of  his  country ;  without  the  former,  he  could 
not  escape  danger  to  his  fortune  or  honor,  and  humiliation  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends,  if  called  before  a  dikastery,  nor  lend  assist- 
ance to  any  of  those  friends  who  might  be  placed  under  the  like 
necessity. 

Here  then  were  ample  motives,  arising  out  of  practical  pru- 
dence not  less  than  from  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  to  cultivate  the 
power  both  of  continuous  hioangue,  and  of  concise  argumenta- 
tion, or  interrogation  and  reply  :9  motives  for  all,  to  acquire  a 

'  This  necessity  of  some  ihetorical  a4M;omi^8hmeiits,  is  enforced  not  less 
emphatically  by  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  i,  1,  3,)  than  by  KalliWs  in  the  Gor- 
gias  of  Plato,  c  91,  p.  486,  B. 

'  See  the  description  which  Cicero  gives,  of  his  own  laborious  oratorical 
training:  — 

"  Ego  hoc  tempore  omni,  noctes  et  dies,  in  omnium  doctrinarom  medita- 
tione  yersabar.  Eram  com  Stoico  Diodoto,  qui  cum  habitavisset  apud  me 
mecnmque  rixisset,  nuper  est'domi  mess  mortnns.  A  quo  quum  in  aHis 
rebus,  tum  stndiosissime  in  dialectic^  yersabar  ]  qutB  quati  oontratta  ei  attrkia 
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certain  moderate  aptitude  in  tbe  me  of  Uiese  weftpoitt ;  ftr  Oe 
ambitious  few^  to  devote  much  labor  and  to  shine  as  accomplMied 
orators. 

Such  political  and  social  motives,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  though 
acting  very  forcibly  at  Athens,  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Athens,  but  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  especially  in  Sicily,  when  all  the  govenmients 
became  popularized  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty. 
And  it  was  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  that  the  first  individuals  arose^ 
who  acquired  permanent  name  both  in  rhetoric  and  dialectics: 
Empedokl^  of  Agrigentum  in  the  former ;  Zeno  of  Elea,  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter.^ 

Both  these  distinguished  men  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  poli- 
tics, and  both  on  the  popular  side ;  Empedoklds  against  an  oti* 
garchy,  Zeno  against  a  despot  But  both  also  were  yet  molt 
distinguished  as  {>hilosophers,  and  the  dialectical  impulse  in  Zeno^ 
if  not  the  rhetorical  impulse  in  Empedokl^,  came  more  from  hia 
philosophy  than  from  his  politics.  EmpedoklSs  (about  470-440 
B.o.)  appears  to  have  held  intercourse  at  least,  if  not  partial 
communion  of  doctrine,  with  the  dispersed  philosophers  of  the 
Pythagorean  league ;  the  violent  subversion  of  which,  at  Kroton 
and  elsewhere,  I  have  related  in  a  previous  chapter.'  He  con- 
structed a  system  of  physics  and  cosmogony,  distinguished  for 
first  broaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Four  elements,  and  set  forth 
in  a  poem  composed  by  himself:  besides  which  he  seems  to  hare 
had  much  of  the  mystical  tone  and  miraculous  pretensions  of 
Pythagoras;  professing  not  only  to  cure  pestilence  and  other 
distempers,  but  to  teach  how  old  age  mi^t  be  averted  and  the 
dead  raised  from  Hades ;  to  prophesy,  and  to  raise  and  calm  the 
winds  at  his  pleasure.  Gorgias,  his  pupil,  deposed  to  haviag 
been  present  at  the  magical  ceremonies  of  Empedokl§s.3    The 

doquentia  putanda  est ;  sine  qu4  etiam  tu,  Brute,  judicaristi,  te  illam  jnstam 
eloquentiam,  qaam  dicUedicam  dSatatam  esse  putant,  consequi  non  posse. 
Hole  ego  doctori,  et  ejus  artibus  variis  et  multis,  ita  eram  tamen  deditus,  nt 
ab  exercitationibus  oratoriis  nullus  dies  vacaret."  (Cicero,  Brutus,  90,  809.) 

>  Aristotel.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  viii,  67. 

•  See  my  preceding  vol.  iv,  ch.  xxxvii. 
*  Diogen.  Liiert.  viii,  58,  59,  who  gives  a  remarkable  extract  iirom  the 
poem  of  Empedoklte,  attesting  these  large  pretensions. 
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impsemTe^  chaiacter  of  hia  poena  is  sufficieiitly  attested  bj  the 
admiration  of  Lacretiusy^  and  the  rhetoric  ascribed  to  him  may 
have  consisted  mainly  *-  oral  teaching  or  exposition  of  the  same 
doctrines.  Tisias  and  Koraz  of  Syracuse,  who  are  also  men- 
tioned as  the  first  teachers  of  rhetoric,  and  the  first  who  made 
known  any  precepts  aboat  the  rhetorical  practice,  were  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  the  celebrated  Gorgias  was  his  pupiL         * 

The  dialectical  movement  emanated  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophers,  —  Zeno,  and  his  contemporary  the 
Samian  Melissus,  460-440,  —  if  not  from  their  common  teacher 
Parmenides.  Melissus  also,  as  well  as  Zeno  and  Empedokl^ 
was  a  distinguished  citizen  as  well  as  a  philosopher ;  having  been 
in  command  of  the  Samitin  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  having  in  that  capacity  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Athenians. 

All  the  philo^phers  of  the  fiflh  century  B.G.,  prior  to  Sokratds, 
inheriting  from  their  earliest  poetical  predecessors  the  vast  and 
umneasured  problems  which  had  once  been  solved  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  divine  or  superhuman  agents,  contemplated  the  world, 
physical  and  moral,  aU  in  a  mass,  and  applied  their  minds  to  find 
some  nypothesis  which  would  give  them  an  explanation  of  this 
totality,^  or  at  least  appease  curiosity  by  something  which  looked 
like  an  explanation.  What  were  the  elements  out  of  which  sen- 
sible things  were  made  ?  What  was  the  initial  cause  or  princi- 
ple of  those  changes  which  appeared  to  our  senses  ?    What  was 

See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philos.  part  i.  sects.  47,  48,  p.  192 ; 
Starz.  ad  Empedoclis  Frag.  p.  36. 
1  De  Reram  NatnrA,  i,  719. 

'  Some  striking  lines  of  EmpedoUSs  an  pnaexvdd  by  Sextos  Smpirioos, 
adv.  Mathemat  yii,  1 1 5 ;  to  the  effect  that  eveir  individual  man  gets  throogh 
his  short  life,  with  no  more  knowledge  than  is  comprised  in  his  own  slender 
fraction  of  observation  and  experience :  he  struggles  in  vain  to  find  out 
and  explain  the  totality  j  but  neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  reason  can  assist 
him:  — 

na&pov  6k  C«W  afii*>^  f^P^  Mp^wtweCt 
'QKVfiopoi,  KairvQto  SUvv  ap&hrrec,  ankmav 
kitrh  fiovov  ir€t<r^ivTe(,  Ar^  irpoaeKvpaev  Ixoorof 
UavToa*  ^jowofievoi,    Td  Sh  ob%w  iirevx^TOt  tbpOv 
Airrar  o^^  imSepKTd  raff  &vdpdaiv,  oUt'  iiroKOwrr^ 
Olre  v6(i)  irepi^tiirra. 
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dkftdge?— was  it  generation  of  something  integnUy  new  aad 
tetrttctkm  of  something  preexistrat,  ~  or  was  it  a  deoomposltioB 
and  recombination  of  elements  still  continuing.  The  theories  of 
die  various  Ionic  philosophers^  and  of  £mpedokl^  after  them, 
admitting  one,  two,  or  foar  elementary  substances,  with  Friend- 
ship and  Enmity  to  serve  as  causes  of  motion  or  change ;  the 
HmnoBomeries  of  Anaxagoras,  with  Nous,  or  Intelligence,  as  jthe 
stirring  and  regularizing  agent ;  the  atoms  and  void  of  Leuk^ 
pos  and  Demokritos,  all  these  were  different  hypotheses  answer^ 
ing  to  a  similar  vein  of  thought.  All  of  them,  though  ai^suming 
tiiat  the  sensible  appearances  of  things  were  delusive  and  per- 
plexing,  nevertheless,  were  borrowed  more  or  less  directly  from 
some  of  these  appearances,  which  were  employed  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  whole  theory,  and  served  to  render  it  plausible 
when  stated  as  well  as  to  defend  it  against  attack.  But  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Eleatic  school  —  first  Xenophan^  and  after 
him  Parmenid^s—- took  a  distinct  path  of  their  own.  To  find 
tlmt  which  was  real,  and  which  lay  as  it  were  concealed  behind 
or  under  the  delusive  phencnnena  of  sense,  they  had  recourse 
only  to  mental  abstractions.  They  supposed  a  Substaace  or 
Something  not  perceivable  by  sense,  but  only  cogitable  or  con- 
ceivable by  reason ;  a  One  and  All,  continuous  and  finite,  whiA 
was  not  <mly  real  and  self-existent,  but  was  the  only  reality ; 
eternal,  imniovable,  and  unchangeable,  and  the  only  matter  know- 
able.  The  phenomena  of  sense,  which  began  and  ended  one 
after  the  other,  they  thought,  were  essentially  delusive,  uncertain, 
contradictoiy  among  themselves,  and  open  to  endless  diversity 
of  opinion.^  Upon  these,  nevertheless,  they  announced  an  opin- 
ion s  adopting  two  ekments,  heat  and  cold,  or  light  and  darkness. 
Paxtnenidto  set  forth  this  doctrine  of  the  One  and  All  in  a 
poem,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments  now  remain,  so  that  we 
understand  very  imperfectly  the  positive  arguments  employed  to 
recommend  it.    The  matter  of  truth  and  knowledge,  such  as  he 


'  See  PaAnenidis  Fragmenta,  ed.  Karsten,  v,  SO,  55,  60:  also  the  Disser 
t  tation  annexed  by  Kawten,  sects.  8,  4,  p.  148,  «cy. ;  sect.  19,  p.  221,  seq. 
■     Compare  also  MnlUich's  edition  of  the  same  FragiMntB,  annexed  to  his 

edition  of  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  De  Melisso,  Xenophane,  et  GoigiA, 

p.  144. 
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,  wtt  Altogeibiv  rMorad  fimft  tbe  mum  Middl- 
fMted  <^  seasible  pn^fiMtieS)  00  «  to  bo  MooeiTed  oolj'  M  tm 
Bns  Batiotiis,  and  dMctibed  and  diMoased  onijiii  the  mosl  gen* 
era!  wordfi  of  the  langoage*  Hie  expMitkni  giTen  by  Permaiiidde 
in  Ids  poem,!  though  oompUmeDted  by  Fkto,  wm  Tehesienlly 
OMtiorertod  by^othen,  who  dednoed  from  it  many  ooiiUr*dietioM 
mi  idysaidiliefi.  As  a  part  of  his  mfiy,  and  doafodeM  the  strong* 
est  part,  F)arm^ud§8  retorted  apon  hb  advennnM;  an  cTWiple 
Mlowed  by  his  papil  Zeoo  with  still  greater  acutenew  and  sn^ 
eess.  Those  who  controverted  his  ontological  theory,  that  the 
red,  nltra-'phenomenal  sobstanoe  was  One,  affirmed  it  to  be 
sot  One,  but  Many ;  divisible,  movable,  changeable,  etc*  Zeae 
sitadced  diis  latter  theory,  and  proved  that  it  led  to  oontradio* 
ticms  and  absurdities  still  greater  than  those  invoiTted  in  the 
proposition  of  Pamieaidds.^  He  impugned  the  tMtimony  oE  sease^ 
affirming  that  it  farnished  premisM  for  oonduskms  which  con* 
tradicted  each  other,  and  that  it  was  unw<Mthy  of  tnist*9  Farmen- 
idSs^  bad  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  real  diange 
either  of  place  or  color:  Zeno  maintained  change  of  place,  or 
laolicHi,  to  be  impossible  and  self-contradictory;  propounding 
many  logical  difficolHes,  derived  frmn  the  infinite  divisibili^  of 
matter,  against  some  (#the  most  obvious  affiraMtioas  respeoting 
sensible  phenomena.  Melissus  appears  to  have  argued  in  a  vdn 
similar  to  that  of  Zeno,  though  with  much  less  acuteness ;  demcm- 
strating  indirectly  the  doc|^e  of  Parmenid§8,  by  deducing  im* 
possible  infoenoM  fhim  the  contrary  hypothesis.^ 

*  Flato,  Parraenides,  p.  128,  B.  -tri)  ^v  (ParmenidSs)  ydp  tv  role  iroifi- 
ftoffiv  iv  (pyc  elvai  rh  ttcv,  kqI  tovtuv  rsKfi^pia  irapexeic  KaX&g  re  Kal  e^,  etc. 

'See  the  remaitable  passage  in  the  Parmenid^s  of  Plato,  p.  128,  B,  C,  D. 

^EotI  dk  TO  ye  dA^i^fC  f^o^eia  r«f  ravra  rd  ypafifiara  r^  TtapftevViw 
Aoy^  Trpdf  rot)f  imxeipovvrac  avTdv.KafKf>delVy  df  el  iv  iurif  voXXa  Ka2  yeXota 
ovfifiaivei  irdaxeiv  t^  Xoyc,)  Kal  hvavria  air^.  ^A.vTi2.eyei  6^  oiw  tovto  rb 
ypofifia  irpb^  T(n>{  T(k  iroXXii  Xeyovrac^  Kal  avTaTroSiSuai  ravra  Kal 
vXeiitf  Tovro  povXofievov  dtf^xniVj  6c  Sri  yeXoiorepa  iraaxoi  hv 
airtip  ^  ino^eci^ — ^  el  TroAAd  iariv  —  ^  ^  ro^  Sv  elvat, 
el  rig  Ikqv&c  ive^ioi, 

'  Plato,  Phfedros,  o.  44,  p.  261,  D.  See  the  citations  in  Brandis,  Gesch. 
der  6r.  Bom.  Philosophie,  part  i,  p.  417,  aeq. 

*  Parmenid.  Fragm.  y,  101,  ed.  Mallach. 

*  See  the  Fragments  of  Melissus  collected  by  Mnllach,  in  his  publication 
cited  in  a  previoas  note,  p.  81,  aeq. 
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ZeDo  poUkhad  atraalue  tooMoirtMii  IheliMfliAAbov^  toeriMi 
wbieh  he  also  of^i^d  by  peraooal  oimvevBtttioQt  and  discossioii^ 
in  a  manner  doabtleas  far  more  effkatekma  tftan  hk  writu^ ;  the 
ond  teaching  of  these  earij  phiksofdiecB  beiog  their  really  im» 
presme  manifestation.  His  subtle  dialectic  aigpiments  were  not 
only  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  f^losophers  of  antiquity,  in  oob- 
ftiting  them  more  or  less  successlullyy  but  have  even  descended 
to  modern  times  as  a  fire  not  yet  extingui^ed.^  The  great  effeet 
produced  among  the  speculative  minds  of  Greece  by  his  writing 
and  ccmversation,  is  attested  both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He 
Tistted  Athmis,  gave  instruction  to  some  eminent  Athenians,  for 
hi^  pay,  and  is  said  to  have  conversed  both  with  FenklSs 
and  with  Sokratds,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  very  yoong ; 
probaUy  between  450-440  B.as 

— ■         ■    ,      ,     ...  y  .   I    ■  ■ ,-,,.,  , ,.p,-        ,.   ,.    -  ..       ^ 

>  The  reader  will  see  this  in  Bayle't  jDictkmary,  artide,  Zeao  of  laea. 

Sunpliciiis  (in  his  commentaiy  on  Aristot  Physic,  p.  255)  says  that  Zeno 
first  composed  written  dialogues,  which  cannot  be  believed  without  more 
certain  evidence.  He  also  particnlarizes  a  puzzling  question  addressed  by 
Zeno  to  Protagoras.  See  Brandis,  Glesch.  der  Oriech.  B5m.  Fliilos.  i,  p. 
409.  Zeno  ISuw  fth>  Mhf  k^e&ero  (sc.  irep2  r&i>  Tfomttv  *),  dStj^nvp^ffr  dk 
irepi  TovTuv  iftl  irAeTov.    Hatarch.  ap.  Eiiseliiiim,  Firepar.  fivaageL  i,  83,  J>. 

'Gcm^are  Pfaitareh,  PerikISs,  c.  3:  Plato,  PaimenidSs,  pp.  126,  127; 
Plato,  Alkibiad.  i,  ch.  14,  p.  119,  A. 

That  Sokrat^s  had  in  his  youth  conversed  with  Parmenid^,  when  the 
latter  was  an  old  man,  is  stated  by  Plato  more  than  once,  over  and  above  his 
dialogue  called  Parmenid6s,  which  professes  to  give  a  conversation  betWMn 
the  two,  as  well  as  with  Zeno.  I  agree  with  Mr.  I^mes  Ointon,  Brandis, 
and  Earsten,  in  thinking  that  this  Is  better  evidence,  abont  the  date  of  Paf- 
menid^  than  anv  of  the  vague  indications  which  appear  to  contradict  it,  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  elsewhere.  But  it  will  be  hardly  proper  to  place  the 
conversation  between  Parmenides  and  SokratSs  —  as  Mr.  Clinton  places 
it,  Fast.  H.  vol.  ii,  App.  c.  21,  p.  364  —  at  a  time  when  Sokratds  was  obIj 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  ideas  which  the  ancients  had  abont  yooMd 
propriety,  would  not  permit  him  to  take  part  in  conversation  with  an  emi- 
nent philosopher  at  so  early  an  age  as  fifteen,  when  he  would  not  yet  bo 
entered  on  the  roll  of  citizens,  or  be  qualified  for  the  smallest  ftinction, 
military  or  civil.  I  cannot  but  think  liiat  Sokratds  mast  have  been  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  thus  conversed  -mdi.  Parmenides. 

SokratSs  was  bom  in  469  B.C.  (perhaps  468  b.c.)  ;  he  would  therefore  be 
twenty  years  of  age  in  449 :  assuming  tiie  visit  of  ParmoiidSs  to  Athena  to 
have  been  in  448  b.c.,  since  he  was  then  sixty-five  years  of  age,  he  woold  be 
bom  in  513  B.o.    It  is  objected  that,  if  this  date  be  admitted,  Parmenldte 
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As  appearftnoe  ocmstiliitoB  a  ranaifaMft  emln  Gmoiaa  pldo»- 
tffhj^  because  lie  first  Immght  oat  the  extmotdasmry  aggressive  er 
n^atlTe  feroe  of  the  dialeotio  method.  Ln  this  diseassMm  M- 
speoting  the  One  and  the  Hany,  podtire  groands  on  either  Me 
were  alike  soanty :  eac^  P^rty  httd  to  set  forth  the  oontradietioos 
•  dedneible  froiA  the  qpponte  hypo^esk,  and  Zeno  pixifessed  to 
show  that  those  of  his  opponents  were  the  more  flagrant  We 
thus  see  that,  along  with  the  methodized  qnestimi  and  answer,  or 
difdectic  method,  em^oyed  ftom  henceforward  more  and  more  in 
philosophloal  inquiries,  comes  oot  at  the  same  time  the  negative 
tendency,  the  probing,  testing,  and  scmtinizing  force,  of  Greoiaii 
speculation.  The  negative  side  of  Gredan  speoolatieii  stanb 
quite  as  {Nrominently  marked,  and  occupies  as  large  a  maasiire  ef 
the  intellectual  force  of  their  philosophers,  as  the  positive  sida>  i 
It  is  not  simply  to  arrive  at  a  oondusion,  sustained  by  a  certain 
measure  of  plaasiMe  premise,— and  then  to  prodaim  it  as  an 
authoritative  dogma,  silendng  or  disparaging  all  d>jectors,  — that 
Gredan  speculation  aspires.  To  unmask  not  only  positive  fidse* 
hood,  but  even  affirmation  without  evidence,  exaggerated  confi- 
dence in  what  was  only  doubtful,  and  show  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality;  to  loc^  at  a  problem  on  all  sides,  and  set  fytih  all  the 
difficulties  attending  its  8oluti<»,  to  take  account  of  deductibni 
from  the  affirmative  evidence,  even  in  the  case  of  conclusions 
accepted  as  true  upon  the  balance,  all  this  will  be  found  pervad- 
ing the  march  of  their  greatest  thinkers.  As  a  condition  of  all 
progre^ive  philosophy,  it  is  not  less  essential  that  the  grounds  of 
legation  should  be  freely  exposed,  than  the  grounds  of  affirma* 
tion.  We  shall  find  the  two  going  hand  in  hand,  and  the  nega- 
tive vein,  indeed,  the  more  impressive  and  characteristic  of  the 
two,  from  Zeno  downwards  in  our  history.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
memoranda  illustrative  of  Grecian  dialectics, — ^^the  sentences  in 
which  Plato  represents  Parmenid^s  and  Zeno  as  bequeathing 
their  mantle  to  the  youthful  Sokrat^s,  and  giving  him  precepts 
for  successfully  prosecuting  those  researches  which  his  marked 
inquisitive  impulse  promised, — this  large  and  comprehensive 

conld  not  hare  been  a  pnpil  c^Xenophan^:  we  t^onid  thus  be  ccHnpetled 
to  admit,  which  perhaps  is  the  tmth,  that  he  learned  the  doctrine  of  Xeoo- 
^phaaSs  at  second-hand. 

15* 
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pebt  of  view  ia  ea^hataoallj  iaenlcttlecL  He  Is  a^faMmishot  to 
iet  befofe  him  both  sides  of  every  hypol&0sisy  aad  to  foUow  mA 
both  the  n^aftive  and  the  affiiraattTe  ehains  of  «rgmne»t  w)th 
ei|iial  peffseTexanoe  and  eqoal  freedom  of  scradiij;  neithar 
daunted  by  the  advene  opinions  aronnd  him,  nor  deterred  by 
metffs  against  wasting  time  in  fruitless  ti^k ;  since  the  multitude  , 
are  igmmmt  that  without  thus  travelling  round  all  sides  of  a 
f^estton,  no  assured  comprehension  of  the  truth  is  attainable.^ 

We  thus  find  ourselves,  from  the  year  450  b.c.,  downwards,  in 
preseaee  of  two  important  classes  of  men  in  Greece,  unknown  to 
ScdoB  ot  even  to  Kleisthenes,  the  Rhetoricians,  and  the  Dialecli* 
oians ;  for  whom,  as  has  been  shown,  the  ground  had  been  grad* 
ually  prepared  by  the  politics,  the  poetry,  and  the  speculation,  of 
the  preceding  period. 

Both  these  two  novelties — like  the  poetry  and  other  aoeom* 
pfishments  of  this  memorable  race — grew  up  from  rude  indige* 
nous  b^imiings,  under  native  stimulus  unborrowed  and  unassisted 
hma  without.  The  rhetorical  teaching  was  an  attempt  to  assist 
and  improve  men  in  the  power  of  continuous  speech  as  addressed 
to  assembled  numbers,  such  as  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikes- 
tery ;  it  was  therefore  a  species  of  training  sought  for  by  men  of 
aetive  pursuits  and  ambition,  either  that  they  might  succeed  in 
public  life,  or  that  they  might  maintain  their  rights  and  digaity 

1  Plato,  Paimenid,  pp.  135,  136. 

FanneiudSs  speaks  to  Sokrat^s :  KaX^  fiev  oiv  koI  i^eta,  e^  la^t,  n  ^^» 
^v  dpfj^g  kirl  Toi>g  Xoyovg-  i^Kvaov  Se  aavrdv  Kal  yvfivaaai  fuMov'Std,  t^ 
ioKOVffTjc  axpfi(TTOv  elvai  Kal  Ka2,ovfievric  ^^^  f^  iroXXuv  &6oXeox^€ig^  icK  ^f^ 
v(oc  el  •  el  Sh  ftr^^  ol  dia^ev^erai  fj  a7Jj-&eia.  Tic  ovv  6  rpotro^^  ^dvai  (rdv 
2»4cpar)7),  &  UapfiepiSff^  rns  yvfivcuriac;  0{>rof,  elwelv  {rdv  ilapfievi&iiv) 
ivirep  ffKovaac  Z^vwvof . . .  * .  .Xp^  6e  koX  rode  in  npbc  rovn^  owoiretv,  /ti^ 
fiQvov,  el  itfTiv  iKaoTOv,  iiroTii^efievov,  CKOireiv  rd.  ^t»^ 
fiaivovra  iK  tvc  ijifo^ioeo^ — dX^^  Kal,  el  ft^  eon  rb  aitrd 

TOVTOt  inoTi^eGT^aL  —  el(3ovXeL  /iaXh)v  yvfivaa^^vai 'Ayvoova* 

ydp  ol  iroXXol  bri  &vev  ravrr^c  ^C  ^tH  'iravruv  die^odov  Kot  irXavtjCt  &^vaT9V 
kvTvxwTa  r^  akn^el  vovv  axeiv.  See  also  Plato's  Kratylns,  p.  438,  B,  about 
the  necessity  of  the  inyestigator  looking  both  before  imd  behind  ^•a^ 
vpocou  Kol  biriaao. 

See  also  the  Parmenid6s,  p.  130,  E, — in  which  Sokrat^  is  vanned  re- 
specting the  avi^puvuv  do^a^^  against  enslaving  himself  to  the  opinioiiB  of 
men :  compare  Plato,  Sophistes,  p.  227,  B.  C. 
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tf  ofittBd  bifeie  thj8  ooarft  of  jnitke.  On  the  oter  hand,  tlie 
dialeotic  bnnnees  liad  no  direet  referenoe  to  pobtfc  life,  to  1k& 
jiidicwi  pleckkingi  or  to  anj  aaaembled  large  number.  It  was  a 
dialogue  carried  on  by  two  di^pntitfits,  uaoalfy  before  a  i&w 
beareri^  to  unravel  some  obscarity,  to  rednoe  the  respondent  td 
silence  and  contradiction^  to  exercise  both  parties  in  mastery  of 
the  subject,  or  to  sift  the  consequences  of  some  proUematioai 
assumption.  It  was  spontaneous  conyer8ata(mi  aystematised  and 
turned  into  some  predetermined  channel ;  furnishing  a  stimulus 
to  thought,  and  a  means  of  improvement  not  attainable  in  any 
other  manner ;  furnishing  to  some,  also,  a  source  of  profit  or 
display.  It  opened  a  line  of  smous  intdlectoal  pursuit  to  men 
of  a  speculative  or  inquisitive  turn,  who  were  defidoit  in  voice, 
in  boldness,  in  continuous  memoiy,  for  public  speaking ;  or  who 
desired  to  keep  themselves  ^art  fnmi  the  political  and  judicial 
animosities  of  the  moment. 

Although  there  were  numerous  Athenians,  who  oombkied,  in 
various  proportions,  speculative  with  practical  study,  yet  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  two  veins  of  intellectual  movement — one 
towards  active  public  business,  the  other  towards  enlaiged  opin- 
ions and  grei^r  command  of  speculative  truth,  with  its  evidences 
•—  continued  simultaneous  and  separate.  There  subsisted  between 
them  a  standing  polemical  controversy  and  a  spirit  of  mutual 
detraction.  If  Plato  despised  the  sophists  and  the  rhetors, 
Isokrat§s  thinks  himself  not  less  entitled  to  disparage  those  who 
employed  their  time  in  debating  upon  the  unity  or  plurality  of 
virtue.3  Even  among  different  teachers,  in  the  same  intellectual 
walk,  also,  there  prevailed  but  too  often  an  acrimonious  feeling 
of  personal  rivalry,  which  laid  them  all  so  much  the  more  open 

'  8ee  Aristotel.  De  Sophist.  JBHenchis,  c.  II,  p.  172,  ed.  Bekker;  and  his 
Topica,  ix,  5,  p.  154 ;  where  the  dilFereiit  purposes  of  dialogue  are  ennme^ 
ated  and  distinguished. 

'  See  IsokratSs,  Orat.  x ;  HelensB  Encomium,  sects.  2-7  ;  compare  Orat. 
XT,  De  Pennntatione,  of  the  same  author,  s.  90. 

I  hold  it  for  certain,  that  the  first  of  these  passages  is  intended  as  a 
criticism  upon  the  Platonic  dialogues  (as  in  Or.  v,  ad  Philip,  s.  84),  prob- 
ably the  second  passage  also.  Isokratds,  evidently  a  cautious  and  timid 
man,  aroids  mentiomng  the  names  of  contemporaries,  that  he  may  proToke 
the  less  animosity. 


ov 


to  MMnk  batx  Am  oonmoii  tmmj  of  d  meatel  pvogreMi  « 
iMing  of  jeakns  ignonakee,  stalaoDftiy  or  wittfoU j  retrospeetiTe, 
of  no  meao  force  at  Athens,  as  in  oTery  other  sodetj,  and  of 
ooorse  Mended  at  Athens  with  the  indigenous  demoeratical  senti- 
«ent.  This  latter  sentiment  ^  of  antipathy  to  novr  ideas,  and 
mtm  mfflital  aeoomplishments,  has  been  raised  into  &ctitioQS 
inportance  foj  the  oomic  genius  of  Aristophanes,  whose  point  of 
tiew  modran  authors  have  too  often  accepted;  thus  allowing 
some  €i  the  worst  feelings  of  Grecian  antiquity  to  influence  their 
manner  of  conceiving  the  facts.  Moreover,  they  have  rarely 
made  ai^  allowance  for  that  force  of  literary  and  philoeoplncal 
anli|)athy,  which  was  no  lees  real  and  constant  at  Athens  than 
the  polkical ;  and  which  made  the  different  literary  classes  or 
individuals  perpetually  unjust  one  towards  another.^  It  was  the 
blessing  and  the  glory  of  Athens,  that  every  man  could  ^peak 
oat  his  sentiments  and  his  criticisms  with  a  freedom  unparallded 
in  the  andent  woiid,  and  hardly  paralleled  even  in  the  modem, 
in  winch  a  vast  body  of  diisent  both  is,  and  always  has  been, 
oondonned  to  abs<date  silence.  But  this  known  latitude  of 
censure  oaght  to  have  imposed  on  modem  authors  a  peremptoiy 

'  Xflolomtis  aUndea  much  to  this  sentiment,  and  to  the  men  who  locriced 
upon  gymnastic  tnuning  with  greater  favor  than  upon  philosophy,  in  the 
Orat.  XV,  De  Permutatione,  s.  267,  et  seq.  A  large  portion  of  this  oration 
is  in  fiict  a  reply  to  accnsations,  the  same  as  those  preferred  against  mental 
ooltiratiott  by  the  ^Uatoc  ASyoc  In  the  Nnbes  of  Aristophante,  947,  seq. ; 
fiiTOxite  topics  in  the  months  of  the  pngiUsts  ^  with  smashed  ears.*'  (Plsto, 
Goigias,  c.  71,  p.  515,  E ;  rwv  tH  &Ta  Kareayontv,) 

'  There  is  bnt  too  much  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  such  jealousies 
and  antipathies  during  the  times  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Isokrates*,  see 
Stahr's  Aristotelia,  ch.  iii,  vol.  i,  pp.  37,  68. 

Aristotle  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  success  of  Isokratds,  and  was  him- 
self much  assailed  by  pupils  of  the  latter,  Kephisoddms  and  others,  as  well 
as  by  Diknarchus,  Bubulidds,  and  a  numerous  host  of  writers  in  ^e  same 
tone :  (rrpardv  o\ov  rOv  km^^efievov  ^kpiaroTeXu ;  see  the  fragments  of 
DiksBarchus,  vol.  ii,  p.  225,  ed.  Didot  "De  ingenio  ejus  (observes 
Cicero,  in  reference  to  Epicurus,  de  Finibus,  ii,  25,  80)  in  his  disputationi* 
bus,  non  de  moribns,  qu»ritur.  Sit  ista  in  Gnecorum  levitate  perversitas, 
qui  maiedictis  insectantur  eos,  a  quibus  de  veritate  dissentiunt*'  This  is 
a  taint  no  way  peculiar  to  Grecian  philosophical  oontroveisy ;  but  it  has 
nowhere  been  more  infections  than  among  tiie  Greeks,  and  modem  histo* 
tians  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against  it. 
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necessitjr  of  not  accq>ting  in^Hcttlj  Ab  eauwe  of  mj  eat, 
where  the  party  inculpstod  hai  loft  no  dafenea ;  at  tlia  wwf 
least,  of  oonstruing  the  censure  strictly,  and  allowiag  £ar  tte 
point  of  view  from  which  it  proceeds.  From  inattention  to  tUi 
necessity,  ahnost  all  the  things  and  persons  of  Grecian  lattagf 
are  presented  to  us  on  their  bad  side ;  the  libels  of  AristophaalSy 
the  sneers  of  Plato  and  Xeno|rfion,  even  the  interested  generali- 
ties of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  before  tiie  dikastery^  are  received 
with  little  cross-examination  as  authentic  materials  for  history. 

If  ever  there  was  need  to  invoke  this  ri^*e  sentiment  of  eaador, 
it  is  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  persons  calM 
sophists,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appear  as  of  note ;  the  poeti- 
cal teachers  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  misconceived  as  wall  as 
misesteemed. 

The  primitive  education  at  Athens  consisted  of  two  branches ; 
gymnastics,  for  the  body ;  music,  for  the  mind*  The  word  rmmc 
is  not  to  be  judged  according  to  the  limited  signification  wUcb  it 
now  bears.  It  comprehended,  from  the  beginning,  eyerythiiig 
appertaining  to  the  province  of  the  Nine  Muses;  not  mfcdjr 
iMffning  the  use  of  the  lyre,  or  how  to  bear  part  in  a  chorus ;  but 
also  the  hearing,  learning,  and  repeating,  of  poetical  composi- 
tions, as  well  as  Uie  practice  of  exact  and  elegant  (MXNinBciaiion ; 
whidi  latter  accomplishment,  in  a  language  like  the  Greek,  with 
long  words,  measured  syllables,  and  great  diversity  of  accentua- 
tion between  one  word  and  another,  must  have  been  &r  more 
difficult  to  acquire  than  it  is  in  any  modem  European  language. 
As  the  range  of  ideas  enlarged,  so  the  words  music  and  mnsioal 
teachers  acquired  an  expanded  meaning,  so  as  to  comprehend 
matter  of  instruction  at  once  ampler  and  more  diversified-  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  at  Athens,  there  came  thus 
to  be  found,  among  the  musical  teachers,  men  of  the  jnost  distin- 
guished abilities  and  eminence ;  masters  of  all  the  learning  and 
accomplishments  of  the  age,  teaching  what  was  known  of  astron- 
omy, geography,  and  physics,  and  capable  of  holding  dialectical 
discussions  with  their  pupils,  upon  all  the  various  problems  then 
afloat  among  intellectual  men.  Of  this  character  were  Lamprus, 
AgathoklSs,  Pythokleid§s,  Damon,  etc.  The  two  latter  were  i»- 
structors  o£  Perikl&i ;  and  Damon  was  even  rendered  so  unpopular 
at  Athens,  partly  by  his  huge  and  free  specuhitions,  partly 
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tfaroogh  the  poHtical  enemies  of  bis  great  pupil,  tliat  he  was 
oetradzed,  or  at  least  sentenced  to  bamshmenti  Sach  men  were 
eompetent  companions  for  Anaxagoras  and  Zeno,  and  employed 
la  part  on  the  same  studies ;  the  field  of  acquired  knowledge 
being  not  then  large  enough  to  be  divided  into  separate,  exclusive 
oompartments.  While  £uripid§s  frequented  the  company,  and 
moqaainted  himself  with  the  opinions,  of  Anaxagoras,  Ion  of 
Chios,  his  rival  as  a  tragic  poet,  as  well  as  the  friend  of  Kimon, 
bestowed  so  much  thought  upon  physical  subjects,  as  then  con- 
eeived,  that  he  set  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  propounding  the  doc- 
trine of  three  elements  in  nature ;  ^  air,  fire,  and  earth. 

Now  such  musical  teachers  as  Damon  and  the  others  above 
mentioned,  were  sophists,  not  merely  in  the  natural  and  proper 
Greek  sense  of  that  word,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the 
fflpecial  and  restricted  meaning  which  Plato  afleirwards  thought 
r  to  confer  upon  it.3  A  sophist,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
ord,  was  a  wise  man,  a  clever  man ;  one  who  stood  prominently 
fore  the  public  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent  of  some 
id.     Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  both  called  sophists ; 


*  See  Plato  (Ftotogoras,  c.  8,  p.  316,  D.;  Laches,  c.  3,  p.  180,  D^*  Menez- 
enus,  c  3,  p.  236,  A ;  Alkibiad.  i,  c.  14,  p.  118,  C);  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c.  4. 

Periklds  had  gone  through  dialectic  practice  in  his  youth  (Xenoph.  Me- 
mor.  i,  2, 46). 

■  Isokratds,  Or.  xv,  De  Permutat.  sect.  287. 

Ck>mpare  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Or.  Bom.  Philosophie,  part  i,  sect.  48,  p. 
196. 

*  Isokratda  calls  both  Anaxagoras  and  Damon,  sophists  (Or.  xt,  DePenn. 
sect  251),  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  4.  'O  dh  Aofwv  huev,  axpoi  ^  ffo^i<n^c, 
KaraSvetr^tu  fuv  etc  rd  r^f  fiovaiKvc  bvofw^  imKpvwTo/ievoc  vpbg  Toi>c  rroXXoOf 
ri^  SetvoTtiTO, 

So  Protagoras  too  (in  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Plato,  Ph)tag.  c. 
6,  p.  316)  says,  very  truly,  that  there  had  been  sophists  from  the  earliest 
ttmes  of  Greece.  But  he  says  also,  what  Plutarch  says  in  the  citation  just 
above,  that  these  earlier  men  refused,  intentionally  and  deliberately,  to  call 
themselves  sophists,  for  fear  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  name ;  and  that 
he,  Protagoras,  was  the  first  person  to  call  himself  openly  a  sophist. 

The  denomination  by  which  a  man  is  known,  however,  seldom  depends 
vpon  himself,  but  upon  the  general  public,  and  upon  his  critics,  friendly  or 
hostile.  The  unMendly  spirit  of  Plato  did  much  more  to  attach  the  title 
of  sophists  specially  to  these  teachers,  than  any  assumption  of  their  own. 
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.  IluimjTafl  the  skilful  bard,  u  called  a  sophist:  ^  Sokiat£«  is  bo 

denominated,  not  merelj  by  AristophanSs,  but  by  .^schinSs:' 
Aristotle  himself  calls  Aristippus,  and  Xenopbon  calls  Antistfae- 
nes,  both  of  them  disciples  of  SokiatSs,  by  that  name  :^  Xenophoii,^ 
in  describing  a  collection  of  instructive  books,  calls  them  ^  the 
writings  of  the  old  poets  and  sophists,"  meaning  by  the  latter 
word  prose-writers  generally :  Plato  is  alluded  to  as  a  sophist, 
even  by  Isokrat^ :  ^  Isokrat^  himself  was  harshly  criticized  as 
a  sophist,  and  defends  both  himself  and  his  profession :  lastl^i 
Timon,  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Fyrrho,  about  300-280  B.o^ 
who  bitterly  satirized  all  the  philosophers,  designated  them  aU, 
including  Plato  and  Aristotle,  by  the  general  name  q£  sopbiftts** 

'  Herodot.  i,  29 ;  ii,  49 ;  iv,  95.    Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  contemporary  of 

Herodotus,  called  the  Ionic  philosophers  or  physiologists  by  the  name 

sophists:  see  Bnmdis,  GesohicL  d«r  Grieeh.  Bdm.  Philosoph.  c.  Ivii,  Hole 

0.    About  Thamyras,  see  Welcke^,  Grieeh.  Tragod^  SophoU^  p.  4S1 :  -* 

£2r'  oiv  ao^uniic  KoXd.  noQanaiuv  x^^^  ^tc. 

The  comic  poet  Kratinus  called  all  the  poets,  including  Homer  and  He- 
siod,  ow^LOToi :  see  the  Fragments  of  his  drama  ^Apxi^x^^  li^  Meineke, 
Fkagm.  Oomicor.  Gnecor.  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 

*  ^schinds  cont  Timarch.  c.  34.  JEsehin^s  calls  Demosthenfis  sJso  a 
sophist,  c.  27. 

We  see  plainly  from  the  terms  in  Plato's  Politiciu,  c  38,  p.  299,  B : 
fi€TeG>p6XoyoVf  h&ciktaxiifv  riva  oo^ktti^,  that  both  SokratSs  and  Plato  him- 
self were  designated  as  sophists  by  the  Athenian  public. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii,  2,  p.  996  ;  Xenophon,  Sympos.  ir,  1. 

Aiistippos  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Sokimtis  wh» 
took  money  for  instmetion  (Diogen.  LaOrt  ii,  65). 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.iy,  2,  1.  ypafiftara  noXXii  awetXeyfiivov  noitirCav  re  koI 

tJO<piaTUV  TUV  ev60KLfiiJTdT<JV 

The  word  ao^iaruv  is  here  used  just  in  the  same  sense  as  roi)r  ^aavpovf 
tQv  it  a  "k  a  I  ao^Qv  &vdpiiv^  o€c  kxeZvot  xareXtTrov  h  ffi^^oic  ypa^avreCj 
etc.  (Memor.  i,  6, 14.)  It  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in  another  passage  (i, 
1, 11 ),  to  signify  teachers  who  gave  instruction  on  physical  and  astronomi- 
cal subjects,  which  SokratSs  and  Xenophon  both  disapproved. 

^  IsokratSs,  Orat.  t,  ad  Phitipp.  sect.  14 :  see  Heindorf  s  note  on  tlie 
Euthydemus  of  Plato,  p.  305,  C.  sect.  79. 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  ix,  66.  '  Eairere  vvv  /wt,  6aoi  iroXvirpdyftovif  kere  ao- 
^larai  (Diogen.  Laert.  viii,  74). 

Demetrius  of  Troezen  numbered  Smpedokl^  as  a  sophist.  Isokratte 
speaks  of  Empedokl^,  Ion,  AlkmsBon,  Parmenid^s,  Melissns,  Gorgias,  all 
as  ol  nakaiol  ao^ioTal ;  all  as  haying  taught  different  ntfurrdXoyia/Q  about 
the  elements  of  the  physical  world  (Isok.  de  Permut.  sect  238). 
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In  ^18  large  and  compiehensiYe  seme  the  word  was  originalljr  * 
used,  and  always  continued  to  be  so  understood  among  tlie 
I  general  public.    But  along  with  this  idea,  the  title  sophist  also 
I  carried  with  it  or  connoted  a  certain  invidious  feeling.    The  nat- 
ural temper  of  a  people  generally  ignorant  towards  superior  in* 
tellect, — the  same  temper  which  led  to  those  charges  of  magic 
ISO  fluent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  —  appears  to  be  a  union  of 
'^admiratimi  with  something  of  an  unfavorable  sentiment ;  ^  dislike, 
or  apprehension,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  where  the  latter 
element  has  become  neutralized  by  habitual  respect  for  an  estab- 
lished profession  or  station :  at  any  rate,  the  unfriendly  sentiment 
is  so  often  intended,  that  a  substantive  word,  in  which  it  is  implied 
without  the  necessity  of  any  annexed  predicate,  is  soon  foond 
convenient.    Timon,  who  hated  the  philosophers,  thus  Ibund  the 
w«rd  sophist  exactly  suitable,  in  sftntimant  as  well  as  meanings 
to  tais  purpose  in  addressing  theitu 

Now  when  (in  the  period  sncoeeding  450  b.c.)  the  rhetorical 
and  musical  teachers  came  to  stand  before  the  public  at  Athene 
in  such  increased  eminence,  they  of  course,  as  well  as  other  men 
inMileetiially  celebrated,  became  designated  by  the  ^propriate 
name  of  sophists.  But  there  was  one  characteristic  peculiar  to 
themselves,  whereby  they  drew  upon  themselves  a  double  meas- 
ure of  that  invidious  sentiment  which  lay  wrapped  up  in  the 
name.  They  taught  for  pay :  of  course,  therefore,  the  most 
flOBOAeiit  among  them  taught  only  the  rich,  and  earned  large 
sums;  a  fact  naturally  provocative  of  envy,  to  some  extent, 
among  the  many  who  benefited  nothing  by  them,  but  still  more 
among  the  inferior  members  of  their  own  profession.  But  even 
great  minds,  like  Sokrat^s  and  Plato,  though  much  superior  to 
any  such  envy,  cherished  in  that  age  a  genuine  and  vehement 
repugnance  against  receiving  pay  for  teaching.    We  read  in  Xen- 

1  Earip.  Med.  289 :  — 

IZoidaf  irepiaaac  USidoffKec^ai  <7o0ovf. 

Movw  irpbf  iuJTiiv  dX^vovai  dvafuvff. 
The  words  6  leeptavQf  ao^  seem  to  conrej  the  same  nninendly  se&ti' 
ment  as  the  word  eo^t/ar^^. 
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ogboa,^  that  Sokntte  oonaiderad  sueh  a  tMogain  aa  ootiiiag  leaa 
than  servitude,  robbing  the  teadier  of  all  free  choioe  as  to  persona 
or  proceeding;  and  that  he  assimilated  the  relation  between 
teadier  and  pnpil  to  that  betwemi  two  lovers  or  two  inttniate 
friends ;  which  was  thorougfaty  dishonored,  robbed  of  its  cham 
and  reciprodtj,  and  i»evented  from  bringing  about  its  legitimate 
reward  of  attachment  and  devotion,  bj  the  intervention  of  m<NEkey 
payment.  However  little  in  harmony  with  modem  ideas,  such 
was  the  consdentioos  sentiment  of  Sokrates  and  Plato;  who 
therefore  considered  the  name  sophists,  denoting  intellectual 
celebrity  combined  with  an  odious  association,  as  preeminently 
suitable  to  the  leading  teachers  for  pay.  The  ^lendid  genius, 
the  lasting  influence,  and  the  reiterated  polemics,  of  Plato,  haye 
stamped  it  upon  the  men  against  whom  he  wrote  as  if  it  weie 
their  recognized,  legitimate,  and  peculiar  designation :  thou^  it 
is  certain,  that  if,  in  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  any 
Athenian  had  been  asked,  ^  Who  are  the  principal  sophists  in 
your  city  ?  "  he  would  have  named  Sokrat^  among  the  first ;  for 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  2,  6.  In  another  passage,  the  aophitit  AnAjhtm^' 
whether  tibis  is  the  celebrated  Antiphon  of  the  deme  Bhanums,  U  unoertain ; 
the  commentators  lean  to  the  negative  —  is  described  as  conversing  with 
SokratSs,  and  saying  that  SokratSs  of  coarse  mast  imagine  his  own  conver- 
sation  to  be  worth  nothing,  since  he  asked  no  price  from  his  scholars.  To 
which  Sokrat^  replies :  — 

""Q  ^AvTi^Cwi  Trap'  vfuv  vofjuCerai^  r^v  &pav  Koi  t^  vo^iav  dfiotof  ftk» 
KoKbv^  d/ioio^  6e  aloxpbv^  dian^ea&ai  elvat,  Ti^v  re  ydp  &pav,  idv  iU»  Ttf 
apyvpiov  in^?.y  r^  jSov^ofiev^,  nopvov  airbv  airoKoXovaiv  id,v  6i  rif ,  bv  &v  yv& 
KtOiov  re  K&ya&bv  ipaffrifv  bpTa,  tovtov  ^iXov  iavrQ  ttoi^tcu,  au^pova  vofti- 
^ofiev.  Kal  t^v  ao^iav  dtaaitroc  Toi)g fikv  a p y v p i o v  r^  fiovXofiev^ 
•xo2,ovvTa(^  ao^  LOThg  &aizep  no pvovg  anoKaTiovciv  bang  <J^, 
w  hv  yv<p  eix^vd  bvra,  dtdaatuiv  5,  tl  bv  I^XV  ^yO'^^t  <l>iXov  irotetrcUf  TOt^TOV 
vofti^oftevt  a  r^  Ko^t  K&ya^^  iro^ry  irpoa^Kei,  ravra  notelv  (Xenoph.  Me- 
mor. i,  6,  13). 

As  an  evidence  of  the  manners  and  sentiment  of  the  age,  this  passage  is 
extremely  remarkable.  Yarioas  parts  of  the  oration  of  ^schinds  against 
Timarchns,  and  the  Symposion  of  Plato,  pp.  217,  218,  both  receive  and 
give  light  to  it. 

Among  the  nunerons  passages  in  which  Plato  expresses  his  dislike  and 
contempt  of  teaching  for  money,  see  his  Sophistes,  c.  9,  p.  223.    Plato, 
indeed,  thought  that  it  was  unworthy  of  avirtnoos  man  to  aceept  salaiy  for 
the  discharge  of  any  public  duty:  see  the  Bepublic,  i,  19,  p.  347. 
VOL.  vni.  28oc. 
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Seikmt^  was  at  once  emlnefit  as  an  intellectnal  teacher  and  peN 
sonalty  nnpopnlar,  not  becaose  h«  receiTed  pay>  but  on  otbear 
grounds,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed  t  and  this  was  the  precise 
combination  of  qualities  which  the  general  public  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  a  sophist.  Moreover,  Plato  not  only  stole  the  name 
out  of  general  circulation,  in  order  to  fasten  it  specially  upon  his 
opponents,  the  paid  teachers,  but  also  connected  with  it  express 
^screditable  attributes,  which  formed  no  part  of  its  primitive 
'and  recognized  meaning,  and  were  altogether  distinct  from, 
though  grafted  upon,  the  vague  sentiment  of  dislike  associate 
with  it.  Aristotle,  following  the  example  of  his  master,  gave  to 
the  word  sophist  a  definition  substantially  the  same  as  that  whicli 
it  bears  in  the  modem  languages :  i  **an  impostrous  pretender  to 
knowledge ;  a  man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceit  and  of  getting  money.**  And  he  did 
J  {his  at  a  time  when  he  himself,  with  his  estimable  contemporary 
•Isolcratds,  were  considered  at  Athens  to  come  under  the  designa- 
tion of  sophists,  and  were  called  so  by  every  one  who  disliked 
either  their  profession  or  their  persons.^ 

Great  thinkers  and  writers,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  fidl 
right  to  define  and  employ  words  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  pro- 
vided they  give  due  notice.    But  it  is  essential  that  the  reader 

*  Aristot  Rhetoric,  i,  1,  4 ;  where  he  explains  the  sophist  to  be  a  person 
who  has  the  same  powers  as  the  dialectician,  but  abases  them  for  a  bad 

purpose:  i>  yitp  aofumKtif  obn  h  r^  dwa/zei^  akV  itf  ry  irpoatpiffei *EKel 

Si,  oofitnif(  fthf,  icar^  r^  irpoaipeaiv,  dtaXeicrfffdf  (9^,  oi  xarh  r^v  'rrpoaipeaiv 
AXXd.  card  ri)v  dhfofitv.  Again,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  de  8o- 
phifiticis  Elenchis :  6  ao^iar^Ci  XpniJUiriarfiQ  dwd  ^ivouhnfc  tTO(l>iac,  dXX*  ofjK 
o^o^f,  etc. 

*  Respecting  Isokrat§s,  see  his  Orat.  xv,  De  Permutatione,  wherein  it  is 
^dent  that  he  was  not  only  ranked  as  a  sophist  by  others,  but  also  consid- 
ered himself  as  such,  though  the  appellation  was  one  which  he  did  not  like. 
'&e  4*onsiden  himself  as  such,  as  well  as  Goi^as :  ol  Ka^ovftevoi  ao^ttrrai; 
sects.  166,  169,  213,  281. 

Respecting  Aristotle,  we  have  only  to  read  not  meraly  the  passage  of 
Timon  cited  in  a  previous  note,  but  also  the  bitter  slander  of  TmuBU 
^Fhig.  70.  ed.  Didot,  Polybius,  xii,  8),  who  called  him  oo^iar^v  h^i* 
:^*^^     fftt)    fitaffTdv    ^rr&pxovroy    Kal  rd  noXvrifitjTov    larpetou 

K^Tor  irpdf  d>,  yturtpiftapYOv,  bfapr^tttVf  hrl  9t6fM  ^p5fuvop  iv  ir8m. 
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didtild  keep  in  mind  tiie  oonseqaeiices  of  snefa  change,  fmd  aoi 
Bdiitake  a  word  used  ia  a  sew  sense  for  a  new  &ct  or  pheopme' 
umi.  The  age  with  which  we  are  now  dealii^y  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  century  bm^  is  oommonlj  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  as  the  age  of  Sokrai§s  and  the  sophists.  The 
sophists  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of  men,  or  sometimes  in 
Ifliiguage  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal  sect,  or  school^  as  if  thej 
then  sprang  up  in  Greece  for  the  first  time;  ostentatious  imposten^ 
flattering  and  duping  the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal  gain ; 
undermining  the  morality  of  Athens,  public  and  private,  and 
encouraging  their  pupils  to  the  unscrupulous  prosecution  of 
ambition  and  cupidity.  They  are  even  affirmed  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  corrupting  the  general  morality,  so  that  Athens  had  become 
miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  compared  with  what  she  was  in  the  time 
of  Miltiad^s  and  Aristeides*  Bokrat^  on  the  contrary,  is 
usually  described  as  a  holy  man  combating  and  exposing  these 
fidse  prophets,  standing  up  as  the  champion  of  morality  against 
their  insidious  artifices.^  Now  though  the  appearance  of  a  man 
so  very  oiiginal  as  SokratSs  was  a  new  fact  o£  unspeakable 
importance,  the  appearance  of  the  sophists  was  no  new  fiict; 
what  was  new  was  the  peculiar  use  of  an  old  word,  which  Plato 
took  out  of  its  usual  meaning,  and  fastened  upon  the  eminent  paid 
teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age. 

The  paid  teachers,  with  whom,  under  the  name  of  The 
Sophists,  he  brings  Sokrat^s  into  controversy,  were  Frota^ras 
of  Abdera,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Folus  of  Agrigentum,  Hippias 
of  Elis,  Prodikus  of  Keoe,  Thrasymachus  of  ChalkMon,  Euthy- 
d^mus  and  Dionysoddrus  of  Chios;  to  whom  Xenophon  adds 
Antiphon  of  Athens.  These  men  —  whom  modem  writers  set 
down  as  the  sophists,  and  denounce  as  the  moM^pestileBfifi^ 
of  their  age  ^—  were  not  distinguished  in  any  marked  or  generic 
way  from  their  predecessors.    Their  vocation  was  to  train  up 

*  In  the  general  point  of  view  here  described,  the  sophists  are  presented 
by  Ritterj  Geschichte  der  Giiech.  FhUosophie,  vol.  i,  book  vi,  chaps.  1*^,  p. 
577,  seq.f  629,  8eq. )  by  Brandis^  Gksch.  der  Gr.  Bom.  Fhilos.  sects,  bcxxiv- 
Ixxxvii,  vol.  i,  p.  516,  9eq, ;  by  2e0er,  Geschichte  der  FhiloBoph.  ii,  pp.  65, 
69, 165,  etc. ;  and,  indeed,  by  almost  all  who  treat  of  tI»Q  sophists. 
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jouth  for  the  datieey  the  pnniiits,  and  the  saocedseSy  of  aotiTe 
/  life,  both  private  and  pablic.  Others  had  done  this  before ;  bat 
;  these  teachers  brought  to  the  task  a  larger  range  of  knowledge 
with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  scientific  and  other  topics;  not 
only  more  impressive  powers  of  composition  and  speech,  serving 
as  a  personal  example  to  the  pnpil,  bat  also  a  comprehension  of 
the  elements  of  good  speaking,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  him 
precepts  conducive  to  thp.t  accomplishment ;  ^  a  considerable 
treasure  of  accumulated  thought  on  moral  and  political  subjects, 
calculated  to  make  their  conversation  very  instructive,  and 
discourse  ready  prepared,  on  general  heads  or  common  places^ 
for  their  pupils  to  learn  by  hearts  But  this,  though  a  veiy 
important  extension,  was  nothing  more  than  an  extension,  differ^ 
ing  merely  in  degree  of  that  which  Damon  and  others  had  done 
before  them.  It  arose  from  the  increased  demand  which  had 
grown  up  among  the  Athenian  youth,  for  a  larger  measure  of 
education  and  other  accomplishments  ;  from  an  elevation  in  the 
standard  of  what  was  required  from  every  man  who  aspired  to 
ooeapy  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Protagoras, 
Gorgias,  and  the  rest,  supplied  this  demand  with  an  ability  and 
success  unknown  before  their  time ;  hence  they  gained  a  dis* 
tinction  such  as  none  of  their  predecessors  had  attaiped,  were 
prized  all  over  Greece,  travelled  from  city  to  dty  with  general 
admiration,  and  obtained  considerable  pay.  While  such  success, 
among  men  personally  strangers  to  them,  attests  unequivocally 
their  talent  and  personal  di^ty,  of  course  it  also  laid  them 
open  to  increased  jealousy,  as  well  from  inferior  teachers  as  from 
the  lovers  of  ignorance  generally:  such  jealousy  manifesting 
itself,  as  I  have  before  explained,  by  a  greater  readiness  to 
stamp  them  with  the  obnoxious  title  of  sophists. 

'^^he^hpstility  of  Plato  against  these  teachers,  —  for  it  is  he, 
and  not  Sokrates,  who  was  peculiarly  hostile  to  them,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  absence  of  any  such  marked  antithesis  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  —  may  be  explained  without  at  all 
supposing  in  them  that  corruption  which  modem  writers  have 
been  so  ready  not  only  to  admit  but  to  magnify.    It  arose  fitmi 

>  Compare  Isokratte,  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Sophistas,  sects.  19-21. 
'  Aiistot  Sophist.  Klench.  c  33 ;  Cicero,  Brat.  c.  12. 
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t^^jljjtji^  ailWfi^  bfllWIffiB  ^"  po^»^  ^  ^'**^  "^  *^'^  He 
WM  a  gteai  reformer  and  theorist;  thej  undertook  to  qualify 
jOQ&g  men  for  doing  theoiselveB  credit^  and  rendering  sernoe  to 
otlierB,  in  active  Athenian  life.  Not  only  is  there  room  for  the 
ooneurrent  operation  of  both  these  veins  of  thought  and  actioiiy 
in  every  progressive  society,  but  the  intellectual  outfit  of  the 
society  can  never  be  complete  without  the  one  as  well  as  the 
oth^.  It  was  the  glory  of  Athens  that  both  were  there  ade* 
quately  repres^ited,  at  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached. 
WhoeTer  peruses  Plato's  immortal  work,  "  The  Republic,"  will 
see  that  he  dissented  from  society,  both  democratical  and  oli* 
garchical,  on  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  public  and 
private  morality;  and  throughout  most  of  his  dialogues  his 
quarrel  is  not  less  with  the  statesmen,  past  as  well  as  preseat^ 
than  with  the  paid  teachers  of  Athens.  Besides  this  ardent 
desire  for  radical  reform  of  the  state,  on  principles  of  his  owii» 
distinct  from  every  recognized  political  party  or  creed,  Plato  wa9 
also  unrivalled  as  a  speculative  genius  and  as  a  dialectician; 
both  which  capacities  he  put  forth,  to  amplify  and  illustrate  the 
ethical  theory  and  method  first  struck  out  by  Sokrates,  as  well 
as  to  establish  comprehensive  generalities  of  his  own. 

Now  his  reforming,  as  well  as  his  theorizing  tendencies^ 
brought  him  into  polemical  controversy  with  all  the  leading 
agents  by  whom  the  business  of  practical  life  at  Athens  was 
carried  on.  In  so  far  as  Protagoras  or  Grorgias  talked  the 
language  of  theory,  they  were  doubtless  much  inferior  to  Plato, 
nor  would  their  doctrines  be  likely  to  hold  against  his  acute 
dialectics.  But  it  was  neither  their  duty,  nor  their  engagement, 
to  reform  the  state,  or  discover  and  vindicate  the  best  theory  on 
ethics.  They  professed  to  qualify  young  Athenians  for  an  active 
and  honorable  life,  private  as  well  as  public,  m  Athens,  or  in  any 
other  given  city  ;  they  taught  them  "  to  think,  speak,  and  act," 
in  Atf^fns  ;  they  of  course  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  their  teaching, 
that  type  of  character  which  estimable  men  exhibited  and  which 
the  public  approved,  in  Athens;  not  undertaking  to  recast  the 
type,  but  to  arm  it  with  new  capacities  and  adorn  it  with  fresh 
accomplishments.  Their  direct  business  was  with  ethical  precept, 
not  with  ethical  theory ;  all  that  was  required  of  them,  as  to  the 
latter,  was,  that  their  theory  should  be  suffidently*  sound  to  lead 
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to  Budi  pmolicil  praoepta  as  were  moooaoM  virtnoos  hj  the 
most  efitijoiable  eodety  in  Athens,  It  o^g|fat  never  tobe  fongttaa^ 
that,  those  whojaught  for^jf^i^*^  tiTA^ecQ__bouDdrby  the  veqr 
fifmffiTTonn  nf Thnjrjjrnfnsnioiij  to  adnpft  thfigy^^j^  tn  thift  p^*^ 
^^lA^jg^S^j^^lL^Uiod,.  With  the  theoniTTlatOy  not  oalj 
there  was  no  such  obligation,  but  the  grandeur  and  instructiTe- 
ness  of  his  speculations  were  realized  only  bj  his  departing  fraior 
it)  and  placing  himself  on  a  loftier  pinnacle  of  vision;  and  he 
himself*  not  only  admits,  but  even  exaggerates,  the  unfitness  and 
repugnance  of  men,  taujght  in  his  school,  for  practical  life  and 
duties. 

To  understand  the  essential  difference  between  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  we  need  only  look  to  Isokrat^s, 
the  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  himself  a  soplust.  Though  not  a  man 
(^commanding  abilities,  Isokrates  was  one  of  the  most  estimable 
men  of  Grecian  antiquity.  He  taught  for  money;  and  taught 
young  men  to  ^  think,  speak,  and  act,''  all  with  a  view  to  an  hon^ 
orable  life  of  active  citizenship ;  not  concealing  his  maiked  di£k 
paragement  ^  of  speculative  study  and  debate,  such  as  the  dialogues 

>  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato,  Theietet.  c.  24,  pp.  173, 174. 

•  Isokfatds,  Orat.  v  (ad.  Philip.),  sect.  14 ;  Orat.  x  (Enc.  Hel),  sect.  2  ; 
Orat  ziii  (adv.  Sophist.),  sect.  9  (compare  Heindorf  s  note  ad  Platon.  Ettthy- 
dem.  sect.  79) ;  Orat  xii  (Panath.),  sect  126 ;  Orat.  xt  (Perm.),  sect  90. 

Isokiatds,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Orat.  x,  Enoom.  Helens,  censures  all  the 
specolatiTe  teachers;  first,  Antisthends  and  PUto  (withoat  naming  them, 
but  identifying  them  suflficiently  by  their  doctrines ;  next,  Protagoras,  Gojv 
gias,  Melissns,  Zeno,  etc.,  by  name,  as  having  wasted  their  time  and  teach- 
ing on  froitless  paradox  and  controversy.  He  insists  npon  the  necessity  of 
teaching  with  a  view  to  political  life  and  to  the  conrse  of  actual  pnblic  events, 
abandoning  these  useless  studies  (sect  6). 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  IsokratSs  recommends  is  just  what  Protagoras 
and  Gorgias  are  represented  as  actually  doing  —  each  doubtless  in  his  own 
way  —  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  who  censures  them  for  being  too  practical ; 
while  Isokrates,  commenting  on  them  from  various  publications  which  they 
left,  treats  them  only  as  teachers  of  useless  speculations. 

In  the  Oration  DePermutatione,  composed  when  he  was  eighty-two  yean 
of  age  (sect  10,  the  orations  above  cited  are  earlier  compositions,  especially 
Orat  xiii,  against  the  sophists,  see  sect  206),  Isokrat^  stands  npon  the  de- 
fensive, and  vindicates  his  profession  against  manifold  aspersions.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  oration,  as  a  defence  of  the  educators  of  Athens  generally, 
and  would  serve  perfectly  well  as  a  vindication  of  the  teaching  of  Protagoras, 
Qoigias,  Hippias,  etc,  against  the  reproaches  of  Plato. 
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of  Fbilo  mid  the  ^M^etie  ezerebes  generallj.  He  defends  bis 
/  pi^essimi  much  in  the  swne  waj  as  his  master  Gorgias,  or  Pro- 
tigoraBf  would  have  det^mded  it,  if  we  had  before  us  yindications 
I  from  their  pens.  Isokratds  at  Athens,  and  Quindlian,  a  man 
\  equally  estimaUe  at  Rome,  are,  in  their  general  type  of  diaracter 
land  profes8i<mal  dutj,  the  finr  counterpart  of  those  whom  Plato 
arraigss  as  the  sophists. 

We  know  these  latter  chiefly  from  the  evidence  of  Plato,  their 
pKWoanced  enemy ;  yet  even  his  evidence,  when  construed  can- 
d^Hty  and  taken  as  a  whole,  will  not  he  found  to  justify  the 
charges  of  corrupt  and  immoral  teaching,  impoetrous  pretence  of 


This  oration  should  be  read,  if  onl j  to  get  at  the  genuine  j 
of  the  word  sophists,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  sense  which  FUto 
and  Aristotle  fosten  upon  it.  The  word  Is  here  ased  in  its  largest  sense,  as 
distingaished  fkt>m  I6t6raic  (sect.  159) :  it  meant,  literary  men  or  philoso- 
phen  generally,  but  especially  the  professional  teachers  :  it  carried,  however, 
an  obnozioos  sense,  and  was  therefore  used  as  little  as  possible  by  them- 
selves  ]  as  much  as  possible  by  those  who  disliked  them. 

IsokratSs,  though  he  does  not  willingly  call  himself  by  this  unpleasant 
name,  yet  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  unreservedly  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  same  cat^^ry  as  Gorgias  (sects.  165, 179,  211,  213,  231,  256), 
and  defends  the  general  body  as  well  as  himself;  distingnishing  himself  of 
course  from  the  bad  members  of  the  profession,  those  who  pretended  to  be 
sophists,  but  devoted  themselves  to  something  different  in  reality  (sect.  230). 

This  professional  teaching,  and  the  teachers,  are  signified  indiscriminately 
by  these  words:  ol  aofiarcu  —  ol  irepl  r^  ^i^trw^iav  iiarpl^ovTec •— t^ 
^hMJw^iav  ddUuc  dia^epXtjfUvnv  (sects.  44, 157, 159, 179,  211,  217,  219)  — 
ft  T&v  Xoyuv  iratieia — if  rCiv  Xoyuv  iteJ.irri  —  ii  ^tXoao^ia  —  ii  t^c  ^povriffeu^ 
&ffK9fOtc — rifc  ifJtijCi  ^^fe  ^ov'keo^e  KoKelv  dwafiet^^  elre  0eAo(7o^<af,  elre  6ia- 
rpt(3^(  (sects.  53, 187, 189, 193, 196).  All  these  expressions  mean  the  same 
process  of  training  *,  that  is,  general  mental  training  as  opposed  to  bodily 
(sects.  194, 199),  and  intended  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  thought,  speech, 
and  action :  rrpdf  rd  Xeyeiv  koI  ^povelv  —  tov  <f>poveiv  ei  koI  Xeyetv  —  rd 
liyeiv  Kot  irpdrreiv  (sects.  221,  261,  285,  296, 330). 

IsokratSs  does  not  admit  any  such  distinction  between  the  philosopher 
and  dialectician  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sophist  on  the  other,  as  Plato 
and  Aristotle  contend  for.  He  does  not  like  dialectical  exercises :  yet  he 
admits  them  to  be  useful  for  youth,  as  a  part  of  intellectual  training,  on  con- 
dition that  all  such  speculations  shall  be  dropped,  when  the  youth  come  into 
active  life  (sects.  280,  287).  • 

This  is  the  same  language  as  that  of  KaUiklds  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato, 
c.  40,  p.  484. 
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k60wMg^  ete^  wbiA  tbe  nodem  hittorians  poor  lofth  61  load 
cterasftgaittrttliem*  I  know  few  chanusten  in  history  wbohsre 
been  so  hardly  dealtwith  as  these  so-called  sophists.  Thej  bear 
the  penalty  ci  their  name,  In  its  modem  sense ;  a  misleading 
assodationy  from  which  few  modem  writers  take  pains  to  eman- 
cipate eithw  themsehres  or  their  readers,  though  the  £ngKsh  or 
French  word  sophist  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  Pfeotagoras  or 
Gorgias,  who  ought  to  be  called  rather  ^  professors,  or  public 
teachers."  It  is  really  surprisifig  to  read  the  expositions  predxed 
by  learned  men  like  Stalftanm  and  others,  to  the  Pktonic  d^aloguee 
entitled  Protagoras,  Qorgiaa,  Eathydtons,  ThesBtdtos,  etc,  where 
Plato  introduces  Sokrat^s  either  in  personal  controTcrsy  with  one 
or  other  of  these  sophists,  or  as  canvassing  their  opinions.  We 
continually  read  from  the  pen  of  the  expositor,  such  remarks  as 
these  :  **  Mark,  how  Plato  puts  down  the  shallow  and  worthlesB 
sophist  f  the  obvious  reflection,  that  it  is  Plato  himself  who  plirfs 
both  games  on  the  diess^board,  being  altogether  overiooked. 
And  again  t  ^Thls  or  that  argument,  placed  in  the  moudi  of 
Sokrat^s,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  opinion  of  Plato:  he 
only  takes  it  up  and  enforces  it  at  this  moment,  in  order  to  puade 
and  humiliate  an  ostentatious  pretender  f^  a  lemaik  which  oob- 

*  Stallbaom,  Froleg.  ad  Platon.  Protagor.  p.  23 :  "  Hoc  rero  ejus  jadicio 
ita  atitur  Socrates,  at  earn  dehinc  dialectic^  subtilitate  in  soiniiiam  conaiJii 
inopiam  conjiciat.  Colligit  enim  inde  satis  captiose  rebus  ita  comparatis  jus- 
titiam,  quippe  quie  a  sanctitate  diversa  sit,  plane  nihil  sanctitatiB  habitnmm, 
ac  yicissim  sanctitati  nihil  fore  commune  cum  justitii.  Bespondet  quidem 
ad  hec  Protagoras,  justitiam  ac  sanctitatem  non  per  omnia  sibi  similes  Mse, 
nee  tamen  etiam  prorsus  dissimiles  viderl.  Sed  etsi  verissima  est  hose  tfus 
sentenHa,  tamen  comparatione  ill4  a  partibus  faciei  repetiti,  in/nuidem  u^imB^ 
tus,  et  quid  sit,  in  quo  omnis  yirtutis  natora  contineatur,  j^g^nanu,  sese  es. 
his  difficultatibus  adeo  non  potest  expedire,"  etc 

Again,  p.  24 :  "  Itaque  Socrates,  missA  hujus  i^i  disputatione,  rq)ente  ad 
aHa  progreditur^  scilicet  simUibus  laqueU  hominem  deinceps  denvo  irretitMruf,** 

"  Nemini  facile  obscurum  erit,  hoc  quoque  loco,  Fiotagoram  ctrytHs 

condusiunadis ddudi aique collide eo permoveri"  etc p.  25 :  "  QnanqoMn 

nemo  erit, quin  videat  oaHide  ddudi Protagoramf^ etc p. 34 :  "  Qood  si 

antem  ea,  quae  in  ProtagorA  Sophistce  ridendi  oausA  e  vulgi  atque  sophiste- 
mm  ratione  disputantur,  in  Gorgii  ex  ipsius  philosophi  mente  et  senteatiA 
rel  bre^us  proponuntur  vel  copiosius  disputantur,"  etc. 

Compajpe  similar  observations  of  Stallbaum,  in  his  Prolegom.  ad  The»tet. 
pp.  12,  22 ;  ad  Menon.  p.  16 }  ad  Euthydemum,  pp.  26,  30 ;  ad  Lachetov, 
p.  11;  ad  Ljsidem,  pp.  79,  80,  87 ;  ad  Hippiam  Major,  pp.  154-156. 


▼cr(6  Plato  into  an  intaoero  di^ataaty  and  a  BtipUfU  in  ftfae  i 
«ni  sense,  at  the  rery  ■wment  when  the  eonuneatator  ii  eztolliaf 
hk  pare  and  leftj  mondily  as  an  antidote  against  the  alleged 
eonrapdon  of  Croi^ias  Mid  Frotagoms! 

Plato  has  demoted  a  long  and  interesting  dialogae  to  ihe 
iaquiiy,  What  is  a  sophist?*  and  it  is  cntioas  to  obsenre  that  the 
definition  which  he  at  last  brings  out  suits  Sokratds  Imseif, 
latellectaallj  speaking,  better  than  any  one  else  whom  we  know. 
Cieepo  defines  the  sophist  to  be  one  who  puraues  philosophy  ftr  I 
the  sake  of  ostentation  or  of  gain  f^  wbleh,  if  it  is  to  be  hM  as  a  ' 
leproach,  will  oertainly  bear  hard  upon  the  great  body  of  modem 
teachers,  who  »e  determined  to  embrace  their  profession  aad  to 
discharge  its  important  duties,  like  other  professional  men,  by  the 
prospect  either  of  denying  an  income  or  of  making  a  figure  in  it, 
or  both,  whether  they  have  any  peculiar  relish  for  the  occupation 
or  not  But  mod^n  writers,  in  describing  Protagoras  or  GoigiaSi 
while  they  adopt  the  sneering  language  of  Plato  against  teachiag 
for  pay,  low  purposes,  tricks  to  get  money  firom  the  rich,  etc.,  om 
terms  which  lead  the  reader  to  bdieve  that  there  was  something 
in  these  sophists  peenliariy  greedy,  exorlntant,  and  tmekling; 
•smething  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  asking  and  reoeiTing  remn- 
n^ation.  Now  not  only  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  wei« 
thus  dishonest  or  exorbitant,  but  in  the  case  of  I^tagoras,  even 
his  enemy  Plato  furnishes  a  proof  that  he  was  not  so.    In  the 

^f^cHe  appaivt  Socratem  argvtd^  qvM  verbo  ^vetr^w,  ineat,  dikffid  inter- 
kemorem  (HippiMn  8ophistam)  infiuudem  indueere/*. . .  ./*  Iliad  qnidem  pvo 
ceito  et  explorato  habemnB,  non  serio  sed  ridendi  vexandique  SopkiskB  ffratid 
gravisnmam  iUam  tenteniiam  in  dubtiationem  vooari^  ideoqne  iisoonclasinnctilis 
labefiu;tari,  qnas  qnilibet  paolo  attentior  facile  intelligat  non  ad  fldem  fiua- 
endam,  sed  ad  Itusam  jocnmqae,  esse  comparatos." 

*  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  52,  p.  268. 

'  Cioero,  Academ.  It,  23.  Xenophon,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  De  Yeaa- 
tiaiie  (e.  Id),  introdmces  a  sharp  oeosiire  upon  the  sophists,  with  yeiy  little 
that  IB  speciSc  or  distinct.  He  accuses  them  of  teaching  command  and 
artifioe  of  woids,  instead  of  commanicating  nsefnl  maxims  j  of  speaking  (br 
purposes  of  deceit,  or  for  their  own  profit,  and  addressing  themselves  to  rich 
pa|^  f(M:  paj ;  while  the  philosopher  gives  his  lessons  to  every  one  gcatni- 
tonslj,  without  distinction  of  persons.  This  is  the  same  distinction  as  that 
taken  by  Sokrat^  and  Phtto,  between  the  sopfaifit  and  the  p)ulosoi»her : 
compare  Xenoph.  De  YectigaL  v,  4w 
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Flfttonic  diak^ne  termed  Pxoti^rag,  tlMt  sophist  is  introdnoed 
as  deseribifig  the  manner  in  whn^  he  proceeded  respecthig 
'remnneration  from  his  pupils.  ^  I  make  no  stipulation  befbre- 
hMid :  when  a  pupil  parts  from  me,  I  ask  from  him  such  a  sum 
as  I  think  the  time  and  the  circumstances  warrant ;  and  I  add, 
^at  if  he  deems  the  demand  too  great,  he  has  onlj  to  make  up 
his  own  mind  what  is  the  amount  of  improvement  which  my  com- 
pany has  procured  to  him,  and  what  sum  he  considers  an  equivalent 
^  it.  I  am  content  to  accept  the  sum  so  named  bj  himsell^  onlj 
requiring  him  to  go  into  a  temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his 
nncere  belief."  ^  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  dignified  way 
of  dealing  than  this,  nor  one  which  more  thoroughly  attests  an 
honoraMe  reliance  on  the  internal  consciousness  of  the  scholar, 
on  the  grateful  sense  of  improvement  realized,  which  to  every 
teacher  constitutes  a  reward  hardly  inferior  to  the  payment  that 
proceeds  from  it,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  SokratSs,  formed 
die  only  legitimate  reward.  Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
corruptors  of  mankind  go  to  work. 

That  which  stood  most  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  Gk>i^ias 
and  the  other  sophists,  was,  that  they  cultivated  and  improved 
the  powers  of  public  speaking  in  their  pupils ;  one  of  the  most 
essential  accomplishments  to  every  Athenian  of  consideivtion. 
For  this,  too,  they  have  been  denounced  by  Bitter,  Brandis,  and 
other  learned  writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  corrupt  and 
immoral.  "  Teaching  their  pupils  rhetoric  (it  has  been  said),  they 
<mly  enabled  them  to  second  unjust  designs,  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  and  to  delude  their  hearers,  by  trick 
and  artifice,  into  false  persuasion  and  show  of  knowledge  without 


»  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  16,  p.  328,  B.  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  58)  says  that 
Protagoras  demanded  one  hundred  minse  as  pay :  little  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  such  a  statement,  nor  is  it  possible  that  he  coald  have  had  one  fixed 
rate  of  pay.  The  story  told  by  Anlns  Gellliis  (v,  10)  abont  the  suit  at  law 
between  Protagoras  and  his  disciple  Enathlns,  is  at  least  amusing  and  inge- 
nious. Compare  the  story  of  the  rhetor  Skopelianus,  in  Phaostratos,  Vit. 
Sophist,  i,  21,  4. 

Isokratfis  (Or.xv,  de  Perm.  sect.  166)  affirms  that  the  gains  made  by  Qor- 
gifls,  or  by  any  of  the  eminent  sophists,  had  never  been  very  high  j  that  they 
had  been  greatly  and  malicioitsly  exaggerated  j  that  they  were  very  inftrior 
to  those  of  the  great  dramatic  aotors  (sect.  168). 
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retlilj*  Bhetcric  (ugoes  Flatts  ui  the  dialogae  called  Gorgkis) 
IB  DO  art  whatever,  but  a  mere  unscientific  knack,  enslayed  to  the 
dominant  pr^udices,  and  nothing  better  than  an  impostrovs 
parodj  on  the  true  political  art."  Now  though  Aristotle,  follow* 
ing  the  Platonic  yein,  calls  this  power  of  making  the  wone 
appear  the  better  reason,  ^^  the  promise  of  Protagoras/'  i  the 
accusation  ought  never  to  be  urged  as  if  it  bore  specially  against 
the  teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age.  It  is  an  argument  against 
rhetorical  teaching  generally ;  against  all  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  pupils  for  active  life,  throughout  the  ancient  world, 
from  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Isokrates,  etc.,  down  to  Quintiliaa. 
Not  only  does  the  argument  bear  equally  against  all,  but  it  was 
actually  urged  against  alL  Isokrates^  and  Quintilian  both  defend 
themselves  against  it :  Aristotle  replies  to  it  in  the  begmning  of 
his  treatise  on  rhetoric :  nor  was  there  ever  any  man,  indeed, 
against  whom  it  was  pressed  with  greater  bitterness  of  calumaj 
than  Sokrates,  by  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  ^  Clouds," 
as  well  as  by  other  comic  composers.  Sokrates  complains  of  it  in 
his  defence  before  his  judges  f  characterizing  such  accusations 

*  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  ii,  26.  Ritter  (p.  582)  and  Brandis  (p.  521 )  quote  veiy 
nnfiuily  the  evidence  of  the  '■'•  Glonds"  of  Aristophan^,  as  establishing  Ihb 
chaige,  and  that  of  corrupt  teaching  generally,  against  the  sophists  as  a 
body.  If  Aristophanes  is  a  witness  against  any  one,  he  is  a  witness  against 
Sokratds,  who  is  the  person  singled  oat  for  attack  in  the  "  Clonds."  Bat 
these  authors,  not  admitting  Aristophanes  as  an  evidence  against  Sokratds, 
whom  he  does  attack,  nevertheless  quote  him  as  an  evidence  against  men 
like  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  whom  he  does  not  attack. 

s  Isokrates,  Or.  xv,  (De  Permut.)  sect.  16,  vvv  6^  Xiyet  fihf  (the  accuser) 
«f  iyC^  Toi>g  ^TTovg  Tioyovg  Kpeirrovc  dvvoficu  iroietv,  etc. 

Ibid.  sect.  32.  neipdrai  fie  fiLa^aXXeiv^  ug  dLa<^^eipii  Toi>g  veuTepovd  Ac- 
yeiv  diSdoKCiv  Kal  izapii  rb  dUaiov  kv  role  ayCxn  nXeoveKreiVy  etc. 

Again,  sects.  59, 65, 95, 98, 187  (where  he  represents  himself,  like  Sokratte 
in  his  Defence,  as  vindicating  philosophy  generally  against  the  accusation 
of  corrupting  youth),  233,  256. 

'  Plato,  Sok.  Apolog.  c.  10,  p.  23,  D.  rd,  Kard  iravnjv  ruv  ^iXoao^oinnxjv 
npoxeipa  ravra  Ae/ovffiv,  6Ti  ra  fureupa  xal  ra  V7rd  y^c^  koH  i^eot)c  f*^  vofd- 
CetVf  Kol  rdv  fyrru  Xoyov  KpeirTu  notelv  {6t6d<TK<j),  Compare  a  similar 
expression  in  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i,  2, 31.  rd  icoivn  Tolg  ^iXoao^iQ  imh  tQv 
no'X'X&v  iiriTifiuftevov^  etc. 

The  same  unfairness,  in  making  this  point  tell  against  the  sophists  exda- 
sively,  is  to  be  foimd  in  Westermano,  Geschichte  der  Griech.Bered8amk6it, 
sects.  30, 64. 
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in  Aeirtrae  point  of  view,  as  being  ^  the  stock  repRNMsifis  i 
aU  who  pursue  philosophj."  Thej  are  indeed  onlj  one  c^  tbe 
manifestations,  ever  vaiying  in  form  tlioagh  the  same  in  spirit^ 
of  the  antipathy  of  ignorance  against  dissenting  innovatioa  or 
siq>erior  mental  accomplishments ;  which  antipathy,  inteUeetual 
men  themselves,  when  it  happens  to  make  on  their  side  ia  a 
ooDtroversj,  are  bat  too  readj  to  invoke.  Considering  that  we 
have  here  the  materials  of  defence,  as  well  as  of  attack,  supplied 
bj  Sokrat^s  and  Plato,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  modtoi 
writers  would  have  refrained  from  employing  such  an  aigument 
ta  discredit  Gorgias  or  Protagoras;  the  rather,  as  they  have 
before  their  eyes,  in  all  the  countries  of  modem  Europe^  the 
profession  of  lawyers  and  advocates,  who  lend  their  pow^iul 
ekquence  without  distinction  to  the  cause  of  justice  or  injustice^ 
and  who^  far  from  being  regarded  as  the  CMTupters  of  socie^,  are 
imaUy  looked  upon,  for  that  very  reason  ammig  others,  as  india- 
pensable  auxiliaries  to  a  just  administration  of  law. 

Though  writing  was  less  the  business  of  these  sophists  than 
personal  teaching,  several  <^  them  published  treatises.  Thrasy^ 
maehus  and  Theoddrus  both  set  forth  written  precepts  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric  ;i  precepts  which  have  not  descended  to  us,  but  whick 
^[4pear  to  have  been  narrow  and  special,  bearing  directly  upon 
practice,  and  relating  chiefly  to  the  proper  component  parts  of  an 
oration.  To  Aristotle,  who  had  attained  that  large  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  theory  of  rhetoric  which  still  remsuns  to 
instruct  us  in  his  splendid  treatise,  the  views  of  Thrasymachus 
^[^[»efured  unimportant,  serving  to  him  only  as  hints  and  mate* 
rials.  But  their  effect  must  have  been  very  different  when  thej 
fhrst  appeared,  and  when  young  men  were  first  enabled  to  analyze 
the  parts  of  an  harangue,  to  understand  the  dependence  of  one 
upon  the  other,  and  call  them  by  their  appropriate  names ;  all 
illustrated,  let  us  recollect,  by  oral  exposition  cm  the  part  of  the 
master,  which  was  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  whole. 

Prodikus,  again,  published  one  or  more  treatises  intended  to 

*  See  the  last  chapter  of  Aristotle  De  Sophisticis  Elenehls.  He  notices 
these  earij  rhetorical  teachers,  also,  in  varioas  parts  of  the  treatise  on 
rhetoric. 

Qoatiliasi,  hewerer,  Hffi  thoaghft  the  precepts  of  Theod6nu  and  Thiasy* 
oiacfaiis  worthy  of  his  attention  (Inst  Orat.iii,  3). 


ekddate  the  amb^gn^es  ai  words,  and  to  point  odt  ihe  different 
signiflcatioiis  of  terms  apparratlj,  but  not  reallj,  equivalent 
For  this  Plato  often  ridienles  him,  and  the  modem  historians  of 
philosophy  generally  Ihink  it  right  to  adopt  the  same  tone. 
Whether  the  execution  of  the  work  was  at  all  adequate  to  its 
pni^pose,  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  assuredly  the  pur^ 
pose  was  one  preeminently  calculated  to  aid  Grecian  thinkers 
and  dialecticians ;  for  no  man  can  study  their  philosophy  withoot 
seeing  how  lamentably  they  were  hampered  by  enslavement  to 
the  popular  phraseology,  and  by  inferences  founded  on  mere 
verbal  analogy.  At  a  time  when  neither  dictionary  nor  grammar 
existed,  a  teacher  who  took  care,  even  punctilious  care,  in  fixing 
the  meaning  of  important  words  of  his  discourse,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  guiding  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in  a  salutary  direo- 
tion ;  salutary,  we  may  add,  even  to  Plato  himself,  whose  spec- 
ulations would  most  certainly  have  been  improved  by  occasional 
hints  from  such  a  monitor. 

Protagoras,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  discrimi- 
nated and  gave  names  to  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  address, 
an  analysis  well  calculated  to  assist  his  lessons  on  right  speaking:^ 
he  appears  also  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinguished  the  three 
genders  of  nouns.  We  hear  further  of  a  treatise  which  he  wrote 
on  wrestling,  or  most  probably  on  gymnastics  generally,  as  weU 
as  a  collection  of  controversial  dialogues.^  But  his  most  celebrated 
treatise  was  one  entitled  <<  Truth/'  seemingly  on  philosophy  gen- 
erally. Of  this  treatise,  we  do  not  even  know  the  general  scope 
or  purport  In  C»ne  of  his  treatises,  he  confessed  his  inability  to 
satisfy  himself  about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  in  these  words  ^ 
<'  Respecting  the  gods,  I  neither  know  whether  they  exist,  nor 

^  Qnintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  iii,  4, 10 ;  Aristot.  Ehetor.  iii,  5.  See  the  passages 
cited  in  Preller,  Histor.  Fhilos.  ch.  iv,  p.  132,  note  rf,  who  affirms  respecting 
Frotag<xra6 :  "  alia  inani  grammaticomm  principiorum  ostentatione  novare 
conabatnr/*  which  the  passages  cited  do  not  prove. 

'  IsokratSs,  Or.  x,  Encom.  Helen,  sect.  3  ;  Diogen.  Laert.  ix,  54. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ix,  51 ;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Math,  ix,  56.  Uepl  f4hf  ^eOv 
oifK  ix^  elnetVf  odre  ei  tlaiv^  oird'  &7roioi  nvi^  elai  *  voX^d  yhp  rd  KtiXin/ma 
eidhiUj  $  re  aStf^oTfjCt  koI  ppax'i>C  &v  6  ^ioQ^ov  iiv^pCmov. 

I  give  the  words  partly  fircwd  Diogenes,  portly  from  Sextos,  as  I  think 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  stand. 
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wktA  are  Ikeir  attribatefl :  tbe  unoerUdntj  «f  tlie  tot>fec£,  flie 
iliortne08  of  liiiflMn  life,  and  many*  oiber  caases,  debar  me  fitom 
Ifait  knowledge.**  That  tbe  beKeTing  pnbHe  of  Athens  were 
aerioiislj  indignant  at  this  passage,  and  that  it  eaased  the  aathor 
to  be  threatened  with  prosecution,  and  forced  to  quit  Athens,  we 
eatt  perfectly  understand ;  though  there  seems  no  sufficient  proc^ 
of  ihe  tale  that  he  was  drowned  in  his  outward  vojage.  But  that 
Bodem  historians  of  philosophy,  who  consider  the  pagan  gods  to 
be  fictions,  and  tbe  religion  to  be  repugnant  to  any  reasonable 
ndiid,  should  concur  in  denouncing  Protagoras  on  this  ground  as 
a  eormpt  man,  is  to  me  less  intelligible.  Xenophan§s,i  and 
probably  many  other  philosophers,  had  said  the  same  thing  before 
bim.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  a  superior  man  was  to  do^  who 
eoold  not  adjust  his  standard  of  belief  to  such  fictions ;  or  what  be 
eocdd  say,  if  he  said  anything,  less  than  the  words  cited  above 
item  Protagoras;  which  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  appreciate 
them,  standing  without  the  context,  to  be  a  brief  mention,  in 
nodest  and  circumspect  phrases,  of  the  reascm  why  he  said  noth- 
ing aboul  tbe  gods,  in  a  treatise  where  the  reader  would  esipect 
to  find  much  upon  the  subject^  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue^  called  ^  Prots^oras,**  that  sophist  is  introduced  speaking 
about  the  gods  exactly  in  the  manner  that  any  orthodox  pagan 
laight  naturally  adopt 

The  other  fragment  preserved  of  Protagoras,  relates  to  bis 
view  «f  the  cognitive  process,  and  of  truth  generally.  He 
tanghty  thai  ^  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  both  of  that 
whidh  existsi,  and  of  that  which  does  not  exist:"  a  doctrine 
canvassed  and  controverted  by  Plato,  who  represents  that  Pro- 
tagoras affirmed  knowledge  to  consist  in  sensation,  and  consid- 
ered the  sensations  of  each  individual  man  to  be,  to  him,  the 

*  Xenophanes  ap.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Mathem.  vii,  49. 

•  The  satyrical  writer  Timon  (ap.  Sext.  Emp.  ix,  57),  speaking  in  r&j 
respectful  terms  about  Protagoras,,  notices  particularly  (he  goaicled  laa- 
gnage  which  he  used  in  this  sentence  about  the  gods ;  thoagh  this  p«fcaa> 
tiou  did  not  enable  him  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  flight.  Protagpraa  spoke  :^ 

2«MrparM^ir«Mw  V^fidv  worw  'Ma^ 
It  would  seem,  by  the  last  line,  as  if  Protagoras  had  survived  Sokiatts. 
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tmon  aaa  meMim  of  inA.  We  koow  tcivee  anyOlag  <^  tk« 
elvcidirtioM  or  lioutatioiw  wilk  whieh  FMagone  nuiy  hvm 
•Mompuned  his  ge&end  pontioa :  and  if  eren  Plato^  wh^  hfi4 
good  means  of  knowing  them,  felt  it  ungenerous  to  insult  an 
oiphan  doctrine  whose  father  was  recently  dead,  and  could  ixi 
kmger  delmid  it,>  mo^  more  ought  mod^n  authons  who  speak; 
with  mere  scraps  of  cTidence  before  them,  to  be  cautious  how 
thef  heap  upon  the  same  doctrine  insults  much  bejond  those 
which  Plato  recognises.  In  so  fisir  as  we  can  pretend  to  under* 
stand  the  theorj,  it  was  certainly  not  more  ineorreot  than  several 
others  then  afloat,  from  tbe  Eleatic  sdiool  and  other  {^uloao* 
phers ;  while  it  had  the  merit  of  bringing  into  forcible  nXUnf^ 
ftoagh  la  an  emmeoos  maBner,  the  easeBtiallj  relative  nature 
of  cogttition,^  relative,  not  indeed  to  the  sensitive  fiicttlty  aioii% 
■  ■»■■■      "        ■    ■  ■      '  ■     "■    ■   ■  — '■ ■  ■    pi.-ii  I   ■ ..»     I   11 11^ 

>  Fkito,  TlMotet.  IS,  p.  164,  E.  CKh^  dv,  ciftm^  6  ^iXe^  elwt^  y€  6  imrilf 
Tov  irepov  Xoyw  i^tf  —  iiX^  9roAXd  hv  ^f^we  *  vvv  6i  6p^vov  aiTbif  hrrQ 
iiiiuls  TrpomiXaKiCofiev , , ,  .aX^  di^  airel  Kivdvvevaofiev  tov  ii* 
Kaiov  ivEK'  ahri^ fiorfdeiv. 

This  theory  of  Protagoras  is  discussed  in  the  dialogue  called  Theestetiv, 
p.  152,  seq^  In  a  long  but  desultory  way. 

See  Sextas  Bmpiric.  Fyrrbonic.  HjpoL  i,  316-219,  et  OMitra  Mutiimai^' 
ioosv^yii,  60-64,  The  ezpianatioa  which  ^xtns  gives  of  the  Protagozean 
doctrines,  in  the  former  passage,,  cannot  be  derived  from  the  treatise  of 
Protagoras  himself;  since  he  makes  use  of  the  word  iTiti  in  the  philosoph- 
ical sense,  which  was  not  adopted  until  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  is  di£9cult  to  make  out  what  Diogenes  La^rtius  statiss  about  other 
tenets  of  Protagoras^  and  to  reeondle  th«n  with  the  doctrine  of  *^nMa 
being  the  measure  of  all  things,"  as  explained  by  Plato  (Diog.  Laect.  i3(, 
51,  57). 

*  Aristotle  (in  one  of  the  passages  c^  his  Metaphysica,  wherein  he  dis- 
cusses the  Protagorean  doctrine,  x,  i,  p.  1053,  B.)  says  that  this  doctrine 
oomes  to  notlung  more  than  saying,  that  man,  so  far  as  cognizant,  or  so 
fast  as  percipient,  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  in  other  words,  that  knowl- 
edge, or  perception,  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  This,  Aristotle  says^  is 
trivial,  and  of  no  value,  though  it  sounds  like  something  of  importance: 
Elpwr«yopac  d'  aiM^p<i>ir6v  ^^(  rari^v  tlvai  ftiTpov^  &irirep  &v  el  rdv  kirurr^ 
mwtt  elifiiv  #  rdv  ah^apoftevov  tovtovc  d*  5n  ix^^^^  ^  A*^"  al<n^<«»  6  A 
hrurnf/irfv  &  ^fiev  elv<u  fUrpa  t«v  (nroxeifteww.    0(r&h/  d^  %ey<jv  iteptrrhv 

It  appears  to  me,  that  to  insist  npon  the  essentially  r^brtlve  nature  of 
cogniEaUe  treth,  was  by  no  meaaa  a  trivial  or  unin^ortaayt  doctrine,  as 
Aristotle  pronounces  it  to  be;  especially  when  we  compare  it  with  tbe 
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bat  to  tbat  reinforced  and  guided  by  the  oHmt  faeaMies  of  maa, 
memorial  and  ratiocinatiTe.  And  had  it  been  even  m^^  iiiear- 
rect  than  it  reallj  is,  there  would  be  no  wiffrant  for  those  impn-' 
tations  which  modem  authors  build  upon  it,  s^nst  the  moraliljr- 
of  Protagoras.  No  such  im{Nitations  are  countenaneed  in  th6 
£6<^8sion  which  Plato  devotes  to  the  doctrine :  indeed,  if  the 
vindication  which  he  sets  forth  against  himself  cm  b^ialf  of 
Protagoras  be  really  ascribaUe  to  that  sophist,  it  would  giro  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  distinction  between  Good  aod 
Evil,  into  which  the  distinction  between  Truth  and  Falsehood  is 
considered  bj  the  Platonic  Protagoras  as  resolvable.  The  sub- 
sequent theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  respecting  cognition^ 
wore  mu<^  more  systematic  and  elaborate,  the  work  of  mea 
greatly  superior  in  speculative  genius  to  Protagoras :  but  thejr 
would  not  have  been  what  they  were,  had  not  Protagoras,  as 
well  as  others  gone  before  them,  with  suggestacms  more  partial 
and  imperfect. 

From  Grorgias  there  remains  one  short  essay,  preserved  in  one 
of  the  Aristotelian,  or  Pseudo- Aristotelian  treatises,^  on  a  meta- 
physical thesis.  He  professes  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  exists ; 
that  if  anything  exist,  it  is  unknowable ;  and  granting  it  even  to 
exist  and  to  be  knowable  by  any  one  man,  he  could  never  com* 
municate  it  to  others.  The  modem  historians  of  philosophy 
here  prefer  the  easier  task  of  denouncing  the  skepticism  of  the 

unmeasured  conceptions  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  scientific  reseanA, 
which  were  so  common  in  the  days  of  Protagoras. 

Compare  Metaphysic.  iii,  5,  pp.  1008, 1009,  where  it  will  be  seen  how 
manj  other  thinkers  of  that  day  carried  the  same  doctiine,  seemingly, 
further  than  Protagoras. 

Protagoras  remarked  that  the  observed  movements  of  the  heayenly 
bodies  did  not  coincide  with  that  which  the  astronomers  represented  them 
to  be,  and  to  which  they  applied  their  mathematical  reasonings.  Thw 
remark  was  a  criticism  on  tiie  mathematical  astronomers  of  his  day  — 
^^iyxcjv  Tot)r  yeufiirpac  (Aristot.  Metaph.  iii,  2,  p.  998,  A).  We  know  too 
little  how  far  his  criticism  may  have  been  deserved,  to  assent  to  the  general 
strictures  of  Ritter,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  vol.  i,  p.  633. 

'  See  the  treatise  entitled  De  Melisso,  Xenophane,  et  Gorgi&  in  Bekker's 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  979,  aeq. ;  also  the  same  treatise,  with 
a  good  preface  and  comments,  by  Mnllach,  p.  62,  ieq. :  compare  Sextos 
Emp.  adv.  Mathemat.  vii,  65,  87. 


Mj^iat^  iaaUad  of  p^onniBg  Ibe  duty  iaciuiibaiii  on  tliem  of 
<ff|ilftining  hi»  tbesift  in  immediate  seqo^ice  with  ^  specular^ 
tions  which  preceded  it.  In  our  senae  c^  the  woids^  it  is  a  moo* 
ationa  paradox :  but  construing  them  in  their  legitimate  fUiatbn 
from  the  Eleatic  philosophers  immediately  before  him^it  is  a 
plaoaibley  not  to  say  ooQclusiye,  deduction  from  principles  which 
they  would  have  acknowledged.^  The  word  existence,  as  they 
Qoderstood  it»  did  not  mean  phenomenal,  but  ultra-phenomenal 
existence.  They  looked  upon  the  phenomena  of  sense  as  always 
eoming  and  going,  as  something  essentially  transitory,  fluctuat* 
ing»  incapable  of  being  surely  known,  and  furnishing  at  best 
pounds  only  for  conjecture.  They  searched  by  cogitation  for 
what  they  presumed  to  be  the  really  existent  something  or  sub- 
stance —  the  nonmenon,  to  use  a  Kantian  phrase  —  lying  behind 
or  under  the  phenomena,  which  noumenon  they  recognized  aa 
the  only  appropriate  subject  of  knowledge.  They  discuased 
moch,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  whether  it  was  one  or  many  i 
WHimenon  in  the  singular,  or  noumena  in  the  plural.  Now  the 
thesis  of  Gorgias  related  to  this  ultrar-phenomenal  existence,  and 
bore  closely  upon  the  arguments  of  Zeno  and  Melissua,  thq 
S^eatic  reaaoners  of  his  elder  contemporaries.  He  denied  thai 
any  such  ultra-phenomenal  something,  or  noumenon,  existed,  or 
oottld  be  known,  or  could  be  described.  Of  this  tripartite  thesis, 
the  first  negation  was  neither  more  untenable,  nor  less  untenable, 
than  that  of  those  philosophers  who  before  him  had  argued  for 
the  affirmative:  on  the  two  last  points,  his  conclusions  were 
neither  paradoxical  nor  imiuroperly  skeptical,  but  perfectly  just^ 
and  have  been  ratified  by  the  gradual  abandonment,  either 
avowed  or  implied,  of  such  ultra-phenomenal  researches  among 
the  major  part  of  philosophers.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
these  doctrines  were  urged  by  Gorgias  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing his  disciples  from  studies  which  he  considered  as  unprom« 
ising  and  fruitless:  just  as  we  shall  find  his  pupil  Isokrat^ 
afterwards  enforcing  the  same  view,  discouraging  speculations  of 
this  nature,  and  recommending  rhetorical  exercise  as  preparation 

*  See  the  note  of  HuUach,  on  the  treatise  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  p.  72.  lie  shows  that  Gorgias  followed  in  the  steps  of  Zeno  and 
Melissns. 
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Ibr  the  duties  of  an  aedve  citi^nJ  Nor  must  we  forget  tikiat 
SokratdB  himself  discouraged  physieal  speculations  even  mme 
deddedlj  than  either  of  them. 

If  the  censures  cast  upon  the  alleged  skepticism  of  Gor^gias 
and  Protagoras  are  partly  without  sufficient  warrant,  {^rtly 
without  any  warrant  at  all,  much  more  may  the  same  remark  be 
made  respecting  the  graver  reproaches  heaped  upon  their  teaeh- 
ing  on  the  score  of  immorality  or  corruption.  It  has  been  com* 
num  with  recent.  German  historians  of  philosophy  to  translate 
fW)m  Plato  and  dress  up  a  fiend  called  <^Die  Sophistik/' 
(Sophistic,)  whom  they  assert  to  have  poisoned  and  demoralized, 
by  corrupt  teaching,  the  Athenian  moral  character,  so  that  it 
became  degenerate  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  com- 
pared with  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Miltiadds  and 
Aiisteid^s. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  abstraction  "  Die  Sof^istik^  ie  to 
have  any  definite  meaning,  we  ought  to  have  proof  that  the  per- 
sons styled  sophists  had  some  doctrines,  principles,  or  method, 
both  common  to-  them  all  and  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
But  such  a  supposition  is  untrue :  there  were  no  such  oommmi 
doctrines,  or  principles,  or  method,  belonging  to  them;  ev^i 
the  name  by  which  they  are  known  did  not  bel<mg  to  them,  any 
more  than  to  Sokrat^s  and  others ;  they  had  nothing  in  common 
except  their  profession,  as  paid  teachers,  qualifying  young  men 
^  to  think,  speak,  and  act,"  these  are  the  words  of  Isokrates,  and 
better  words  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find,  with  credit  to  themselves 
as  citizens.  Moreover,  such  community  of  profession  did  not  at 
that  time  imply  near  so  much  analogy  of  character  as  it  does  now, 
when  the  path  of  teaching  has  been  beaten  into  a  broad  and  visi- 
ble high  road,  with  measured  distances  and  stated  intervals :  Pro- 
tagoras and  Gorgias  found  predecessors,  indeed,  but  no  binding 
precedents  to  copy ;  so  that  each  struck  out  more  or  less  a  road 
of  his  own.  And  accordingly,  we  find  Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
called  "  Protagoi*as,"  wherein  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  Hippias, 
are  all  introduced,  imparting  a  distinct  type  of  character  and  dis- 
tinct method  to  each,  not  without  a  strong  admixture  of  reciprocal 
jealousy  between  them ;  while  Thrasymachus,  in  the  Republic, 

*  Isokiat^  De  Pernmtatione,  Or.  xv,  s.  287  j  Xcnoph.  Memorab.  i,  1, 14. 
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md  Eutbjd^mus,  in  the  dialogue  so  ealled,  are  again  painted 
each  wilii  colors  of  his  own,  different  from  all  the  three  above 
named.  We  have  not  the  least  reason  for  presuming  that  Gor^ 
gias  agreed  in  the  opinion  of  Protagoras  :  *^  Man  is  the  measure 
of  aU  things  f  and  we  may  infer,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that 
Protagoras  would  have  opposed  the  views  expressed  by  Thra- 
symachus  in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  predicate  anything  concerning  doctrines,  methods,  or 
tendencies,  common  and  peculiar  to  all  the  sophists.  There  were 
none  such ;  nor  has  the  abstract  word,  <<  Die  Sophistik,"  any  real 
meaning,  except  such  qualities,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  are 
Inseparable  from  the  profession  or  occupation  of  public  teaching. 
And  iff  at  present,  every  candid  critic  would  be  ashamed  to  cast 
wholesale  aspersions  on  the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers^ 
much  more  is  such  censure  unbecoming  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient sophists,  who  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
stnmger  individual  peculiarities. 

If,  then,  it  were  true  that  in  the  interval  between  480  B.C.  and 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  great  moral  deterioration  had 
taken  place  in  Athens  and  in  Greece  generally,  we  should  have 
to  seardb  for  some  other  cause  than  this  imaginary  abstraction 
called  sophistic.  But  —  and  this  is  the  second  point  —  the  matter 
of  fact  here  alleged  is  as  untrue,  as  the  cause  alleged  is  unreal. 
Alliens,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  not  more  cor- 
rupt than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiad^  and  Aristeid^.  If  we 
revert  to  that  eariier  period,  we  shall  find  that  scarcely  any  acta 
of  the  Athenian  people  have  drawn  upon  them  sharper  censure 
—in  ray  judgment,  unmerited  —  than  their  treatment  of  these 
very  two  statesmen ;  the  condemnation  of  Miltiades^  and  the  os* 
tradsm  of  Aristeides.  In  writing  my  history  of  that  time,  far 
from  finding  previous  historians  disposed  to  give  the  Athenians 
credit  for  public  virtue,  I  have  been  compelled  to  contend  against 
a  body  of  adverse  criticism,  imputing  to  them  gross  ingratitude 
and  injustice.  Thus  the  contemporaries  of  Miltiades  and  Aris- 
teides, when  described  as  matter  of  present  history,  are  presented 
m  anything  but  fiattering  colors ;  except  their  valor  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  which  finds  one  unanimous  voice  of  encomium.  But 
when  these  same  men  have  become  numbered  among  the  niingled 
recollections  and  fancies  belonging  to  the  past,  —  when  a  future 
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genefatton  comet  to  be  present,  wilb  its  j^proprttte  slo^  oFooiih 
pbint  and  denandation,**- tlien  it  is  that  men  find  pleesnre  k 
dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the  past,  as  a  coant  ia  die  indicfcuieBt 
against  their  own  contemporaries.  Aristophan^i  wiilasg  darmg 
tfae  Felt^nnesian  war,  denounoed  the  DemoB  of  his  day  as  de* 
generated  from  the  virtne  of  that  Demos  which  had  snrtoonded 
Ifiltiad^s  and  Aristeid^ :  while  Isd^ratds,'  writii^  as  an  6Ld  man, 
between  350-340  b.c.,  complains  in  Ske  manner  of  his  own  time, 
boasting  how  mnch  better  the  state  of  Athens  had  be«i  in  Ids 
yottth :  whidi  period  of  his  jooth  fell  exactlj  duriB^  Hhe  life  of 
Azsstophan^  in  tfae  last  half  of  the  Pekponnesian  war. 

Sudi  illosions  ought  to  impose  on  no  one  withoat  a  camM 
oomparison  oi  &cts ;  and  most  assuredly  that  comparison  will  aot 
bear  out  the  aflegadon  of  increased  corruption  and  degcactaey, 
between  the  age  of  MiMad^  and  Ihe  end  of  the  Pelc^oanieaiitt 
war.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Athenian  histery,  thore  are  a» 
acts  which  attest  so  large  a  measure  of  yirtoe  and  jndgm^it  peK^ 
fading  the  whole  people,  as  the  proceedings  after  the  Four  Han- 
dred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Nor  do  I  b^ere  that  the  contempa> 
raries  of  Miltiadds  wouki  haye  been  capable  of  sndi  hesraifln; 
fior  that  appeUation  is  by  no  means  too  hn^  for  the  oaiOi  I 
doubt  whether  they  would  have  been  competent  to  the  steady 
self-denial  of  retaining  a  large  sum  in  reserve  during  the  time  of 
peace,  both  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  after  the  PeaM 
of  Mkias ;  or  of  keeping  back  the  reserve  fund  of  one  thousand 
talents,  while  they  were  forced  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  war ;  or  of  acting  upon  the  prudent,  yet  painfully  trying, 
policy  recommended  by  Perikles,  so  as  to  sustain  an  annual  inva- 
8i<Hi  without  eitjier  going  out  to  fight  or  purchasing  peaee  by 
i^ominious  concessions.  If  bad  acts  such  as  Athens  committed  , 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war,  for  example,  the  massacre  of 
the  Melian  population,  were  not  done  equally  by  the  contempo- 
raries of  Miltiad§s,  this  did  not  arise  from  any  superior  humanity 
or  principle  on  their  part,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
exposed  to  the  like  temptation,  brought  upon  them  by  tiie  posses- 
don  of  imperial  power.    The  condemnation  of  the  six  generals 

^  Adstopfaan.  Eqnit.  1316-1321. 

*  Isokiatds,  Or.  xr,  De  Fermatation.  a.  17a 
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« 
>  the  bfitde  ef  AiiguMHfld,  if  w6  ssppoae  the  same  oonduci  ca 
ihdr  part  to  have  ooearred  in  490  b^.,  would  have  been  deeroed 
more  rapidly  and  OMMre  ancer^aonioiifd j  than  it  was  actnaUj 
deereed  in  406  ft.o.  For  at  that  earlier  date  there  existed  no 
pseplmm  of  S^anndmts,  sarrounded  by  prescripdve  respeet ;  no 
gtc^M  paraaosnon ;  no  each  habits  of  established  deference  to 
a  dttasterj  solemnlj  swoniy  with  foil  notice  to  defendants  and  full 
time  of  defence  measared  bj  the  dock ;  none  of  those  secoritiea 
which  a  km^  course  of  democracy  had  gradually  worked  into  the 
pablic  morality  of  eyery  Athenian,  and  which,  as  we  saw  in  a 
former  chapter,  interposed  a  serious  barrier  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  though  ultimately  overthrown  by  its  fierceness.  A  far 
less  violent  impulse  would  have  sufficed  for  the  same  mischief  in 
490  B^«,  when  no  such  barriers  existed.  Lastly,  if  we  want  a 
measure  of  the  appreciating  sentiment  of  the  Athenian  publioy 
towards  a  strict  and  decorous  morality  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
manner  in  wMck  they  dealt  with  Nikias.  I  have  shown,  in  de- 
BCf^nng  the  Sicilian  expedition,  that  the  gravest  error  which  the 
Afk^iMift  ever  committed,  that  which  shipwrecked  both  thdr 
armament  at  Syracuse  and  their  power  at  home,  arose  from  their 
umneasured  esteem  for  the  respectable  and  pious  Nikias,  which 
blinded  them  to  the  grossest  defects  of  generabhip  and  publio 
eciiduct_..Pifl|Stipoa-as-«»ehH3Mgudgmcnt^wafl,^  counts  at  least 
as  a  proof  that  the  moral  jcoiruption  i^leged  to  have  been  operated 
in  thei£^aa»eters,is  a  mere  fiction.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  nerve  and  feBoJntiofi' which  once  animated  the  combatants  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  had  disappeared  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  energetic  and  pro- 
tracted  slmggle  of  Athens,  after  the  irreparable  calamity  at  Syra- 
cnse,  forms  a  worthy  parallel  to  her  resistance  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  and  maintained  unabated  that  distinctive  attribute  which 
Ferikl^  had  set  forth  as  the  main  foundation  of  her  glory,  that 
of  never  giving  way  before  misfortune.i  Without  any  disparage- 
ment to  the  armament  at  Salamis,  we  may  remark  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  rescued  Athens  from  the 
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Four  Httdred,  wss  gqiMy  demoted  and  more  intdSlgeiit ;  and 
that  the  biu»t  of  eflfort,  wldoh  sent  a  flabsequent  fleet  to  victoiy 
at  Ai^ii8»9  was  to  the  fall  as  streznioos. 

I^  then,  we  surrey  the  eightj-seven  years  of  Athenian  histoiy, 
between  the  battle  of  Mar^hon  and  the  reooyation  of  the  demoo- 
ZBcy  after  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  so 
often  made,  of  increased  and  increasing  moral  and  political  c<M'- 
niption.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  had  beoMne  both  morally 
and  politically  better,  and  that  their  democracy  had  worked  to  their 
improyemenU  The  remark  made  by  Thucydid^,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  K(»rkyr8ean  bloodshed, — on  the  violent  and  reckless  pc^tical 
antipathies,  arising  out  of  the  confluence  of  external  war£Eure  with 
internal  party-feud,!  — ^wherever  else  it  may  find  its  application,  has 
ao  bearing  upon  Athens :  the  proceedings  after  the  Four  Hundred 
and  after  the  Thirty  prove  the  contrary.  And  while  Athens  may 
thus  be  vindicated  on  the  moral  side,  it  is  indisputable  that  ber 
population  had  acquired  a  far  larger  range  of  ideas  and  capacities 
ttian  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  very  matter  of  fact  deplored  by  Aristophanes,  and 
admitted  by  those  writers,  who,  while  denouncing  the  sophists, 
oonnect  such  enlarged  range  of  ideas  with  the  dissemination  of 
the  pretended  sophistical  poison.  In  my  judgment,  not  only  the 
charge  against  the  sophists  as  poisoners,  but  evai  the  ezist^ioe 
oi  such  poison  in  the  Athenian  system,  deserves  notiiing  less  than 
an  emphatic  deniaL 

Let  us  examine  again  the  names  of  these  pn>£»8si<mal  teachers, 
beginning  with  Frodikus,  one  of  the  most  renowned.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  read  the  well-known  fable  called  ^  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  book  professing  to 
<»   ■■ 

'  Thucydidls  (ill,  82)  specifies  yeiy  distinctly  the  caase  to  which  he 
ascribes  Ihe  bad  consequences  which  he  depicts.  He  makes  no  alln^n  to 
sophists  or  sophistical  teaching ;  thoagh  Biandis  (Qesch.  der  Or.  Bom. 
Fhilos.  i|  p.  518,  not.  f.)  drags  in  '^  the  sophistical  spirit  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  time/'  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  as  if  it  were  to  be 
found  in  the  speeches  of  Thucjdidds,  i,  76,  v,  105. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  unwarranted  assertion ;  nor  can  a  learned  man 
like  Brandis  be  ignorant,  that  such  words  as  *'tfae  s<^histical  spirit,''  (Der 
sophisdsche  Geist,)  are  understood  by  a  modem  reader  in  a  veaso  totally 
different  from  its  true  Athenian  i 
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odieGt  impreisive  illtulnilkiiitt  d  ^eawatarf  moraKty?  Who 
does  not  know  thmi  ito  express  purpose  is,  to  kindle  the  imagina- 
tions  of  youth  in  favor  <^  a  life  of  labor  for  noble  objects,  and 
against  a  life  c^  indolgeaoe  ?  It  was  the  favorite  theme  on  which 
Prodikus  lectured,  and  on  which  he  obtained  the  largest  audi- 
enceJ  If  it  be  of  striking  simplicity  and  effect  even  to  a  modem 
reader,  how  much  more  powerfully  must  it  have  worked  upon  the 
audience  for  whose  belief  it  was  specially  adapted,  when  set  off 
by  the  oral  expansions  of  its  author !  Xenophon  wondered  that 
the  Athenian  dikasts  dealt  with  Sokrat§g  as  a  oorruptor  of  youth, 
—  Isokrat^  wondered  that  a  portion  of  the  public  made  the  like 
mistake  about  him, — and  I  confess  my  wonder  to  be  not  less, 
that  not  only  Aristophanes,^  but  even  the  modem  writers  on 
Grecian  philosophy,  should  rank  Prodikus  in  the  same  unen'd- 
able  catalogue.  This  is  the  only  composition  3  remaining  from 
him ;  indeed,  the  only  composition  remaining  from  any  one  of 
the  sophists,  excepting  the  thesis  of  Gorgias,  above  noticed.  It 
served,  not  merely  as  a  vindication  of  Prodikus  against  such 
reproach,  but  also  as  a  warning  against  implicit  confidence  in  the 
sarcastic  remarks  of  Plato, — which  indude  Prodikus  as  well  as 
the  other  sophists, —  and  in  the  ck)ctrines  which  he  pats  into  the 
mouth  of  the  sophists  generally,  in  order  that  Sokrat^  may  con- 
fute them.  The  cc»nmonest  candor  would  teach  us,  that  if  a 
polemical  writer  of  dial<^e  chooses  to  put  indefensible  doctrine 

»  Xenoph.  Memor.ii,  1,21-34.  Kai  UpoSiKO^  de  6  <To^df  kv  r^  avyypafMftari 
T^irepl'HpaKXiov^td'jrep  di^  xal  nXeiarotc  kirt6eiKvvrai^6<r€tvTQ( 
vepl  Tiji  aperfi^  tmo^aiverai^  etc. 

Xenophon  here  introduces  Sokrates  himself  as  bestowing  much  praise  on 
the  moral  teaching  of  Prodikus. 

•  See  Fragment  iii,  of  the  TayriviaraX  of  Aristophanes,  Meineke,  Frag- 
ment Aristoph.  p.  1140. 

»  Xenophon  gives  only  the  substance  of  Prodikus*8  lecture,  not  his  exact 
words.  Bat  he  gives  what  may  be  called  the  whole  substance,  so  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  scope  as  well  as  the  handling  of  the  author.  We  cannot 
say  the  same  of  an  extract  given  (in  the  Pseudo-Platonic  Dialogue  Axio- 
chus,  c.  7,  8)  from  a  lecture  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Prodikus,  re- 
specting the  miseries  of  human  life,  pervading  all  the  various  professions 
and  occupations.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly,  either  how  much 
really  belongs  to  Prodikus,  or  what  was  his  scope  and  purpose,  if  any  such 
lecture  was  really  delivered. 
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iatothe  moUh  of  tiie  opponent^  we  oi^ht  to  be^  CMtuvs  of  Mi- 
4miiii^  the  latter  upon  such  very  dubious  pM)of. 

Welcker  and  other  modem  authors  ti«at  Prodikus  as  ^  the 
aosi  innooenr  of  the  sophists^  and  exeept  him  fnnn  the  senteBoa 
wluflh  thej  pass  upon  the  class  generally.  Let  us  see,  therefore, 
wkai  Plato  himself  sajs  about  the  rest  of  them,  and  first  about 
Protagoras.  If  it  ware  not  the  established  practice  with  readers 
of  Plato  to  condemn  Protagoras,  beforehand,  and  to  put  upon 
every  passage  relating  to  him  not  only  a  sense  as  bad  as  it  will 
bear,  but  much  worse  than  it  will  fairly  bear,  they  would  prob* 
aUy  carry  away  yery  different  inferences  from  the  Platonic 
diidogae  odled  by  that  sophist's  name,  and  in  which  he  is  made 
lo  bear  a  chief  part.  That  dialogue  is  itself  enough  to  prore  that 
Plato  did  not  omceive  Protagoras  either  as  a  corrupt,  or  unworn 
Iby,  or  incompetent  teacher.  The  course  of  the  dialogue  exhibits 
Moil  as  not  master  of  the  theory  of  ethics,  and  unable  to  solve 
various  difficulties  with  which  that  theory  is  expected  to  grapi^; 
]mireover,as  no  match  for  Sokrat§s  in  dialectics,  which  Plato  con- 
sidered as  the  only  efficient  method  of  philosophical  investigation. 
In  BO  far,  iheniofe,  as  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  sdenee 
or  theory  upon  which  rules  of  art,  or  the  {N^ecepts  bearing  on 
piaetiee,  repose,  disqualifies  a  teacher  from  giving  instruction  in 
iodi  art  or  practice,  to  that  extent  Protagoras  is  exposed  as 
wanting.  And  if  an  expert  dialectidan,  like  Plat<^  had  passed 
laokrat^  or  Quintilian,  or  the  large  majority  oi  teachers  past  or 
present,  through  a  similar  cross-examination  as  to  the  theory  of 
their  teaching,  an  ignorance  not  less  manifest  than  that  of  Pro- 
tagoras would  be  brought  out  The  antithesis  which  Plato  sets 
ibrth,  in  so  many  of  his  dialogues,  between  precept  or  practioe, 
accompanied  by  full  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  from 
which  it  must  be  deduced,  if  its  rectitude  be  disputed,  —  and  un- 
sdentific  practice,  without  any  such  power  of  deduction  or  de- 
fence, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  speculaticHis: 
he  exhausts  his  genius  to  render  it  conspicuous  in  a  thousand 
indirect  ways,  and  to  shame  his  readers,  if  possible,  into  the 
loftier  and  more  rational  walk  of  thought  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
My  of  a  man,  that  he  does  not  know  the  theory  of  what  he 
teaches,  or  of  the  way  in  which  he  teaches^  it  is  another  thing  to 
say,  that  he  actually  teaches  that  which  scientific  theory  would 
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not  pT«8CfH)6  9A  the  beet;  it  is  a  tbird  thing,  graver  than  both,t9 
say  that  his  teadbing  is  not  only  below  the  exigences  «f  sdenoi^ 
hot  even  corrupt  and  demoralizing.  Now  of  these  three  points, 
il  is  the  first  only  which  Plato  in  his  dialogue  makes  oat  againsi 
Protagoras:  even  the  second,  he  neither  affirms  nor  insinuates; 
and  as  to  the  third,  not  <mly  he  never  glances  at  it,  even  indireotlfi 
hut  the  whole  tendency  of  the  disoonrBe  suggests  a  direolly 
contrary  conclusion.  As  if  sensible  that  when  an  eminent  opp^ 
nent  was  to  be  depicted  as  puzzled  and  irritated  by  superiov 
dialectics,  it  was  but  common  fairness  to  set  forth  his  distinctive 
merits  also,  Plato  gives  a  fable,  and  expository  harangue,  froai 
the  mouth  of  Protagoras,'  upon  the  question  whether  virtue  is 
teachable.  This  harangue  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  striking  and 
instructive ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  probably  accounted,  if 
otHnmentators  had  not  read  it  with  a  preestablished  persuasion 
that  whatever  came  from  the  lips  of  a  sophist  must  be  eiUier 
ridiculous  or  immoral^  It  is  the  only  part  of  Plato's  wcnrfct 
wherein  any  account  is  rendered  of  the  growth  of  that  floatmg> 
uncertified,  self-propagating  body  of  opinion,  upon  which  the 
cross-examining  analysis  of  Sokrat^s  is  brought  to  bear,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 

Protagoras  professes  to  teach  his  pujuls  <<  good  counsel "  ia 
their  domestic  and  family  relations,  as  well  as  how  to  speak  and 
act  in  the  most  efiective  manner  for  the  weal  of  the  city.  Since 
this  comes  from  Protagoras,  the  commentators  of  Plato  pronounce 
it  to  be  miserable  morality ;  but  it  coincides,  almost  to  the  letter, 
with  that  which  Isokrat^s  describes  himself  as  teaching,  a  gen^^- 
ation  afterwards,  and  substantially  even  with  that  whidi  Xoao* 
phon  represents  Sokrat^s  as  teaching ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  forth, 

»  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  320,  D.  c.  11,  e«  seq.,  especially  p.  322,  D,  where 
Fix>tagoras  lays  it  down  that  no  man  is  fit  to  he  a  memher  of  a  social  com* 
monity,  who  has  not  in  his  hosom  both  dUfi  and  al6c>Cy  —  that  is,  a  sense  of 
reciprocal  obligation  and  right  between  himself  and  others, — and  a  sensi- 
bility to  esteem  or  reproach  from  others.  He  lays  these  fandamental 
attributes  down  as  what  a  good  ethical  theory  must  assume  or  exact  in 
every  man. 

^  Of  the  unjust  asperity  and  contempt  with  which  the  Platonic  commen- 
tators treat  the  sophists,  see  a  iq[>ecimen  in  Ast,  Ueber  Platons  Leben  und 
Schrifiten,  pp.  70,  71,  wh^re  he  comments  on  Protagoras  and  this  &ble.. 
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ill  h  flsw  words,  h  larger  scheme  of  pradieal  datyJ  And  if  tte 
measure  of  practical  duty,  which  Protagoras  devoted  himself  to 
leach,  was  thtis  serioas  and  extensive,  even  the  fraction  of  theory 


■  Protagoras  says :  Td  (J^  fid^riua  hnv^  ei^^ovVta  Tctpi  re  rC>v  oUetav 
•Hittf  Av  Apiora  r^  airtoO  tdieiav  ^iouctHy  Koi  irepl  rdv  "H^c  v6^<a^y  ^ac  ^ 
ffr  if9SLt^  ^uvantrmToc  tlv  *a2  vparmv  kuI  Xtftiv,  (Plato,  Protagom,  t. 
.»,1>.818,E.) 

A  similar  description  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Protagoras  and  the  other 
sophists,  yet  comprising  a  still  larger  range  of  duties,  towards  parents, 
friends,  and  fellow-citizens  in  their  private  capacities,  is  given  in  Plato, 
Ifenap.  91,B,E. 

'  Iwkatds  describes  the  edacation  which  he  wiriftsd  to  oeBv^,aliiMMi  in 
thft  samtt  words :  Todf  rd  roiavTa  fiav&avovToc  mU  fuXer&vToc  H  ^v  Koi 
T^  liiov  oLkov  kcu  rd  icoifd  rd  tvs  TroXeug  koXCjc  dioiKtfcovffiv,  dvnep  iveicm 
Koi  novriTsov  koX  <^i\oao<^r)Teov  kcu  irdvra  irpoKreov  ioTL  (Or.  xv,  De  Per- 
mntat.  s.  304;  compare  289). 

XeBophoB  also  describes,  almost  in  the  same  words,  the  teaching  of 
'flOkratte.  Kriton  and  others  sought  the  society  of  SoktstSs :  oix  Im 
iifftiiyofHKol  i  ducaviKol  yivoivroj  aXX*  ipa  kqM  re  Kaye&oi  yevofitevoi,  «a2 
jobtnit  tuU  oUeToic  teal  oUeioic  koZ  ^Xoic  t^oi  no^ei  Koi  noXiraic  dvvoivro 
AoXaf  xpV^oi  (Memor.  i,  2,  48).  Again,  i,  2,  64 :  ^avepb^  ffv  Swxpdrw 
Tuv  avvovTop  Toi>c  irovffpct^  iTri&vfitac  Ixovrag,  tovtqv  fxev  navuv,  r^f 
de  KaAXtffTJ/f  Kal  fieya^.o'rrpe  freffrurijc  aper^c*  i  w'^^ffif 
i*e  K^l  ^Ikoi  ei  oIkovoi^  irpoTperrov  iwi^ftelv.  Compare  also  i,  6, 
)6;  ii»l,  19;  iv,  !,«;  ir,  5,  10. 

Wken  we  perceive  how  mach  analogy  Xenophon  establishes  — so  fur  ae 
regards  practical  precept,  apart  from  theory  or  method — between  Sokratte, 
Protagoras,  Prodikus,  etc.,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  representations  of  the 
tioxtimentators  respecting  the  sophists ;  see  Stallbanm,  Proleg.  ad  Haton 
Menoii.  p.  8.  **  Etenim  viitntis  nomen,  cum  propter  ambitfis  magnitndi- 
ann  valde  esset  ambignam  et  obscaram,  sophistse  interfMetabaatttr  sie,  at, 
Uliea  versB  honestatis  et  probitatis  vi,  unice  de  prodentiA  civiU  ac  domas- 
ticft  cogitari  vellent,  eoqne  modo  totam  virtutem  ad  caUidwn  quoddam 

tOUitatis  vdprivatim  velpublice  consequendce  arUJkium  revocarent." "  Per- 

tifit  banc  opinionta  isHus  perversitatem^  ejitsqtte  turpitudtnem  intimo  sensit 
pectore,  rir  sanctissimi  animi,  Socrates,  etc.**  Stallbanm  speaks  to  die 
same  purpose  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Protagoras,  pp.  10, 1 1 ;  and  to  the 
Btttiiydemtis,  pp.  21,  28. 

Those  who,  like  these  censors  on  the  sophists,  think  it  bate  to  recommend 
vhtBOBs  conduct  by  the  mutuid  security  attd  comfort  wlddi  it  piDCores  to 
all  parties,  must  be  prepared  to  condemn  on  the  same  ground  a  large 
portiott  of  what  is  said  by  Sokratds  throughont  the  MemorabiKa  of  Xeno- 
plMm,  M^  Kanfp6vtt  tQv  oU&pofUKtHf  Av&p&p,  ete.  (iif,  4, 12);  see  also  his 
GBeoiMW^c.  xi,  10. 
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Hnigiied  to  Inm  la  lik  luMuigtteyiiidadet  mom  potato  bettor  Uma 
tet  of  Plato  himMlf.  For  Plato  Moms  to  have  ooooeiyed  tJbo 
Mlneal  ond,  to  oaeh  individaal,  aa  eompriding  notlung  more  than 
hii  own  permanent  happiness  and  moral  health;  aod  in  this 
rctj  diakigae,  he  introduces  Sokrates  as  maintaining  virtue  to 
eoMSt  only  in  a  right  ealcuktion  of  a  man's  own  personal  hap{»- 
neis  and  mlserj^  Bot  here  we  find  Protagoras  speaking  in  a 
waj  whidi  implies  a  larger,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  jnster,  appred* 
ation  of  the  ethical  end,  as  including  not  only  reference  to  a 
man's  own  happiness,  but  also  obligations  towards  the  happinesft 
of  others.  Without  at  all  agreeing  in  the  harsh  terms  of  censmre 
w%idi  various  critics  pronounce  upon  that  theory  whidi  Sokiatds 
is  made  to  set  forth  in  Uie  Platonic  Protagoras,  I  consider  has 
conception  of  the  ethical  end  essentially  narrow  and  imperfeoCi 
not  capable  of  being  made  to  serve  as  basis  for  deduction  of  the 
best  ethical  precepts.  Yet  such  is  the  prejudice  with  which  the 
history  of  the  sophists  has  been  written,  that  the  commentatoTB 
on  Plato  accuse  the  sophists  of  having  originated  what  they 
ignorantly  term,  "  the  base  theory  of  utility,**  here  propounded 
hy  Sokrat^  himself;  complimenting  the  latter  on  having  set 
forth  those  larger  views  which  in  this  dialogue  bekmg  only  to 
ProtagQras.^ 

*  BtaUbanm,  Prolegomeiut  ad  Ptatonis  Menonrat,  p.  9 :  "  Etenim  sophista, 
^amn  TirtiitiB  exerdtationem  et  ad  utilitates  externas  referent,  et  facnhate 
qoAdam  alqae  conaaetadine  ejus,  quod  utile  yideretar,  reperiendi,  absolTi 
ttoteereBtj^Socratei  ipfle,  rejectft  utSitaiis  turpititdiMe,  vim  natnrarnqne 
virtotis  nnice  ad  id  quod  bonam  honestamqne  est,  rarocavitf  voluitqiie 
esse  in  eO)  lit  quia  recti  bonique  sensm  ac  sciantift  poUeret,  ad  qnam  unqoam 
ad  eertissimam  normam  atque  regnlam  actiones  snas  omnes  dirigeiet 
atque  poneref' 

Whoever  will  compare  this  criticism  with  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  c.  86, 
a7,  eapecially  p.  357,  B,  wherein  Sokratda  identifies  good  with  pleaanie  and 
«vil  with  pain,  and  wherein  he  considers  right  conduct  to  consist  in  justly 
eafeaiating  the  items  of  pleasure  and  pain  one  against  the  other,  ^  furpti' 
rut^  rexvffy  will  be  astonished  how  a  critic  on  Plato  conld  write  what  is 
Steve  cited.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  parts  of  Plato's  dialogues  ia 
winch  he  maintains  a  doctrine  different  from  that  just  alluded  to.  Accord- 
ingly,  StaUbaam  (in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Protagoras,  p^  30)  contends 
tiiat  Plato  is  here  setting  forth  a  doctrine  not  his  own,  but  is  reasoning  on 
tiie  principles  of  Protagonus  for  the  puxpose  of  entrapping  and  confoaad- 
ing  him :  ^*  QnsB  hie  de  fortitndine  dissaroatar,  ea  item  eaveadam  ssi  ae 
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So  te  M  ooMerns  Protagomi,  ikamSam,  Hbe  teridmem  0i  Plato 
Mniself  may  be  i»oduoed  to  show  tbat  he  was  not acomqpt  teachiBiv 
hat  a  worthy  cooipaaicm  of  Prodikas ;  worthy  abo  of  thai  uMA 
we  know  ^n  to  have  ^kjiojedythe  society  and  eoarvrsation  of 
Perikl^.  Let  us  now  examine  what  Pb^  sajs  about  a  thkd 
sophist,  Hippias  of  £lis ;  who  figures  both  in  the  dialogue  called 
**  Ptotf^oras,"  and  in  two  distinct  diak^ues  known  by  the  titks 
of  ^  HipjMas  Major  and  Minor."  Hippias  is  represented  as  dia* 
linguished  for  the  wide  range  of  his  accomplishments,  of  whidi  in 
tiiese  dialogues  he  ostentatiously  boasts.  He  could  teach  astniii^ 
ooty,  geometry,  and  arithmetic,  which  subjects  Protagons  csn- 
sorod  him  for  enforcing  too  much  upon  his  pupils ;  so  Httle  did 
these  soloists  i^ree  in  any  one  scheme  of  doctnne  or  educatkM. 
Besides  this,  he  was  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  expositor  of  the  poets, 
and  a  lecturer  with  a  large  stock  of  composed  matter, — on  sab* 

pcoteniu  pro  decretis  mere  Platonicis  habeantor.  Disputat  enim  SocratM 
pleiaqae  omnia  ad  mentem  ipsius  Protagorse,  ita  quidem  at  eum  per  snarn 
ipsias  rationem  in  fraudem  et  errorem  inducat." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  vindicate  Plato  against  the  disgrace  of  so  dis- 
honest a  spirit  of  argumentation  as  that  which  Stallbaum  ascribes  to  him. 
Plato  most  certainlj.does  not  reason  here  npon  the  doctrines  or  prinei^M 
of  Protagoras }  for  the  latter  begins  by  positively  denying  the  doctrine,  aad 
is  only  brooght  to  admit  it  in  a  very  qualified  manner,  c.  35,  p.  351,  D. 
He  says,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Sokrat^ :  Ovk  ol6a  dirXcic  ovT»tf  ^  oH 
ipuT^g^  el  ifiol  diroKpireov  iariv,  6>f  rd  ^6ea  re  dya^d  iuriv  anavra  Koi  rd 
dviapd  KOKd'  &XXd  fioi  6oKei  ov  fiovov  irpds  ri^  vi>v  dvoKpujtv  e/tol  da^cLkea- 
Ttpov  elvai  dnoKpivaer&€u,  dXAd  xal  irpdf  ndvra  rdv  dk2>ov  fiiop 
rdv  kfibvj  ^ri  karl  itkv  d  t&v  iideuv  oiK  kartv  dya&d  koH  de  a6  icai  d  t6» 
dviap&v  oik  kari  Kond,  karl  de  &  ioTi,  ical  TpiTov  d  oiderepa^  o£re  Komd.  ^iif 
dya&d. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  striking  in  this  appeal  of  Protagoras  to 
his  whole  past  life,  as  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  admit  what  he 
evidently  looked  upon  as  a  hose  theory^  as  Stallbaum  pronounces  it  to  be. 
Yet  the  latter  actually  ventures  to  take  it  away  from  Sokratgs,  who  not 
only  propounds  it  confidently,  but  reasons  it  out  In  a  clear  and  foieiUt 
manner,  and  of  fastening  it  on  Protagoras,  who  first  disclaims  it  and  then 
only  admits  it  under  reserve !  I  deny  the  theory  to  be  &zm,  though  I  think 
it  an  imperfect  theory  of  ethics.  But  Stallbaum,  who  calls  it  so,  was 
bound  to  be  doubly  careful  in  looking  into  his  proof  before  he  ascribed  it  to 
any  one.  What  makes  the  case  worse  is,  that  he  fastens  it  not  only  on 
Pltytagoras,  but  on  the  sophists  collectively,  by  that  monstrous  fiction 
which  treats  them  as  a  doctrinal  sect 
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jsetf  aioMl,  pofitiMi,  and  ef«n  tegendMyy—  irowiKd  ^p  la  a 
Vffy  reteotiTe  nemorj.  He  was  a  dtixeii  much  ^nployed  M 
CBVOf  by  his  feUow-KStuensi  to  crown  all,  his  mannal  dwtetilf 
was  moh  that  he  professed  to  have  made  with  his  own  hands  all 
iht  attire  and  ornaments  which  he  wore  on  his  person.  If,  as  is 
snflKientlj  probable,  he  was  a  vain  and  ostentatious  man,— d^ 
feats  not  excluding  an  useful  and  houOTable  career,-— we  must 
at  the  same  time  give  him  credit  for  a  varietj  of  acquisitiiMis 
sudi  as  to  explain  a  certain  measure  of  vanity.'  The  style  Is 
which  Plato  handles  Hippias  is  very  different  from  that  in  whidl 
he  treats  Protagoras.  It  is  full  of  sneer  and  contemptuous  banlei^ 
inaomuch  that  even  Stallbaum,^  after  having  repeated  a  great  many 
tuoaea  that  this  was  a  vile  sophist,  who  deserved  no  better  treal^ 
JMot,  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  petulance  is  carried  rather  to* 
fiuv  and  to  suggest  that  the  dialogue  must  have  been  a  juvenHs 
work  of  Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may,  amidst  so  much  unfriendly 
handling,  not  only  we  find  no  imputation  against  Hippias,  of  hav* 
ing  preached  a  low  or  corrupt  morality,  but  Plato  inserts  that 
which  furnishes  good,  though  indirect,  proof  of  the  contrary.  For 
Hippias  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  already  delivered,  and  was 
about  to  deliver  again,  a  lecture  composed  by  himself  with  great 
care,  wherein  he  enlarged  upon  the  aims  and  pursuits  which  a 
young  man  ought  to  follow.  The  scheme  of  his  discourse  was, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  the  youthful  Neoptolemus  was 
introduced  as  asking  the  advice  of  Nestor  about  his  own  future 
conduct ;  in  reply  to  which,  Nestor  sets  forth  to  him  what  was 
the  plan  of  life  incumbent  on  a  young  man  of  honorable  aspira- 
tions, and  unfolds  to  him  the  full  details  of  regulated  and  virtuous 
conduct  by  which  it  ought  to  be  filled  up.3  The  selection  of  two 
such  names,  among  the  most  venerated  in  all  Grecian  legend,  as 
monitor  and  pupil,  is  a  stamp  clearly  attesting  the  vein  of  send* 
ment  which  animated  the  composition.  Morality  preached  by 
Nestor  for  the  edification  of  Neoptolemus,  might  possibly  be  too 

^  See  about  Hippias,  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  9,  p.  318,  £. ;  Stallbanm,  Pro- 
legom.  ad  Platon.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  147,  seq. ;  Cioero,  d«  Orator,  iii,  33 ;  Plato, 
Hipp.  Minor,  c.  10,  p.  S6S,  B. 

'  StaUbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  150. 

'  Plato,  Hippias  Major,  p.  286,  A,  B. 
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kji^  lor  Athfmian  praetiee;  bat  laoBt  eertouilj  it  would  aoi  wer 
on  the  side  of  coiraptioiiy  selfishneaB,  or  oveNndalgeooe.  We 
may  fairlj  pre«une  that  this  disoourse  composed  bj  Hifyiap 
would  not  be  unworthy,  in  spirit  and  purpose,  U>  be  pkoed  by 
the  side  of  <<  The  Choice  of  Hercules/'  nor  its  author  by  that  <^ 
Prodikus  as  a  moral  teacher. 

The  dialogue  entitled  ''  Gorgks/'  in  Plato^  is  carried  on  by 
Spkratds  with  three  different  persons  one  after  the  other,  --*  Gor> 
giasy  Pdlus,  and  Kallikl^.  Gorgias  of  Leontini  in  Sicily,  as  a 
rhetorical  teacher,  acquired  greater  celebrity  than  any  man  ai 
his  time,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war:  his  abundant  powers  of 
iUustration,  his  florid  ornaments,  his  artificial  structure  of  sen- 
tences distributed  into  exact  antithetical  fractions,  all  spread  a 
new  fashion  in  the  art  of  speaking,  which  for  the  time  was  very 
popular,  but  afterwards  became  discredited.  If  the  line  could 
be  clearly  drawn  between  rhetors  and  sophists,  Gorgias  ooght 
rather  to  be  ranked  with  the  former.^  In  the  conversation  with 
Gorgias,  Sokrat^s  exposes  the  &illacy  and  imposture  of  rhetoric 
and  rhetorical  teaching,  as  cheating  an  ignorant  audience  into 
persuasion  without  knowledge,  and  as  framed  to  satisfy  the  pass* 
ing  caprice,  without  any  regard  to  the  permanent  wel&re  and 
improvement  of  the  people.  Whatever  real  inculpation  may  be 
conveyed  in  these  arguments  against  a  rhetorical  teacher,  Groi^gias 
must  bear  in  common  with  Isokratds  and  Quintilian,  and  under 
the  shield  of  Aristotle.  But  save  and  except  rhetorical  teaclung, 
no  dissemination  of  corrupt  morality  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato ; 
who»  indeed,  treats  him  with  a  degree  of  reelect  which  surprises 
the  commentators.^ 

The  tone  of  the  dialogue  changes  materially  when  it  passes  to 
Pdlus  and  Kallikl^s,  the  former  of  whom  is  described  as  a  writer 
on  rhetoric,  and  probably  a  teacher  also.^  There  is  much  inso- 
lence in  Pdlus,  and  no  small  asperity  in  Sokrates.  Yet  the  former 
maintains  no  arguments  which  justify  the  charge  of  immorality 
against  himself  or  his  fellow-teachers.     He  defends  the  tastes 

*  Plato  Menon,  p.  95,  A.  \  IPoss,  De  Qoigi&  Leontino,  p.  27,  $eq, 

'  See  the  obsenrations  of  Groen  van  Frinsterer  and  Stallbaum,  Stallbaaai 
ad  Platen.  Goig.  c.  1. 

*  Plato  Goigias,  c  17,  p.  462,  B. 
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ioi  flMthnents  commoii  to  erery  man  in  Greeee,  and  diarsd 
ereQ  by  ^e  most  estimable  Athenians,  PeriU^  Nftias,  and 
Aiistokfatte ;  *■  while  Sokrat^s  prides  himsdf  on  standing  abso- 
lutely alone,  and  having  no  support  except  from  his  irresistible 
dialecties,  whereby  he  is  sure  of  extorting  reluctant  admission 
from  his  adyersary.  How  far  Sokrat^  may  be  right,  I  do  not 
now  iikiuire :  it  is  sufficient  that  Pdlus,  standing  as  he  does  amidst 
oompany  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  irreproachable,  cannot  be 
fairiy  denounced  as  a  poisoner  of  the  youthful  mind. 

P6his  presently  hands  over  the  dialogue  to  Kallikl^,  who  Is 
here  represented,  doubtless,  as  laying  down  doctrines  openly  and 
arowedly  anti-«ocial.  He  distinguishes  between  the  law  of  na- 
tare  and  the  law  —  both  written  and  unwritten,  for  the  Gred[ 
word  substantially  includes  both — of  society.  According  to  the 
hw  of  nature,  Kallikl^  says,  the  strong  man  —  the  better  or 
more  capable  man  —  puts  forth  his  strength  to  the  fall  for  his 
own  advantf^,  without  limit  or  restraint ;  overcomes  the  resist- 
ance which  weaker  men  are  able  to  offer ;  and  seizes  for  himself 
as  much  as  he  pleases 'of  the  matter  of  enjoyment.  He  has  no 
ooeasMHi  to  restrain  any  of  his  appetites  or  desires ;  the  more  • 
iwmerous  and  pressing  they  are,  so  much  the  better  for  him, 
dnce  his  power  affords  him  the  means  of  satiating  them  aU.  The 
many,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  weak,  must  be  content 
with  that  which  he  leaves  them,  and  submit  to  it  as  best  they 
can.  This,  Kallikl^s  says,  is  what  actually  happens  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  this  is  what  is  accounted  just,  as  is  evident  by  the 
practice  of  independent  communities,  not  included  in  one  common 
political  society,  towards  each  other ;  this  is  justice,  by  nature,  or 
according  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  when  men  come  into  society, 
all  this  is  reversed.  The  majority  of  individuals  know  very  well 
that  they  are  weak,  and  that  their  only  chance  of  security  or 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  27,  p.  472,  A.  Kal  vvv  (say  SokratSs)  nept  wv  vH 
^yeiC  dXiyov  aoi  navreg  (7v/n(l>fjaovai  ravTa  ^k'&rivaloL  kclI  ^evoi — fUifirvp^ffoV' 
ai  coi^  iuv  fiev  povXr/j  NiKiag  6  NiKtiparov  Kal  ol  adeA^oi  fier'  a^rov  — idt» 
6e  jSovXyy  ^ KpiaroKparriQ  6  'ZKeTJuov  —  kav  de  /JovAy,  ij  ILepiKXiovs  dXtf  oLoo, 
^  &XX7J  avyyeveiay  rjVTiva  av  fSovXy  tCw  iv^a&e  kKks^aa^ai.    *AAA'  ^  y «  aot 

cZf&v  oix  bfioTioyd '£/£^  6h  av  jn^  ah  airdv  iva  6vTa 

ftapropa  irapdax^f^^^  dfioXoyovvra  irepl  <5v  XeyOf  Mhv  olfjuu  i^uv  Xoywt 
ftoi  irtirepatr^ai  itepl  &v  av  ^filv  6  X^o^  ^. 
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dontei  eoDsifltf  in  estaMinhfng  laws  to  restain  tiua  s^iong  ] 
miaforoed  by  a  mond  sanetion  of  ptnise  and  blame  devoted  to 
tbe  same  genml  end.  Thej  eatch  Im^  like  a  yoiuig  lion,  whiisi 
biB  mind  is  yet  tender,  and  fascinate  him  by  talk  and  trainii^^ 
into  a  diapoution  eonformable  to  that  measure  and  equality  which 
the  law  enjcMns.  Here,  then,  is  justice  according  to  the  law  of 
society ;  a  iactitioas  system,  built  up  by  the  many  for  their  own 
protection  and  happiness,  to  the  subversion  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  arms  the  strong  man  with  a  right  to  encroachment  and 
license.  Let  a  fair  opportunity  occur,  and  the  favorite  of  Nature 
wfll  be  seen  to  kick  off  his  harness,  tread  down  the  laws,  break 
through  the  magic  cirde  of  opinion  around  him,  and  stand  forth 
again  as  lord  and  master  of  the  many ;  regaining  that  glonooa 
position  which  nature  has  assigned  to  him  as  his  right.  Justice 
by  nature,  and  justice  by  law  and  society,  are  thus,  according  to 
Salliktes,  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually  contradictory.  He  ao- 
cases  Sokratds  of  having  jumbled  the  two  together  in  his  arga« 
menLi 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  authors  that  this  anti-sodal 
reasoning  —  true  enough,  in  so  far  as  it  states  simple  '  matter  of 
fiiet  and  probability ;  immoral,  in  so  far  as4t  erects  the  power  of 
the  strong  man  into  a  right ;  and  inviting  many  comments,  if  I 
could  find  a  convenient  place  for  them  ^  represents  the  morali^ 
commonly  and  publicly  taught  by  the  persons  called  sophists  at 
Athens.3    I  deny  this  assertion  emphatically.    Even  if  I  had  no 

^  This  doctrine  asserted  by  KalUkl§s  wiU  be  found  in  Plato,  Goigias,  c. 
89,  40,  pp.  483,  484. 

'  See  the  same  matter  of  fact  strongly  stated  by  Sokrat^s  in  the  Hemo- 
rab.  of  Xenophon,  ii,  1,  13. 

•  Schleiermacher  (in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  translation  of  the  Thess- 
tetvs,  p.  183)  represents  that  Plato  intended  to  refute  Aristippns  in  the 
person  of  Kalliklds ;  which  supposition  he  sustains,  by  remarking  that 
Aristippns  affirmed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice  by  nature^  but  only 
by  law  and  convention.  But  the  affirmation  of  EaUikl^  is  the  direct 
contrary  of  that  which  Schleiermacher  ascribes  to  Aristippus.  KalliUte 
net  only  does  not  deny  justice  by  nature,  but  affirms  it  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  —  explains  what  it  is,  that  it  consists  in  the  right  of  the  strongest 
man  to  make  use  of  his  strength  without  any  regard  to  others, — and  pats 
it  above  the  Justice  of  law  and  society,  in  respect  to  authority. 

Bitter  and  Brandis  are  yet  more  incorrect  in  their  aecasatioiis  of  ths 


odier  evidence  to  anstain  mj  denkl,  eseepl  what  hM  bb&i  i 
extracted,  from  tihe  onfrteBdly  wikiags  of  i^aito  iiiaiself,  i 
ing  Protagoras  and  Hippias, — with  ¥^at  me  kmawfmm.  Kan-^ 
ophon  about  Prodikus,  —  I  ahoaid  «onsid^  mj  ease  made  iOut  as 
Tindici^ing  the  sophists  g^iendly  from  auch  an  accosatioa^  if 
refatatitm  to  the  doctrine  of  KaUikl^s  were  needed,  it  wooid  be 
obtained  quite  as  effieadou^ty  from  Prodikus  and  Frotagorae  as 
from  Sokrat^s  and  Plato. 

But  this  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  ihe  vtodication. 

First,  Kallikl^s  himsett'  is  not  a'  sophist,  nor  fl^pDesentod  kf 
Plato  as  such.  He  is  a  joung  Athenian  eitizen,  of  rank  «ed 
station,  belonging  to  the  deme  Aduumae ;  he  Is  intimate 
odier  joung  men  of  oondition  sn  the  ctty,  has  reoentlj  t 
into  actire  political  Me,  and  bends  his  whole  soul  towards  It;  to 
disparages  phikysophj,  and  spei^  witth  utter  contempt  about  ^0 
sophists.^  If,  then,  it  were  ev^n  just,  wduck  I  do  not  advi^ile 
infer  fitan  opinions  put  into  tibe  moatii  of  obc  aQi>y8t»tluit  ito 


sophists,  founded  upon  this  same  doctrine.  The  former  says  (p.  581)  :  **ft 
18  affirmed  as  a  common  tenet  of  the  sophists,  there  is  no  right  by  vatare, 
bat  only  by  convention ; "  compare  Branch,  p.  621,  The  yeiy  pasMges  <le 
whidi  those  writers  refer,  as  far  as  they  pjove  lukjtl^ng,  prow  the  conlrwcj 
pf  what  they  assert ;  and  Preller  actoidly  imputes  the  cojpitraiy  tenet  to  the 
sophists  (Histor.  Philosoph.  c.  4,  p.  130,  Hamburg,  1838)  with  just  as  little 
authority.  Both  Bitter  and  Brandis  charge  the  sophists  with  wickedness 
fbr  this  alleged  tenet ;  for  denying  that  there  was  any  right  by  nature,  and 
aflowing  no  right  except  by  convention ;  a  doctrine  which  had  been  maia- 
tained  before  them  by  Archelaus  (Diogen.  Lacrt.  u,  16).  Nw  Plai9  iU^' 
X,  p.  889),  whom  these  writers  refer  to,  charges  certain  wise  men— ao^oi>c 
liiorac  re  Koi  irotvrcic  (he  does  not  mention  sophists)— with  wickedness, 
but  on  the  ground  directly  opposite ;  because  theif  did  achwtdedge  a  right  ^ 
n&tnTe,  0/ greater  authority  than  the  right  laid  down  by  the  legislator;  and 
because  they  encouraged  pupils  to  follow  this  supposed  right  of  nature,  disp 
obeymg  the  law;  interpreting  the  right  of  nature  as  Kalliklds  does  in.tho 
Gorgias ! 

Teachers  are  thus  branded  as  wicked  men  by  Bitter  and  Brandis,  for  the 
negative,  and  by  Plato,  if  he  here  means  the  sophists,  for  the  affirmative 
doctrine.  ^  _ 

•»  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  37,  p.  481,  D ;  c.  41,  p.  485,  B,  D ;  c.  43,  p.  487,  C ;  C. 
50,  p.  495,  B;  c.  70,  p.  515,  A.  fft)  fikv  avrhc  &pm  tpX^t  irparreiv  rd,  m 
TToAccjf  wpdyfiara',  compare  c.  55,  p.  500,  C.  Bis  contempt  for  the  sophists, 
C.75,  p.  519,  E,  With  the  note  of  Heindoif. 
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t  were  held  bj  another  or  by  all  of  them,  it  wopid  not  be  the 
less  unjust  to  draw  the  like  inference  from  opinions  professed  bj 
cue  who  is  not  a  sc^hist,  and  who  despises  the  whole  profession. 

Secondly,  if  any  man  will  read  attentively  the  coarse  of  the 
^Hdogue,  he  will  see  that  the  doctrine  of  £[alllkl^  is  such  as 
no  one  dared  publicly  to  propound.  So  it  is  conceived  both 
by  £allikl§s  himself,  and  by  Sokrat§s.  The  former  first  takes 
up  the  conversation,  by  saying  that  his  predecessor  Polus  had 
become  entangled  in  a  contradiction,  because  he  had  not  cour- 
age enough  openly  to  announce  an  unpopular  and  odious  doc- 
trine ;  but  he,  KaUikles,  was  less  shamefaced,  and  would  speak 
oot  boldly  that  doctrine  which  others  kept  to  themselves  for  fear 
of  shocking  the  hearers.  "  Certainly  (says  8okrat§s  to  him) 
your  audacity  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  doctrine  which  you 
have  just  laid  down ;  you  set  forth  plainly  that  which  other 
people  think,  but  do  not  choose  to  utter."'  Now,  opinions  of 
which  Fdlus,  an  insolent  young  man>  was  afraid  to  proclaim  him- 
aelf  the  champion,  must  have  been  revolting  indeed  to  the  senti- 
ments of  hearers.  How  then  can  any  reasonable  man  believe, 
that  such  opinions  were  not  only  openly  propounded,  but  seriously 
inculcated  as  truth  upon  audiences  of  youthful  hearers,  by  the 
flophists  ?  We  know  that  the  teaching  of  the  latter  was  public  in 
Ihe  highest  degree ;  publicity  was  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable 
to  them;  among  the  many  disparaging  epithets  heaped  upon 
them,  ostentation  and  vanity  are  two  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
Whatever  they  taught,  they  taught  publicly ;  and  I  contend,  with 
full  convicti<m,  that,  had  they  even  agreed  with  KalliklSs  in  tins 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  38,  p.  482,  E.  i/c  ravrijc  yap  av  T^g  6iiokoyiag  avrbc 
*ird  aoi>  ovfinodur&elg  h  roZg  Xoyoig  hrearofucr^  (Polus),  a/ff;t*"'i^ffif  d 
ivoei  elTceiv  at)  ydp  t^  6vti,  <j  ZuKparefy  etc  roiavTa  ayeic  ^ofynxA  KtU 

&rffiifyopiK^y  ^aoKQiv  r^  dX^etav  dtoKBiv lHv  ovv  rig  alaxvv^rai 

Kal  ft^  ToXfi^  Xeyeiv  &irep  voel,  avayKoCerai  kvavna  Xtyetv. 

Kat  fi^  (says  Sokratfis  to  Kallikl^,  c.  42,  p.  487,  D.)  5ti  ye  oloc  tl  va^ 
fiffoia^ea^ai  koX {a^  aiaxvvetr&aL^  avrog  re  0^f,  koI  b  Awyof,  fii»  b'^yw 
irporepov  iXeyec,  bfu^Xoyel  aoi.  Again,  c.  47,  p.  492,  D.  ObK  ayevvwf  ye,  ^ 
T.aXXiKkeli,  iwe^epxei  r^  X6y<f>  Trap^ata^ofievoc  aa^ug  ykp  a^  9% 9 
X6yeic  &  ol  a?,^oi  diavoovvrai  /ikv,  Xiyeiv  de  oiK  1^^ 
Xovai. 

Again,  from  lKaim!h,b  ty&  aoi  vihf  v a fi fin aia Co fievoc  Ai7tt,o.4% 
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opouoD,  thej  oould  neither  have  been  sufikientlj  andacioas,  nor 
aufficiently  their  own  enemies,  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  public 
teaching ;  but  would  have  acted  like  Folus,  and  kept  the  doc- 
trine to  themselTes. 

Thirdly,  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  rendered  dooblj  certain, 
when  we  consider  of  what  city  we  are  now  speaking.  Of  all 
places  in  the  world,  the  democratical  Athens  is  the  kst  in  which 
the  doctrine  advanced  by  Kallikles  oould  possibly  have  been  {»o- 
fessed  by  a  public  teacher;  or  even  by  Kallikl^  himself,  in  any 
public  meeting.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  pro- 
foundly democratical  was  the  sentiment  and  morality  of  the 
Athenians, —  how  much  they  loved  their  laws,  their  constitution, 
and  their  political  equality, —  how  jealous  their  apprehension  waa 
of  any  nascent  or  threatening  despotism.  All  this  is  not  simply 
admitted,  but  even  exaggerated,  by  Mr.  Mitford,  Wachsmnth,  and 
other  anti-democratical  writers,  who  often  draw  from  it  materials 
for  their  abundant  censures.  Now  the  very  point  which  Sokratds, 
in  this  dialogue,  called  ^^Gorgias,"  seeks  to  establish  agaimt 
Kallikles,  against  the  rhetors,  and  against  the  sophists,  is,  that 
ihey  courted,  flattered,  and  truckled  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  with  degrading  subservience;  that  they  looked  to 
the  immediate  gratification  simply,  and  not  to  permanent  moral 
improvement  of  the  people ;  that  they  had  not  courage  to  ad- 
dress to  them  any  unpalatable  truths,  however  salutary,  but  would 
shift  and  modify  opinions  in  every  way,  so  as  to  escape  giving 
offence  ;^  that  no  man  who  put  himself  prominently  forward  at 
Athens  had  any  chance  of  success,  unless  he  became  moulded 
and  assimilated,  from  the  core,  to  the  people  and  their  type  of 


*  This  quality  is  imputed  by  Sokrates  to  Kallikles  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  the  Gorgias,  c.  37,  p.  481,  D,  E,  the  substance  of  which  is  thus 
stated  by  Stallbaum  in  his  note:  "Carpit  Socrates  Calliclis  leyitatem, 
mobili  populi  turbsB  nunquam  non  blandientis  et  adulantis." 

It  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  Sokrates  in  the  dialogue,  to  make  out  that 
the  practice,  for  he  will  not  call  it  an  art,  of  sophists,  as  well  as  rhetors, 
aims  at  nothing  but  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  people,  without  any 
regard  to  their  ultimate  or  durable  benefit ;  that  they  are  branches  of  the 
widely-extended  knack  of  flattery  (Goigias,  c.  19,  p.  464,  D ;  c.  20,  p.  465, 
Cj  c.  56,  p.  501,  C  J  c.  75,  p.  520,  B). 
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6efktimeiit.i  Granting  such  charges  to  be  tme,  how  i$  it 
eeivable  that  any  sophist,  or  any  rhetor,  could  venture  to  eafhree 
upon  an  Athenian  public  audience  the  docbine  laid  down  bj 
Eallikl§s  ?  To  tell  such  an  audience :  *^  Your  laws  and  instittH 
tions  are  all  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  contrived  to  disap- 
fdint  the  Alkibiad^s  or  Napoleon  among  you  of  his  natural  right 
to  become  your  master,  and  to  deal  with  you  petty  men  as  his 
i^ves.  AH  your  unnatural  precautions,  and  conventional  talk, 
in  favor  of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
better  than  pitiful  impGtence,*^  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  good  oppor^ 
tmrity  of  standing  forward  in  his  full  might  and  energy,  so  as  to 
put  you  into  your  prefer  places,  and  show  you  what  privileges 
Nature  intends  for  her  favorites !"  Conceive  such  a  doctrine  piu>- 
pounded  by  a  lecturer  to  assembled  Athenians !  A  doctrine  just 
$8  revolting  to  Nikias  as  to  Kleon,  and  which  even  A&ibiaddtf 
would  be  forced  to  afiPect  to  disapprove ;  since  it  is  not  simply 
s&ti-popular,  not  simply  despotic,  but  the  drunken  extravagance 
of  despotism.  The  Great  man,  as  depicted  by  Kailikles,  stands 
in  the  same  relation  io  ordinary  mortals,  as  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Croat,  in  the  admirable  parody  of  Fielding. 

That  sophists,  whom  Plato  accuses  of  slavish  flattery  to  the 
democratical  ear,  should  gratuitously  insult  it  by  the  proposition 
of  such  tenets,  is  an  assertion  not  merely  untrue,  but  utterl^F 
absurd.  Even  as  to  Sokratds,  we  know  from  Xenophon  how 
much  the  Athenians  were  offended  with  him,  and  how  much  it 
was  urged  by  the  accusers  on  his  trial,  that  in  his  conversations 
he  was  wont  to  cite  with  peculiar  relish  the  description,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad,  of  Odysseus  following  the  Grecian 
crowd,  when  running  away  from  the  agora  to  get  on  shipboard, 
and  prevailing  upon  them  to  come  back,  by  gentle  words  ad- 


*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  68,  p.  513.  Oi)  yitp  fiiftifri^  Set  dvat,  aXV  avTO^v^ 
bfiotov  ToifTotg,  ei  fieXXeic  n  yv^aiov  &vepydCe<r&ai  elc  (^tXiav  t^  'A-&rfvawm 

SffpUfi "OoTig  ovv  tre  Tovroig  dftoiorarov  unepydoeTai,  ovroc  oe  Trotifoei, 

<4f  tTCV&Ofietg  woXiriKb^  elvai,  ttoThtikov  kqI  firjTopiKov  r^  avTup  ydp  ^et 
keyofiivtjv  ruv  Aoywy  iKaaroi  xatpovaif  r^  6e  a2,2,0Tpi(f}  ux^ovrat, 

•Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  46,  p.  492,  C  (the  words  of  Kailikles).  T<i  dh  liXka 
Ta{;r'  karl  rd  KaTikumafiota,  T(jt  iraptt  p{faiv  ^w^fffiara,  air^p^mtv  fTivapiu 
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dMMed  to  tbe  chiefe,  bat  by  blow8  of  his  stick,  aco(»npaiiied 
with  contemptuous  reprimand,  to  the  common  people.     The 
indirect  evidence  thus    afforded,   that    Sokrates   countenanced 
unequal  dealing  and  ill  usage  towards  the  many,  told  much 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  dikasts.     What  would  they  have 
fidt  then  towards  a  sophist  who  publicly  professed  the  political 
morality  of  Kallikl^s  ?    The  truth  is,  not  only  was  it  impossible 
that  any  such  morality,  or  anything  of  the  same  type  even  much 
diluted,  could  find  its  way  into  the  educational  lectures  of  profes- 
sors at  Athens,  but  the  fear  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction* 
If  the  sophist  erred  in  either  way,  it  would  be  in  that  which 
Sokrat^  imputes,  by  making  his  lectures    over-democraticaL 
Nay,  if  we  suppose  any  opportunity  to  have  arisen  of  discussing 
the  doctrine  of  KallikMs,  he  would  hardly  omit  to  flatter  the  ears 
of  the  surrounding  democrats  by  enhancing  the  beneficent  results 
oi  legality  and  equal  dealing,  and  by  denouncing  this  <^  natural 
despot,"  or  undisclosed  Napoleon,  as  one  who  must  either  take 
his  place  under  such  restraints,  or  find  a  place  in  some  other  city. 
I  have  thus  shown,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  the  doctrine 
ascribed  to  Kallikles  neither  did  enter,  nor  could  have  entered^ 
into  the  lectures  of  a  sophist  or  professed  teacher.    The  same 
conclusion  may  be  maintained  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Thra- 
symachus  in  the  first  book  of  the  ^<  Republic"    Tbrasymachus 
was  a  rhetorical  teacher,  who  had  devised  precepts  respecting  the 
construction  of  an  oration  and  the  training  of  young  men  fi>r 
public  speaking.    It  is  most  probable  that  he  confined  himself, 
like  Gorgias,  to  this  department,  and  that  he  did  not  profess  to 
give  moral  lectures,  like  Protagoras  and  Prodikus.     But  grant- 
ing him  to  have  given  such,  he  would  not  talk  about  justice  in 
the  way  in  which  Plato  makes  him  talk,  if  he  desired  to  give 
any  satisfaction  to  an  Athenian  audience.     The  mere  brutality 
and  ferocious  impudence  of  demeanor  even  to  exaggeration,  with 
which  Plato  invests  him,  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof  that  the  doc- 
trine, ushered  in  with  such  a  preface,  was  not  that  of  a  popular 
and  acceptable  teacher,  winning  favor  in  public  audiences.     He 
defines  justice  to  be  "  the  interest  of  the  superior  power ;  that  rule, 
which,  in  every  society,  the  dominant  power  prescribes,  as  being 
for  its  own  advantage."    A  man  is  just,  he  says,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  another,  not  for  his  own :  he  is  weak,  cannot  help  himself. 
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and  mast  submit  to  that  which  the  stronger  authoritj,  whefhei 
despot,  oligarchj,  or  commonwealth,  commands. 

This  theory  is  essentially  different  from  the  doctrine  of  Kal- 
Iikl§s,  as  set  forth  a  few  pages  bade ;  for  Thrasymachus  does  not 
travel  ont  of  society  to  insist  upon  anterior  rights  dating  from  a 
supposed  state  of  nature ;  he  takes  societies  as  he  finds  them, 
recognizing  the  actual  go^'emlng  authority  of  each  as  the  camm 
and  constituent  of  justice  or  injustice.  Stallbaum  and  other 
writers  have  incautiously  treated  the  two  theories  as  if  they  were 
the  same ;  and  with  something  even  worse  than  want  of  caution, 
while  they  pronounce  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus  to  be  detestably 
immoral,  announce  it  as  having  been  propounded  not  by  him  only, 
but  by  7^e  Sophists  ;  thus,  in  their  usual  style,  dealing  wirh  the 
sophists  as  if  they  were  a  school,  sect,  or  partnership  with  mutual 
responsibility.  Whoever  has  followed  the  evidence  which  I  have 
produced  respecting  Protagoras  and  Prodikus,  will  know  hoW 
differently  these  latter  handled  the  question  of  justice. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus,  though 
incorrect  and  defective,  is  not  so  detestable  as  these  writers 
represent.  What  makes  it  seem  detestable,  is  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  he  is  made  to  put  it  forward  ;  which  causes  the 
just  man  to  appear  petty  and  contemptible,  while  it  surrounds 
the  unjust  man  with  enviable  attributes.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  circumstance  which  revolts  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, as  it  revolts  also  the  critics  who  read  what  is  said  by 
Thrasymachus.  The  moral  sentiments  exist  in  men's  minds  in 
complex  and  powerful  groups,  associated  with  some  large  words 
and  emphatic  forms  of  speech.  Whether  an  ethical  theory  satis- 
fies the  exigencies  of  reason,  or  commands  and  answers  to  all 
the  phenomena,  a  common  audience  will  seldom  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  consider  with  attention;  but  what  they  impe- 
riously exact,  and  what  is  indispensable  to  give  the  theory  any 
chance  of  success,  is,  that  it  shall  exhibit  to  their  feelings  the  just 
man  as  respectable  and  dignified,  and  the  unjust  man  as  odious 
and  repulsive.  Now  that  which  offends  in  the  language  ascribed 
to  Thrasymachus  is,  not  merely  the  absence,  but  the  reversal,  of 
this  condition ;  the  presentation  of  the  just  man  as  weak  and 
silly,  and  of  injustice  in  all  the  prestige  of  triumph  and  dignity. 
And  for  this  very  reason,  1  venture  to  infer  that  such  a  theoiy 
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tras  nev&e  pn^Kranded  by  Thrasjmachas  to  aoy  public  aadieno» 
in  the  form  in  which  it  i^pears  in  Plato.  For  ThraaymachiM 
was  a  rhetor,  who  had  studied  the  principles  of  his  art :  now  we 
Imow  that  these  common  sentiments  of  an  audience,  were  pre* 
cisely  what  the  rhetors  best  understood,  and  always  strove  to 
oondliate.  Even  from  the  time  of  Gorgias,  they  began  the 
practice  of  composing  beforehand  declamations  upon  the  general 
heads  of  morality,  which  were  ready  to  be  introduced  into  actual 
speeches  as  occasion  presented  itself,  and  in  which  appeal  was 
made  to  the  moral  sentiments  foreknown  as  common,  with  more 
or  less  of  modification,  to  all  the  Grecian  assemblies.  The  real 
Thrasymachus,  addressing  any  audience  at  Athens,  would  never 
have  wounded  these  sentiments,  as  the  Platonic  Thrasymachus 
is  made  to  do  in  the  ^<  Republic/  Least  of  all  would  he  have 
done  this,  if  it  be  true  of  him,  as  Plato  asserts  of  the  rhetors 
and  sophists  generally,  that  they  thought  about  nothing  but  court* 
ing  popularity,  without  any  sincerity  of  conviction. 

Though  Plato  thinks  fit  to  bring  out  the  opinion  of  Thrasy- 
machus with  accessories  unnecessarily  offensive,  and  thus  to  en* 
hance  the  dialectical  triumph  of  Sokrat6s  by  the  brutal  manners 
of  the  adversary,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  had  not  done  justice 
to  the  opinion  itself,  much  less  confuted  it  The  proof  of  this  is, 
that  in  the  second  book  of  the  "'  Republic,"  after  Thrasymachus  has 
disappeared,  the  very  same  opinion  is  taken  up  by  Glaukon  and 
Adeimantus,  and  set  forth  by  both  of  them,  though  they  disclaim 
entertaining  it  as  their  own,  as  suggesting  grave  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties which  they  desire  to  hear  solved  by  Sokrates.  Those 
who  read  attentively  the  discourses  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus, 
will  see  that  the  substantive  opinion  ascribed  to  Thrasymachus, 
apart  from  the  brutality  with  which  he  is  made  to  state  it,  does 
not  even  countenance  the  charge  of  immoral  teaching  against 
Mm,  much  less  against  the  sophists  generally.  Hardly  anything 
in  Plato's  compositions  is  more  powerful  than  those  discourses. 
They  present;  in  a  perspicuous  and  forcible  manner,  some  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  with  which  ethical  theory  is  required  to 
grapple.  And  Plato  can  answer  them  only  in  one  way,  by  taking 
society  to  pieces,  and  reconstructing  it  in  the  form  of  his  imagin- 
ary republic.  The  speeches  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus  form 
the  immediate  preface  to  the  striking  and  elaborate  descripti<Mi 
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wliich  he  goes  through,  of  his  new  state  of  sodety,  nor  do  they 
receive  anj  other  answer  than  what  is  implied  in  that  descrip- 
tion. Plato  indirectly  confesses  that  he  cannot  answer  them, 
assuming  social  institutions  to<continue  unrefonned :  and  his  re- 
f<Mrm  is  sufficiently  fundamentaLi 

'  I  omitted  to  notice  the  Dialogue  of  Plato  entitled  Enthydemtis,  wheieiii 
SokratSs  is  introduced  in  conversation  with  the  two  persons  called  sophkts, 
Eathydemns  and  Dionysodonis,  who  are  represented  as  propounding  a 
nnmber  of  verbal  quibbles,  assertions  of  double  sense,  arising  from  equivo- 
cal grammar  or  syntax, — fallacies  of  mere  diction,  without  the  least  plau- 
sibility as  to  the  sense, —  specimens  of  jests  and  hoax,  p.  278,  B.  They  are 
described  as  extravagantly  conceited,  while  Sokrat^s  is  painted  with  his 
usual  affectation  of  deference  and  modesty.  He  himself,  during  a  part  of 
the  dialogue,  carries  on  conversation  in  his  own  dialectical  manner  with  the 
youthful  Kleinias ;  who  is  then  handed  over  to  be  taught  by  Euthydemus 
and  Dionysodorus ;  so  that  the  contrast  between  their  style  of  questioning, 
and  that  of  SokratSs,  is  forcibly  brought  out. 

To  bring  out  this  contrast,  appears  to  me  the  main  purpose  of  the 
dialogue,  as  has  already  been  remarked  by  Socher  and  others  (see  Stall- 
haum,  Prolegom.  ad  Euthydem.  pp.  15-^5) :  but  its  construction,  its  man- 
ner, and  its  result,  previous  to  the  concluding  conversation  between  Sokra- 
tds  and  Kriton  separately,  is  so  thoroughly  comic,  that  Ast,  on  this  and 
other  grounds,  rejects  it  as  spurious  and  unworthy  of  Plato  (see  Ast,  liber 
Flatons  Leben  und  Schriften,  pp.  414-418). 

Without  agreeing  in  Ast's  inference,  I  recognize  the  violence  of  the  car- 
icature which  Plato  has  here  presented  under  the  characters  of  Euthyde- 
mus and  Dionysodonis.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  among  many  others,  that 
I  protest  the  more  emphatically  against  the  injustice  of  Stallbaum  and  the 
commentators  generally,  who  consider  these  two  persons  as  disciples  of 
Protagoras,  and  samples  of  what  is  called  "  Sophistica,"  the  sophistical 
practice,  the  sophists  generally.  There  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  con- 
sidering these  two  men  as  disciples  of  Protagoras,  who  is  presented  to  ns, 
even  by  Plato  himself,  under  an  aspect  as  totally  different  from  them  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodonis  are  described,  by 
Plato  himself  in  this  very  dialogue,  as  old  men  who  had  been  fencing-mas- 
ters, and  who  had  only  within  the  last  two  years  applied  themselves  to  the 
eristic  or  controversial  dialogue  (Euthyd.  c.  1,  p.  272,  C. ;  c.  3,  p.  273,  E). 
Schleiermacher  himself  accounts  their  personal  importance  so  mean,  that 
he  thinks  Plato  could  not  have  intended  to  attack  them,  but  meant  to 
attack  AntisthenSs  and  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophers  (Prolegom.  ad 
Euthydem.  vol.  iii,  pp.  403, 404,  of  his  translation  of  Plato).  So  contempt- 
ible does  Plato  esteem  them,  that  Krito  blames  SokratSs  for  having  so  far 
degraded  himself  as  to  be  seen  talking  with  them  before  many  persons  Cp. 
305,  B,  c.  30). 
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I  call  partieiilar  •Itmitiaa  to  this  drcumftance,  wkhoal  wMk 
we  eamiot  fiurly  estimate  the  sophists,  or  practical  teacliers  of 
Athens,  face  to  face  with  their  aocaser-general,  Plata  He  was 
a  great  and  systematic  theorist,  whose  opintoas  on  ethics,  politioB^ 
eognition,  religion,  etc.,  were  all  wronght  into  harmony  by  his 
own  mind,  and  stamped  with  that  peculiarity  which  is  the  mark 
of  an  original  intellect.  So  splendid  an  effort  of  speculative  genius 
is  among  the  marvels  of  the  Grecian  world.  His  dissent  from 
all  the  societies  which  he  saw  around  him,  not  merely  democrat* 
ical,  but  oligarchical  and  despotic  also,  was  of  the  deepest  and 
most  radical  character.  Nor  did  he  delude  himself  by  the  belief, 
that  any  partial  amendment  of  that  which  he  saw  around  ooaM 
bring  about  the  end  which  he  desired :  he  looked  to  nothing  short 
of  a  new  genesis  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  with  inslitotiona 
criculated  from  the  beginning  to  work  out  the  full  measure  of 
perfectibility.  His  fertile  scientific  imagination  realized  this  idea 
m  the  ^  Bepablic"    But  that  very  systematic  and  original  char- 

Tfae  name  of  Protagoras  occurs  onlj  once  in  the  dialogue,  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine,  started  by  Enthjdcmus,  that  fiilse  propositions  or  contra- 
dictory propositions  were  impossible,  because  no  one  could  either  think 
about  or  talk  about  that  which  was  not,  or  the  non-existent  (p.  284,  A ;  286, 
C).  This  doctrine  is  said  by  Sokrates  to  have  been  much  talked  of  "  by 
Protagoras,  and  by  men  yet  earlier  than  he."  It  is  idle  to  infer  from  such  a 
passage,  any  connection  or  analogy  between  these  men  and  Protagoras,  as 
Stallbaum  labors  to  do  throughout  his  Prolegomena ;  affirming  (in  his  note 
on  p.  286,  C,)  most  incorrectly,  that  Protagoras  maintained  this  doctrine 
about  Td  fit^  6v,  or  the  non-existent,  because  he  had  too  great  faith  in  the 
evidence  of  the  senses ;  whereas  we  know  from  Plato  that  it  had  its  rise 
with  Parmenides,  who  rejected  the  evidence  of  the  senses  entirely  (see 
Plato,  Sophist.  24,  p.  237,  A,  with  Heindorf  and  Stallbaum's  notes).  Diog- 
enes LaCrtius  (ix,  8,  53)  falsely  asserts  that  Protagoras  was  the  Jirst  to 
broach  the  doctrine,  and  even  cites  as  his  witness  Plato  in  the  Euthydemus, 
where  the  exact  contrary  is  stated.  Whoever  broached  it  first,  it  was  a  doc- 
trine following  plausibly  from  the  then  received  Realism,  and  Plato  was 
long  perplexed  before  he  could  solve  the  difficulty  to  his  own  satisfaction 
(Thefletet.  p.  187,  D). 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  in  Athens  persons  who  abused  the  dialec- 
tical exercise  for  frivolous  puzzles,  and  it  was  well  for  Plato  to  compose  a 
dialogue  exhibiting  the  contrast  between  these  men  and  SokratSs.  But  to 
treat  Euthydemus  and  Pionysodorus  as  samples  of  "  The  Sophists,"  is 
altogether  unwarranted. 

17* 
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aetdr,  which  lends  so  mudi  Talae  and  charm  to  the  sobstanihre 
i^>eculations  of  Plato,  counts  as  a  deduction  from  his  trastworthi- 
ness  as  critic  or  witness,  in  reference  to  the  living  agents  whom 
he  saw  at  work  in  Athens  and  other  cities,  as  statesmen,  generals^ 
or  teachers.  His  criticisms  are  dictated  bj  his  own  point  of 
view,  according  to  which  the  entire  society  was  cormpt,  and  all 
the  instruments  who  carried  on  its  functions  were  of  essentially 
base  metal.  Whoever  will  read  either  the  '^  Gorgias "  or  the 
^  Repablic,"  will  see  in  how  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  a  man- 
ner he  passes  his  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  00I7  all  the 
sophists  and  all  the  rhetors,^  but  all  the  musicians  and  dithyram* 
bic  or  tragic  poets ;  ail  the  statesmen,  past  as  well  as  present, 
not  excepting  even  the  great  Ferikles,  receive  from  his  hands 
one  common  stamp  of  dishonor.  Every  one  of  these  men  are 
nombered  by  Plato  among  the  numerous  category  of  flatterers, 
who  minister  to  the  immediate  gratification  and  to  the  desires  of 
the  people,  without  looking  to  their  permanent  improvement,  or 
making  them  morally  better.  '<  Perikl^s  and  £[imon  (says  Sok* 
rat^  in  the  ^  Gorgias")  are  nothing  but  servants  or  ministers 
who  supply  the  immediate  appetites  and  tastes  of  the  people; 
just  as  the  baker  and  the  confectioner  do  in  their  respective 
departments,  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  the  food  will 
do  any  real  good,  a  point  which  the  physician  alone  can  deter- 
mine. As  ministers,  they  are  clever  enough :  they  have  provided 
the  city  amply  with  tribute,  walls,  docks,  ships,  and  stush  other 
fMies:  but  I  (Sokrates)  am  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  aim, 
so  far  as  my  strength  permits,  at  the  true  purpose  of  politics,  the 
mental  improvement  of  the  people."  2  So  wholesale  a  condemna- 
■ — __ —       ■  9 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  57,  58 ;  pp.  502,  503. 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  72,  73,  p.  517  (Sokrates  speaks) :  ^KTin^ei^  apa  ol 
Jtiinpoa^ev  "kdyoi  jjaav^  &ti  ovdeva  ^fielg  lofiev  avdpa  uya&bv  yeyovora  rd 
voXiTiKu  iv  Tyde  ry  tzoKei. 

'Q  Saifiovtet  ovS*  kyu  ^eyo  tovtovq  (Periklds  and  Kimon)  <5f  ye  dior 
Kovovc  elvai  Tro^ecjf ,  u^Xa  fiot  doKovai  ruv  ye  vvv  dtaKoviKurepoi 
yeyovevai  Kol  ^uJiXhyv  oloi  re  kKiropi^eiv  ry  ttoXc*  cjv  ine^vfiet,  *AX^  ytkp 
HETa^ifia^eiv  rac  kTri^vfitag  not  fjt^  hnrpeneiVj  irei^ovrec  xai  /Sia^opevoi  hrl 
TovTOy  5^ev  kfie22ov  ufjLeivovg  kaetr^ai  oi  noXiTai^  «f  lirof  elveiv^  oi&kv  tw- 
Tuv  die^epov  kKelvoi.  5irep  fiovov  ipyov  ianv  aya&ov  iroXtTov. 

'Avev  yap  ao^poovvrjg  kol  diKatoovvijCt  ^tf^evuv  Kal  reixf^v  xdi  veopiwv  koX 
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tion  betrays  itself  as  the  offitpring,  and  the  ccmsistient  offspring, 
of  systematic  peculiaritj  of  vision,  the  prejudioe  of  a  great  and 
ahle  mind. 

It  would  be  not  less  nnjost  to  appreciate  the  sophists  or  the 
statesmen  of  Athens  from  the  point  of  view  of  Plato,  than  the 
present  teachers  and  politicians  of  England  or  France  from  that 
of  Mr.  Owen  or  Fourier.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  class  labored 
for  society  as  it  stood  at  Athens :  the  statesmen  carried  on  the 
business  of  practical  politics,  the  sophist  trained  up  youth  for 
practical  life  in  all  its  departments,  as  family  men,  citizens,  and 
leaders,  to  obey  as  well  as  to  command.  Both  accepted  the 
system  as  it  stood,  without  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  new 
birth  of  society :  both  ministered  to  certain  exigeivses,  held  their 
anchorage  up<Hi  certain  sentiments,  and  bowed  to  a  certain  moral- 
ity, actually  felt  among  the  living  men  around  them.  That  which 
Plato  says  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens  is  perfectly  true,  that  they 
were  only  servants  or  ministers  of  the  people.  He,  who  tried 
the  people  and  the  entire  society  by  comparison  with  an  imagin- 
ary standard  of  his  own,  might  deem  all  these  ministers  worthless 
in  the  lump,  as  carrying  on  a  system  too  bad  to  be  mended ;  bat, 
nevertheless,  the  difference  between  a  competent  and  an  in- 
competent minister,  between  Perikl^s  and  Nikias,  was  of  un- 
speakable moment  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  Athenians. 
What  the  sophists  on  their  part  undertook  was,  to  educate  young 
men  so  as  to  make  them  better  qualified  for  statesmen  or  minis- 
ters ;  and  Protagoras  would  have  thought  it  sufficient  honor  to 
himself,  —  as  well  as  sufficient  benefit  to  Athens,  which  assuredly 
it  would  have  been,  —  if  he  could  have  inspired  any  young 
Athenian  with  the  soul  and  the  capacities  of  bis  friend  and  com- 
panion Perikles. 

So  far  is  Plato  from  considering  the  sophists  as  the  corrupters 
of  Athenian  morality,  that  he  distinctly  protests  against  that 


^pcjv  Koi  TotovTQv  6?i,vaptcJv  kfiiTeiz7J]Kaoi  r^v  Tro^fv  (c.  74,  p.  519, 
A). 

OlfjLai  (gays  Sokrates,  c.  77,  p.  521,  D.)  ^er'  6A«y«v  ^k&rivaiuv^  Iva  fi^ 
eUcu  fitovoCi  hfix^ipeXv  ry  <5f  aht^ij^  icoXtriK^  Tixvp  koI  nparretv  tH  voXtrucii 
fjbovog  Tw  vvv,  &re  ovv  ov  ffpdf  ;t^ptv  Xly«j>  Tot)f  Adyovf  oiif  Xtya  kKdarorey 
akXU  npb^  rd  /3^ArtoTov,  oi  irpd^  rd  ifdurrov,  etc. 
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aippoutioiiy  IB  a  remarkable  fmssage  of  the  *^  Republic''  It  Is, 
be  sa^Sy  the  whole  people,  or  the  societj,  widi  its  establkhed 
morality,  intelligence,  and  tone  of  sentiment,  which  is  intrinsicallj 
tidoas;  the  teachers  of  sa^  a  society  must  be  vicious  idso, 
#^erwi8e  their  teadiing  would  not  be  received ;  and  even  if  their 
private  teadiing  were  ever  so  good,  its  effect  would  be  washed 
away,  except  in  some  few  pnvileged  natures,  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing delage  of  p^nicioos  social  influences.^  Nor  let  any  one 
vnagiae,  as  modem  readers  are  but  too  ready  to  understand  it, 
that  this  poignant  eensure  is  intended  for  Athens  so  lar  forth  aa 
»  democracy.  Plato  was  not  the  man  to  preach  king-worship, 
or  wealth-worship,  as  social  or  political  remedies :  he  declares 
emphatieally  that  not  one  of  the  societies  then  existing  was  sudi 
that  «  truly  philosophical  nature  could  be  engaged  in  active 
ftmcttoos  ander  k.^  Tiiese  passages  would  be  alone  suffident  to 
repel  Ihe  assertions  4>f  those  who  denounce  the  sophists  as  pols- 
OttBTS  of  Athenian  morality,  on  die  alleged  authority  of  Plato. 

«Hor  is  k  at  all  more  tr«e  that  they  were  men  c^  mere  words, 
aai  made  their  papils  no  better,  —  a  charge  just  as  rehemendy 
poesaed  agamst  Sokratds  as  against  the  soplnsts,  —  and  by  the 
flame  dass  of  enemies,  such  as  Anytns,^  Aristophan^  Eopdfis, 
ate.  It  was  mainly  fiom  sophists  like  Hippias  that  the  Adieaiaii 
joiBth  learned  what   they  ^lew  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and 

*  This  passage  is  in  Republ.  vi,  6,  p.  492,  seq.  I  put  the  first  words  of  the 
passage  (which  is  too  long  to  be  cited,  but  which  richly  deserves  to  be  read, 
entiee)  in  the  translation  giyen  by  Stallbaom  in  his  note. 

Sokratds  says  to  Adeimantus:  *^An  tu  quoqne  putas  esse  tjnidran 
Bophistas,  homines  priyatos,  qui  cormmpunt  javentutem  in  qudcimqae  xe 
mentione  dig^& ;  nee  illud  tamen  animadvertisti  et  tibi  persnasisti,  quod 
mnlto  magis  debebas,  ipsos  Athenienses  tnrpissimos  esse  aliomm  cormp- 
tareel" 

Xet  the  eommentator  who  translates  this  passage,  does  not  scrapie  (in 
his  Prolegomena  to  the  Republic,  pp.  xliv,  xlv,  as  well  as  to  the  Dialogues) 
to  heap  upon  the  sophists  aggravated  charges,  as  the  actual  coxruptors  of 
Aiheman  morality. 

■  Plato,  Bepnb.  vi,  11,  p.  497,  B.  fitjSefuav  it^iav  tlvai  rav  vvv  Karamanv 
Tiff  ^tXoao^  fbaeo^,  etc. 

tOompare  Plato,  Epistol.  vii,  p.  825,  A. 

*  Anytns  was  the  accuser  of  Sokratds :  his  emnity  to  the  sophists  may  he 
seen  in  Plato,  Meno.  p.  91,  C. 
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arithmetic:  Imt  tbe  raiige  of  wbat  is  called  special  aeieiice,  poa- 
setsed  even  by  the  teacher,  was  at  that  time  very  limited;  and 
the  matter  of  instruction  oommonicated  was  expressed  under  the 
general  title  of  <<  Words,  or  Discourses/'  wUch  were  alwaja 
taught  by  the  sophists,  in  connection  ^with  thought,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  a  practical  use.  The  capacities  of  thought,  speech,  and 
action,  are  conceived  in  conjunction  by  Greeks  generally,  and  by 
teachers  like  Isokrates  and  Quintilian  especially;  and  when 
young  men  in  Greece,  like  the  Boootian  Proxenus,  put  themselves 
under  training  by  Grorgias  or  any  other  sophist,  it  was  with  a 
view  of  qualifying  themselves,  not  merely  to  speak,  but  to  acL^ 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  sophists,  as  of  Sokrat^a  himaalfy 
were  young  men  of  wealth ;  a  fact,  at  which  Plato  sneers,  and 
others  copy  him,  as  if  it  proved  that  they  cared  only  about  hig^ 
pay.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  range  myself  on  the  aide  of  Iso- 
krates and'  tg^ntfind  that  thsLgophist  himself  had  much  to 
lose  by  corrupting  his  pupils,;^  an  aigiimi^t  used  by  S^Sfitdi 
.  i]i-<tefending  himselT^efore  the  dikastery,  and  just  as  valid  in 
dfifimce  of  Protagoras  or  Prodikus,^  —  and  strong  p^rsomd 
interest  in  sending  them  forth  accomplished  and  virtaoas ;  that 
the  best*taught  youth  were  decidedly  the  most  free  from  crime 
and  the  most  active  towards  good ;  that  among  the  valuable  ideaa 
and  feelings  which  a  young  Athenian  had  in  his  mind,  as  well  as 
among  the  good  pursuits  which  he  followed,  those  which  he 
learned  from  the  sophists  counted  nearly  as  the  best ;  that,  if 
the  contrary  had  been  the  fact,  fathers  would  not  have  continued 
so  to  send  their  sons,  and  pay  their  money.    It  was  not  merely. 

'  Xenoph.Anaba8.ii,  6.  Rpo^evoc — eir&iic  fteipoKicv  Cw  ivei^OfLei  yevStr^at 
iiv^p  T(l  fieyaXa  irpaTTCiv  iKOvog'  koX  diti  ravrrfv  r^i;  tmi^iuav 
idciKe  Vopyiq,  apyifptov  r^  Aeovrtv^. . . ,  ToaovTQv  S*  iiri^/iuVy  a^oSpa 
ivdijTiov  ai  Ktit  tovto  elxev,  6n  rovrwv  oitSev  &v  d^iXot  KTdtrd^ai  fier^  MiKiaf^ 
dJiXit  trdv  r^  dtKau,k  xai  koX^  tpero  deiv  Tovrtjv  rvyx^veiv,  dvev  dk  rovrtav  f^, 

Proxemis,  as  described  by  his  friend  Xenophon,  was  oertaioly  a  man  who 
did  no  dishonor  to  the  moral  teaching  of  Gorgias. 

The  connection  between  thought,  speech,  and  action,  is'  seen  even  in  the 
jests  of  Aristophanes  upon  the  purposes  of  Sokrat^s  and  the  sophists :  — 

Niic^v  irparrtjv  Koi  fiwXev(>w  Kal  ry  y^rry  noXefti^uv  (Nubes,  418). 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c  10,  p.  23,  C  j  Protagoras,  p.  828,  Q. 

>  See  Isokr.  Or.  xv,  De  Perm,  sects.  218, 233,  235, 245,  254,  257. 

«  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  c  13,  p.  25,  B. 
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ihat  these  teadiers  countervailed  in  part  the  tempti^ons  to  dis- 
mpated  enjoyment,  but  also  that  they  were  personally  unoon- 
eemed  in  the  acrinuxiious  slander  and  war&re  of  party  in  his 
oatiTe  dty;  that  the  topics  with  which  they  &miliarized  him 
were,  the  general  interests  and  duties  of  m^i  and  citizens  ;  that 
they  developed  the  germs  of  morality  in  the  ancient  legends,  as 
in  Frodikus's  fable,  and  amplified  in  his  mind  all  the  undefined 
duster  of  associations  connected  with  the  great  words  of  moral- 
ity; that  they  vivified  in  him  the  sentiment  of  Fan-Hellenic 
brotherhood ;  and  that,  in  teaching  him  the  art  of  persuasion,^ 
they  could  not  but  make  him  feel  the  dependence  in  whicb  he 
stood  towards  those  who  were  to  be  persuaded,  together  with  the 
necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  so  ccmducting  himself  as  to 
eondliate  their  good-will. 

The  intimations  given  in  Flato^  of  the  enthusiastic  receptioo 
which  Frotagoras,  Prodikus,  and  other  sophists^  met  with  in  the 
nffious  cities ;  the  description  whidi  we  read,  in  the  dialogue 
ealled  Frotagoras,  of  the  impatience  of  the  youthful  Hippo- 
krai^  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  that  sophist,  insomuch  that 
he  awakans  Sokratds  before  daylight,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  the  new-comer  and  profit  by  his  teaiching ;  the 
readiness  of  such  rich  young  men  to  pay  money,  and  to  devote 
time  and  trouble,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  personal  supe- 
riority apart  from  their  wealth  and  station;  the  ardor  with 
which  Elallias  is  represented  as  employing  his  house  for  the 
hospitable  entertainment,  and  his  fortune  for  the  aid,  of  the 
«ophists;  all  this  makes  upon  my  mind  an  impression  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  ironical  and  contemptuous  phraseology  with 
which  it  is  set  forth  by  Plato.  Such  sophists  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  except  superior  knowledge  and  intellectual 
force,  combined  with  an  imposing  personality,  making  itself  felt 
in  their  lectures  and  conversation.  It  is  to  this  that  ^  admiia- 
tion  was  shown ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  shown,  brings  to 

'  See  these  points  strikiiigly  pat  by  IsoknitdB,  in  the  6nt  xt,  Do 
P^rmutatione,  throughout,  especially  in  sects.  294,  297,  806,  307;  and 
•gain  by  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i,  2,  10,  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
Sokratds. 

'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Pkto's  Bepnbtic,  z,  c,  4,  p.  600,  C. 
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"^iew  the  best  attributes  of  the  Greek,  especially  the  AthenJan 
mind.  It  exhibits  those  qualities  of  whicfa  Perikl^  made 
emphatic  boast  in  his  o^ebrated  fimeral  oration  ;i  conception 
of  pablie  speech  as  a  practical  thing,  not  meant  as  an  excuse  for 
inaction,  but  ccHnbined  with  energetic  action,  and  turning  it  to 
good  account  bj  full  and  open  discussion  beforehand ;  profound 
sensibility  to  the  charm  of  manifested  intellect,  without  enervat- 
ing the  powers  of  execution  or  endurance.  Assuredly,  a  man 
like  Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  city  with  all  this  train  of  admira- 
tion laid  before  him,  must  have  known  very  little  of  his  own 
interest  or  position,  if  he  began  to  preach  a  low  or  corrupt 
morality.  If  it  be  true  generally,  as  Voltaire  has  remarked, 
that  '^  any  man  who  should  come  to  preach  a  relaxed  morality 
would  be  pelted,"  much  more  would  it  be  true  of  a  s(^hist  like 
Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  foi^ign  city  with  all  the  prestige  of  a 
great  intellectual  name,  and  with  the  imagination  of  youths  on 
nre  to  hear  and  converse  with  him,  that  any  similar  doctrine 
would  destroy  his  reputation  at  once.  Numbers  of  teachers 
have  made  their  reputation  by  inculcating  overstrained  asceti- 
cism; it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  example  of  success  in  th^ 
opposite  vein. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

SOKRATES. 

That  the  professional  teachers  called  sophists,  in  Greece, 
were  intellectual  and  moral  corrupters,  and  that  much  corrupti<m 
grew  up  under  their  teaching  in  the  Athenian  mind,  are  com- 
mon statements,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  to  be  errone* 
ous.     Corresponding  to  these  statements  is  another,  which  repre- 


*  Thucyd.  ii,  40.  (^iXoao<^/tep  uvev  ftaXaKiac — oi  Tot)f  Xoyovc  rotg  Spyotc 
0XapTfv  7fyovfievoi^6ia<^epovToc   ^^  «ai  '"o^*    ^ofievt  &are  roJi^  re  ot 
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sents  Sokrates  as  <me  wbose  special  merit  it  was  to  have  rescued 
the  Athenian  mind  from  such  demoralizing  influences ;  a  repti* 
tation  which  he  neither  deserves  nor  requires.  In  general,  the 
favorable  interpretation  of  evidence,  as  exhibited  towards 
SokratSs,  has  been  scarcely  less  marked  than  the  harshness 
of  presumption  against  the  sophists.  Of  late,  however,  some 
authors  have  treated  his  history  in  an  altered  spirit,  and  have 
manifested  a  ^sposition  to  lower  him  down  to  that  which  th^ 
regard  as  the  sophistical  level.  M.  Forchhammei's  treatise: 
^The  Athenians  and  Sokrat^s,  or  Lawful  Dealing  against  Revo- 
lution,'* goes  even  fbrther,  and  maintains  confidently  that  Sok* 
rat^  was  most  justly  condemned  as  an  heretic,  a  traitor,  and 
a  corrupter  of  youth.  His  book,  the  conclusions  of  which  I 
altogether  reject,  is  a  sort  of  retribution  to  the  sophists,  as 
extending  to  their  alleged  opponent  the  same  bitter  and  unfidr 
spirit  of  construction  with  that  under  which  they  have  so  long 
unjustly  suffered.  But  when  we  impartially  consider  the  evi- 
dence, it  will  appear  that  Sokrat^s  deserves  our  admiration  and 
esteem ;  not,  indeed,  as  an  anti-sophist,  but  as  combining  with 
the  qualities  of  a  good  man,  a  force  of  character  and  an  original- 
ity of  speculation  as  well  as  of  method,  and  a  power  of  intel*' 
lectually  working  on  others,  generically  different  from  that  of 
any  professional  teacher,  without  parallel  either  among  contem- 
poraries or  successors. 

The  life  of  Sokrates  comprises  seventy  years,  from  469  to  399 
B.C.  His  father,  Sophroniskus,  being  a  sculptor,  the  son  began 
by  following  the  same  profession,  in  which  he  attained  sufficient 
proficiency  to  have  executed  various  works ;  especially  a  draped 
group  of  the  Charites,  or  Graces,  preserved  in  the  acropolis,  and 
shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.^  His  mother, 
Phsnaretd,  was  a  midMrife,  and  he  had  a  brother  by  the  moth- 
er's side  named  Patrokl§s.^  R^pecting  his  wife  Xanthippe,  and 
his  three  sons,  all  that  has  passed  into  history  is  the  violmit 
temper  of  the  former,  and  the  patience  of  her  husband  in 
enduring  it.  The  position  and  family  of  Sokrates,  without 
being  absolutely  poor,  were  humble  and  unimportant:  but  he 

'  Pansaniflis,  i,  23,  8 ;  ix,  35, 2. 

•  PhktO,  Buthydem.  c.  24,  p.  297,  D. 
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was  of  genuine  Attic  breed,  bekxnging  to  tbe  anei^t  gena 
DsedalidaB,  which  todL  its  name  from  DedaluBy  the  mythical 
artist  as  prc^nitor. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Sc^kratSs,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
marked  and  distinguishing,  not  less  in  body  than  in  mind.  His 
physical  constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  He  was  not  merely  strong  and  active  as 
an  hoplite  on  military  service,  but  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  or 
hardship,  and  indifferent  to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which 
astonished  all  his  companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign  at  Fotidaea,  under 
the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace ;  and  the  same  homely  clothing  suf- 
ficed to  him  fi>r  winter  as  well  as  for  summer.  Though  his  diet 
was  habitually  simple  as  well  as  abstemious,  yet  there  were 
occasions,  of  religious  festival  or  fiiendly  congratulation,  on 
which  every  Greek  considered  joviality  and  indulgence  to  be 
becoming.  On  such  occasions,  Sokrat^  could  drink  more  wine 
than  any  guest  present,  yet  without  being  overcome  or  intoxi- 
cated.i  He  abstained,  on  principle,  from  all  extreme  gymnastic 
training,  which  required,  as  necessary  condition,  extraordinary 
abundance  of  food.^  It  was  his  professed  purpose  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  number  of  his  wants,  as  a  distant  approach 
to  the  perfection  of  the  gods,  who  wanted  nothing,  to  control 
such  as  were  natural,  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  any  that 
were  artifidaL^    Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  his  admirable 

'  See  the  Symposion  of  Plato  as  well  as  that  of  Xenophon,  both  of  which 
profess  to  depict  SokratSs  at  one  of  these  joyial  moments.  Plato,  Sympo- 
sion, c.  31,  p.  214,  A;  c.  35,  etc.,  39,  adjinem;  Xenoph.  Symp.  ii,  26, where 
SokratSs  requests  that  the  wine  may  be  handed  ronnd  in  small  glasses,  bat 
that  they  may  succeed  each  other  qnickly,  like  drops  of  rain  in  a  shower. 

The  yiew  which  Plato  takes  of  indulgence  in  wine,  as  affording  a  sort 
of  test  of  the  comparatiye  self-command  of  individuals,  and  measuring  the 
facility  with  which  any  man  may  be  betrayed  into  folly  and  extravagance, 
and  the  regulation  to  which  he  proposes  to  submit  the  practice,  may  be 
seen  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  i,  p.  649 ;  ii,  pp.  671<^74.  Compare  Xenoph. 
Jilemorab.  i,  2, 1 ;  i,  6,  10. 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i,  2,  4.  rb  fihf  iirepttr&iovTa  ivtfmovelv  &iteioKifta(ef 
etc.  ^ 

'  Xenof^  Mem.  i,  6, 10.  Even  Antisthen^s  (disciple  of  Sokratds,  and 
the  originator  of  what  wM  called  the  Cynic  philosophy),,  while  he  pro* 

TOL.  Yin.  SfoOi 
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bodilj  temperament  contribiftecl  materially  to  fkbilitate  such  a 
purpose,  and  assist  bim  in  the  maintenance  of  that  self-masteiy, 
contented  self-sufficiency,  and  independence  of  the  favor^  as  well 
as  of  the  enmity  of  others,  which  were  essential  to  his  plan  of 
intellectual  life.  His  friends,  who  communicate  to  us  his  great 
bodily  strength  and  endurance,  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  jests 
upon  his  ugly  physiognomy ;  his  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prom- 
inent eyes,  like  a  satyr,  or  silenus.^  Nor  can  we  implicitly 
Irast  the  evidence  of  such  very  admiring  witnesses,  as  to  the 
philosopher's  exemption  from  infirmities  of  temper;  for  there 
seems  good  proof  that  he  was  by  natural  temperament  violently 
irascible  ;  a  defect  which  he  generally  kept  under  severe  control, 
but  which  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  great  improprieties  of 
language  and  demeanor.3 

Of  those  friends,  the  best  known  to  us  are  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  though  there  existed  in  antiquity  various  dialogues  cwn- 


nonnced  yirtue  to  be  self-sufficient  for  conferring  happiness,  was  obliged  to 
add  that  the  strength  and  vigor  of  Sokratds  were  required  as  a  farther 
condition :  avrupKrj  t^v  apeTrjv  irpb^  ebdatfioviav,  fiijdevdc  irpoadeofievTjv  &rt 
ft^  rijg  IcjKpartKyc  i<rx^^'>  Winckelman,  Antisthen.  Fragment,  p.  47; 
IHog.  Laert.  vi,  11. 

'  See  his  reply  to  the  inyitation  of  Archelans,  king  of  Macedonia,  indi- 
cating the  repugnance  to  accept  favors  which  he  could  not  return  (Aria tot. 
Rhetor,  ii,  24). 

•  Plato,  Sympos.  c.  32,  p.  215,  A;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  c.  5 ;  Plato,  Theartet. 
p.  143,  D. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  traditions  which  Aristoxenus,  the  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle, heard  from  his  father  Spintharus,  who  had  been  in  personal  comma- 
nkation  with  Sokrat^s.  See  the  Fragments  of  Aristoxenus,  Fragm.  27, 
as ;  ap.  Frag.  Hist.  Grasc.  p.  280,  ed.  Didot. 

It  uppean  to  me  that  Frag.  26  contains  the  statement  of  what  Aristox- 
«IIAS  really  said  about  the  irascibility  of  Sokrates ;  while  the  expressions 
€f  Fragm.  27,  ascribed  to  that  author  by  Plutarch,  are  unmeasured. 
.  Fragm.  28  also  substantially  contradicts  Fragm.  26,  in  which  Diogenes 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenus,  —  what  is  not  to  be  believed,  even 
if  Aristoxenus  had  asserted  it,  —  that  Sokrates  made  a  regular  trade  of  hia 
teaching,  and  collected  perpetual  contributions  :  see  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  2, 
6  J  1,5,6. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  mistrust  with  which  Preller  (Hist.  Philosophie,  c 
V,  p.  139)  and  Ritter  (Geschich.  d.  Philos.  vol.  ii,  ch.  2,  p.  19)  regard  the 
general  testimony  of  Aristoxenus  about  Sokratds. 
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poeedf  and  memomnda  pot  together,  bj  other  hearers  of  Sokn- 
tds,  respecting  his  oonyersations  and  teaching,  which  are  all  now 
loBt.i  The  ^Memorabilia"  of  Xenophon  profess  to  record 
actual  eonversations  held  by  Sokratis,  and  are  prepared  with  the 
announced  purpose  of  vindicating  him  against  the  accusations 
of  Mel^tus  and  his  other  accusers  on  the  trial,  as  well  as  against 
unfavorable  opinions,  seemingly  much  circulated  respecting  his 
character  and  purposes.  We  thus  have  in  it  a  sort  of  partial 
biography,  subject  to  such  deductions  from  its  evidentiary  value 
as  may  be  requisite  for  imperfection  of  memory,  intentional  dec- 
oration, and  partiality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  Plato, 
in  the  numerous  dialogues  wherein  he  introduces  Sokrat^,  is 
not  so  clear,  and  is  explained  very  differently  by  different  com- 
mentators. Plato  was  a  great  speculative  genius,  who  came  to 
form  opinions  of  his  own  distinct  from  those  of  Sokrat^s,  and 
employed  the  name  of  the  latter  as  spokesman  for  these  opinions 
in  various  dialogues.  How  much,  in  the  Platonic  Sokrat6s,  can 
be  safely  accepted  either  as  a  picture  of  the  man  or  as  a  record 
of  his  opinicMis,  —  how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  treated 
as  Platonism ;  or  in  what  proportions  the  two  are  intermingled, 
—  is  a  point  not  to  be  decided  with  certainty  or  rigor.  The 
«  Apology  of  Sokrat^s,"  the  "  Kriton,"  and  the  «  Phaedon,"  —  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  moral  picture,  and  apart  from  the  doctrines  advo- 
cated in  it, — appear  to  belong  to  the  first  category;  while  the 
political  and  social  views  of  the  "  Republic"  and  of  the  treatise 
**  De  Legibus,"  the  cosmic  theories  in  the  "  Timseus,"  and  the 
hypothesis  of  Ideas,  as  substantive  existences  apart  from  the 
phenomenal  world,  in  the  various  dialogues  wherever  it  is  stated, 
certainly  belong  to  the  second.    Of  the  ethical  dialogues,  much 


*  Xenophon  (Mem.  i,  4, 1 )  alludes  to  several  such  biographers,  or  collect- 
ors of  anecdotes  about  SokratSs.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  most  of  these 
Socraiici  viri  (Cicer.  ad  Attic,  xiv,  9,  1)  did  not  collect  anecdotes  or  con- 
versations of  the  master,  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon ;  but  composed 
dialogues,  manifesting  more  or  less  of  his  method  and  ^oq^  after  the  type 
of  Plato.  Simon  the  leather-cutter,  however,  took  memoranda  of  conver- 
sations held  bj  Sokratis  in  his  shop,  and  published  several  dialogues  par- 
porting  to  be  such.  (Biog.  ILiaert.  ii,  123.)  The  Socratici  viri  are  generally 
praised  by  CScero  (Tus.  B.  ii,  8,  8)  for  the  elegance  of  their  style. 
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may  be  probablj  taken  to   represent  Sdkratgiy  more   or  leas 
Platonized. 

But  though  the  opinions  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Sok* 
rat^  are  liable  to  thus  much  of  uncertainty,  we  find,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  pictures  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  of 
their  common  master  are  in  the  main  accordant ;  differing  only 
as  drawn  from  the  same  original  by  two  authors  radically  differ^ 
ent  in  spirit  and  character.  Xenophon,  the  man  of  action, 
brings  out  at  length  those  conversations  of  SokratSs  which  had 
a  bearing  on  practicsJ  conduct,  and  were  calculated  to  correct 
vice  or  infirmity  in  particular  individuals ;  such  being  the  matter 
which  served  his  purpose  as  an  apologist,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  suited  his  intellectual  taste.  But  he  intimates,  nevertheless, 
very  plainly,  that  the  conversation  of  Sokrates  was  often,  indeed 
usually,  of  a  more  negative,  analytical,  and  generalizing-  ten- 
dency ;  1  not  destined  for  the  reproof  of  positive  or  special  defect, 
bat  to  awaken  the  inquisitive  faculties  and  lead  to  the  rational 
comprehension  of  vice  and  virtue  as  referable  to  determinate 
general  principles.  Now  this  latter  side  of  the  master's  physi- 
ognomy, which  Xenophon  records  distinctly,  though  withoat 
emphasis  or  development,  acquires  almost  exclusive  prominence 
in  the  Platonic  picture.  Plato  leaves  out  the  practical,  and  con- 
secrates himself  to  the  theoretical,  Sokrat^ ;  whom  he  divests  in 
part  of  his  identity,  in  order  to  enrol  him  as  chief  speaker  in 
certain  larger  theoretical  v^ews  of  his  own.  The  two  pictures, 
therefore,  do  not  contradict  each  other,  but  mutually  supply  each 
other's  defects,  and  admit  of  being  blended  into  one  consistent 
whole.  And  respecting  the  method  of  Sokrates,  a  point  more 
characteristic  than  either  his  precepts  or  his  theory,  -^  as  well  as 
respecting  the  effect  of  that  method  on  the  minds  of  hearers,— 
both  Xenophon  and  Plato  are  witnesses  substantially  in  unison : 
though,  here  again,  the  latter  has  made  the  method  his  own, 


*  Xenophon,  Meraor.  i,  1, 16.  Airbc  6e  nepl  riiv  dv^ptjireiitv  ciel  <)ie- 
Xeyero,  OKoirCtv,  ri  eioe^hg,  ri  aae(3e^'  ri  ica^dv,  ri  cUaxpov'  ri 
iUaLov,  Tt  adiKW  •  ri  &vdpiay  ri  6eiUa  ^  ri  cy«^po<rt;v^,  n  fiavla  •  ri  ir^^Uf, 
ri  noTuTiKoc '  ri  apx^  ^v^pCmuVf  ri  &pxtic^  dvi^pwirwv,  etc. 

Compare  i,  2,  50 ;  iii,  8,  3,  4  j  iii,  9 ;  iy,  4, 5;  iv,  6,  1.  aicort&v  odv  role 
awovat,  ri  iKaarov  eltj  tuv  6vtqv,  oifSiwor*  BXijye, 
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WDxlied  it  <mt  on  a  scale  of  enlargement  and  peifeotion,  and 
given  to  it  a  permanence  which  it  could  never  have  derived  ficoA 
itg  original  author,  who  only  talked  and  never  wrote.  It  is 
fbrtanate  that  oar  two  main  witnesses  about  him,  both  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge,  agree  to  so  great  an  extent 

Both  describe  in  the  same  manner  his  private  life  and  habits ; 
his  contented  poverty,  justice,  temperance  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  self-sufficing  independence  of  diaracter.  On 
most  of  these  points  too^  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  so  far  as  their  testimony  counts  for  anything,  appear  as 
confirmatory  witnesses ;  for  they  abound  in  jests  on  the  coarse  fare, 
shabby  and  scanty  clothing,  bare  feet,  pale  face,  poor  and  joyless 
life,  of  Sokrat^.i  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant :  he  served  as  an  hoplite  at  PotidsBa,  at  Delium, 
and  at  Amphipolis ;  with  credit  apparently  in  all,  though  ezag* 
gecated  encomiums  on  the  part  of  his  friends  provoked  an 
eqnally  exaggerated  skepticism  on  the  part  of  Athensens  and 
otkers.  He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office  untfl 
the  year  (b.c.  406)  in  which  the  battle  of  Arginusae  occurred,  in 
which  year  he  was  member  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
one  of  the  prytanes  on  that  memorable  day  when  the  proposition 
of  Kallixenus  against  the  six  generals  was  submitted  to  the 
public  assembly :  his  determined  refusal,  in  spite  of  all  personal 
hazard,  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to  the  vote,  has  been 
already  recounted.  That  during  his  long  life  he  strictly  obeyed 
the  laws,^  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of  his  numerous  ene* 
mies  ever  arraigned  him  before  a  court  of  justice :  that  he  dis- 
charged  all  the  duties  of  an  upright  man  and  a  brave  as  well  as 
pious  citizen,  may  also  be  confidently  asserted.  His  friends  lay 
especial  stress  upon  his  piety ;  that  is,  upon  his  exact  discharge 


*  Aristoph.  Nubes,  105, 121,  362,  414;  Ayes,  1282;  Enpoils,  Fragment 
Incert.  ix,  x,  xi,  ap.  Meineke,  p.  552 ;  Ameipsias,  Fragmenta,  Konniis,  p. 
703,  Meineke;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii,  28. 

The  later  comic  writers  ridiculed  the  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  Zeno  the 
Stoic,  on  grounds  yery  similar :  see  Diogenes  Laert.  vii,  1,  24. 

*  Plato,  ApoL  Sokr.  c.  L*  Nw  iyCi  itparov  iirl  diKturrijpiov  dvo^e/Si^co, 
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of  aQ  the  religious  duties  oonsidered  as  incumbent  upon  an 
Athenian.  1 

Though  these  points  are  requisite  to  be  established,  in  order 
that  we  may  rightly  interpret  the  character  of  Sokrat^  it  is  not 
from  them  that  he  has  derived  his  eminent  place  in  history. 
Thr'ee  peculiarities  distinguish  the  man.  1.  His  long  life  passed 
in  contented  poverty,  and  in  public,  apostolic  dialectics.  2.  His 
strong  religious  persuasion,  or  belief,  of  acting  under  a  mission 
and  signs  from  the  gods ;  especially  his  dsemon,  or  genius ;  the 
special  religious  warning  of  whicti  he  believed  himself  to  be  fre- 
quently the  subject  3.  His  great  intellectual  ori^nality,  both 
of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his  power  of  stirring  and  forcing 
the  germ  of  inquiry  and  ratiocination  in  others.  Though  these 
three  characteristics  were  so  blended  in  Sokrat^  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  consider  them  separately ;  yet,  in  each  respect,  he  stood 
distinguished  from  all  Greek  philosophers  before  or  after  him. 

At  what  time  Sokrat^s  relinquished  his  profession  as  a  statu- 
ary we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middle  and 
later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sel^ 
imposed  task  of  teaching ;  excluding  all  other  business,  public  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  aU  means  of  fortune.  We  can  hardly 
avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher,  though  he  himself  disclaimed 
the  appellation  :^  his  practice  was  to  talk  or  converse,  or  io  prattle 
without  end^  if  we  translate  the  derisory  word  by  which  the  ene- 
mies of  philosophy  described  dialectic  conversation.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia  for 
bodily  training,  and  the  schools  where  youths  were  receiving  in- 
struction :  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour  when 
it  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables  where  goods 
were  exposed  for  sale:  his  whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this 


"  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  1,  2-20 ;  i,  3,  1-3. 

•Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  21,  p.  33,  A.  ^y<J>  61  6iduoKako^  fiev  oifSevdf 
vCnTOTe  kyevofirjv  :  compare  c.  4,  p.  19,  E. 

Xenoph.  Memor.  iii,  11,  16.  Sokrates:  hrtaKtJimjv  r^  eavrov  avpa^ 
ftocwriv. ;  Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  31,  B. 

**k6oKe(Txelv',  see  Rahnken's  Animadversionea  in  Xenoph.  Memor. p. 
293,  of  Schneider^s  edition  of  that  treatise.  Compare  Plato,  Sophistfis,  c. 
28,  p.  225,  £. 
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poblic  DUumerJ  He  talked  with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  who  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who 
chose  to  stand  bj :  not  only  he  never  either  asked  or  received 
any  reward,  but  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never  with- 
held his  conversation  from  any  one,  and  talked  upon  the  same 
general  topics  to  alL  He  conversed  with  politicians,  sophistSy 
military  men,  artisans,  ambitious  or  studious  youths,  etc  He 
visited  all  persons  of  interest  in  the  city,  male  or  female :  his 
Mendship  with  Aspasia  is  well  known,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters^  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  recounts  his  visit 
to  and  dialogue  with  Theodot^,  a  beautiful  hetaera,  or  female  com- 
panion. Nothing  could  be  more  public,  perpetual,  and  indiscrim- 
inate as  to  persons  than  his  conversation.  But  as  it  was  engaging, 
curious,  and  instructive  to  hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit 
to  attend  him  in  public  as  companions  and  listeners.  These  men, 
a  fluctuating  body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  disciples,  or 
scholars;  though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever  em- 
ployed the  terms  teacher  and  disciple  to  describe  the  relation 
between  them.^    Many  of  them  came,  attracted  by  his  reputatioUf 

>  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,  10 ;  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  1,  p.  17,  D ;  18,  p.  31,  A. 

qIov  dji  /ioi  doKcl  6  ^edg  ifie  ry  iroXei  npoorei^eiKevai  toiovtov  rivo,  df  ifiof 
iyeipijv  Kol  nei^uv^  Koi  bveiSi^uv  ha  Ikootov^  ohdiv  navofuUj  r^v  ^fiepap 
iXrfv  iravraxov  irpoaKa^i^ov. 

'  Xen.  Mem.  ill,  11. 

'  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia  speaks  always  of  the  eampamons  of  Sok- 
Zttt^,  not  of  his  dixcijUes:  ol  awovTecair^ — ol  awovaiaarai  (i,  6,  1)  — 
ol  avvSiarpipovTec  —  ol  trvyyiyvofievoi  — ol  iralpot  —  ol  dfuXovvreg  air^  — 
ol  avvir^ecs  (iv,  8,  2)  —  ol  fie^'  airov  (iv,  2,  1 )  —  oi  im^vfiijrai  (i,  2,  60). 
Aristippus  also,  in  speaking  to  Plato,  talked  of  Sokratfis  as  6  kralpog  fifidv ; 
Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii,  24.  His  enemies  spoke  of  his  disciples^  in  an  inyidions 
Bcnse  J  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  21,  p.  33,  A. 

It  is  not  to  be  belieyed  that  any  companions  can  have  made  frequent 
visits,  either  from  Megara  and  Thebes,  to  Sokrat^s  at  Athens,  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  before  the  capture  of  Athens  in  404  B.a  And  in 
point  of  fact,  the  passage  of  the  Platonic  Theeetetas  represents  Eukleidte 
of  Megara  as  alluding  to  his  conversations  with  Sokrates  only  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  the  latter  (Plato,  Thentetus,  c.  2,  p.  142,  E).  The 
story  g^ven  by  Aulus  Gellius  —  that  Eukleidds  came  to  visit  SokratSs  by 
night,  in  women's  clothes,  from  Megara  to  Athens  —  seems  to  me  an 
absurdity,  though  Deycks  (De  Megaricamm  Doctrin&,  p.  5)  is  inclined  to 
believe  it. 
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daring  the  later  years  of  his  life^  ftom  other  Grecian  cities ;  lib- 
gara,  Thebesi  Ells,  Kjrene,  etc 

Now  DO  other  person  in  Athens,  or  in  any  other  Gredan  dtjr, 
appears  erer  to  have  manifested  himself  in  this  perpetual  and  iii» 
discriminate  manner  as  a  public  talker  for  instruction.  All  teadi- 
ers  either  took  money  for  their  lessons,  or  at  least  gave  them 
apart  from  the  multitude  in  a  private  house  or  garden,  to  speddi 
pupils,  with  admissions  and  rejections  at  their  own  pleasure.  By 
the  peculiar  mode  of  life  which  Sokrates  pursued,  not  only  hh 
conversation  reached  the  minds  of  a  much  wider  circle,  but  he 
became  more  abundantly  known  as  a  person.  While  acquiring  a 
few  attached  friends  and  admirers,  and  raising  a  certain  intel- 
lectual interest  in  others,  he  at  the  same  time  provoked  a  lai^ 
number  of  perscwal  enemies.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  writers,  to 
be  attacked  as  a  general  representative  of  philosophical  and  rhe- 
torieal  teaching ;  the  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive  phyn* 
ognomy  admitted  so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the  mask  whidi 
the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the  theatre  would  more  readfly 
recognize  the  peculiar  figure  which  they  were  accustomed  to  see 
every  day  in  the  market-place,  than  if  Frodikus  or  Frotagorasy 
whom  most  of  them  did  not  know  by  sight,  had  been  brought  on 
die  stage  ;  nor  was  it  of  much  importance,  either  to  them  or  to 
Aristophanes,  whether  Sokrates  was  represented  as  teaching  what 
he  did  really  teach,  or  something  utterly  ditfei'ent. 

This  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  conversation  was  one  among 
the  characteristics  of  Sokrates,  distinguishing  him  from  all  teach- 
ers either  befbre  or  ailer  him.  Next,  was  his  persuasion  of  a 
special  religious  mission,  restraints,  impulses,  and  communications, 
sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  Taking  the  belief  in  such  supernatural 
intervention  generally,  it  was  indeed  noway  peculiar  to  Sokratds : 
it  was  the  ordinary  faith  of  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the 
attempts  to  resolve  phenomena  into  general  laws  were  looked 
upon  with  a  certain  disapprobation,  as  indirectly  setting  it  aside. 
And  Xenophoni  accordingly  avails  himself  of  this  general  fiswt, 
in  replying  to  the  indictment  for  religious  innovation,  of  which 


^  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,  3,  3. 
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Ifin  master  was  fbund  gtiiltj,  to  affirm  that  the  latter  pretended  to 
nothing  beyond  what  was  mcloded  m  the  creed  of  erery  ptooa 
man.  Bot  this  is  not  an  exact  statement  of  the  matter  in  debate ; 
fp  it  slars  over  at  least,  if  it  does  not  deny,  that  speciality  of  in* 
spiration  fit>m  the  gods,  which  those  who  talked  with  Sokrat^s  ^* 
as  we  learn  eren  from  Xenophon  —  believed,  and  which  Sokra- 
t^  himself  believed  also.^  Very  different  is  his  own  repi^senta* 
ti<m,  as  pat  forth  in  the  defence  before  the  dikastery.  He  had 
been  accnstomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  his  childhood,  a 
divine  voice,  interfering,  at  moments  when  he  was  about  to  act^ 
in  the  way  of  restraint,  bat  never  in  the  way  of  instigation.  Sndi 
prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to  come  npon  him  very  frequentty^ 
not  merely  on  great,  but  even  on  small  occasions,  interceptil^ 
what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say.^    Though  later  writers  speak 

^  See  the  conrenatioti  of  Sokrst^  {nported  by  XeDo^^on,  Mem.  i^  4, 
15)  with  Azistodemiu,  reapectiiig  the  gods :  ^'  What  tnU  be  sidBcieBt  to 
persuade  jou  (asks  Sokrat^)  that  the  gods  care  aboatyoa?"  "When 
they  send  me  special  monitors^  as  you  say  thai  they  do  to  you  (replies  Aristode- 
mas) ;  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do."  To  which  SokratSs 
replied,  that  they  answer  the  qnestions  of  the  Athenians,  by  replies  of  the 
oiaele,  and  that  they  send  prodigies  (repara)  by  way  of  information  to  th» 
Gfeeks  generally.  He  fUrther  adrises  Aristodemns  to  pay  asudnoiu  coast 
(^epaitevew)  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  will  not  send  km 
monitory  information  about  doubtful  events  (i,  4, 18). 

So  again  in  his  conyersation  with  Euthydemus,  the  latter  says  to  him : 
'Zol  dh^u'LCiKpaTe^^hiKaaLv  Irt  t^iXiKurepov  fj  role  d^Xoic  XPV<f* 
^aif  dye  fjttfSk  hnpf^rufievoi  im^  eov  irpoaTtfiaivovaiv,  are  xp^  'Jroieiv  icdi  & 
fi^  (iy,  »,  12). 

Compare  i,  l*  19  j  and  ir,  8, 11,  where  this  perpetual  communication  and 
advice  from  the  gods  is  employed  as  an  eyidence  to  prove  the  superior  piety 
of  Sokrat^. 

'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  19,  p.  31,  D.  Tovtw  6e  airiop  ioriv  (that  is,  the 
reason  why  Sokrat^  had  never  entered  on  public  life)  S  iftelc  ifAO^ 
ffXXuKif  uK^Koare  voXXax^v  Xiyovrof,  6ti  fioi  ^eUv  n  /col 
dmii^iofp  yiypertUy  d  dii  ko*  iv  ry  ypa^  hriiMfUid&v  MeA^roc  ^>y»y«m. 
*Efiol  dk  to^t' iariv  ix  naidd^  Apidfievov,  ^vri  rti  yiyvofUvtf^  ^ 
&rav  yemfTaiy  dei  itworpiirei  fie  tovthv  a  &t^  fieXXu  vparreiVy  nporpinei  ^ 
oiihroTe.    Tovt'  iarlv  6  fioi  kvavrto/vrai  t«I  noXiTutd  tcparreiv, 

Agai%  c.  31,  p.  40,  A,  he  tells  the  dikasts,  afl«r  his  condemnation :  'U 
y^ ^ta4vik  fioi  fiOvtiKi^if  rev  SmfiomQv  iv  fthv  r^  9r^o<n9eV  xpoi^¥ 
Travrl  izdvv  vvkv^  &el  Ijv  Kal  ndvv  inl  a/iiKpolf  ivavnav- 
fiivn,  et  Tt    fiiXXotfii  fi^  6p^&c    vpd^tiv,    Nwi  61  ^v/i^ififfKi 

TOL.  Tm.  18 
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<if  this  as  the  daemon  or  gmiiiu  of  Sokrfti^,  he  bims^  does  not 
penoDify  ity  bat  treats  it  merelj  as  a  ^dhine  sign,  a  prophetic  or 
anpemaioral  Tmce."^  He  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obej  it  ka- 
pficitlj,  but  to  speak  of  it  pnblidj  and  fitt^iIiart7  to  oth»«,  af 
that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and  to  his  ene- 
mies. It  had  always  forbidden  him  to  enter  on  pablie  life ;  it  fer- 
bade  him,  when  the  indictment  was  hanging  over  him,  to  take  any 
thought  for  a  prepared  defence  ;^  and  so  completely  did  he  mardb 
with  a  consciousness  of  this  Inridle  in  his  mouth,  that  when  he 
felt  DO  check,  he  assumed  that  the  taming  which  he  was  about  to 
take  was  the  right  one.  Though  his  persuasion  on  the  subject 
was  unquestionably  sincere,  and  his  obedience  constant,  yet  lie 
oeTor  dwelt  upon  it  himself  as  anything  grand,  or  awful,  or  mi- 
titling  him  to  peculiar  deference ;  but  spoke  of  it  oit&i  in  his 
usual  strain  of  familiar  playfulness.  To  his  friends  generally,  it 
leems  to  have  constituted  one  of  his  titles  to  reverence,  thmigh 
aeilher  Plato  nor  Xenophon  scruple  to  talk  of  it  in  that  jesting 


wUf  &irep  Spare  kcU  avrol,  ravrl^  a  ye  Si^  oltj^eiii  <iv  rig  kcU  vo/ii^CTai  i^x^''^ 
KOKov  elvai,  ^Efiol  di  ovre  i^iovrt  io^ev  oIko^cv  fyifavricr^  rb  tov  ^eov 
9^fieZoVj  oihe  ^vUa  aveflaivov  kvTav^ol  hrl  rb  dLKOarfipiov  o(h'  ip  1*9  A4>v 
ftiXKovTi  Ti  kpelv*  KaiTot  kv  hXXoig  X6yoic  iroXXaxo^  dif  fte 
iirettxi  ^eyo'vra  fiera^v. 

He  goes  on  to  infer  that  his  line  of  defence  has  been  right,  and  that  his 
condemnation  is  no  misfortune  to  him,  bat  a  benefit,  seeing  thai  the  rign 
has  not  manifested  itself. 

I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Schleiermacher  (in  his  Preface  to  his  transla- 
tion  of  the  Apology  of  Sokratds,  part  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  185,  of  his  general  traai- 
lation  of  Plato's  works),  that  this  defence  may  be  reasonaUy  taken  as  a 
reprodnction  by  Plato  of  what  Sokrat^  actually  said  to  the  dikasts  on  his 
trial.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  by  Schleiermacher  there  is  one 
which  may  be  noticed.  Sokratis  predicts  to  the  dikasts  that,  if  they  pat 
him  to  death,  a  great  nnmber  of  yonng  men  will  forthwith  pat  themselTM 
forward  to  take  np  the  vocation  of  cross-qnestioning,  who  will  gire  then 
more  trouble  than  he  has  erer  done  (Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  30,  p.  S9,  D).  Now 
there  is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  this  prediction  was  realised.  If^  thero- 
fore,  Plato  puts  an  erroneous  prophecy  into  the  mouth  of  Sokratte,  this  is 
probably  because  Sokratds  really  made  one. 

'  The  words  of  Sokratds  plainly  indicate  this  meaning :  see  also  a  good 
Bote  of  Schleiermacher,  appended  to  his  tnmslttion  of  the  Flatonie  Apol- 
ogy, PlaAons  Werke,  part  i,  roL  ii,  p.  48S. 

*  Xenqph.  Mem.  iy,  8,  5. 
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w»7  whidi  4(Hiblles8  diey  eai^t  from  himself.^  But  to  his  ene* 
mies  aod  to  Xhe  Athenian  public,  it  appeared  in  the  light  <^  ma 
o^^ensive  hereij ;  an  impioos  innovation  on  the  orthodox  creed, 
and  a  desertion  of  the  recognized  gods  of  Athens. 

Such  was  the  dsBoion  or  genius  of  Sokrates,  as  described  by 
himself  and  as  oonceiyed  in  the  genuine  Platonic  dialogues ;  a 
voice  always  prohibitory,  and  bearing  exclusively  upon  his  own 
personal  conduct.^  That  which  Plutarch  and  other  admirers  of 
Sokrates  conceived  as  a  daemon,  or  intermediate  being  between 
gods  and  men,  was  looked  upon  by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  as  a  devil ;  by  LeClerc,  as  one  of  the  fallen  angels ;  by 
some  other  modem  commentators,  as  mere  ironical  phraseolo^ 
cm  the  part  of  Sokrat^  himself.^  Without  presuming  to  deter- 
mine the  question  raised  in  the  former  hypotheses,  I  believe  the 
last  to  be  untrue,  and  tbi^  the  conviction  of  Sokrat^  on  the  point 
was  quite  sincere.  A  circumstance  little  attended  to,  but  deeerv* 
ing  peculiar  notice,  and  stated  by  himself,  is,  that  the  restraining 
voice  began  when  he  was  a  child,  and  continued  even  down  to  the 
fend  of  his  life :  it  had  thus  become  an  established  persuasioBt 
long  before  his  philosophical  habits  began.  But  though  this  pe* 
culiar  form  of  inspiration  belonged  exclusively  to  him,  there  wero 

'  Xenoph.  Sympos.  viii,  5 ;  Plato,  Eathydem.  c.  5,  p.  272,  £. 

«  See  Plato  {The«tet.  c.  7,  p.  151,  A;  Phaedrus,  c.  20,  p.  242,  C;  Bepub- 
Uc,  vi,  10,  p.  496,  C)  —  in  addition  to  the  above  citations  from  the  Apology. 

The  passage  in  the  Euthyphron  (c.  2,  p.  3,  B)  is  somewhat  less  specific. 
The  Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue,  Theagds,  retains  the  strictly  proMbitoiy 
attribute  of  the  voice,  as  never  in  any  case  impelling ;  hut  extends  the 
range  of  the  warning,  as  if  it  was  heard  in  cases  not  simply  personal  to 
Sokratds  himself;  but  referring  to  the  conduct  of  his  friends  also  (Theagis, 
c.  11, 12,  pp.  128,  129). 

Xenophon  also  neglects  the  specific  attributes,  and  conceives  the  voice 
generally  as  a  divine  communication  with  instruction  and  advice  to  Sok- 
ratts,  so  that  he  often  prophesied  to  his  friends,  and  was  always  right 
(Memor.  i,  1,  2-4 ;  iv,  8, 1). 

'  See  Dr.  Forster's  note  on  the  Euthyphron  of  Plato,  c.  2,  p.  3. 

The  treatise  of  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis)  is  full  of  speculation  oa 
the  subject,  but  contains  nothing  about  it  which  can  be  relied  upon  aa 
matter  of  fact.  There  are  various  stories  about  prophecies  made  by 
6<dcrat6s,  and  verified  by  the  event,  c.  11,  p.  582. 

See  also  this  matter  discussed,  with  abundant  references,  in  Zelkr, 
Philosophie  der  Griechen,  v.  ii,  pp.  25>28. 
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«lio  odier  ways  in  which  he  belieTed  hunsdf  to  hiiTd  rteeivieA 
the  special  mandates  of  the  gods,  not  simply  cheeking  him  when 
he  was  aboat  to  take  a  wixmg  tarn,  but  spurring  him  on,  direcdni^ 
and  peremptoHlj  exacting  from  him,  a  positive  course  of  pR>- 
eeeding.  Such  distinct  mission  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by 
dreams,  by  oracular  intimations,  and  by  every  other  means  whidi 
the  gods  employed  for  signifying  their  spedal  wilL^ 

Of  these  intimations  from  the  oracle,  he  specifies  particularly 
one,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  at  Delphi,  by  his  intimate  firiend, 
and  enthusiastic  admirer,  CbflBrephon.  The  question  put  waa^ 
whether  any  other  man  was  wiser  than  Sokrales ;  to  whidi  the 
Pythian  priestess  replied,  that  no  other  man  was  wiser.^  Sokrates 
affirms  that  he  was  greatly  perplexed  on  hearing  this  dedaratioQ 
from  so  infallible  an  authority,  being  oonsdous  to  himself  that  he 
possessed  no  wisdom  on  any  subject,  great  or  smalL  At  length, 
after  much  meditation  and  a  distressing  mental  struggle,  he 
resolved  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  infallible  priestess,  by  takii^ 
measure  of  the  wisdom  of  others  as  c<Mnpared  with  his  own. 
Selecting  a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise  both  by  others  and 
by  himself,  he  proceeded  to  converse  with  him  and  put  scruti- 
nizing questions;  the  answers  to  which  satisfied  him  that  this 
man's  supposed  wisdom  was  really  no  wisdom  at  all.  Having 
made  such  a  discovery,  Sokrat^  next  tried  to  demonstrate  to  the 
politician  himself  how  much  he  wanted  of  being  wise ;  but  this 
was  impossible ;  the  latter  still  remained  as  fully  persuaded  of 
his  own  wisdom  as  before.  "  The  result  which  I  acquired  (says 
Soknitds)  was,  that  I  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  for  neither  he 
nor  I  knew  anything  of  what  was  truly  good  and  honorable ;.  but 
the  difference  between  us  was,  that  he  fancied  he  knew  them, 
while  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance ;  I  was  thus 
wiser  than  he,  inasmuch  as  I  was  exempt  from  that  capital 
error."    So  far,  therefore,  the  oracle  was  proved  to  be  right. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  22,  p.  33,  C.  ^Eftol  di  tovto^  lif  iyu  <^fu^  npoerirtM- 
Toi  imb  rov  i^eoO  nparreiv  itdl  6k  fiavTeiiiv  koI  H  kvvirvioVt  Kot 
navrl  rpSirtfit  ^n6p  r«f  vote  Kal  dKXfj  ^eia  fiolpu  av^po* 
TV  Kal  brto^v  irpovira^e  irporreiv. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5,  p.  21,  A.  Sokrates  offera  to  produce  the  testis 
mony  of  the  brother  of  Chflsrephon,  the  Utter  himself  being  dead,  to  atSMt 
the  reality  of  this  qnestion  and  i 
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Soknfts  repeated  the  same  experiment  saece^iyely  upon  • 
great  nnmber  of  different  peiwHis,  espeeiallj  those  in  repntation 
for  distingttithed  abilities ;  fimt,  upon  political  men  and  rheton^ 
next  upon  poets  of  every  variety,  and  upon  artists  as  well  as 
artisans.  The  result  of  his  trial  was  substantially  the  same  in 
all  cases.  The  poets,  indeed,  composed  splendid  verses,  but 
when  questioned  even  about  the  words,  the  topics,  and  the 
purpose,  of  their  own  compositions,  they  could  give  no  consistent 
or  satisfactory  expluiations ;  so  that  it  became  evident  that  thej 
spoke  or  wrote,  l^e  prophets,  as  unconscious  subjects  under  the 
promptings  of  inspiration.  Moreover,  their  success  as  poets  filled 
them  with  a  lofty  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom  on  other  points 
also.  The  case  was  simihir  with  artists  and  artisans ;  who»  while 
highly  instructed,  and  giving  satisfactory  answers,  each  in  his 
own  particular  employment,  were  for  that  reason  only  the  more 
c<mvinced  that  they  also  knew  well  other  great  and  noUe 
subjects.  This  great  general  mistake  more  than  countervailed 
their  special  capacities,  and  leflt  them,  on  the  whole,  less  wise 
than  Sokrat^s.! 

**  In  this  research  and  scrutiny  (said  Sokrat^,  on  his  defence) 
I  have  been  long  engaged,  and  am  still  engaged.  I  interrogate 
every  man  of  reputation ;  I  prove  him  to  be  defective  in  wisdom ; 
but  I  cannot  prove  it  so  as  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  defect. 
Fulfilling  the  mission  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  thus  established 
the  veracity  of  the  god,  who  meant  to  pronounce  that  hunuui 
wisdom  was  of  littie  reach  or  worth;  and  that  he  who^  like 
I  Sokrat^s,  felt  most  convinced  of  his  own  worthlessness,  as  to 
wisdom,  was  really  the  wisest  of  men.3  My  service  to  the  god 
has  not  only  constrained  me  to  live  in  constant  poverty  s  and 
neglect  of  political  estimation,  but  has  brought  up(m  me  a  host 

1  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  7,  8,  p.  32. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c  9,  p.  33.  I  give  here  the  sense  rather  than  the  exact 
words:  Oirof  i/iCw  aofin-aroc  kariVt  daric  &(Tirep  'LoKpanf^  lyvoitep  ^ri 

Tavr*  iy^  fiiv  tn  luit  vihf  vepUdv  ^tiro  icai  6pew&  Kard  rdv  ^tbVf  Hot  r6v 
aer6v  Mi  r^  ^evtw  &v  nva  oloftai  ao^  elvai'  luU  hreiddv  fid  fo^  dotsf^  r^ 
^e^  fio^'&uv  MeiKWfiOi  6ti  o6k  kari  ao^, 

*  Plato,  A]».  Sok.  c  0,  p.  38,  A*C. 

• . .iv  irtvi^  fwpi^  elfti^  6tiL  ri^  rov  i^eov  AarpeMir, 
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6f  \niteT  enemies  in  those  whom  I  ha\^e  examined  and  exposed ; 
while  the  bjgtanders  talk  of  me  as  a  wise  man,  because  they  gire 
me  credit  for  wisdom'  respecting  all  the  points  on  which  my  ex- 
posure of  others  turns."  —  "  Whatever  be  the  danger  and  obloquy 
which  I  may  incur,  it  would  be  monstrous  indeed,  if,  having  main- 
tained my  place  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite  under  your  generals  at 
Delium  and  Potidaea,  I  were  now,  from  fear  of  death  or  anythkig 
else,  to  disobey  the  oracle  and  desert  the  post  which  the  god  has 
assigned  to  me,  the  duty  of  living  for  philosophy  and  cross- 
questioning  both  myself  and  others.'  And  should  you  even  now  i 
offer  to  acquit  me,  on  condition  of  my  renouncing  this  duty,  1 1 
should  tell  you,  with  all  respect  and  afFection,  that  I  will  obey  [ 
the  god  rather  than  you,  and  that  I  will  persist,  uStil  my  dying^ 
day,  in  cross-questioning  you,  exposing  your  want  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  reproaching  you  until  the  defect  be  remedied.^  My 
mission  as  your  monitor  is  a  mark  of  the  special  favor  of  the  god 
to  you ;  and  if  you  condemn  me,  it  will  be  your  loss ;  for  you  will 
find  none  other  such.s  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me.  Why  cannot 
you  go  away,  Sokrat^,  and  live  among  us  in  peace  and  silence  ? 
This  is  the  hardest  of  all  questions  for  me  to  answer  to  your 
satisfaction.  If  I  tell  you  that  silence  on  my  part  would  be  dis- 
obedience to  the  god,  you  will  think  me  in  jest,  and  not  believe 
me.  You  will  believe  me  still  less,  if  I  tell  you  that  the  greatest 
blessing  which  can  happen  to  man  is,  to  carry  on  discussions 
every  day  about  virtue  and  those  other  matters  which  you  hear 
me  canvassing  when  I  cross-examine  myself  as  well  as  others ; 
and  that  life,  without  such  examination,  is  no  life  at  all.  Never- 
theless, so  stands  the  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you."^ 

*  IMato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29.  Tot)  Si  ^eov  rarrovroc,  «f  kyu  t^^^ffv  xai 
iiriAa/Jov,  ^tXoco^ovvrd  fie  delv  Cyv,  teal  ^eraCovra  kfuevrbv  koX  Toi>c  dXXovc, 
ivrav^a  6h  ^^n^eli  ^  i^avarov  ^  uX?a  driovv  wpayfta  Xinotfu  li^  Toiiv, 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29,  C. 
'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30,  D. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  28,  p.  38,  A.  'Eav  re  yc^  ^«,  6ti  r^  ^e^  dwitfttfti 
TOfrr*  iarl,  tai  did  ram'  &6(>vaTov  ^avxiav  &ytiv,  ov  veiaea^e  pun  &q  eifiwevo^ 
fiitH^  idv  <H  ab  Keyta  6n  c«^  Tvyx^vu  fUyurrov  6yai&^  Sv  dv&pMr^  rotri^ 
iKoarrjc  iffi€p<ic  vepl  dper^c  foi>€  ^yovc  ie9telffi9<tu  Hal  tuv  &A>U>y,  9€fii  im 
ifteic  if*oi}  ixovere  diaXeyoftivov  KtU  ifuofi^  nni  &X^ovi  l^trd^rac -•-<  ^  dk 
dvt^eraffTbs  )3lof  ed  j9(ardr  dvilpcMrv  (the89  liWBt  atrikiBg  words  aie  aelecled 


I  bare  giren  nliier  amf^eexftnusU  fr(»i  the  PJatonic  Apology, 
liMMife  no  one  oan  ooQc^re  £urij  the  cliaraeter  of  Soknuk^ 
who  does  aot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  imiHressive  discoiurse. 
We  see  in  it  pkdn  eridenoe  of  the  marited  supernatural  mission 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  executing,  and  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  rest  or  em|4oy  himself  in  other  ways.  The  oracular 
answer  brought  bj  Qiaerephon  from  Delphi,  was  a  fact  of  fiur 
more  impoitance  in  his  history  than  his  80*<»lled  d»mon,  about 
which  so  much  more  has  been  said.  That  answer,  together  with 
the  dreams  and  other  divine  mandates  concurrent  to  the  same 
end,  came  upon  him  in  the  middle  of  his  life,  when  the  intel- 
lectual man  was  formed,  and  when  he  had  already  acquired  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  among  those  who  knew  him.  It  supplied 
a  stimulus  which  brought  into  the  most  pronounced  action  a  pr^ 
existing  train  of  generalizing  dialectics  and  Zeocmian  negaticm, 
an  intellecflial  vein  with  which  the  religious  impulse  rarely  comes 
into  confluence.  Without  such  a  motive,  to  which  his  mind  was 
peculiarly  susceptible,  his  conversation  would  probably  have 
taken  the  same  general  turn,  but  would  assuredly  have  been  re- 
stricted within  much  narrower  and  more  cautious  limits.  Foe 
nothing  could  well  be  more  unpopular  and  obnoxious  than  ihd 
task  which  he  undertook  of  cross-examining,  and  convicting  of 
ignorance,  every  distinguished  man  whom  he  could  approach. 
So  violent,  indeed,  was  the  enmity  which  he  occasionally  i»^ 
voked,  that  there  were  instances,  we  are  told,  in  which  he  was 
struck  or  maltreated,^  and  very  frequently  laughed  to  scorn. 
Though  he  acquired  much  admiration  from  auditors,  especially 
youthful  auditors,  and  from  a  few  devoted  adherents,  yet  the 
philosophical  motive  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  prompt  him 
to  that  systematic,  and  even  obtrusive,  cross-examination  which 
he  adopted  as  the  business  of  his  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  second  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Sok« 
rat8s,  in  addition  to  his  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  indiscrimi- 
nate conversation.  He  was  not  simply  a  philosopher,  but  a 
religious  missionary  doing  the  work  of  philosophy ;  "an  elench- 

by  Br.  Hutchison,  as  the  motto  for  his  Synopsig  Philosophise  Moralis)  — 
^  Diogen.  La&rt.  ii,  21. 
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tiler-<n'  cfO0fr«xamiiiing  god, — to  ase  an  expreiskm  wliioh  Plato 
pate  into  his  month  respecting  an  Eleatic  phikMOj^ier  going  about 
to  examine  and  convict  the  infirm  in  reason."  >  Nothing  of  tbii 
character  belonged  either  to  Parmenidds  and  Anaxagoraa  befiMre 
him,  or  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  after  him.  Both  Pythagoras  and 
Iknpedokl^s  did,  indeed,  lay  daim  to  snpematnral  commnnicar 
tions,  mingled  with  thefr  philosophical  teaching.  Bnt  though 
ihere.be  thus  far  a  general  analogy  between  them  and  Sokratda^ 
the  modes  of  manifestation  were  so  utterly  different,  that  no  ^r 
comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  third  and  most  impwtant  characteristic  of  Sokratte — thal^ 
thiough  which  the  first  and  second  became  operative — was  las 
intellectual  peculiarity.  His  infiuence  on  the  speculative  mind 
of  his  age  was  marked  and  important ;  as  to  subject,  as  to  method, 
and  as  to  doctrine* 

He  was  the  first  who  turned  his  thoughts  and  dis^hssiona  ^Bs- 
tinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics.  With  the  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been  Nature,  or  the 
Kosmo8,3  as  one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together 
cosmogwiy,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  meti^hysics,  etc.  The 
I<mic  as  well  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  Pythagoras  as  well  as 
Empedoklds,  all  set  before  themselves  this  vast  and  undefined 
problem ;  each  framing  some  system  suited  to  hb  own  vein  of 
imagination ;  religious,  poetical,  scientific,  or  skeptical.  Accord* 
ing  to  that  honorable  ambition  for  enlarged  knowledge,  however, 
which  marked  the  century  following  480  b.o.,  and  of  which  the 
professional  men  called  sophists  were  at  once  the  products  and 
the  instruments,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  as  much  as 
was  then  known,  were  becoming  so  far  detached  sciences  as  to 


*  Plato,  Sophistds,  c.  l,p.  216;  the  expression  is. implied  to  the  ElMtic 
stranger,  who  sustains  the  chief  part  in  that  dialogue :  Tdx'&vow  Koi  aoi 
TIC  oiro^  Tuv  Kptirrovov  oweiroirOf  ^vXovc  ^/iof  ^vrof  iv  roif  Xoyotf 
hrotffoftevoc  Kal  eXiy^oVf  t^edf  &v  tic  i^eyKTiKoc* 

*Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  I,  11.  Oifdh  y^  irepi  r^r  tCw  ir&PTtiv  fOmaCjiwep 
Ttiv  aX^ov  ol  ir?^laT0i,  du^Jyero,  atcoiruv  6mic  i  maXoiftevoc  iird  rQ» 
ao^tOT&p  Kdfffioc  hc^if  etc. 

Plato,  PhsBdon,  c. 45,  p.  96,  B.  ravrnc  m  ao^af,  ^  d^  icoAodot  frtpl 
fi)at»c    loTopiav^ 
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ba  tAogfat  8«|MM»iel7  to  jouth.  Such  ^ppean  to  liaye  been  tbe 
stete  of  ftcieooe  wbeo  Soknitds  received  hk  education.  He 
receiTed  at  least  the  ordinary  amount  of  inatnictioQ  in  all:  ^  be 
devoted  hiniflelf  aa  a  young  man  to  the  society  and  lesaona  of  the 
phywcal  philoeopher  Archelaus,^  the  disciple  of  Aaazagoras, 
whom  he  accompanied  from  Athens  to  Samos ;  and  there  is  even 
reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  earlier '  patrt  o£  his  life,  he  was 
much  devoted  to  what  was  then  understood  as  the  general  study 
of  Nature.3  A  man  of  his  earnest  and  active  intellect  was  likely 
first  to  manifest  his  curiosity  as  a  learner :  <<  to  run  afler  and 
tnudc  the  various  discourses  of  others,  like  a  Laconian  hound,"  if 
I  may  borrow  ao  expression  applied  to  him  by  Plato^^  before  he 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  ir,  7,  8-5. 

'  Ion,  Chiofl,  !Fragm.  9.  ^>.  Didot.  Fragm.  Historic  Gnscor.  Diogen.  Laeft. 
ii,  lS-19. 

Bitter  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol,  ii,  ch.  2,  p.  19)  calls  in  question  the  asser- 
tion that  Sokrates  received  instruction  from  Archelaus ;  in  my  judgment, 
without  the  least  reason,  since  Ion  of  Chios  is  a  good  contemporary  witness. 
He  eyen  denies  that  Sokrat§s  received  any  instruction  in  philosophy  at  all, 
on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Symponon  of  Xenophoa,  where  Sok* 
ratte  is  made  to  speak  of  himself  as  9/i£f  dk  dpdc  avrwpyovf  Ttvag  tik 
fiXoao^la^  ovToc  (1,  5).  But  it  appears  to  me  that  that  expression  implies 
nothing  more  than  a  sneering  antithesis,  so  frequent  both  in  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  with  the  costly  lessons  given  by  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  Prodl- 
kus.  ^  It  cannot  be  understood  to  deny  instmction  given  to  Sokrat^  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  life. 

'  I  tiiink  that  the  expression  in  Plato*s  Phsedo,  c.  102,  p.  96,  A,  applies  to 
Sokrates  himself,  and  not  to  Plato :  ra  ye  i/i^  Trai^ij,  means  the  mental  ten- 
dencies of  Sokrates  when  a  young  man. 

Bespecting  the  physical  studies  probably  sought  and  cultivated  by  Sokrates 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  see  the  instructive  Dissertation  of  Tychsen, 
Ueber  den  Prozess  des  SokratSs,  in  the  Bibliothek  der  Alten  Literatnr  und 
KnuBt ;  Erstes  Stiick,  p.  43. 

^  Plato,  Pannenid.  p.  128,  C.  xalroi  uanep  ye  ol  Awuuvat  uKiXcuceCf  «^ 
fura^eZi  xal  Ixveveic  ra  Xex^evra,  etc 

Whether  Sokratds  can  be  properly  said  to  have  been  tbe  pupil  of  Anaxag- 
oras  and  Archelans,  is  a  question  of  little  moment,  which  hardly  mentoA 
the  skepticism  of  Bayle  (Anaxagoras,  note  B ;  Archelaus,  note  A:  com- 
pare Schanbach,  Anaxagoras  Fragmenta,  pp.  23,  27).  That  he  would  seek 
to  acquaint  himself  with  their  doctrines,  and  improve  himself  by  oommu- 
liicating  personally  with  them,  is  a  matter  so  probable,  that  the  slenderest 
testimony  suffices  to  make  us  believe  it.     Moreover,  as  I  have  before 

TOL.  vin.  18*  27oc 
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•track  out  any  novelties  of  his  own.  And  in  FhHo^s 
called  **  Parmenid^s,'^  Sokrat^  appears  as  a  young  man  full  of 
ardor  for  the  discussion  of  the  Parmenideim  theory,  lookiiig  «p 
with  reverence  to  Parmenid^  and  Zeno,  and  receiving  frooB 
them  instructions  in  the  process  of  dialectical  investigatioii.  I 
have  already,  in  the  preceding  chapter,^  noted  the  tenor  of  that 
dialogue,  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  Grecian  pfaikMophy 
presents  itself,  even  at  the  first  dawn  of  dialectics,  as  at  once 
negative  and  positive,  recognizing  the  former  branch  of  method 
no  less  than  the  latter  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  I 
construe  it  as  an  indication  respecting  the  early  mind  of  Sokrat^ 
imbibing  this  conviction  from  the  ancient  Parmenid^  and  Uie 
mature  and  practised  Zeno,  and  imposing  upon  himself,  as  a  con- 
dition of  assent  to  any  hypothesis  or  doctrine,  the  obl]gati<m  of 
setting  forth  conscientiously  all  that  could  be  said  against  it,  not  leas 
than  all  that  could  be  said  in  its  favor :  however  laborious  sadi 
a  process  might  be,  and  however  little  appreciated  by  the  mnlti- 
tude.3  Little  as  we  know  the  circumstances  which  went  to  form 
the  remarkable  mind  of  SokratSs,  we  may  infer  from  this  dialogue 
that  he  owes  in  part  his  powerful  negative  vein  of  dialectics  to 
'^the  double-tongued  and  all-objecting  Zena^^ 

To  a  mind  at  all  exigent  on  the  score  of  proof,  physical  sdenoe 
as  handled  in  that  day  was  indeed  likely  to  appear  not  only 
unsatisfactory,  but  hopeless;  and  Sokrat^s,.in  the  maturity  of  his 
life,  deserted  it  altogether.  The  contradict<»ry  hypotheses  whiob 
he  heard,  with  the  impenetrable  confusion  which  overhung  the 
subject,  brought  him  even  to  the  conviction,  that  the  gods  intend- 
ed the  machinery  by  which  they  brought  about  astronomical  and 
physical  results  to  i*emain  unknown,  and  that  it  was  impious,  as 

remarked,  we  have  here  a  good  coutemporaiT'  witness,  Ion  of  Chios,  to  llie 
fact  of  his  intimacy  with  Archelans.  In  no  other  sense  than  this  could  a 
man  like  Sokratds  be  said  to  be  the  pupil  of  any  one. 

*  See  the  chapter  immediately  preceding,  p.  J71.     ^ 

•  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's  Parmenidds,  p.  185,  C  to  136,  B^ 
of  which  a  portion  has  already  been  cited  in  my  note  to  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, referred  to  in  the  note  above. 

'  Timon  the  Sillographer  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ix,  26. 

^kfiifOTepoy'Miaaav  dh  fikya  trdevoc  oix  &?xiiraMv 
Tofvuvo^y  iravnw  kiriX^irropoCi  etc. 
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w^  as  useless,  to  pry  into  their  seerets.!  His  master  Archdans, 
^kom^  mainly  oeeapied  with  physios,  alsev  speculated  more  or 
bss  oone^ming  moral  subjects ;  ooneeming  jastioe  and  ii^justice, 
tiie  laws,  etc;  and  is  mdd  to  have  maintained  the  tenet,  that 
Justiee.  and  injustice  were  determined  by  law  or  convention,  not 
by  nature.  From  him,  perhaps,  Sokrat^  may  have  been  partly 
led  to  turn  his  mind  in  this  directicm.  But  to  a  man  disappointed 
with  physics,  and  having  in  his  bosom  a  dialectical  impulse  power- 
fcl,  unemployed,  and  restless,  the  mere  realities  of  Athenian  life, 
«ven  wi^out  Archelaus,  would  suggest  human  relations,  duties, 
action  and  suffering,  as  the  most  interesting  materials  for  contem- 
plation and  discourse.  SokratSs  could  not  go  into  the  pnblic 
assembly,  the  dikastery,  or  even  the  theatre,  without  hearing  dis* 
OQSsions  about  what  was  just  or  unjust,  honorable  or  base,  expe- 
dient or  hurtful,  etc,  nor  without  having  his  mind  conducted  to 
the  inquiry,  what  was  the  meaning  of  these  large  words  whidi 
opponng  disputants  often  invoked  with  equal  reverential  confi- 
d^ice.  Along  witili  the  dialectic  and  generalizing  power  of  Sok- 
fat§s,  which  formed  his  bond  of  connection  with  such  minds  as 
Plato»  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  vigorous  practicality,  a  large 
stock  of  positive  Athenian  experience,  with  which  Xenophon 
^efly  sympathized,  and  which  he  has  brought  out  in  his  *^  Mem- 
orabilia." Of  these  two  intellectual  tendencies,  combined  with 
a  strong  religious  sentiment,  the  character  of  Sokrat^s  is  com- 
posed ;  and  all  of  them  were  gratified  at  once,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  admonitory  interrogation  on  the  rules  and  purposes  of 
human  life ;  from  which  there  was  the  less  to  divert  him,  as  he 
had  neither  talents  nor  taste  for  public  speaking. 

That  ^'  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  ^  Sokrates  was 
the  first  to  proclaim :  he  recognized  the  security  and  happiness  of 
man  both  as  the  single  end  of  study,  and  as  the  limiting  principle 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  7,  6.  'Oh^c  ^^  t('>v  ovpavitjv,  y  ^Koara  6  i^edf  (irixo^ 
vdrtUf  (^povTior^v  yiyvecr&ai  airirpeTrev'  ovre  y<kp  eiperti  uv&pdnoi^  avr^ 
tvofu^ev  elvai,  o^re  xoptCs(T^at.  i^cotf  av  ^yeiro  rdv  ^ijTovvra,  &  iKelvoi  aa/^ 
iHuai  oifK  k^ooTJf^aav.  ILivdwevacu  d*  bv  1^  koI  irapa^pov^ai  rdv  ravra 
ftepifivCtvTtij  oidhf  ffrrov  ^  *Ava^ay6pac  irape^povnffev,  6  rd.  fUytara  ^povrfOOf 

'Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,  16.  Ainrbc  di  vepl  t&v  dv^poireiov  4«2 
die?,eyeTo,  etc.    Compare  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 
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iirlm«by  ft  oc^t  to  be  ctreanwcribed*  In  ^e  pffwenl  steto  to 
wliieh  sdenoe  has  attftkied,  notUng  ift  more  cofioiift  than  to  loA 
back  at  the  roles  whidi  tfasB  eminent  man  laid  down.  AstroaoHij 
— ^  now  exhibiting  the  maximni»>  of  perfeetion,  with  the  kn^getl 
and  moft  exact  power  of  predicting  Intare  phenomena  wMch 
homan  scienoe  has  ever  attained — was  pronoonced  by  him  to 
be  among  the  divine  mysteries  whicb  it  was  impossible  to  undet* 
stand,  and  madness  to  investigate,  as  Anaxagoras  had  fodii^y 
pietended  to  do.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that  there  was  advaatj^ 
in  knowing  enough  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
serve  as  an  index  to*the  dumge  of  seasons,  and  as  guides  iat 
voyages,  joarneys  by  hmd,  or  night-watches :  bnt  thos  mnch,  he 
said,  might  easily  be  obtained  from  pilots  and  watchmen,  while 
all  beyond  was  nothing  hot  waste  of  valuable  time^  exhaostiflig 
that  mental  effort  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  profitable  ao- 
qnimtions.  He  reduced  geometry  to  its  literal  meaning  of  lanA^ 
measuring,  necessary  so  far  as  to  enable  any  one  to  proceed 
correctly  in  the  purchase,  sale,  or  cBvision  of  land,  which  aay 
man  of  common  attontion  might  do  almost  without  a  teacher ;  bal 
silly  and  worthless,  if  carried  beyond,  to  the  study  of  compliealed 
^agrams.!  Respecting  aritlanetic,  he  gave  the  same  quaMiled 
permission  of  stady ;  bnt  as  to  general  physics,  or  the  study  of 
Nature,  he  discarded  it  altogether:  ^  Do  these  inquirers  (he 
ariced)  think  that  they  already  know  bunum  qffcdn  well  enough, 
that  they  thus  begin  to  meddle  with  dhitm  f  Do  they  Unnk  timt 
they  shall  be  able  to  excite  or  cahn  the  winds  and  the  rain  at 
pleasure,  or  have  they  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  an  lAe 
curiosity  ?  Surely,  they  must  see  that  such  matters  are  beyond 
human  investigation.  Let  them  only  recollect  how  mu<^  the 
greatest  men,  who  have  attempted  the  investigation,  differ  in 
their  pretended  results,  holding  opinions  extreme  and  opposite  to 
each  other,  like  those  of  madmen  l"  Such  was  the  view  which 
Sokrat§8  took  of  physical  science  and  its  prospects.^    It  is  the 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  It,  7,  5. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,  lS-15.  Plato  entertuned  much  lai^ger  views  on  Ae 
Bubject  of  physical  and  astronomdcal  stadiee  than  eitker  Sokratte  or  Xbb- 
ophon:  fee  PUto,  Phiednu,  c.  120»  p.  270^  Af  and  Bepnbiic,  vii,  c  e»Il, 
p.  522,  ieq. 
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T^y  flame  ekBgMsm  ia  sttbttiuioe,  and  carried  farther  in  degree, 
tlif>iigh  here  inreeted  with  a  religioas  coloring,  for  which  Bitter 
and  others  so  eeverelj  denounce  Gorgias*  But  looking  at  mat- 
ters as  they  stood  in  440-430  B.O.,  it  ought  not  to  be  accounted 
even  surprising,  much  less  blaoiable.  To  an  acute  man  of  that 
day,  physical  science  as  then  studied  may  well  be  conceived  to 
have  promised  no  result ;  and  even  to  have  seemed  worse  than 
liarren,  if,  like  Sokratds,  he  had  an  acute  perception  how  much 
of  human  happiness  was  forfeited  by  immorality^  and  by  corrigi- 
ble ignorance ;  how  much  might  be  gained  by  devoting  the  same 
amount  of  earnest  study  to  this  latter  object  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  remarking,  that  the  objection  of  Sokrat^:  <<  You  may  judge 
how  unprofitable  are  these  studies,  by  observing  how  widely  the 
students  differ  among  themselves,"  remains  in  high  favor  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  may  constaatlyl>e  seen  employed  again^t 
tittoretical  men,  or  theoretical  arguments,  in  every  department 

Sokrat^  desired  to  confine  the  studies  of  his  hearers  to  hwnam 
tMtters  as  distinguished  from  diviney  the  latter  comprehending 
aatroiiomy  and  physics.  He  looked  at  all  knowledge  from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  practice,  which  had  been  afisigned  by  the 
gods  to  man  as  his  ^proper  subject  for  study  and  learning,  and 
with  reference  to  which,  therefore,  they  managed  all  the  current 
phenomena  upon  principles  of  constant  and  intelligible  sequence^ 
80  that  every  one  who  chose  to  learn,  might  learn,,  while  those 
who  tock  im  such  pains  suffered  for  their  neglect  Even  in  theses 
however,  the  most  careful  study  was  not  by  itself  completely  suf* 
fieient;  for  the  gods  did  not  ccmdescend  to  submit  all  the  pho- 
•omena  to  constant  antecedence  and  consequence,  but  reserved  to 
themselves  the  capital  turns  and  junctures  for  special  fientence^ 
Yet  here  again,  if  a  man  Jiiad  been  diligent  in  learning  all  thut 

His  treatise  De  Legibns,  however,  written  in  his  old  age,  &lls  below  tjiif 
tone. 

'  Xenoph«  Mem.  i,  1,  7.  Kal  Tot)f  fiiXXovrag  oIkovc  tc  kcU  iroXeic  KaXd^ 
olKT^ffeiVf  fiavTiK^g  iijuj  npoadela^ai.  TeKTOviKbv  fuv  ydp^  fj  ;ta^««'"- 
/sdv,  V  ye4^pyiKdVy  fj  av^p6irov  apxin^t  ^  rdv  roiovrav  ipywf  i^ereurriKbv,  # 
XoyiffTiKdv,  i^  olKOvauiKbvy  fj  crpar^yiKdv  yevia^at,  —  iravra  rd  roiavra 
Ha'&r]iiara  kqX  itv^puvov  yvufiy  alperia  ho^i^cv  dvai'  T^  6^ 
fieynrra  ruv  h  tovtoic  i^r^  Toi>c  '^eoi)(  iavrolc  Kara^iiireff^ai, 
^  '>*<Jiy  ii^^ov  elvai  Tol{  &v&p6iroig^  eto* 
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tiie  gods  pemiitied  to  be  leamed ;  and  if,  besMes,  be  was  assido* 
ons  in  piofis  ooart  to  them,  and  in  soliciting  special  information 
by  way  of  prophecy,  they  would  be  gradoas  to  him,  and  signify 
beforehand  bow  they  intended  to  act  in  pntting  the  final  hand  and 
in  settling  the  undecipherable  portions  of  Uie  problem.^  The 
kindness  of  the  gods  in  replying  throagh  their  oracles,  or  sending 
information  by  sacrificial  signs  or  prodi^es,  in  cases  of  grave 
difBcolty,  was,  in  the  view  of  Sokrat^,  one  of  the  most  signal 
evidences  of  their  care  fi>r  the  human  race.3  To  seek  access  to 
these  prophecies,  or  indications  of  special  divine  intervention  to 
come,  was  the  proper  supplementary  business  of  any  one  who 
had  done  as  much  for  himself  as  could  be  done  by  patient  study.^ 
But  as  it  was  madness  in  a  man  to  solidt  special  information 
from  the  gods  on  matters  which  they  allowed  him  to  learn  by  his 
own  diligence,  so  it  was  not  less  madness  in  him  to  investigate  as 
a  learner  that  whieh  they  chose  to  k^p  back  fyt  their  own 
specialty  (tf  wilL^ 

Such  was  the  capital  innovation  made  by  Sokiatte  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  Athenian  study,  bringing  down  philosophy,  to 
nse  the  expression  of  Cicero,^  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  and' 
Bueh  his  attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  that  whidi  was,  toad 
was  not,  scientifically  discoverable ;  an  attempt  remarkable^  inas- 
much as  it  shows  his  conviction  that  the  scientific  and  thereUgious 
point  of  view  mutually  excluded  one  another,  so  that  where  the 
latter  began,  the  former  ended.  It  was  an  innovation,  inestima- 
ble, in  respect  to  the  new  matter  which  it  let  in ;  of  little  import, 
as  regards  that  which  it  professed  to  exclude.  For  in  point  of 
&ct,  physical  science,  though  partially  discouraged,  was  never 
absolutely  excluded,  through  any  prevalence  of  that  systematic 
disapproval  which  he,  in  conmion  with  the  multitude  of  his  day, 

»  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,  9-19.  "E^  dh  delv,  a  fikv  fza^ovToc  irouiv  idctxav 
ol  t^eoi,  ftavi^aveiv'  d  6h  fi^  d^Xa    role   6v^pwroic  kari^  wttpaa^ai    dtd 

aijficuveiv. 

•Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  4, 15;  iv,  3,  12.  When  Xenophon  was  deliberating 
whether  he  shonld  take  military  service  wider  Cjms  the  yoonger,  he  con- 
suited  Sokrat^s,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  Delphi  and  sabmit  the  case  to 
die  oracle  (Xen.  Anabas.  Hi,  1,  5).  "  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  7, 10. 

*Xaioph.Mem.  1,9;  iv,7,6.  * Gloero,  Tmc. Disp.  v, 4, 10. 
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tntortoined:  if  H  beome  ooaipflntiYelj  ne^eoted,  this  arMe 
mtber  from  tlw  groaler  popularity,  and  the  more  abundant  and 
aooessible  matlei^  of  tbat  which  he  introduced.  Physical  or  ai- 
tronomicai  scieace  was  nanow  in  amount,  known  only  to  few,  and 
even  with  those  few  it  did  not  admit  of  being  expanded,  en- 
livened, or  turned  to  much  profitable  account  in  discussion.  But 
the  moral  and  political  phenomena  on  which  Sokrates  turned  the 
light  of  speculation  were  abundant,  varied,  familiar,  and  interest- 
ing to  every  one;  comprising  —  to  transkte  a  Greek  line  whioh 
he  was  fond  of  quoting — <<  all  the  good  and  evil  which  has  be- 
fallen you  in  your  home  C^  connected  too^  not  merely  with  the 
realities  of  the  present,  but  ako  with  the  literature  of  the  pait^ 
through  the  gnomic  and  other  poets. 

The  motives  which  determined  this  important  innovation,  as  to 
the  subject  of  study,  exhibits  Sokrates  chiefly  as  a  religious  man 
and  a  practical,  philanthropic  preceptor,  the  Xenophontic  hero. 
His  innovations,  not  less  important,  as  to  method  and  doctrine, 
place  before  us  the  philosopher  and  dialectician ;  the  other  side 
of  his  character,  or  the  Platonic  hero ;  faintly  traced,  indeed,  yet 
still  recognized  and  identified  by  Xenophon. 

^  Sokrates,"  says  the  latter,^  ^  continued  incessantly  discussing 
human  affairs  (the  sense  of  this  word  will  be  understood  by  what 
has  been  said  above,  page  420);  investigating:  What  is  pie^? 
What  is  impiety  ?  What  is  the  honorable  and  the  base  ?  What 
is  the  just  and  the  unjust?  What  is  temperance  or  unsound 
mind  ?  What  is  courage  or  cowardice  ?  What  is  a  city  ?  What 
is  the  character  fit  for  a  citizen?  YHiat  is  authority  over  men? 
What  is  the  character  befitting  the  exercise  of  such  authority? 
and  other  similar  questions.  Men  who  knew  these  matters  he 
accounted  good  and  honorable ;  men  who  were  ignorant  of  them 
he  assimilated  to  slaves." 

8okrat§s,  says  Xenophon  again,  in  another  passage,  considered 
that  the  dialectic  process  consisted  in  coming  together  and  taking 
common  counsel,  to  distinguish  and  distribute  things  into  genera, 
or  families,  so  as  to  learn  what  each  separate  thing  reaUy  was. 
To  go  through  this  process  carefully  was  indispensable,  as  the 

^  'Om  Toi  iv  fuyapoiai  kokcv  r*  itya&ov  re  rervxnai. 
'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1, 16. 
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mtf  way  of  enaUiiig  a  man  to  ragidale  i»  oun  eoadnet»  aimlBg. 
al  good  objects  and  aToiding  bad.  To  be  to  praedaed  as  to  be 
aHe  to  do  it  readily,  was  essenlia!  to  make  a  man  a  good  leadea 
or  adviser  of  others.  Every  man  who  had  gone  Ihvoi^h  the 
piooess,  and  oome  to  know  what  each  thing  was,  ooold  also  of 
coarse  define  it  and  exf^ain  it  to  others ;  bat  if  he  did  not  know, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  went  wrcmg 'himself,  and  pot  others 
wrong  besides.!  Moreover,  Aristode  says :  ^  To  Sokratds  we 
may  unquestionably  assign  two  novelties;  indaelive  discourses^ 
and  the  definitions  €i  general  t^ms."9 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy,  5, 11, 12.  *AAXd  rote  kyKpareat  fiidvoef  l^wri  anomh 
T^  KfittTiara  niv  wpayfMTCiv,  KcU  Xoytft  Kal  kpyt^  diaXiyovrac  kqt^ 
yiv^y  rd  ftev  i.yai&^  npoaipeia&<Uy  t€»v  dk  kokCw  &irexeir^ai.  Kai  o^ac 
ifil  iipioTovi  re  koI  eiidatuoveaTarovQ  dvdpctg  yiyvetr^cuy ical  diaXeyea&ai 
dwaTUTUTOvg.  'E<f»j  dh  Kal  rb  dtaleyeo^ai  dvofiaa^^ai,  U  roH 
cvviovrac  Koivy  povXevea^^ai  Sia?.iyovTac  xaTtt  yivri  ri 
ffpkyfiara'  delv  oiv  7reipa(T&at  6ti  fiStkurra  irpdf  toOto  irot/tov  ka»r^ 
inpatTKev&CeiVj  Koi  to^tov  uuh^na  hnfieXei<r&at  *  ix  rmrrov  ydp  yfyvea&at 
JhHipac  AploTovc  re  xal  ^tuoviKurarovt  xai  diakeMTiKOTaTov^, 

Surely,  the  etymology  here  giveii  by  Xenophon  or  SokntSs,  of  the  word 
^uiXsyea^aij  cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory  ? 

Again,  iv,  6, 1.  Xwxpdrj/f  de  Toi)Q  fiev  eidoTOQ  ri  ^kcujtov  elij  t&v  &vt(jv, 
ivofu^e  Kcu  Tolg  oAXoij*  av  k^ijyela^aL  dvvaadai  •  Toi)f  Sh  fifi  eid&raCf  oi6h> 
1^  ^avfiaardv  elvcUf  airo-bg  Sh  a^Xkto^ai  KtU  akXovg  aipakXeiv,  'flv  ivexa 
Okoir&v  ai>v  roTg  owo^at^  ri  iKOfrrov  elif  t<jv  Hvtuv,  oMivot'  iXtjye*  Uavra 
pk9  oJb^,  i  iiapiCerOf  im?,i>  &v  ipyov  eltj  dieieX^elv  h  6aots  d^  xa^  r6v 
ip6nop  Tfjc  hrtaKhlfeof  ^Idceiv  olfiai^  roaavra  Ae^u. 

'  Aristot.  Metaphys.  i,  6,  3,  p.  987,  b.  ^oKpuTovs  de  irepl  fikv  ril  if^iKa 
irpay/iarevofjievoVf  nepl  de  r^f  oXijg  <f>v(J€Cjg  ovdev  —  iv  fievrot  Tovroig  rd 
Ka^6?iov  ^TjTovvTog  koi  nepl  Spia/iuv  ewiaTr/aavTog  irpd-^ov  t^v  SidvoiaVy  etC^ 
Again,  xiii,  4,  6-8,  p.  1078,  b.  Avo  yap  koriv  a  rig  uv  airoioiii  'LuKparet 
StKaiag^  rot)f  r*  i'!raKTtKoi>g  Xoyovg  koI  rd  dpi^ea^ai  xai^* 
6Xov:  compare  xiii,  9,  35,  p.  1086,  b;  Cicero,  Topic  x,  42. 

These  two  attributes,  of  Uie  discussions  carried  on  by  SokratSs,  xplain 
Ihe  epithet  attached  to  him  by  Timon  the  Sillographer,  that  he  was  tiie 
leader  and  originator  of  the  accurate  talkers :  — 

'Eic  &  apa  rCJv  aneKXive  7if&o^6og^  twofioTiiaxvCi 
*E7iX^uv  kiraotdog  aKpijSokoyovg  uTroipijvagt 
tivKTifp,  priropofiVKTog^  iizamKbg^  elpcovevrijg, 
fap.  Biog.  Laert.  ii,  19.) 

To  a  large  proportion  of  hearers  of  that  time,  as  of  other  times,  accu- 
rate thinking  and  talking  appeared  pett^  and  in  bad  taste :  ^  aKpifJokoyia 
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I  borrow  hete  Intentionally  firom  Xenopbon  in  pref<nreiioe  to 
mate ;  siiiee  tke  former,  tamely  describiDg  a  proeeas  which  ho 
iasperieedj  aj^irooiated,  identtfioB  it  so  mmdk  the  more  oom{detel^ 
witii  the  real  Sokratds,  and  is  thus  a  better  witness  than  Flate^ 
whose  genius  not  only  cMiceived  but  greatly  enlarged  it,  for  didao- 
tie  purposes  of  his  own.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  some 
mental  effort  is  required  to  see  anything  important  in  the  w<HRdi 
of  Xenophon ;  so  familiar  has  every  student  been  rendered  with 
the  ordinary  terms  and  gradations  of  logic  and  classification^ — 
sadi  as  genus,  definition,  individual  things  as  comprehended  in  a 
genus ;  what  each  thing  is,  and  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  eto. 
Butfiuniliar  as  these  w<»d6  have  now  become,  they  denote  a  men- 
tal process,  of  which,  in  440-430  B.C.,  few  men  besides  Sokratds 
had  any  conscious  perception.  Of  course,  men  conceived  and 
described  things  in  classes,  as  is  implied  in  the  very  form  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  habitual  junction  of  predicates  with  subjects  in 
common  speech.  They  explained  their  meaning  clearly  and  fordt- 
bly  in  particular  cases:  they  laid  down  maxims, argued  questions, 
stated  premises,  and  drew  conclusions,  on  trials  in  the  dikastery, 
or  debates  in  the  assembly :  they  had  an  abundant  poetical  litera- 
ture, which  appealed  to  every  variety  of  emotion :  they  were 
beginning  to  compile  historical  narrative,  intermixed  with  refieo- 
tkm  and  criticism.  But  though  all  this  was  done,  and  often 
admirably  well  done,  it  was  wanting  in  that  analytical  consdoua- 
ness  which  would  have  enabled  any  one  to  describe,  explain,  or 
vindicate  what  he  was  doing.  The  ideas  of  men — speakers  as 
well  as  hearers,  the  productive  minds  as  well  as  the  recipient 
multitude  —  were  associated  together  in  groups  favorable  rather 
to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhetorical  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive effect,  than  to  methodical  generalization,  to  sdentifie 
conception,  or  to  proof  either  inductive  or  deductive.  That  reflex 
act  of  attention  which  enables  men  to  understand,  compare,  and 
rectify  their  own  mental  process,  was  only  just  beginning.  It  was 
a  recent  novelty  on  the  part  of  the  rhetorical  teachers,  to  analyze 

fiiKponpewis  (Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  iv,  4,  p.  1122,  b;  also  Aristot 
Metaphys.  ii,  3,  p.  995,  a).    Even  Plato  thinks  himself  obliged  to  make  a  ^ 
sort  of  apology  for  it  (Thetetet.  c.  102,  p.  184,  G).    No  doubt  Timon  used ' 
the  word  &Kpi^<M/ovt  ia  a  sneering  sense.  9 
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die  oompanent  parU  of  a  pabKe  harangae,  and  to  pn^xmnd  some 
preo^yta  for  making  men  tolerable  speaken.  Pititagoras  was  just 
^oUmg  fbrtii  various  grammatical  distinetioDS,  while  ProdSkiM 
diierimiBated  the  signifieations  of  words  neariy  eqaivalait  and 
liable  to  be  oonfoanded.  All  these  proceedings  appeared  then  so 
aewi  as  to  incar  the  ridicule  even  of  Plato:  yet  they  were 
branches  of  that  same  analytical  tendency  which  Sokrat^  now 
carried  into  scientific  inquiry.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
ene  before  him  ever  used  the  words  genus  and  species,  originally 
sieaning  family  and  form,  in  the  philosophical  sense  now  exdo* 
Mttelj  appropriated  to  them.  Not  one  of  those  many  names  — 
called  by  logicians  names  of  the  second  itUenUon  —  which  impiy 
distinct  attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and 
enable  us  to  consider  and  criticize  it  in  detail,  then  existed.  All 
of  them  grew  out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  sab* 
aeqnent  philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  th«ir 
beginning  to  the  common  root  and  father,  Sokrat^ 

To  comprehend  the  full  value  of  the  improvements  struck  out 
by  Sokrat^,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  intellectual  paths  pur* 
sued  by  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  He  set  to  himself 
distinct  and  specific  problems:  "'  What  is  justice?  What  la 
piety,  courage,  political  government  ?  What  is  it  which  is  really 
denoted  by  such  great  and  important  names,  bearing  upon  the 
conduct  or  happiness  of  man  ?  ^  Now  it  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  Anaxagoras,  £mpedokl§s,  Demokritus,  the  Pytha* 
foreaas,  all  had  still  present  to  their  minds  those  vast  and  undi- 
vided problems  which  had  been  transmitted  down  fiom  the  old 
poets ;  bending  their  minds  to  the  invention  of  some  system  which 
would  explain  them  all  at  once,  or  assist  the  imagination  in  con- 
ceiving both  how  the  Kosmos  first  began,  and  how  it  continued 
to  move  on.3    Ethics  and  physics,  man  and  nature,  were  all 

■  How  slowly  grammatical  analysis  proceeded  among  the  Greeks,  and 
bow  long  it  was  before  they  got  at  what  are  now  elementary  ideas  in  evaiy 
instmcted  man's  mind,  may  be  seen  in  Grafenhahn  Greschichfce  der  Klasna- 
chen  Fhilologie  im  Alterthnm,  sects.  89-92,  etc.  On  this  point,  these 
i0|>hlflt8  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  in  advance  of  their  age. 

*  This  same  tendency,  to  break  off  from  the  vague  aggregi^  then  con* 
fesived  as  physios,  it  discerail^Je  ia  the  Hipp<4u«tic  treatises,  and  even  m 
the  treatise  De  Antique  Medicia4,  which  JL  Littvtf  places  fiat  in  his  edatioo. 
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hkodtd  together;  and  the  PytluigQreaiis»  who  exphsnedan  ] 
■hj  numhen  and  Qamerical  relatknfi,  applied  the  aame  exptanth 
.Hon  to  monA  attribtttes,  considering  justiGe  to  be  symbcikizod,  bj 
a  perfect  equation^  or  by  £3«r,  the  first  of  all  square  numben.^ 
These  early  philosophers  endeavored  to  find  oat  the  beginnii^Py 
the  component  elements,  the  moving  cause  or  causes,  of  things  in 
the  mass ;  3  but  the  logical  distribution  into  genus,  spedes,  and 
individuals,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  them,  or  t» 
have  been  made  a  subject  of  distinct  attention  by  any  one  befofe 
Sokratds.  To  study  ethics,  or  human  dispositions  and  ends,  apart 
fiEtnn  the  physical  world,  and  according  to  a  theory  of  their  owx^ 
raferring  to  human  good  and  happiness  as  the  sovereign  and 

and  considers  to  be  the  production  of  Hippokrat^  himself,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  contemporary  with  Sokrat^s.  On  this  subject  of  authorship,  how- 
erer,  other  critics  do  not  agree  with  him :  see  the  question  examined  in  his 
VoL  i,  ch.  xii,  p.  295,  seq. 

Hippokratds,  if  he  be  lite  author,  begins  by  deprecating  die  attempt  t» 
connect  the  study  of  medicine  with  physical  or  astronomical  hypothesis  (e. 
2),  and  he  farther  protests  against  the  procedure  of  rarious  medical  writeis 
and  sophists,  or  philosophers,  such  as  Empedoklls,  who  set  themselves  to 
make  out  "  what  man  was  from  the  beginning,  how  he  began  first  to  exist, 
and  in  what  manner  he  was  constructed,"  (c.  20.)  This  does  not  belong, 
be  says,  to  medicine,  which  onght  indeed  to  be  studied  as  a  comprehensive 
whole,  but  as  a  whole  determined  by  and  bearing  reference  to  its  own  end : 
**  Ton  ought  to  study  the  nature  of  man ;  what  he  is  with  reference  to  that 
which  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  to  all  his  other  occupations  or  habits,  and  to 
the  consequences  resulting  from  each :"  5,  ri  ktrnv  av&panoQ  npbc  rd  io^tS- 
fieva  KdU  mvofteva^  Kal  5,  ti  rrpb^  ra  ak'^a  hrirridevfiara^  koI  6,  n  A^*  ixaffro^ 

The  spirit,  in  which  Hippokratds  here  approaches  the  study  of  medicine, 
is  exceedingly  analogous  to  that  which  dictated  the  innovation  of  Sokratds 
in  respect  to  the  study  of  ethics.  The  same  character  pervades  the  treatise, 
I>e  Aere,  Locis  et  Aquis,  a  definite  and  predetermined  field  of  inquiry,  and 
the  Hippokratic  treatises  generally.  ^ 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i,  5,  p.  985,  986.  rd  fihf  Toiovde  rwv  api^pujv  7ra^<»f 
SutatotTvv^y  rd  6k  roiovde  ^fvx^  xai  votfc,  Srepov  dk  Kaipbff  etc.  Ethica  Mag- 
na, iy  1.  ^  diKaioovvri  iipi^fibc  haxic  laof :  see  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Gh*. 
Bom.  Philos.  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii,  p.  492. 

•  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  iii,  3,  p.  998,  A.  (Mov  *EftireS(McX^c  wfJp  icdi  iiSop 
Kot  T^  fjierii  Tovrow,  ffrotx^l^  ffjffiv  elpai  If  &v  lirri  rd  /b»ra  hnmapx^p* 
Twv,  AAX'  oi)K  <if  yevf]  Xiyei  raiyra  tQv  ^nwv.  That  generic  division 
and  subdivision  was  unknown  or  unpractised  by  these  early  men,  is  noticed 
hy  Plato  (Sophist,  c.  114,  p.  267,  B.) 
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oomprehensiye  end;^  to  treat  each  of  the  great  and  iamfiiar 
words  designating  moral  attribntes,  as  logical  aggregates  compre- 
hending manj  judgments  in  particular  cases,  and  connoting  a 
certain  harmony  or  consistency  o^purpose  among  the  separate 
judgments ;  to  bring  many  of  these  latter  into  comparison,  by  a 
scrutinizing  dialectical  process,  so  as  to  test  the  consistency  and 
completeness  of  the  logical  aggregate  or  general  notion,  as  it 
stood  in  every  man's  mind:  all  these  were  parts  of  the  same 
forward  movement  which  SokratSs  originated. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  great  progress  to  break  down  the 
onwieldy  mass  conceived  by  former  philosophers  as  sdence; 
and  to  study  ethics  apart,  with  a  reference,  more  or  less  distinct, 
to  their  own  appropriate  end.  Nay,  we  see,  if  we  may  trust  the 
«  Fhaedon  **  of  Plato,^  that  Sokrat§s,  before  he  resolved  on  sudi 
pronounced  severance,  had  tried  to  construct,  or  had  at  least 
yearned  after,  an  undivided  and  reformed  system,  including 
physics  also  under  the  ethical  end  ;  a  scheme  of  optimistic 
physics,  applying  the  general  idea,  ^  What  was  best,"  as  the 
commanding  principle,  from  whence  physical  explanations  were 

Aristotle  thinks  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  some  faint  and  obsenre  notion 
of  the  logical  genus,  irepl  rov  ri  kuriv  fip^avro  fihf  Xeyeiv  Koi  6pt^ar&aL, 
Idav  61  dir%a>f  kvpayfMTe(f^<rav  (MJetaphyB.  i,  5,  29,  p.  986,  B).  But  we  aae 
by  comparing  two  other  passages  in  that  treatise  (xiii,  4,  6,  p.  1078,  b,  with 
i,  5, 2,. p.  985,  b)  that  the  Pythagorean  definitions  of  Kcupdc,  rd  Sucaiov,  etc., 
were  nothing  more  than  certain  numerical  fancies;  so  that  these  words 
cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  designated,  in  their  view,  logical  ffenera.  Nor 
can  the  ten  Pythagorean  avoroixiaif  or  parallel  series  of  contraries,  be  called 
by  that  name ;  arranged  in  order  to  gratify  a  fancy  about  the  perfection  of 
the  number  ten,  which  fancy  afterwards  seems  to  have  passed  to  Aristotle 
himself,  when  drawing  up  his  ten  predicaments. 

See  a  valuable  Excursus  upon  the  Aristotelian  expressions  ri  6<m  —  ri 
^  elv<M,.etc.,  appended  to  Schwegler's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Metaphydca. 
vol.  ii,  p.  369,  p.  878. 

About  the  few  and  imperfect  definitions  which  Aristotle  seems  also  to 
ascribe  to  Demokritus,  see  Trendelenburg,  Comment,  ad  Aristot.  De  Ani- 
m&,  p.  212. 

*  Aristotle  remarks  about  the  Pythagoreans,  that  they  referred  the  virtaes 
to  number  and  numerical  relations^  not  giving  to  them  a  theory  of  their 
own :  r^c  yitp  &periic  etc  Toi)c  apt^fioi>c  &vayov  oix  olKeiav  r&v  ape- 
Tuv  rifv  ^eupiav  kmteiTo  (Ethic  Magn.  i,  1 ). 

'  Plato,  Phndon,  c.  102,  seq^  pp.  96,  97. 
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to  be  deduced;  which  he  hoped  to  find,  but  did  not  find,  ia 
Anaxagoras.  But  it  was  a  still  greater  advance  to  seize,  and 
|Kish  out  in  conscious  application,  the  essential  features  of  that 
logical  process,  upon  the  correct  perfonnance  of  which  all  our 
security  for  general  truth  depends.  The  notions  of  gei^pa, 
subordinate  genera,  .and  individuals  as  comprehended  under 
them,  —  we  need  not  here  notice  the  points  on  which  Pkto  and 
Aristotle  differed  from  each  other  and  firom  the  modem  concep- 
tions on  that  subject,  —  were  at  that  time  newly  brought  into 
dear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind.  The  profusicm  of  logical 
distribution  employed  in  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  such  as 
the  Sophistes  and  the  Foliticus,  seems  partly  traceable  to  his  wish 
to  familiarize  hearers  with  that  which  was  then  a  novelty,  as  well 
as  to  enlarge  its  development,  and  diversify  its  mode  of  applica- 
tion. He  takes  numerous  indirect  opportunities  of  bringing  it 
out  into  broad  light,  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  his  dialogists 
answers  implying  complete  inattention  to  it,  exposed  afterwards 
in  the  course  of  the  diidogue  by  SokratSs.^  What  was  now  begun 
by  Sokrates,  and  improved  by  Plato,  was  embodied  as  part  in  a 
comprehensive  system  of  formal  logic  by  the  genius  of  Aristotle; 
a  system  which  was  not  only  of  extraordinary  value  in  reference 
to  the  processes  and  controversies  of  its  time,  but  which  also, 
haying  become  insensibly  worked  into  the  minds  of  instructed 
men,  has  contributed  much  to  form  what  is  correct  in  the  habits 

'  As  one  specimen  among  many,  see  Plato,  TbesBtet.  c.  1 1,  p.  146,  D.  It 
is  maintained  by  Brandis,  and  in  part  by  C  Heyder  (see  Heyder,  Kritische 
Darstellung  und  Vergleichung  dor  Aristotelischen  und  Hegelschen  Dialek- 
tik,  part  i,  pp.  85,  129),  that  the  logical  process,  called  division,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  employed  by  Sokrates  along  with  definition, 
but  begins  with  Plato :  in  proof  of  which  they  remark  that,  in  the  two  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  called  Sophistes  and  Politicus,  wherein  this  process  is  most 
abimdantly  employed,  Sokrates  is  not  the  cotidactor  of  the  conversation. 

Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance,  I  think ;  and  the  terms  in 
which  Xenophon  describes  the  method  of  Sokrates  (diaXeyovras  tcard.  yevff 
rd  TTpdyfiaTOj  Mem.  iv,  5,  12)  seem  to  imply  the  one  process  as  well  as  tha 
other :  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  apart,  with  so  abun- 
dant a  talker  as  Sokratds.  Plato  doubtless  both  enlarged  and  systematized 
the  method  in  every  way,  and  especially  made  greater  use  of  the  process  of 
division,  because  he  pushed  the  dialogue  further  into  positive  scientific 
research  than  Sokrat^. 
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of  modem  tlikiking»  Though  it  has  been  now  ^dcrged  aai 
xeeaftty  by  some  modem  authors  —  espedallj  by  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  in  his  admirable  System  of  Logic  —  into  a  stnictuie  oon^ 
mensurate  with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and  extension  oi 
pontive  method  belonging  to  the  present  day,  we  must  reooUect 
that  the  distance,  between  the  best  modern  logic  and  that  of 
Aristotle,  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  between  Aristotle  and  those 
who  preceded  him  by  a  century,  Empedokl^,  Anaxagoras,  and 
the  P3rthagoreans ;  and  that  the  movement  in  advance  of  these 
latter  commences  with  Sokrat^s. 

By  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  by  Aristotle,  the  g^wth  as  w^ 
aa  the  habitual  use  of  logical  classification  is  represented  as  ooo- 
onrrent  with  and  dependent  upon  dialectics.  In  this  methodized 
&eussion,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  marked  sociability  of 
ihe  Greek  character,  the  quick  recurrence  of  short  question  and 
answer  was  needfol  as  a  stimulus  to  the  attention,  at  a  time  wh^t 
the  habit  of  dose  and  accurate  reflection  on  abstract  subjects  had 
been  so  little  cultivated.  But  the  dialectics  oi  Sokrat§s  had  £ir 
greater  and  more  important  peculiarities  than  this.  We  must 
always  consider  his  method  in  conjunction  with  the  sabjeets  to 
which  he  applied  it.  As  those  subjects  were  not  rec<mdite  or 
special,  but  bore  on  the  practical  life  of  the  house,  the  mark^- 
place,  the  city,  the  dikastery,  the  gymnasium,  or  the  temple,  with 
which  every  <me  was  familiar,  so  Sokrates  never  presented  him- 
self as  a  teacher,  nor  as  a  man  having  new  knowledge  to  commu- 
nicate. On  the  contrary,  he  disclaimed  sudi  pretensions,  unif(»rml  j 
and  even  ostentatiously.  But  the  subjects  on  which,  he  talked 
were  just  those  which  every  one  professed  to  know  perfectly  and 
thoroughly,  and  on  which  every  one  believed  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  instruct  others,  rather  than  to  require  instruction  for 
himself.  On  such  questions  as  these :  What  is  justice  ?  What 
is  piety?  What  is  a  democracy?  What  is  a  law?  every 
man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a  confident  opinion,  and  even 
w<mdered  that  any  other  person  should  feel  a  difficulty.  When 
Sokrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  question,  be  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  off-hand,  and  with  very 
little  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to  be  the  explanation  or 
definition  of  a  term — familiar,  indeed,  but  of  wide  and  compre- 
hensive import  — given  by  one  who  had  never  before  tried  to 
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lender  to  hiiMelf  an  aoeooat  «f  wluit  it  meant  Ehmng  got  1m 
answer,  Sokraftds  put  fresh  questions,  applying  it  to  specific  cases, 
to  wluob  the  respondent  was  compelled  to  give  answws  nicoii* 
eistoat  with  the  fint ;  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was  either 
too  narrow,  <^  too  wide,  or  defectiTe  in  some  essential  conditioa* 
The  respmident  then  amended  his  answer ;  but  this  was  a  prelude 
to  other  questions,  which  could  onlj  be  answered  in  ways  incon* 
sfistent  with  the  amendment;  and  the  respondent,  after  many 
attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  tike 
inconsistencies,  with  an  admission  that  he  could  make  no  satisfiie- 
tory  answer  to  the  original  query,  which  had  at  first  appeared  so 
easy  and  fiimiiiar.  Or,  if  he  did  not  himself  admit  this,  the  hearers 
at  least  felt  it  forcibly.  The  dialogue,  as  given  to  us,  commonly 
ends  with  a  result  purely  negative,  proving  that  the  respondent  was 
incompetent  to  answer  the  question  proposed  to  him,  in  a  manner 
consistent  and  satisfactory  even  to  himself.  SokratSs,  as  he  pro- 
fessed frmn  the  beginning  to  have  no  positive  theory  to  supporty 
so  he  maintains  to  the  end  the  same  air  of  a  learner,  who  would  be 
ifiad  to  solve  the  difficulty  if  he  coUld,  but  regrets  to  find  himself 
^appointed  of  that  instruction  which  the  respondent  had  promised* 
We  see  by  this  description  of  the  cross-examining  path  of 
this  remarkable  man,  how  intimate  was  the  bond  of  connection 
between  the  dialectic  method  and  the  logical  distribution  of  par- 
ticulars into  species  and  genera.  The  discussion  first  raised  by 
Sokrat^  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some  large  generic  term ; 
the  queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up,  bring  the  answer  given  into 
collision  with  various  particulars  which  it  ought  not  to  compre- 
hend, yet  does ;  or  with  others,  which  it  ought  to  comprehend, 
but  does  not.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  latent  and  undefined 
cluster  of  association,  which  has  grown  up  round  a  familiar  term, 
is  as  it  were  penetrated  by  a  fermenting  leaven,  forcing  it  to 
expand  into  discernible  portions,  and  bringing  the  appropriate 
function  which  the  term  ought  to  fulfil,  to  become  a  subject  of 
distinct  consciousness.  The  inconsistencies  into  which  the  hearer 
is  betrayed  in  his  various  answers,  proclaim  to  him  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  a  clear  and  full  conception 
of  the  common  attribute  which  binds  together  the  various  par- 
ticulars embraced  under  some  term  which  is  ever  upon  his  lips ; 
or  perhaps  enable  him  to  detect  a  different  fact,  not  less  impw^ 
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tMty  tiiai  diflre  is  no  aiioh  oommim  atti^mftey  aid 
iitwm  it  menty  oomtBal  and  falladoiu.  In  either  case,  he  ia 
pnt  npon  the  train  of  thought  which  leads  to  a  correction  of  the 
generalization^  and  lights .  him  <»i  to  that  which  Flato^  calls, 
seeing  the  one  in  the  many,  and  the  many  in  the  one.  Without 
anj  predecessor  to  copj,  SokratSs,  fell  as  it  were  instinctively 
.  into  that  which  Aristode^  describes  as  the  double  track  of  the 
dialectic  process ;  breaking  up  the  one  into  manj,  and  recoai- 
bining  the  many  into  one ;  the  former  duty,  at  once  the  first  and 
die  most  essential^  Sokrat§s  performed  directly  by  his  analytical 
siring  of  questions ;  the  latter,  or  synthetical  process,  was  ooe 
which  he  ^Ud  not.  often  directiy  undertake,  but  strove  so  to  ana 
and  stimulate  the  hearer^s  mind,  aa  to  enable  him  to  do  it  for 
himself  This  one  and  many  denote  the  logical  distribution  of  a 
iMiltifittious  subject-matter  under  generic  terms,  with  dear  under* 
standing  of  the  attributes  implied  or  connoted  by  each  term,  ao 
as  to  discriminate  those  particulars  to  whidi  it  really  applies. 
At  a  Aoment  when  such  logical  distribution- was  as  yet  novel  as 
a  subject  of  consciousness,  it  could  hardly  have  been  probed  aad 
laid  out  in  the  mind  by  any  less  stringent  process  than  the  eroaa- 
examining  dialectics  of  Sokrates,  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
some  attempts  at  definition  hastily  given  by  respondents ;  tiiat 
^inductive  discourse  and  search  for  (dear  general  notions  or) 
definitions  of  general  terms,"  which  Aristotie  so  jnstiy  points  out 
as  his  peculiar  innovation. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  persuasion  of  religious  mission 
under  which  Sokrat^  acted  in  pursuing  this  system  of  conversa- 
tMHi  and  interrogation.    He  probably  began  it  in  a  tentative  wajy> 

*  Plato,  Phaedrus,  c.  109,  p.  265,  D  :  Sophistes,  c.  83,  p.  253,  E. 

■  Aristot.  Topic,  viii,  14,  p.  164,  b.  2.  *E(ttI  fiev  yhp  a>c  itirXC^  ehniv 
StaXeKTUcbCf  6  irporaTucb^  koI  hfarariKo^,  'EJerri  6k  rd  fikv  TrpoTeivetr^ai,  iv 
ir4neiv  T^  irXeiii  {dtt  yip  iu6Xuc  ^tf^fjvai  npbc  d  6  Aoyoc)  rd  &  kviaroff' 
t9ai,  rd  iv  ircXXcL'  ^  ydp  diaiptl  ^  aiHupel,  rb  fikv  6iMcy  rd  ff  oi,  t&p 
irporeivofiivuv, 

.  It  was  from  Sokratds  that  dialectic  skill  derived  its  great  extension  and 
development  (Aristot.  Metaphys.  xiii,  4,  p.  1078,  b. 

*  What  Plato  makes  Sokrat^  saj  in  the  £nthyphroii,c.  12,  p.  li;  D,  *Aiut¥ 
el/d  90^,  etc.,  maj  be  accounted  as  true  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  tbs 
•otiTO  career  of  SokratSs;  compare  the  Hippias  Minor,  c  18,  p.  37S,  B^ 
lAchdf,  c.  33,  p.  200,  £. 
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Upon  a  modest  ecale,  and  under  tiie  pTe00iire  of  logical  embaf^ 
nuMment  weighing  <m  his  cfwn  mind.  But  as  he  proceeded,  and 
found  himself  sucoessfal,  as  well  as  acquiring  reputation  among  a 
certain  circle  of  friends,  his  earnest  soul  became  more  and  mora 
penetrated  with  devotion  to  that  which  be  regarded  as  a  da^. 
It  was  at  this  time  probablj,  that  his  friend  Ghserephon  camo 
hack  with  the  oracular  answer  from  Delphi,  noticed  a  few  pages 
above,  to  which  Sokrat^s  himself  alludes  as  having  prompted 
him  to  extend  the  range  of  his  conversation,  and  to  question  a 
class  of  persons  whom  he  had  not  before  ventured  to  approaeh^ 
tlie  noted  politicians,  poets,  and  artisans.  He  found  them  mora 
confident  than  humbler  individuals  in  their  own  wisdom,  bill 
quite  as  unable  to  reply  to  his  queries  without  b^ng  driven  to 
contradictorj  answers. 

8ach  somtiny  of  the  noted  men  in  AUiens  is  made  to  sted 
prominent  in  the  ^  Platonic  Apology,"  because  it  was  the  prii^ 
cipal  cause  of  that  unpopularity  which  Sokrat^  at  once  laments 
and  accounts  for  before  the  dikasts.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it 
was  the  most  impressive  portion  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  eyes 
both  of  enemies  and  admirers,  as  well  as  the  most  flattering  to 
his  own  natural  temper.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
present  this  part  of  the  general  purpose  of  Sokrat^-^or  of  fait 
divine  mission,  if  we  adopt  his  own  language  —  as  if  it  were  the 
whole ;  and  to  describe  him  as  one  standing  forward  merely  to 
unmask  select  leading  men,  politicians,  sophists,  poets,  or  others^  \ 
who  had  acquired  unmerited  reputation,  and  were  puffed  up  with  ] 
foolish  conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  being  in  reality  shallow  aad  ' 
incompetent.  Such  an  idea  of  Sokrates  is  at  <mce  inadequate 
and  erroneous.  His  conversation,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
was  absolutely  universal  and  indiscriminate ;  while  the  mental 
defect  which  he  strove  to  rectify  was  one  not  at  all  pecHiliar  to 
leading  men,  but  common  to  them  with  the  mass  of  maokiByj, 
though  seeming  to  be  exaggerated  in  them,  partly  because  more 
Is  expected  from  them,  partly  because  the  general  feeling  of 
self-estimation  stands  at  a  higher  level,  naturally  and  reason- 
ably, in  their  bosoms,  than  in  those  of  ordinary  persons.  That 
defect  was,  the  <<  seeming  and  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality,"  on  human  life  with  its  duties,  purposes,  and  coa- 
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^tioiis ;  the  knowledge  of  which  Sokrat^  called  emphati- 
callj  **  human  wisdom,"  and  regarded  as  essential  to  the  dignity' 
of  a  freeman ;  while  he  treated  other  branches  of  science  as 
abore  the  lerel  of  man,i  and  as  a  stretch  of  cariositj,  not  merely 
M^rfloons,  bat  reprehensible.  His  warfare  against  such  false 
persuasion  of  knowledge,  in  one  man  as  well  as  another,  upon 
those  subjects  —  for  with  him,  I  repeat,  we  most  never  disconnect 
liie  method  from  the  subjects  —  clearlj  marked  even  in  Xeno- 
phon,  is  abundantly  and  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fertile 
genius  of  Plato,  and  constituted  the  true  missionary  scheme 
which  pervaded  the  last  half  of  his  long  life ;  a  scheme  fi&r 
more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more  generous,  than  those  anti- 
sophistic  pdemics  which  are  assigned  to  him  by  so  many  authors 
as  his  prominent  object.^ 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  his  examination,  there  was  no  topic 
upon  which  Sdsratds  more  frequently  insisted,  than  the  contrast 

>  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  1,  12-16.  Uorepw  irore  vo/uamrei  koyyf  ^ 
rav^poireia  eldivai  ipxovTai  (the  physical  philosophers)  M  rd  nepi  tuv 
ToiovTuv  fpovn^eiv  •  ^  rd  fiev  uir^pcjireia  napevTeg,  ra  de  daifiovia  CKOirovV' 

Tpf,  ifyoifVTat  tH  irpoaffKovra  irpaTresv A^rdf  dk  irepl  tQv  av^po- 

weiav  &ei  dieXeyero  <rKOir€w, ri ehoeptg^ ri <i<re/?^f  koI  wepl ruv SJiXuv^ 
drodf  fikv  elSoToc  ^yelro  xoAoi);  Kaya&of>g  elvaij  to^  di  Ayvoovvrac 
&v6pairodc)deig  &v  ^iKcuttf  KCK^^ir&tu, 

Plato,  Apolog.  Sok.  c.  6,  p.  20,  D.  ijnep  iarlv  Zcrwff  tar&puirivti  oo^a-  r^ 
bvTL  ydp  Kiv&vvevci  tovt^v  elv(u  ao^  •  ovtqi  6k  ra^^  Av,  ovf  apri  iXeyov^ 
fuiCo  TivfjL  fj  /car*  avi^pwTrov  ao^iav  ao^l  eUv,  etc.     Compare  c.  9,  p.  23,  A. 

*  It  is  this  narrow  purpose  that  Plutarch  ascribes  to  SokratSs,  QuflBstiones 
Pktoiiicft,  p.  999,  £ ;  compare  also  Tennemann,  Geschicht.  der  FhUos. 
psrt  ii,  art  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  81. 

Amidst  the  cnstomarj  oatpouring  of  gioondless  censure  against  the 
sophists,  which  Tennemann  here  g^res,  one  assertion  is  remarkable.  £b 
tells  us  that  it  wa«  the  more  easy  for  Sokratfis  to  put  down  the  sophists, 
since  their  shallowness  and  worthlessness,  afker  a  short  period  of  vogue,  had 
already  been  detected  by  intelligent  men,  and  was  becoming  discredited. 

It  is  strange  to  find  such  an  assertion  made,  for  a  period  between  4»» 
999  BXi.,  the  era  when  Protagoras,  Prodikns,  Hippias,  etc.,  reached  tbe 
maadmnm  of  celebrity. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  statement,  that  Sokratds  put  down 
the  sophists,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Megaric  school  and  Antisthents, 
both  emanating  from  Sokratds,  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  any  one 
else  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  as  having  all  those  skeptical  and  dispntatioiu 
propensities  with  which  the  sophists  are  reproached  ? 
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between  the  state  of  men's  knowledge  on  the  general  t<^ioB  ef 
man  and  sodetj,  and  that  which  artists  or  professional  men  pos- 
sessed in  their  respective  special  erafU.  So  perpetuallj  did  he 
reproduce  this  comparison,  that  his  enemies  accused  him  of  wear- 
ing it  threadbare.^  Take  a  man  of  special  vocation  —  a  carpenter, 
a  brazier,  a  pilot,  a  musician,  a  surgeon  —  and  examine  him  on 
the  state  <^  his  professional  knowledge,  you  will  find  him  able  to 
indicate  the  persons  from  whom  and  the  steps  by  which  he  first 
acquired  it:  he  can  describe  to  you  his  general  aim,  wiA  the 
particular  means  which  he  employs  to  realize  the  aim,  as  well  as 
the  reason  why  such  means  must  be  employed  and  why  precan- 
tions  must  be  taken  to  combat  such  and  such  particular  obstroe- 
ti<»s :  he  can  teach  his  profession  to  others :  in  matters  reladng 
to  his  profession,  he  counts  as  an  authority,  so  that  no  extra- 
pr(^e8si<mal  person  thinks  of  contesting  the  decision  of  a  surgeon 
in  case  of  disease,  or  of  a  pilot  at  sea.  But  while  such  is  the 
fiKit  in  regard  to  every  special  art,  how  great  is  the  contrast  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  righteous,  social,  and  useful  living,  whidl 
forms,  or  ought  to  form,  the  common  business  alike  important  to 
each  and  to  all !    On  this  subject,  Sokrates^  remarked  that  eveiy 

>  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  101,  p.  491,  A. 

Kallikl^.  *0r  ael  ravrd  TieyeKf  ^  S^Kparef.  8okral6s.  O^  ftovov  ye,  6 
KaX^KXeic,  dAAd  irepi  tqv  airuv.  KalliklSs.  N^  nn)f  )*eot)f,  itrexv*^  y« 
del  UKVTeac  Kal  Kvaifteac  koI  fiayeipovc  'kiyuv  KciX  larpoUCt 
oldhv  icavy.  Compare  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  221,  Ej  also  Xenoph. 
Memor.  i,  2,  37 ;  iv,  5,  5. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  specific  passages  in  manifestation  of  the  coa- 
trast  set  forth  in  the  text,which,  however,  runs  through  large  portions  of  many 
Platonic  dialogues,  under  one  form  or  another :  see  the  Menon,  c.  27-^, 
pp.  90-94;  Protagoras,  c.  28,  29,  pp.  319,  320 ;  Politicus,  c.  88,  p.  299,  D; 
Laches,  c.  11,  12,  pp.  185,  186 ;  Gorgias,  c.  121,  p.  501,  A ;  AlkibiadSs,  i,  c 
12-14,  pp.  108,  109,  110 ;  c.  20,  p.  113,  C,  D. 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iii,  5,  21,  22 ;  iy,  2,  20-23 ;  iv,  4,  5 ;  iv,  6, 1.  Of  these 
passages,  iv,  2,  20,  23  is  among  the  most  remarkable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  SokratSs  (in  the  Platonic  Apology,  c.  7,  p.  2^, 
when  he  is  describing  his  wanderings  {TrXdvffv)  to  test  supposed  knowledge, 
first  in  the  statesmen,  next  in  the  poets,  lastly  in  the  artisans  and  crafts- 
men, finds  satisfaction  only  in  the  answers  which  these  latter  made  to  him 
on  matters  concerning  their  respective  trades  or  professions.  They  would 
have  been  wise  men,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  that,  because 
they  knew  these  particuUr  things,  they  fancied  that  they  knew  other  things 
also. 
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<«e  felt  petfeeU  J  weU-infonned,  and  eosfidait  IB  his  OWB  kaoii4« 
edge ;  yet  no  ooe  knew  fipom  whom,  or  by  whal  stofMy  he  had 
leemed :  no  one  had  ever  devoted  any  qpedal  reflection  either  lo 
«idR»  or  meanti  or  obBtructions :  no  one  could  explain  or  give  a 
CMMistent  aoooont  of  the  notions  in  his  own  mindy  when  pertinent 
qjMstions  Were  put  to  him :  no  one  could  teach  another,  as  might 
^  inferred,  he  thought,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  pro- 
fcieed  teadiers,  and  that  the  sons  of  the  best  men  were  o&eia 
daititute  of  merit :  every  one  knew  for  himself,  and  laid  down 
propositions  confidently,  without  looking  up  to  any  othev 
i  as  knowing  better ;  yet  there  was  no  end  of  dissension  and 
diq>i^  on  particular  cases.^ 

8o€h  was  the  general  contrast  which  Sokrat^  sought  to  im- 
piess  upon  his  hearers  by  a  variety  of  questions  hewing  on  iA, 
dfapeeUy  or  indirectly.  One  way  of  presenting  it,  which  Plalo 
dcfoted  much  of  his  genius  to  expand  in  dialogue,  was,  to  discuss, 
Wheiher  virtue  be  really  teachable.  How  was  it  that  superiar 
f  like  Aristeidds  and  PeriklSs,^  acquired  the  emin^it  qualitiea 
utial  for  guiding  and  governing  Athens,  since  they  neither 
kamed  them  under  any  known  master,  as  they  had  studied  musio 
and  gymnastics,  nor  could  insure  the  same  excellences  to  their 
sons,  either  through  their  own  agency  or  through  that  of  any 
master?  Was  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  virtue,  as  it  was  never 
expressly  taught,  so  it  was  not  really  teachable ;  but  was  voudi* 
safed  or  withheld  according  to  the  special  volition  and  grace  of 
the  gods  ?  If  a  man  has  a  young  horse  to  be  broken,  or  trained, 
he  finds  without  difficulty  a  professed  trainer,  thoroughly  conver* 
sant  with  the  habits  of  the  race,^  to  communicate  to  the  animal 
the  excellence  required ;  but  whom  can  he  find  to  teach  virtue  to 
his  sons,  with  the  like  preliminary  knowledge  and  assured  result? 
Nay,  how  can  any  one  either  teach  virtue,  or  affirm  virtue  to  be 
teachable,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  explain  what  virtue  is,  and 
what  are  the  points  of  analogy  and  difference  between  its  varioua 
branches;  justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  etc.?  In 
several  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  the  discussion  turns  on  the 

*  Plato,  Euthypbroo,  c  8,  p.  7,  D ;  Xeu.  Mem.  iv,  4,  8. 

•  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  2,  2  ;  Plato,  Meno,  c.  33,  p.  94. 

'  Compare  Plato.  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4,  p.  20,  A ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  2,  25. 
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ansfyait  of  these  lM^«ieiitkned  words:  the  ^Ladils*  «kl 
'<  Protagonw^  on  owiragey  the  <<  Charmidte^  od  tempenmee^  the 
''  Euthjphrdn"  on  hotineee. 

B7  these  and  similar  disoaeaions  did  Sokratds,  and  Plato  aii* 
plifying  upon  his  master,  raise  indirectly  aU  the  important  qoe^ 
tions  respecting  society,  human  aspirations  and  duties,  and  the 
principal  nM»al  qualities  which  were  accounted  virtuous  in  iiH 
dividual  men.  As  the  general  terms,  on  which  his  ccmyersatioii 
tvnied,  were  among  the  most  current  and  familiar  in  the  language 
80  also  the  abundant  instances  of  detail,  whereby  he  tested  the 
hearer's  ra^nal  comprehension  and  consistent  application  of  suoh 
large  terms,  were  selected  from  the  best  known  phenomena  o£ 
daily  life  ;^  bringing  home  the  inconsistency,  if  inccMisistency  there 
was,  in  a  manner  obvious  to  every  one.  The  answers  made  to 
him^ — not  merely  by  ordinary  dtiaens,  but  by  men  of  talent  and 
genius,  such  as  the  poets  or  the  rhetors,  when  called  upon  for  an 
ezplanaticm  of  the  moral  terms  and  ideas  set  forth  in  their  own 
compoBitions,^  —  revealed  alike  that  state  of  mind  against  which 
his  crusade,  enjoined  and  consecrated  by  the  Delphian  orade,  was 
directed,  the  semblance  and  conceit  of  knowledge  without  real 
knowledge.  They  proclaimed  confident,  unhesitating  penuasion, 
on  the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  concerning  man  and  sodetjt 
in  the  bosoms  of  persons  who  had  never  bestowed  upon  then 
sufficient  reflection  to  be  aware  that  they  involved  any  difficulty. 
Such  persuasion  had  grown  up  gradually  and  unoonsdouslyy 
partly  by  authoritative  communication,  partly  by  insensible  trans- 
fusion, from  others ;  the  process  beginning  antecedent  to  reason 
as  a  capacity,  continuing  itself  with  little  aid  and  no  control  from 
reason,  and  never  being  finally  revised.  With  the  great  terms 
and  current  propositions  concerning  human  life  and  society,  a 
c(»nplex  body  of  association  had  become  accumulated  firom  count- 
less particulars,  each  separately  trivial  and  lost  to  the  memory, 
knit  together  by  a  powerful  sentiment,  and  imbibed  as  it  were  by 
each  miin  from  the  atmosphere  of  authority  and  example  around 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv,  6, 16.  'Owore  de  ahroc  ri  T(f>  ^yv  <5*«f«Mf  <5*^  t&v 
ptakuna  bfioXoycviuvav  kiropevero,  vofu^ctv  ravrrfv  ri^v  dtr^aXeiav  elvai 
Xhyov'  Toiyapovv  woXt)  fiaXuna  6v  iyci  oida,  ftre  Aeyot,  Toi>c  fucoiwvTSC 
dftokoyovvToc  Tcapeix^, 

•  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  7,  p.  22,  C :  compare  Hato,  Ion.  pp.  583,  584. 
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Un.  Upon  this  basis  tlie  fimcied  knowledge  really  lasted ;  and 
^reasoDy  when  invoked  al  all,  was  called  in  simply  as  an  handmaid, 
expositor,  or  apologist  of  the  preexisting  sei^meni ;  as  an  aooes- 
-marj  after  the  fact,  not  as  a  test  or  yerification.  Ererj  man  fbond 
iHMt  persuasions  in  his  own  mind,  without  knowing  how  they 
"became  established  there;  and  witnessed  them  in  others,  as 
-portions  of  a  general  fund  of  unexamined  conunon-place  and 
eredence.  Because  the  words  were  at  once  of  large  meaning, 
•embodied  in  old  and  familiar  mental  processes,  and  surrounded  by 
a  strong  body  of  sentiment,  the  general  assertions  m  which  they 
were  embodied  appeared  self-evident  and  imposing  to  every  one : 
so  that,  in  spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases,  no  one 
thought  himself  obliged  to  analyse  the  general  propositions  tbem- 
aelves,  or  to  reflect  whether  he  had  verified  their  imp<»*t,  and 
eoald  apply  them  rationally  and  consistently.^ 

The  phenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious,  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  need  further  elucidation  as  matter  of  ftu^t  In*^, 
'fliMvds,  in  politics,  in  political  economy,  on  all  subjects  relating  i 
to  man  and  society,  the  like  confident  peFBua8i<Mi  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  is  sufficiently  prevalent :  the  like  generation 
'and  propagation,  by  authority  and  example,  of  unverified  convie- 
tions,  resting  upon  strong  sentiment,  without  consciousness  of  the 
steps  or  conditions  of  their  growth ;  the  like  enlistment  of  reason 
as  the  one-sided  advocate  of  a  preestablished  sentiment ;  the  like 
musion,  because  every  man  is  familiar  with  the  language,  th«t 
therefore  every  man  is  master  of  the  complex  facts,  judgments, 
and  tendencies,  involved  in  its  signification,  and  competent  both  to 
apply  comprehensive  words  and  to  assume  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  large  propositions,  without  any  special  analysis  or  study.^ 


'  *AXXd,  ravra  fiev  (says  Sokrates  to  EuthydSmus)  lawf  Siti  rb  afodpa 
mareieiv  eldivai^  oh^  iaKhlto  (Xen.  Mem.  iv,  2,  36):  compare  Plato, 
Alkibiad.  i,  c.  14,  p.  110,  A. 

'  **  Moins  one  science  est  avanc^,  moins  die  a  4t4  bien  trait^,  et  plus  efts 
a  h^aoin  d'etre  enseign^e.  C'est  ce  qui  me  fait  beauconp  d^sirer  qu'on  ae 
renonce  pas  en  France  h.  Penseignement  des  sciences  id^ologiques,  morales, 
et  politiques;  qui,  apr^  tout,  sont  des  sciences  comme  les  antres  —  itia 
diffOrenoe  pris,  que  ceux  qui  ne  les  ont  pas  ^tudiSes  sont  penuadA  de  si  bomwfii 
de  les  savoir,  quHls  se  croient  en  ^tat  d*en  d^bider.  (Destott  de  Tracy,  Bldmeai 
d»Id^bfagie,  Pr^we,  p.  joady,  ed.  Pteis,  1837.) 
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There  is  one  nDportant  diflfarenoe,  howavery  to  oote,  between 
««r  tine  aad  thai  of  Sokntte.  In  his  day,  the  impressions  i^ 
mij  respectiBg  man  and  soeietj,  bnt  also  respecting  the  physical 
world,  w«re  of  this  same  self-sown,  self-prc^Migating^and  unsclen- 
tifie  character.  The  popular  astronomy  <^  the  Sokratic  age  was 
an  a^ssregate  of  primitiTe,  superficial  observations  and  imagina- 
tiTe  inferences,  passing  unexamined  from  elder  men  to  younger, 
aeeepted  with  unsuspecting  faith,  and  consecrated  by  intense 
flCDtiment  Not  only  men  like  Nikias,  or  Anytus  and  Meldtus, 
but  even  Sokrat^s  himself,  protested  against  the  impudence  of 
AjwnragOTas,  when  he  degraded  the  divine  Helois  and  Selen§  into 
a  sun  a^  moon  of  calculable  motions  and  magnitudes.  But  now, 
the  devel<^Hnent  of  the  scientific  pmnt  of  view,  with  the  vast 
inerease  of  methodized  physical  and  mathematical  knowled^s, 
has  taught  every  one  that  sudi  primitive  astronomical  and  phy- 
aicai  convictions  were  nothing  better  than  <<  a  fancy  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality.**  ^  Every  one  renounces  them  without  hesi- 
tation, seeks  hb  conclusions  from  the  scientific  teacher,  and  looks 
to  the  proofs  alone  for  his  guarantee.  A  man  who  has  never 
bestowed  special  study  on  astronomy,  knows  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  it :  to  fisncy  that  he  knows  it,  without  such  preparation,  would 
be  held  an  abdurdity.  While  the  scientific  point  of  view  has 
thus  acquired  complete  predominance  in  reference  to  the  phys^ 
cal  world,  it  has  made  little  way  comparatively  on  topics  regard- 
ing man  and  society,  wherein  ^  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the 


* "  There  is  no  science  which,  more  than  astronomy,  stands  in  need  of  such 
a  preparation,  or  draws  more  largely  on  that  intellectual  liberality  which  is 
ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  demonstrated,  or  concede  whaterer  is  rendered 
highly  probable,  however  new  and  uncommon  the  points  of  view  may  be, 
in  which  objects  the  most  familiar  may  thereby  become  placed.  Almost 
all  its  condusions  stand  in  open  and  striking  contradiction  mtk  those  of  superfi- 
cteU  and  vulgar  obsenfotion,  and  with  what  appears  to  every  one,  until  he  has 
understood  and  weighed  the  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  his  senses.  Thus  theT  earth  on  which  he  stands,  and  which  has  served  for 
ages  as  the  unshaken  foundation  of  the  firmest  structures  either  of  art 
or  nature,  is  divested  by  the  astronomer  of  its  attribute  of  fixity,  and  con- 
ceived by  him  as  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  moving 
onward  through  space  with  great  rapidity,  etc."  (Sir  John  Herschel,  Astron- 
omy, Introduction,  sect.  2.) 
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reality  *  oontinaes  to  reign,  not  without  ctiticism  and  <^»po0iiimi, 
yet  still  as  a  paramount  foree.  And  if  a  new  Sokratds  were  new 
to  put  the  same  questions  in  the  market-plaee  to  men  of  all  ranks 
and  professions,  he  would  find  the  like  confident  persuasion  and 
unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to  generalities ;  the  like  faltering^ 
Mindness,  and  contradiction,  when  tested  by  croBS-eYaminiiig 
details. 

In  the  time  of  Sokrat^,  this  last  comparison  was  not  open; 
once  there  did  not  exist,  in  any  department,  a  body  of  doctrifle 
scientifically  constituted :  but  the  comparison  which  he  actually 
took,  borrowed  from  the  special  trades  and  professions,  brought 
him  to  an  important  result  He  was  the  first  to  see,  and  the  idea 
pervades  all  his  speculations,  that  as  in  each  art  or  profession 
there  is  an  end  to  be  attained,  a  theory  laying  down  the  means 
and  conditions  whereby  it  is  attainable,  and  precepts  deduced 
from  that  theory,  such  precepts  collectively  taken  directing 
and  covering  nearly  the  entire  field  of  practice,  but  each  precept 
separately  taken  liable  to  conflict  with  others,  and  theref<Mre 
liable  to  cases  of  exception ;  so  all  this  is  not  less  true,  or  admits 
not  less  of  being  realized,  respecting  the  general  art  of  human 
living  and  society.  There  is  a  grand  and  all-comprehensive 
End, —  the  security  and  happiness,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  each 
and  all  persons  in  the  society :  ^  there  may  be  a  theory,  laying 


'  Xenoph.  Memor.  It,  1,  2.  'EreKfiaipeTo  (Sokrates)  dc  rdc  aya^df 
fOaeic,  U  Tov  raxv  re  fiav^aveiv  olg  npoatxpiev^  kcU  ftpiifioveveiv  a  &y 
ftd^oiev,  Koi  km-^Vfulv  Tuv  fia^^fiarov  irdvruvt  <J*'  ^v  kartv  oUiav  re  KoXuf 
oIkcIv  Kal  KoXiv,  Kal  rd  5Aov  uv^pdnoi^  re  Kal  av^pumvotc  i^payfuujiv  ei 
Xfni<r&(u.  Tot)f  yiip  rouwrovg  ijyelTO  Traiderr^evroi  oIk  av  fiovov  ovrovf  r« 
Maifiova^  elvtu  Kal  Toi^C  iavrCtv  oUovc  /raXtif  oUelv,  uX^  Kal  aXXovf 
dv^puirovs  Kal  iroXeic    Svvaai^ai  eidaifiovag  noiijoaL 

lb.  iii,  2,  4.  Koi  o^tuc  ivitTKOiruv,  rig  eltf  aya^ov  i^yefiovog  aper^,  rd  fthf 
dAAa  Treptj^pet,  xareAetTre  i5e,  r d  eidaifiovac  iroielv,  wv  &v  ^y^rai. 

lb.  iii,  8,  3,  4,  5 ;  iv,  6,  8.  He  explains  rb  uya&bv  to  mean  rd  <^eA<juov  — 
fdxpi'  a  TOV  in^eTiijiov  nayra  Kal  airdg  avveireait67rei  Koi  <rvv6ieiyei  roi^ 
owoHai  (iv,  7,  8).    Compare  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  66,  67,  p.  474,  D ;  475,  A. 

Things  are  called  uya&a  xai  xaXd  on  the  one  hand,  and  KOKtt  koI  alajfpd 
on  the  other,  in  reference  each  to  its  distinct  end,  of  averting  or  mitigating, 
in  the  one  case,  of  bringing  on  or  increasing  in  the  other,  different  modes  Off 
human  suffering.    So  again,  iii,  9,  4,  we  find  the  phrases  :  a  del  irpdrreiv — 
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^evB  those  meaaa  aad  oondilioos  under  wbioh  tbe 
lyproeeh  caa  be  made  to  that  end:  there  may  abo  be  |Mreoepii| 
pieseribing  to  every  man  the  oooduet  and  ohamcter  which  best 
enables  him  to  become  an  anxiliary  towards  its  aitainmenty  and 
jH^perafciTeiy  restraimng  him  from  acts  which  tend  to  hinder  it; 
prec^ts  deduced  from  the  theory,  each  one  of  them  s^Muratdy 

dff^&C  ifpurrnv  —  rh  ovft^opttTara  avrolc  irparreiv,  all  a86d  as  eqnira- 


Plato,  Symposion,  p.  205,  A.  Kr^aei  yap  aya^dv  eitdalfiovec  lowroi  — 
«a2  ovKCTi  TTpoadel  ipicr^ai,  Ivan  6e  pov/Lercu  Maifiav  elvai ;  aXXd,  riXof 
ioKel  ix^iv  7j  uTTOKpiaLg :  compare  Euthydem.  c.  20,  p.  279,  A  j  c.  25,  p.  281,  D. 

Plato,  Alkibiad^s,  ii,  c.  13,  p.  145,  C.  "Otrrtf  dpa  ri  tuv  toiovtov  oldev, 
ikif  fihv  irapemfTtu  avr^n  fov  pe^riorov  iviar^fitj — a^rif  9  Ipf 
^  aitrif  difvov  fintp  Kai  i^  rov  6feXlfiov — ^pifi6p  ye  odf^ 
fitojiiv  luU  aifoxp^ra  ^vfifiovXov,  Koi  ry  voXei  mI  air^  lavrfi*  t^v  dh  fd^ 
iroiovvra,  Tavdvua  Tovntv :  compare  Plato,  Republic,  vi,  p.  504,  £.  The 
fact  that  this  dialogue,  called  Alkibiades  II,  was  considered  by  some  as 
belonging  not  to  Plato,  but  to  Xenophon  or  ^schines  Socraticus,  does  not 
detract  from  its  value  as  evidence  about  the  speculations  of  SokratSs  (see 
Piogen,  Laert.  ii,  61,  62;  Athenfens,  v,  p.  220). 

Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c  17,  p.  30,  A.  oMiv  yttp  aXXo  irparruv  itipiepxoftait 
4  frett^uv  ifjiuv  koI  veurepovc  kcu  irpeafivTepov(j  fUjTe  aufiaruv  hrt^Xeta^tu 
fjoire  ;);p9/zar4jv  irporepov  /t^re  ovtu  a<l>66pa,  wf  r^f  ifVxvSt  ^^rwc  «f  dpiani 
iarai'  ^eyuv  on  ovk  iK  xpvftdruv  dper^  ytyverai^  &?,X*  i^  dper^^  XPV' 
ftara  Kal  ru^Xa  dyai^d  rolg  uv^pdirotg  dvavra  Kal  iSi^ 
Kai  dtifioai^ 

Zeller  (Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  vol.  ii,  pp.  61-64)  admits  as  a  fact 
this  reference  of  the  Sokratic  ethics  to  human  security  and  happiness  as 
their  end;  while  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philosoph.  ii,  p.  40^  aeq.) 
resorts  to  inadmissible  suppositions,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting  it,  and  to 
explain  away  the  direct  testimony  of  Xenophon.  Both  of  these  authors 
consider  this  doctrine  as  a  great  taint  in  the  philosophical  character  of 
Sokratds.  2^11er  even  says,  what  he  intends  for  strong  censure,  that  "  the 
eudsemonistic  basis  of  the  Sokratic  ethics  differs  from  the  sophistical  moral 
phUoaophy^  not  in  principle,  but  only  in  result,"  (p.  61.) 

I  protest  against  this  allusion  to  a  sophistical  moral  phUosopiky^  and  have 
shown  my  grounds  for  the  protest  in  the  preceding  chapter.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  sophistical  moral  phUosophy.  Not  only  the  sophists  were  no 
sect  or  school,  but  farther,  not  one  of  them  ever  aimed,  so  far  as  we  know, 
at  establishing  any  ethical  theory :  this  was  the  great  innovation  of  Sokra- 
tds.  But  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  between  the  preceptorial  exhortation  of 
Sokrat^s,  and  that  of  Protagoras  or  Prodikus,  there  was  no  great  or 
material  difference ;  and  this  Zeller  seems  to  admit. 

19» 
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li^eii  bmg  sobjeet  to  exoeptkm8,  imt  all  of  Aem  takoo  ooHeo- 
tivelj  goYeniuig  piactioe,  as  in  each  particBkr  arlJ  Soknitte  and 
liato  talk  of  ^the  art  of  deling  with  huBum  beings,"  ^^e  art 
of  behaving  in  society,"  <^  that  science  which  has  for  its  object  to 
snake  men  happy : "  and  they  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
art,  or  rales  of  practice  deduced  from  a  theoretical  surrey  of  the 
subject-matter  and  taught  with  precognition  of  the  end,  and  mere 
artless,  irrational  knack,  or  dexterity,  acquired  by  simple  cq>y- 
iog,  or  assimilation,  through  a  process  of  which  no  one  conkl 
render  account.^ 

Plato,  with  that  variety  of  indirect  allusion  which  is  his  char- 
acteristic, continually  constrains  the  reader  to  look  upon  human 
and  social  life  as  having  its  own  ends  and  purposes  no  less  than 
each  separate  profession  or  craft ;  and  impels  him  to  transfer  lo 
the  former  that  conscious  analysis  as  a  science,  and  intelllgeiU 
practice  as  an  art,  which  are  known  as  conditions  of  success  in  the 
Iatter.3  it  was  in  furtherance  of  these  rational  conceptions, 
^  Science  and  Art,"  that  Sokrat^s  carried  on  his  crusade  against 


'  The  existence  of  cases  forming  exceptions  to  each  separate  moral  pre- 
cept, is  brought  to  view  by  SokratSs  in  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  2,  15-19  j  Plato, 
BepubUc,  i,  6,  p.  331,  C,  D,  E ;  ii,  p.  382,  C. 

•  Plato,  Phiedon,  c.  88,  p.  89,  E.  avev  Texvtfc  t^  nepl  Tav&puireia  6 
TOiovToc  xpV<^o,L  imxeipel  rolg  air&pdiroLg  •  d  yap  nov  fierii  TexvtfS  ^XPV^i 
&<nrep  hx^i^  oUtuc  &v  i^y^caro,  etc.  ^  noXtiiK^  tcxvtj^  Protagor.  c.  27,  p. 
319,  A;  Gorgias,  c.  163,  p.  521,  D. 

Compare  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4,  p.  20,  A,  B  ;  Euthydemus,  c.  50,  p.  292,  E :  tic 
vor*  karlv  kirLarrinri  kKeivrj^  ^  rjnac  eidaifiovag  Troirfcreiev  ;  . . . 

The  marked  distinction  between  rexvVi  as  distinguished  from  arexvof 
Tpipi^  —  aXoyoc  rpi^^  or  kfirrecpta,  is  noted  in  the  Phaedrus,  c.  95,  p.  260,  E, 
«nd  in  Gorgias,  c.  42,  p.  463,  B  :  c.  45,  p.  465,  A ;  c.  121,  p.  501,  A,  a  remark- 
able passage.  That  there  is  in  every  art  some  assignable  end,  to  which 
its  precepts  and  conditions  have  reference,  is  again  laid  down  in  the  Sophis- 
tfis,  c.  37,  p.  232,  A. 

'  This  fundamental  analogy,  which  governed  the  reasoning  of  SokratSs, 
between  the  special  professions  and  social  living  generally,  —  transferring 
to  the  latter  the  idea  of  a  preconceived  end,  a  theory,  and  a  regulated  prac- 
tice, or  art,  which  are  observed  in  the  former,  —  is  strikingly  stated  in  one 
of  the  aphorisms  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  vi,  35 :  Oix  ^/of  f ,  frCJc  oi 
fiavavaoL  rexvlrai  dpfio^ovrai  fiev  axpi  nvbg  nphc  Tot)f  ISiurag,  ovdev  t;atrop 
ftivTOi  &vTexovTat  tov  Tioyov  t^c  rexvvCt  Kal  tovtov  ukog- 
T^vai  ohx  inofievovaiv]  O*  <5«vdv,  el  6  opxiTeKrtiv,  koI  6  larpdc. 
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«dial  ooBoeit  of  knowleige  wkhoot  reality,"  wfaioh  reigned  an- 
diatorbed  in  the  mocel  waiM  arouBd  hun,  and  was  only  b^in- 
niag  to  be  sli^tly  disturbed  even  as  to  the  physical  worid.  To 
him  the  precept,  inscribed  in  the  Delphian  temple,  ^  Enow  Thj* 
self^"  was  the  holiest  of  all  texts,  which  he  constantly  cited,  and 
strenuously  enforced  upon  his  hearers ;  interpreting  it  to  mean. 
Know  what  sort  of  a  man  thou  art,  and  what  are  thy  capacities, 
in  reference  to  human  use.'  His  manner  of  enforcing  it  was 
alike  original  and  efPectiye,  and  though  he  was  dexterous  in  vary- 
ing his  topics  s  and  queries  according  to  the  individual  person  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  it  was  his  first  object  to  bring  the  hearer 
to  take  just  measure  of  his  own  real  knowledge  or.  real  ignorance. 
To  preach,  to  exhort,  even  to  confute  particular  errors,  appeared 
to  Sokrat^s  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind  lay  wrapped  up  in  its 
\habitual  mist  or  illusion  of  wisdom :  such  mist  must  be  dissipated 
jbefwe  any  new  light  could  enter.  Accordingly,  the  hearer  being 
usually  forward  in  announcing  positive  declarations  on  those 
general  doctrines,  and  explanations  of  those  terms,  to  which  he 
was  most  attached  and  in  which  he  had  the  most  implicit  oonfi* 
dence,  Sokrat§s  took  them  to  pieces,  and  showed  that  Uiey 
involved  contradiction  and  inconsistency ;  professing  himself  to 
be  without  any  positive  opiuion,  nor  ever  advancing  any  until 
the  hearer's  mind  had  undergone  the  proper  purifying  cross- 
examination.3 

fidXXov  aideaovTai  rdv  r^f  I6iac  Texvtic  "koyov^  9j  6  avi^puirog 
rdv  kavTov^   bg  air^  KOivog  ken  wpbc  Toi>c  ^eovg  ; 

»  Plato  (Phaedr.  c.  8,  p.  229,  E ;  Channid§s,  c.  26,  p.  164,  E ;  Alkibiad.  i, 
p,  124,  A;  129,  A;  131,  A. 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  2, 24-26.  ovrug  iavrdv  kmaKsfd/ievoCi  6nol6c  ^^^  «rpdf 
'rifv  ikv&putirivrjv  xp^^<^v,  kyvuKe  r^v  avTov  ivvafuv.  Cicero  (de 
Legib.  i,  22,  59)  gives  a  paraphrase  of  this  well-known  text,  far  more  vague 
and  tnmid  than  the  conception  of  Sokratds. 

'  See  the  striking  conversations  of  Sokrat^s  with  Glankon  and  Char- 
midds,  especially  that  with  the  former,  in  Xen.  Mem.  iii,  c.  6,  7. 

'  There  is  no  part  of  Plato  in  which  this  doxosophy,  or  false  conceit  of 
wisdom,  is  more  earnestly  reprobated  than  in  the  Sophistds,  with  notice  of 
the  elcnchus,  or  cross-examining  exposure,  as  the  only  eflfectnal  cure  for 
such  fundamental  vice  of  the  mind  \  as  the  trae  purifying  process  (SophistSs, 
c.  33-55,  pp.  230,231). 

See  the  same  process  illnstrated  by  Sokrat^,  after  bis  qnestioiis  put  to 


It  WM  diis  Indireot  and  aogidTe  iirooeeding,  which,  though 
oiilj  a  part  ci  the  whote,  stood  out  as  his  most  original  and  most 
eoDspieuoos  characteristic,  and  determined  his  repatation  with  a 
laiig^  number  of  persons  who  tock  no  trooble  to  know  anything 
eke  about  him.  It  was  an  exposare  no  less  painful  than  surprising 
to  the  person  questioned,  and  produced  upon  eeveral  of  them  an 
effect  of  permanent  alienation,  so  that  they  never  came  near  him 
tiffon^^  but  reverted  to  their  former  state  of  mind  without  any  per- 
manmit  change*  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ingenuity  and  nov- 
elty of  the  process  was  highly  interesting  to  hearers,  espediySy 
youthful  hearers,  sons  of  rich  men,  and  enjoying  leisure ;  who  not 
only  carried  away  with  them  a  lofty  admiration  of  Sokrat^,  but 
were  fond  of  trymg  to  copy  his  negative  polemics.^  Probably 
men  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias  frequented  his  socie^  chieffy^ 
for  the  purpose  <^  acquiring  a  quality  whidi  they  might  turn  to 
some  account  in  their  political  career.  His  constant  habit  of 
nev^  suffering  a  general  term  to  remain  undetermined,  but  apply- 
ing it  at  onoe  to  particulars ;  the  homely  and  effective  instances  of 

thsdavt  of  Meiioa  {Plato,  Menon,  c.  18,  p.  84,  B ;  Charmidds,  c.  30,  p. 
l«6,  D). 

As  the  Platonic  SokratSs,  erext  in  the  Defence,  where  his  own  persomlily 
stands  most  manifest,  denounces  as  the  worst  and  deepest  of  all  menial 
defects,  this  conceit  of  knowledge  without  reality,  if  afia&la  aiiif  ij  inovei- 
durrocy  ij  rov  oha^ai  eldivai  a  ovk  oldev,  c.  17,  p.  29,  B, —  so  the  Xeno- 
phontic  Sokrat^,  in  the  same  manner,  treats  this  same  mental  infirmity  as 
being  near  to  madness,  and  distinguishes  it  carefully  from  simple  want  of 
knowledge,  or  conscious  ignorance:  Maviav  ye  ja^  ivavriov  fiev  §<^  elvai 
(foi^igf  oi  fievToi  ye  rifv  avewiartifioavvffv  fiaviav  Mfii^ev.  Tb  6h  &yvoeiv 
hmrdvi  Kol  &  (iri  tlq  olSe  do^d^eiVj  koI  olea^ai  yiyvwrxetv^  tyyvraro  ftaviac 
kXoyi^BTo  elvai  (Mem.  iii,  9,  6).  This  conviction  thus  stands  foremost  in 
the  mental  character  of  Sokrat^,  and  on  the  best  evidence,  Plato  and  Xen- 
ophon  united. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  2,  40.  UoX^l  fiiv  ohf  ruv  o1;t(j  diare^ivTuv  iwd 
iMKparov^  oixiri  abr^  irpoayeaap^  oi)f  koI  ^?.cucuTepov(  ivofu^ev. 

*  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  9,  p.  23,  A.  Olovrat  yap  fu  UatrroTe  ol  irapovrec 
Tuvra  airrdv  dvai  cro^dv,  d  hv  aXXov  i^e?.6y^. 

lUd.  c  10,  p.  23,  C.  Ilpdc  dk  TovToiCi  ol  viot  ftot  knoKo^ov^ovvreCt  olc 
ftaktara  ax^V  ioriv,  ol  t&v  nhmfftoTaruv,  avrofiaroi  xo^povaiv  uKovovTef 
kitrol^ofUvuv  ruv  air^ponnjv,  Kal  airol  iroX2.aKic  ip^  fufiovvraif  elra  efrfxet- 
povotv  aXXovc  i^era^eiv^  etc. 

CkmipaM  alao  ibid.  e.  22,  p.  83,  O^  c  27,  p.  37,  D. 
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irUek  he  made  dioioe ;  the  striag  of  iDterrogatoried  each  adrano 
kig  towards  a  lesnlt,  yet  a  result  not  foreseen  by  any  one ;  the 
indirect  and  drcuitous  manner  whereby  the  subject  was  turned 
roond,  and  at  hist  approached  and  laid  open  by  a  totally  different 
face,  all  this  constituted  a  s<Hrt  of  prerogative  in  Sokrat^s,  which 
no  one  else  seems  to  hare  approached.  Its  effect  was  enhanced 
by  a  voice  and  manner  highly  plausible  and  captivating,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  very  eccentricity  of  his  silenic  physiogno- 
my.' What  is  termed  ^  his  irony,"  or  assumption  of  the  charao> 
ter  of  an  ignorant  learner,  asking  information  from  one  who  knew 
better  than  himself,  while  it  was  essential  3  as  an  excnse  for  his 
practice  as  a  questioner,  contribnted  also  to  add  zest  and  novelty 
to  his  conversation;  and  totally  banished  from  it  both  didactic 
pedantry  and  seeming  bias  as  an  advocate ;  which,  to  one  who 
talked  so  much,  was  of  no  small  advantage.  After  he  had  ac- 
cpiired  celebrity,  this  uniform  profession  of  ignorance  in  debate 
was  nsuaUy  construed  as  mere  affectation;  and  those  who  merely 
heard  him  occasionally,  without  penetrating  into  his  intimacy,  often 
suspected  that  he  was  amusing  himself  with  ingenious  paradox.' 
Ttmon  the  Satirist,  and  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  accordingly  described 
him  as  a  buffoon,  who  turned  every  one  into  ridicule,  especially 
men  of  eminence.^ 

*  This  is  an  iuteresting  testimony  preserved  by  .Aistoxenus,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  his  father  Spinthants,  who  heard  Sokrates  ( Aristox.  Frag.  28,  ed. 
Didot).  Spintharus  said,  respecting  Sokratds :  6ti  oh  iroXXolg  airog  ye 
'm^avuTipoig  kvTervxvf^^C  ^'^V '  ToiavTtjv  elvai  ttjv  re  (JKJvijv  Kal  t6  arofia  Kot 
rd  ktri^tvofjievov  fy^oCf  xal  npdc  irdai  re  toic  elpijfievoig  r^  tov  eidovc  Idi* 
&rrfTa, 

It  seems  evident  also,  from  the  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's  Symposion, 
c.  39,  p.  215,  A,  that  he  too  mast  have  been  mneh  affected  by  the  singolar 
physiognomy  of  SokratSs:  compare  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iv.  19. 

'  Aristot.  de  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  32,  p.  183,  b.  6.  Compare  also  Plntarch, 
QoiBSt.  Platonic,  p.  999,  £.  Tdv  ovv  iXeyxTiKdv  X&yov  &ffirep  Ka&apTiKb^ 
SXf^v  i^dpfMKov,  6  ZoiKpuTfjc  d^ionioToc  ^  irepovc  kXiyx(^Vj  r^  jjtridlv  Airo^ai-' 
vetr&at  •  Kal  fidXXov  ^meTO,  Sokuv  ^rireiv  KOLvy  ri^v  aXry&eiaVf  oi)K  airdc  ISi^ 
66^  Potf^elv. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  4,  9. 

Pl^to,  Gorgias,  c.  81,  p.  481,  B.  anovSd^ei  roOra  luKparvc  ^  Trat^etj  Be- 
pnblic,  i,  c.  11,  p.  337,  A.  ain^  ixeivif  if  ela^ia  elpoveia  luKparovc,  etc. 
(Apol.  Sok.  c.  28,  p.  38,  A) 

*  Diog.  Laert.  11, 16;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i,  34,  93.    Cicero  (Bmtar, 
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Itis  bj  Pkto  duU the  neg»tive and indbed ▼ein of SoknMi  iMifl 
been  worked  oot  and  immortaliaed ;  while  Xeaaphon,  who  Bjm^ 
pftthiied  Utile  in  it,  complains  that  others  lodied  at  his  master  too 
ezdusiTely  on  this  side,  and  that  thej  could  not  conceive  him  as 
a  guide  to  virtue,  but  onlj  as  a  stirring  and  propulsive  foreeJ 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  '<  Memorabilia "  is,  to  show  tibat 
Sokrat^s,  afler  having  worked  npon  novices  suffieientljr  widi  the 
negative  line  of  questions,  altered  his  tone,  desisted  from  embar- 
lassing  them,  and  addressed  to  them  precepts  not  less  pkin  and 
simple  than  directly  useful  in  practiced  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
that  this  was  often  the  fact,  and  that  the  various  dialogues  in 
which  Xenophon  presents  to  us  the  philosopher  inculcating  sel^ 
oontrol,  temperance,  piety,  duty  to  parents,  brotherly  love,  fidelity 
in  friendship,  diligence,  benevolence,  ete^^  on  positive  grounds, 
ace  a  fiiithful  picture  of  one  valuaUe  side  of  his  character,  and 
aa  essential  part  of  the  whole.  Such  direct  admonitory  ii^ueaea 
was  common  to  Sokratds  with  Prodikus  and  the  best  of  the 
sephists. 

It  is,  however,  neither  from  the  virtue  of  his  lilby  nor  fimn  Ab 

d9, 192)  also  treats  the  irony  of  Sokratte  as  intended  to  mock  and  hnmil' 
isle  his  fellow-dialogists,  and  it  sometimes  appears  so  in  the  dialogaes  af 
Plato.  Tet  I  doubt  whether  the  real  Sokratte  could  hare  had  any  pra- 
aoonced  purpose  of  this  kind. 

^  The  beginning  of  Xen.  Mem.  i,  4, 1,  is  particularly  striking  on  this  head : 
BJ  de  nvec  SuiKpan^v  vofii^cvatv  (<&f  ivioi  ypa^ovai  re  ndl  \eyovai  mpl 
9ikfo6  TeKficupofuvoi)  irporpirlfao^ai  ftev  ctv^poirovg  hr^  aprr^v  Kpan^- 
TWyeyweiKU,  wpoayayelv  de  h^  ahi^  oix  Uavov-^aKe^/tevoi  fdf 
fLovov  a  kKEtvo{  KoXaarrfpiov  Svexa  Toi>c  rrdvr'  ol9fti-> 
vovf  eldevat  kparuiv  ijXeyxeVf  ii^^  luU  d^yov  awduffiipevtroic 
9w6iarpifiov(nv,  doKLfiaCovTow,  el  Uavbf  ^v  (3eXriovc  iroielv  Toi>f  owoprmf^ 

*  Xenophon,  after  describing  the  dialogue  wherein  Sokratte  cros^i 
esamines  and  humiliates  Euthyddmns,  says  at  the  end :  *0  6h  (Sokratte) 
Actyvaairrbv  obroc  ix^vrat^Kt^ra  /ihv  airdv  dieT&pamVf  inf 
Xovarara  dh  Kal  aa^iarara  i^yelro  &  re  ivofuCev  tldeptu  dej^, 
aal  d  hrirffdeieiv  Kparurm  elvat. 

Again,  ir,  7,  1.  'Or*  fikv  o^  AwX&c  i^v  iavToi)  yvufitfv  dn-e^wr* 
S««pdiT7f  npdc  Toi)f  'dfuXovvrac  aitr^,  doKel  fioi  d^Xov  U  tQv  etprjfuvtw  tlvai, 

m. 

His  readers  were  evidently  likely  to  doubt,  and  required  proof,  Aat 
Sokratfis  could  speak  plainly,  directly^  and  pontivdg:  so  much  better  known 
was  the  other  side  of  his  cfaaraeter. 
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of  hk  praottpto — ihonf^  boUi  were  essential  featares 
in  his  diameter —  that  he  derives  his  pecaliar  title  to  fame,  but 
from  his  originaliij  and  prolific  efBcacj  in  the  line  of  speculatire 
philoeoi^y.  Of  that  originalitj,  the  first  portion,  as  has  been 
just  stated,  oonnsted  in  his  having  been  the  first  to  conceire  the 
idea  of  an  ethical  soieaoe  with  its  appropriate  end,  and  with  pre* 
cepts  capable  of  being  tested  and  improved ;  but  the  second  point, 
and  not  the  least  imp<Htant,  was,  his  peculiar  method,  and  extra- 
ordinary power  of  exciting  scientific  impulse  and  capacity  in  the 
minds  ai  others.  It  was  not  by  positive  teaching  that  this  efiect 
was  produced.  Both  Sokratfts  and  Plato  thought  that  little  men- 
tal improvement  coald  be  produced  by  expositions  directly  com- 
mnnicated,  or  by  new  written  matter  lodged  in  the  memory.^  It 
was  necessary  that  mind  should  work  upon  mind,  by  short  quetf^ 
Hon  and  answer,  or  an  expert  employment  of  the  dialectic  pr^ 
eess,^  in  order  to  generate  new  thoughts  and  powers ;  a  procett 
which  Plato,  with  his  exuberant  fancy,  compares  to  copolatioD 
and  pregnancy,  representing  it  as  the  true  way,  and  the  only 
eifeetnal  way,  of  propagating  the  philosophic  spirit 

We  should  greatly  misunderstand  the  negative  and  indireot 
vein  of  Sokrat^,  if  we  suppose  that  it  ended  in  nothing  mom 
than  simple  negation.  On  busy  or  ungifted  minds,  among  the 
indiscriminate  public  who  heard  him,  it  probably  left  little  per- 
manent effect  of  any  kind,  and  ended  in  a  mere  feeling  of  admins 
tion  for  ingenuity,  or  perhaps  dislike  of  paradox :  on  practical 
minds  like  Xenophon,  its  effect  was  merged  in  that  of  the  pre- 
ceptorial  exhortation :  but  where  the  seed  fell  upon  an  inteUeel 
having  the  least  predisposition  or  capacity  for  systematic  thought, 
the  negation  had  only  the  effect  of  driving  the  hearer  back  at 
first,  giving  him  a  new  impetus  for  afterwards  springing  forward. 
The  Sokratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from  the  mind  its  mist  of 


'  Plato,  SophiBtSs,  c.  17,  p.  230,  A.  fierii  6k  noXXov  vrww  rd  votn^eniTi* 
cdv  elSo^  r^c  TraiSeiac  ofiiKpbv  avvreiv,  etc.  Compare  a  fragment  of  Denn^ 
kritos,  in  Mnllach's  edition  of  the  Fragm.  Demokrit.  p.  175.  Fr.  Moral* 
59.    Tlw  olofievov  voov  kxeiv  6  vov&erkuv  /Maraioiroviei. 

Compare  Flato,  Epistol.  vii,  pp.  343,  344. 

'  Compare  two  passages  in  Plato's  Protagoras,  c.  49,  p.  329,  A,  and  c 
H  p.  348,  D ;  and  the  Phiedms,  c.  13^140,  p.  276,  A,  EL 
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teded  knowledge,  and  lajing  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produead' 
an  immediate  effect  like  the  toudi  of  the  torpedo  :<  the  newlj- 
created  conscionsness  of  ignorance  was  alike  anexpected,  painfal, 
asd  hamiliating,  —  a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort ;  jet  com^ 
bined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  afbr  truth,  never 
before  experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could 
never  commence  until  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original 
iUoflion  of  false  knowledge,  was  considered  by  Sd^rat^  not  merely 
as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable  condition, 
of  iiiture  progress.  It  was  the  middle  point  in  the  ascending 
mental  scale ;  the  lowest  point  being  ign<H«nce  unconscious,  self- 
satisfied,  and  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge;  the  next  above, 
ignorance  conscious,  unmasked,  ashamed  of  itsdf,  and  thirsting 
afler  knowledge  as  yet  unpossessed ;  while  actual  knowledge,  the 
t]»rd*and  highest  stage,  was  only  attainable  afler  passing  through 
tke  second  as  a  preliminary.^  This  second,  was  a  sent  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  every  mind  either  by  nature  incapable  of  it,  or  m 
which,  from  want  of  the  necessary  conjunction,  it  had  never 
arisen,  was  barren  for  all  purposes  of  original  or  self-appropriat- 
ed thought  Sokrat^  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  and 
skiU,  employing  another  Platonic  metaphor,  while  he  had  him-^ 
self  no  power  of  reproduction,  to  deal  with  such  pregnant  and 
troubled  minds  in  the  capacity  of  a  midwife ;  to  assist  them  in 
that  mental  parturition  whereby  they  were  to  be  relieved,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  scrutinize  narrowly  the  offspring  which  they 
brought  forth;  and  if  it  should  prove  distorted  or  unpromising,  to 
cast  it  away  with  the  rigor  of  a  Lykurgean  nurse,  whatever  might 
be  the  reluctance  of  the  mother-mind  to  part  with  its  new-born.^ 


*  Plato,  Men.  c.  13,  p.  80,  A.     ofiowraToc  ry  irlaTeiq.  vdpKij  ry  i&aAaaai^. 

*  This  tripartite  graduation  of  the  intellectaal  scale  is  broaght  out  by 
Plato  in  the  Symposion,  c.  29,  p.  204,  A,  and  in  the  Lysis,  c.  33,  p.  218,  A. 

The  intermediate  point  of  the  scale  is  what  Plato  here,  though  not  al- 
ways, expresses  by  the  word  0fA6(7o^of,  in  its  strict  etymological  sense,  "  a 
lover  of  knowledge ;"  one  who  is  not  yet  wise,  but  who,  having  learned  to 
know  and  feel  his  own  ignorance,  is  anxious  to  become  wise, — and  has' 
thus  made  what  Plato  thought  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  step  towards 
veally  becoming  so. 

*  The  effect  of  the  interrogatory  procedure  of  Sokrates,  in  forcing  on  the 
minds  of  youth  a  humiliating  coDsdousness  of  ignorance  and  an  eager 
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There  is  notihing  which  Plate  ib  more  fertile  in  illQatrating,  thtti 
this  relatioB  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  operating  not- 
\hy  what  il  pot  into  the  latter,  but  bj  what  it  evoWed  out  of  him ; 
by  creating  an  uneasy  longing  after  truth,  aiding  in  the  dabom* 
tion  necessary  for  obtaining  relief,  and  testing  whether  the  doo- 
irine  elaborated  possessed  the  real  lineaments,  or  merely  the 
delusive  semblanoS)  of  truth. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the  descriptioA 
given  of  the  colloquial  magic  of  Sokrates  and  its  vehement  effects, 
by  those  who  had  themselves  heard  it  and  felt  its  force.  Its 
suggestive  and  stimulating  power  was  a  gift  so  extraordinary,  as 
well  to  justify  any  abundance  of  imagery  on  the  part  of  Plato  to 
Iflustrate  it^  On  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied  himself,  maa 
and  society,  his  hearers  had  done  little  but  feel  and  affina: 

Anxiety  to  be  iwlievdd  from  it,  is  not  less  powetfully  attested  in  the  simplSr 
kngnage  of  Xenophon,  than  in  the  metaphorical  variety  of  Plato.  See  the 
conversation  with  EuthydSmus,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  iv,  2 ;  a 
long  dialogue  which  ends  by  the  confession  of  the  latter  (c.  39) :  ^AvayKo^ei 
iie  ravra  bfioikoyeiv  drjXovori  rj  kfi^  (^av^OTrj^  •  Kal  <l>povTi^w  (it)  KparioTov  y 
ftoi  aiyav  •  KLvdweva  yap  iiir'kug  ovdev  eidevai,  Kai  irdvv  a&vficjg  ^x^'*'  "T^A- 
^E  *  KoX  vo  fit  (rag  r^  6vti  avSpairoSov  elv  ai:  compare  i,  1,  16. 

This  same  expression,  '*  thinking  himself  no  better  than  a  slave,^'  is 
also  pat  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Alkibiades,  when  he  is  describing  the 
powerful  effect  wrought  on  his  mind  by  the  conyersation  of  Sokrates  (Sym* 
posion,  c.  39,  p.  215,  216):  UepiKXiovg  de  &kov(jv  Kal  uXXcjv  uyad^ov  /^t6- 
puv  ei  fihf  yyov/iijVf  toiovtov  d'  ovdev  iiraaxf^t  ovSe  re^opvfiriTo  fwv  if  -^xi 
ovd*  iiyavaKTti  wf  av6 pairodi^dug  SiaKeifiSvov,  ^AXV  iird  ro^ 
Tov  Tov  Mapavov  voX^aKig  d^  o(>Ta  iuri&ijVj  Cxttb  ftot  So^tu  fif)  Piariiv  elvui 
iXOVTi  «f  ix^' 

Compare  also  the  Meno,  c.  13,  p.  79,  E,  and  The»tet.  c.  17,  22,  p.  148,  E, 
161,  C,  where  the  metaphor  of  pregnancy,  and  of  the  obstetric  art  of  Sok- 
rates, is  expanded :  irdtrxovai  6e  d^  ol  kfwl  ^vyyiyvo/ievoi  Koi  rovro  ralrihf 
Toic  TiKTovaaig  •  uSivovci  yUp  ko^  airopiag  ipimfiir?.avTai  vvKTctg  ts  xal  ^/iipac 
iroXi)  fidXXov  rj  kKtivat.  TavTtiv  re  r^v  ijdlva  kyeipeiv  re  Kal  dnoiraveiv  ^ 
^M  '^^X^  dvvarai  —  'Ev^ore  Sh^  ol  &v  firj  fiot  dd^utrcv  kyKVfjLOve^ 
elvaityvoi>g  bri  ovdev  Ifiov  d  e  o  v  t  a  i ,  irdw  ei/iofC^  wpofivSt' 
pci,  etc. 

'  There  is  a  striking  expression  of  Xenophon,  in  the  Memorabilia,  aboai 
6okrat^  and  his  conversation  (i,  2, 14) :  — 

"  He  dealt  with  every  one  just  as  he  pleased  in  his  discussions,''  says 
Xenophon :  rolg  6h  Sta?.eyofiivoi^  aitr^  iraai  ;i^^evov  iv  roig  T^yot^  dfrup 
ifiw^ero, 

YOL.  ym.  29oc 
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Sokrates  undertook  to  make  them  think,  weigh,  and  examine 
themselves  and  their  own  judgments,  mitil  the  latter  were  brought 
into  consistency  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  a  known  and 
'renerable  end.  The  generalizations  embodied  in  their  judgments 
had  grown  leather  and  coalesced  in  a  manner  at  once  so  intimate, 
so  familiar,  yet  so  nnverified,  that  the  particulars  implied  in  them 
had  passed  out  of  notice :  so  that  Sokrat^s,  when  he  recalled  thete 
particulars  out  of  a  forgotten  experience,  presented  to  the  hearer 
his  own  opinions  under  a  totally  new  point  of  view.  His  conver- 
sations —  even  as  they  appear  in  the  reproduction  of  Xenophoo, 
which  presents  but  a- mere  skeleton  of  the  reality  —  exhibit  the 
main  features  of  a  genuine  inductive  method,  struggling  against 
the  deep-lying,  but  unheeded,  errors  of  the  early  intellect  acting 
by  itself,  without  conscious  march  or  scientific  guidance,  —  of  the 
intelleetus  gibi  permisius, — upon  which  Bacon  so  emphatically 
dwells.  Amidst  abundance  of  instanti^B  negatitHB,  the  scientific 
value  of  which  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  ^  Novum  Organon,"  i  9sA 

^  I  know  nothing  so  clearly  illustrating  both.the  subjects  and  the  method 
chosen  by  Sokrates,  as  Tarioas  passages  of  the  immortal  criticisms  in  the 
Novum  Organon.  When  Sokrates,  as  Xcnophon  tells  us,  devoted  his  time 
to  questioning  others :  What  is  piety  1  What  is  justice  ?  What  is  temper- 
ance, courage,  political  government  ? "  etc.,  we  best  understand  the  spirit 
of  his  procedure  by  comparing  the  sentence  which  Bacon  pronounces  uix>n 
the  first  notixma  of  the  intellect j  — as  radically  vicious^  confused^  badly  abstracted 
from  things^  and  needing  complete  reexamination  and  revision,  —  without  which, 
he  says,  not  one  of  them  could  be  trusted :  — 

"^  Quod  vero  attinet  ad  notiones  primas  intellectilts,  nihil  est  eorumy  quas 
inteUectus  siH  permissus  congessity  qmn  nobis  pro  suspecto  sit,  nee  ullo  modo 
ratum  nisi  novo  judicio  se  stiterit,  et  secundum  illud  pronuntiatum  fuerit." 
(Distributio  Operis,  prefixed  to  the  N.  O.  p.  168,  of  Mr.  Montagues  edition.) 
"  Serum  sane  rebus  perditis  adhibetur  remedium,  postquam  mens  ex  quo* 
tidian^  vitas  consuetudine,  et  auditionibus,  et  doctrinis  inquinatis  occupata, 

et  vanissimis  idolis  obsessa  fuerit Restat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas,  ut  opvs 

mentis  universum  de  integro  resumaiur ;  ac  mens,  jam  ab  ipso  principio,  ntdh 
modo  sibi  permittatur,  sed  perpetuo  regatur."  (lb.  Prcefatio,  p.  186.)  "  Syllo- 
gismus  ex  propositionibus  constat,  propositiones  ex  verbis,  verba  notionum 
tesserce  sunt.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsse  (id  quod  basis  rei  est)  confusas  sins 
et  temere  a  rebus  abstracts,  nihil  in  lis  quae  superstruuntur  est  firmitudinis. 
Itaque  apes  est  una  in  inductione  verA.  In  notiontbus  nihil  sani  est,  ncc  in 
logicis,  nee  in  physicis.  Non  Substantia,  non  Qmlitas,  Agere,  Pati,  iptum 
JSsse,  boMB  notiones  sunt;  multo  minus  Grave,  Leve,  Densum,  Tenue,  Hami- 
dun,  Siccum,  Generatio,  Corruptio,  Attrahere,  Fugaxe,  Elementom,  Materia, 
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negative  InstanceBf  too,  so  dexteroaslj  choeen  «s  geherallj  to  show 
the  waj  to  new  troth,  in  place  of  that  error  which  thej  set  aside, 

Forma,  et  id  Genus ;  sed  orones  phantasticie  et  male  terminatiB.  Notiones 
infimaram  specieram,  Hominis,  Canis,  et  prehensionam  immediatamm 
sensus,  Albi,  Ni^,  non  fallant  magnopcre :  rdiqwK  omnes  (quibus  homineg 
haetenta  usi  gunt)  aberratianea  sunt^  nee  debitis  modis  a  rebus  abstractiB  et 
ezcitatie."  (Aphor.  14, 15, 16.)  ^^Nemo  adhuc  tantft  mentis  constantiA  et 
rigore  inventus  eat,  at  decreverit  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theorias  et  nctiones  com- 
munes penitua  abolere,  et  inteUectum  abrasum  et  cequum  ad  partiadaria  de  iniegro 
applicare,  Itaque  ratio  ilia  quam  habemua,  ex  multd  fidt  et  multo  etiam  cosv, 
necrum  ex  pueriUbw,  quas  prima  hausimus^  notionibus^  farrago  quadam  est  et 
oongeriesP  (Aphor.  97.)  **  Nil  magis  philosophisB  offecisse  deprehendimns, 
quam  quod  res  quae  familiares  sunt  et  frequenter  occurrunt,  contemplatio- 
nem  hominum  non  morentur  et  detineant,  sed  recipiantur  obiter,  neqae 
earum  caussB  quasi  soleant  \  ut  non  giepins  requiratur  informatio  de  rebus 
ignotis,  quam  attentio  in  notis."    (Aphor.  119.) 

These  passages,  and  manj  others  to  the  same  effect  which  might  be 
extracted  from  the  Novum  Organon,  afford  a  clear  illustration  and  an 
interesting  parallel  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Sokratds.  He  sought  to 
test  the  fundamental  notions  and  generalizations  respecting  man  and  sod- 
etj,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Bacon  approached  those  of  ph jsics :  he 
suspected  the  unconscious  process  of  the  growing  intellect,  and  desired  to 
revise  it,  by  comparison  with  particulars ;  and  from  particulars  too  the  most 
dear  and  certain,  but  which,  from  being  of  vulgar  occurrence,  were  least 
attended  to.  And  that  which  Sokrates  described  in  his  lang^uage  as  ""  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  is  identical  with  what  Bacon  designates 
as  the  primary  notions^  the  puerile  notions,  the  aberrations^  of  the  intellect  left 
to  itself,  which  have  become  so  familiar  and  appear  so  certainly  known,  that 
the  mind  cannot  shake  them  off,  and  has  lost  all  habit,  we  might  ahnost 
say  all  power,  of  examining  them. 

The  stringent  process  —  or  electric  shock,  to  use  the  simile  in  Plato's 
Henon  —  of  the  Sokratic  elenchus,  afforded  the  best  means  of  resuscitating 
this  lost  power.  And  the  manner  in  which  Plato  speaks  of  this  cross- 
examining  elenchus,  as  "  the  great  and  sovereign  purification,  without 
which  every  man,  be  he  the  great  king  himself,  is  unschooled,  dirty,  and 
fall  of  uncleanness  in  respect  to  the  main  conditions  of  happiness," — koI  rdv 
iXeyxov  XeKriov  tJf  upa  /xeyiarij  koI  Kvpiurarij  rwv  Ka^iipoeiav  korl,  koI  rdv 
^viXeyKTov  ai  vofuareov,  &v  koI  rvyxuvy  fieyac  PaaCKei^  &v,  to,  fieyiora 
iuLodofyrov  bvra  •  aitaidevrov  re  koI  aiaxp^  yeyovivai  ravra,  o  Ka^apCtrarov 
KoX  KaKktarov  knpfire  rdv  dvrof  iaofievov  eifdaifiova  elvai ;  Plato,  Sophist. 
c  34,  p.  230,  E, — precisely  corresponds  to  that  "  cross-examination  of  human 
reason  in  its  native  or  spontaneous  process^  which  Bacon  specifies  as  one  of 
the  three  things  essential  to  the  expurgation  of  the  intellect,  so  as  to  qualify 
It  for  the  attainment  of  truth :  "  Itaque  doctrina  ista  de  expurgatione  Intel- 
lectOs,  ut  ipse  adveritatem  habilis  sit,  tribns  redaigutionibus  absolvitnr; 


wstoxr  OF  < 


«^ tbiwe  k  m  clMe  pmnro  on  Ike  iMMi's  aind^to  keep  k  fat  dbe 
Artiael  tract  ci  pnticeleny  ae  eoodkioBe  of  every  jost  and  eali> 
gfetent  generalizetion ;  and  to  diTert  it  from  beoonring  enslaved 
to  QDexamined  fonnnls,  or  from  defiTering  mere  intensitj  of 
penuBsioa  nnder  the  aathoritative  phrase  of  reason.  Timtfiad  of 
anxietj  to  fJant  in  the  hearer  a  oondosion  readj-made  and 
aoeepted  on  trusty  the  qoestioner  keep^  np  a  proknged  sospensa, 
irith  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  paiticolan  tending  botk 
affirmatlTelj  and  negative! j ;  nor  is  his  purpose  answoed,  ontfl 
that  state  of  knowledge  and  apprehended  evidence  is  created,  out 
of  which  the  ocmclosion  starts  as  a  living  prodact,  with  its  own 
root  and  self-sustaining  power  oonsciooslj  linked  with  its 
premises.  If  this  oonclusion  so  generated  be  not  the  same  as 
that  whldi  the  questioner  himself  adopts,  it  will  at  least  be  some 
other,  worthj  of  a  ocmipetent  and  examining  mind  taking  its  own 


ledsigntioiis  phikMOphianmi,  redaigatlone  demooBtnttioiram,  et  redargktiom 
latfiwii  hmana  wOkoar  (Nor.  Organ.  Distrilmtio  OperiSf  p.  170,  #4. 
Montigtt.) 

To  show  further  how  essential  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  jndges,  that 
the  natire  intellect  shonM  be  purged  or  purified,  before  it  can  properly 
^yprehend  the  truths  of  physical  philosophy,  I  transcribe  the  introdnctoiy 
passage  of  Bir  John  HerscheVs  ^  Astronomy : " — 

**In  entering  npon  any  sdentific  pursuit,  one  of  the  student's  first 
•ndeavors  ooght  to  be  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth,  by 
dismissing)  or  at  least  loosening  his  hold  on,  all  such  crude  and  hastily 
adopted  notions  respecting  the  objects  and  relations  he  is  about  to  examine, 
as  may  tend  to  embarrass  or  mislead  him ;  and  to  strengthen  himself,  by 
Momething  of  an  effort  and  a  remUve^  tot  the  unprejudiced  admission  of  any 
eondusion  which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by  careful  obsenration  and 
logical  argument;  even  should  it  prove  adverse  to  notions  he  may  have 
previously  formed  for  himself,  or  taken  up,  without  examination  on  the 
credit  of  others.  Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact,  a  coiitmencement  <^  that  intellectual 
diedpUne  which  forma  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  aU  science.  It  is  the 
first  movement  of  approach  towards  that  state  of  mental  purity  which  alone 
can  fit  us  for  a  full  and  steady  perception  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  physical 
adaptation.  It  is  the  "  euphrasy  and  rue,"  with  whidi  we  must  purge  ovr  sigU 
b^fiyre  we  can  receive,  and  contemplate  as  they  are,  the  lineaments  of  truth  and 
nature."    (Sir  John  Herschel,  Astronomy;  Introduction.) 

I  could  easily  multiply  citations  from  other  eminent  writers  on  physical 
philosophy,  to  the  same  purpose.  All  of  them  prescribe  this  intellectual 
purification :  Sokratds  not  only  prescribed  it,  but  actually  administered  it, 
,  by  means  of  his  elenchus,  in  r^rence  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  talked. 
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xndepenient  yiew  of  ilie  iqipiopriate  evidaiioe.  Aad  amidst  all 
the  variety  and  divergenoe  ci  particolan  which  we  find  enforoed 
in  the  language  of  SokratSs,  the  end,  towards  which  all  of  them 
point,  is  one  and  the  same^  emphatically  signified,  the  good  and 
happiness  of  social  man. 

It  is  not,  then,  to  multiply  proselytes,  or  to  procure  authoritative 
assent,  but  to  create  earnest  seekers,  analytical  intellects,  foreknow- 
ing and  consistent  agents,  capable  of  forming  condusions  for  them* 
selves  and  of  teaohii^  others,  as  well  as  to  force  them  into  that 
path  of  inductive  generalization  whereby  alone  trustworthy  con* 
du^ons  can  be  formed,  that  the  Sokratic  method  aspires.  In 
many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  wherein  Sokrat6s  is  brought 
forward  as  the  principal  disputant,  we  read  a  series  of  discusskms 
and  arguments,  distinct,  though  having  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  terminating  either  in  a  result  purely  n^;ative,  or  without 
any  definite  result  at  all.  The  commentators  often  attempt,  but 
in  my  judgment  with  little  success,  either  by  arranging  the  dia* 
logues  in  a  supposed  sequence  or  by  various  other  hypotheses,  to 
assign  some  positive  doctrinal  conclusion  as  having  been  indirectly 
contemplated  by  the  author.  But  if  Plato  had  aimed  at  any  sub^ 
atantive  demonstration  of  this  sort,  we  cannot  well  imagine  that 
Be  would  have  left  his  purpose  thus  in  the  dark,  visible  only  by 
the  microscope  of  a  critic.    The  didactic  value  of  these  dialogues 

—  that  wherein  the  genuine  Sokratic  spirit  stands  most  manifest 

—  consists,  not  in  the  positive  conclusion  proved,  but  in  the  argu- 
mentative process  itself,  coupled  with  the  general  importance  of 
the  subject,  upon  which  evidence  negative  and  affirmative  is 
brought  to  bear. 

This  connects  itself  with  that  which  I  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  when  mentioning  Zeno  and  the  first  manifestations 
of  dialectics,  respecting  the  large  sweep,  the  many-sided  argu- 
mentation, and  the  strength  as  well  as  forwardness  of  the  nega- 
tive arm,  in  Grecian  speculative  philosophy.  Through  Sokrat^s, 
this  amplitude  of  dialectic  range  was  transmitted  from  Zeno,  first 
to  Plato  and  next  to  Aristotle.  It  was  a  proceeding  natural  to 
men  who  were  not  merely  interested  in  establishing,  or  refuting, 
some  given  particular  conclusion,  but  who  also  —  like  expert 
niathematicians  in  their  own  science  —  loved,  esteemed,  and 
sought  to  improve  the  dialectic  process  itself,  with  the  means  d 


!■#  anrtMrop 

i  U  dTorted;  *  finfag,  oT  wliidi  jrfimiiHit  «▼& 
( is  to  be  fiMmd  in  the  PlaUNdc  writii^[|s.>  8ocii  pfettare  in 
1km  MatDliio  operatm^^thoi^  nol  merely  imooeiily  but  tsIik 
Able  both  as  a  stinmlaiit  and  as  a  goarantee  agaiofll  crmr,  BS»i 
tboogh  tbe  oorresponding  taste  among  mathonaticiaiM  Is  always 
treated  with  tbe  sympathy  which  it  deserves, — incora  much  tm- 
merited  reprobotioii  (ran  modem  hiBtorians  of  philoM^y,  under 
tbe  name  of  love  of  ^sputation^  CATiUing^  or  Bkeptical  sirtitlety. 

Bat  over  and  above  any  love  of  the  process,  the  8ab|eelB  to 
whieh  dialectics  were  applied,  frmn  Sokrat^s  downwards,-^ man 
and  society,  ethics,  polities,  metaphysiGs,  etc,  were  sadi  as  par^ 
Iknlariy  oiUed  f<v  this  many-sided  handling.  On  topics  ¥ke 
tfiese,  relating  to  seqnences  of  iaot  which  depend  apon  a  mnltl* 
tode  of  cooperating  or  conflicting  caoses,  it  is  ImposdUe  to 
arrive,  by  any  one  thread  of  positive  reasoning  or  indnction,  at 
absolute  doctrine,  which  a  man  may  reckon  npon  finding  always 
tnie,  whether  he  remembers  the  proof  or  not ;  as  is  the  case  witb 
mathematical,  astronomical,  or  physical  troth.  The  otmost  whidi 
sdenee  can  ascertain,  on  subjects  thus  complicated,  is  an  aggregate^ 
not  of  peremptoiy  the(»ems  and  predictions,  but  of  tendendest^' 
by  studying  the  action  of  each  separate  cause,  and  eombining: 
them  together  as  well  as  our  means  admit.  The  knowledge  of 
tendencies  thus  obtained,  though  falling  much  short  of  certainty, 
is  highly  important  for  guidance :  but  it  is  plain  that  conclusions 
of  this  nature,  resulting  from  multifarious  threads  of  evidence, 
true  only  on  a  balance,  and  always  liable  to  limitation,  can  never 
be  safely  detached  from  the  proofs  on  which  they  rest,  or  taught; 
as  absolute  and  consecrated  formulae.'    They  require  to  be^keps 

'  Bee  particularly  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  FhilSbus,  c.  18,  p.  16, 
ieq. 

*  See  this  point  instructively  set  forth  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  ^fill's  System 
of  Logic,  rol.  ii,  book  ri,  p.  565, 1st  edition. 

'  Lord  Bacon  rtmarks,  in  the  Novum  Or^non  ( Aph.  71 ) :  -^ 

**  Erst  autem  sapientia  Grfecorum  professoria,  et  in  disputationes  effusA, 
quod  genus  inqnisitioni  veritatis  adversissimnm  est  Itaqne  nomen  illud 
Sopliistamm  —  quod  per  contemptum  '  ab  iis,  qui  se  philosophos  haberi 
voluerunt,  in  antiques  rhetores  rejectum  et  traductum  est,  Gorgiam,  Prota- 
goram,  Hippiam,  Polum  —  etiam  universo  generi  cbmpetit,  Platoni,  AriA* 
toteli,  Zenotti,  Epicuro,  Theophnuto,  et  eomm  snccessoribus,  Cbrysippo, 
Gsmesdi,  rsliqnis." 
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ki  pefpctiial  and  oooicioiui  aatodation  wkh  the  eridsneet)  iArmm« 
live  and  aegatiTe,  by  the  joint  consideration  of  whioh  their  truth 
is  ealablished;  nor  can  this  object  be  attained  bj  any  other  neaai 
Aan  by  evwvrenovated  ^cussion,  instituted  from  new  and  dis^ 
tinet  points  of  view,  and  with  free  play  to  that  negative  am 
which  is  indispensable  as  stimnlus  not  less  than  as  control.  To 
ask  for  nothing  but  results,  to  dediae  the  labor  of  verification,  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  ready-made  stock  of  established  positive  ai^SO^ 
meats  as  proof,  and  to  decry  the  doubter  or  negative  reasooery 
who  starts  new  difficulties,  as  a  common  enemy,  this  is  a  proceed- 
ing sufficiently  common,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  abnegation  of  the  dignity,  and  even  of 
the  functions,  of  speculative  philosophy.  It  is  the  direct  reverse 
of  the  method  both  of  Sokratds  and  Platoy  who,  as  inquirers,  felt 
that,  fer  the  great  subjects  whioh  they  treated,  multiplied  threads 
of  reasoning,  coupled  with  the  constant  presence  of  the  eroB»- 
examining  denchus,  were  indispensable.  Nor  is  it  less  at  vari» 
ance  with  the  views  of  Aristotle,  —  though  a  man  very  difieient 
from  either  of  them,  —  who  goes  round  his  subject  on  all  side% 
states  and  considers  all  its  difficulties,  and  insists  emphatically  on 
&e  necessity  of  having  all  these  difficulties  brought  oat  in  AiU 
force,  as  the  incitement  and  guide  to  positive  philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  test  of  its  sufficiency.^ 


Bacon  is  quite  right  in  effacing  tbe  distinction  between  the  two  lists  of 
persons  wbom  he  compares ;  and  in  saying  that  the  latter  were  jost  as 
much  sophists  as  the  former,  in  the  sense  which  he  here  gives  to  the  word, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  legitimate  sense.  Bat  he  is  not  justified  in  im- 
puting to  either  of  them  this  many-sided  argumentation  as  a  fault,  looking 
to  the  subjects  upon  which  they  brought  it  to  bear.  His  remark  has  a{^li- 
cation  to  the  simpler  physical  sciences,  but  none  to  the  moral.  It  had 
great  pertinence  and  value,  at  the  time  when  he  brought  it  forward,  and 
with  reference  to  the  important  reforms  which  he  was  seeking  to  aeooitt* 
plish  in  physical  science.  In  so  far  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  the  other  Greek 
philosophers,  apply  their  deductive  method  to  physical  subjects,  ^ej  coma 
justly  under  Bacon's  censure.  But  hers  again,  the  fault  consisted  less  ia 
disputing  too  much,  than  in  too  hastily  admitting  false  or  inaecnnto 
axi(Hns  without  dispute. 

*  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii,  1,  2-5,  p.  995,  a. 

.  The  indispensable  necessity^  to  a  philosopher,  of  having  before  him  all 
the  difficulties  and  doubu  of  the  problem  which  he  tries  to  solve,  and  of. 
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Undentending  that  tlie  meAod  of  Sokratds,  we  liiali  be  rt  m 
lo0B  to  aoooant  for  a  certain  TBrianoe  on  his  part — and  a  atiU 
greater  Tarianoe  on  the  part  of  Plato,  who  expanded  the  method 
in  writing  so  much  more  —  with  the  sophists,  without  supposing 
die  latter  to  be  corrupt  teachers.  As  they  aimed  at  quahfying 
young  men  for  active  life,  they  Accepted  the  current  ethical  and 
political  sentiment,  with  its  unexamined  oommonplaees  and  iur 
oonsistendes,  merely  seeking  to  shape  it  into  what  was  accounted 
a  meritorious  character  at  Athens.    They  were  thus  exposed. 


looking  at  a  philosophical  qaestion  with  the  same  alternate  attention  to  its 
affirmatiye  and  negative  side,  as  is  shown  by  a  judge  to  two  litigants,  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  this  passage.  I  transcribe  a  portion  of  it :  ^Eari  Sk 
Totc  eifiropijffai  PovXofievoic  irpoi}pyov  rb  diairopijacu  JcaAuf*  ^  ydp  ^orepw 
eimopia  Xvaic  tuv  vporepov  &wopovfievuv  karlf  Xveiv  if  oIk  iartv  dyvoowrac 

rdv  6efffiow Acd  del   rof  dvax^peiac  Te&eofUfKevai    naaac  irporepop^ 

TOVTuv  re  X^^v>  '^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  C^rot^vroc  avev  roi)  dianopifatu  vpCnov^ 
iftoio»c  elvai  role  noi  6el  fiadi^eiv  dyvoovat,  koZ  irpdc  tovtoic  ovS*  el  irore  rd 
CfjTovfievov  eijpriKev,  fj  fi^^  yiyvucKeiv  •  rd  yhp  reXo^  TovTif)  fuv  oh  i^Xov^  ry 
6h  irpoijiropijKort  iffXov.  'Ert  di  peXriov  uvayKrf  hx^tv  npbg  rb  KpiveiVy  rbv 
&<nrep  ^vriAiKuv  koI  r&v  Afi^itrPtfTovvrav  ^oytjv  ^KtiKodra  iruvruv. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  the  same  chapter  (iii,  1, 19,  p.  996,  a),  he  makes  a 
ramwkable  obsenration.  Not  merely  it  is  diffictdt,  on  these  philosophical 
sabjects,  to  get  at  the  tmth,  but  it  is  not  eas j  to  perform  well  even  the  prelimi> 
nary  task  of  discerning  and  setting  forth  the  ratiocinatlTe  difficulties  which 
are  to  be  dealt  with:  Hepl  yUp  rovruv  Anavrov  oi  /i6vov  ;(aXe7rdv  rd 
elmop^aai  r^f  &Xrr&eiaCt  oAA'  oitdh  rd  Siairoprjaai  ^6y^  fi^Stov 
iiaX&C'  J^tamp^acu  means  the  same  as  6ie^eX&eiv  r^c  anopiac  (Bonits. 
not.  ad  A)c.),  "  to  go  through  the  yarious  points  of  difficulty." 

This  last  passage  illustrates  well  the  characteristic  gift  of  SoknU^s, 
which  was  exactly  what  Aristotle  calls  rd  dianop^aai  Xoyt^  KoXoi  *,  to  force 
on  the  hearer's  mind  those  ratiocinative  difficulties  which  served  both  as 
spur  and  as  guide  towards  solution  and  positive  truth ;  towards  compre- 
hensive and  correct  generalization,  with  clear  consciousness  of  the  common 
attribate  binding  together  the  various  particulars  included. 

The  same  care  to  admit  and  even  invite  the  development  of  the  negsr 
tive  side  of  a  question,  to  accept  the  obligation  of  grappling  with  all  tha 
difficulties,  to  assimilate  the  process  of  inquiry  to  a  judicial  pleading,  is  to 
be  seen  in  other  passages  of  Aristotle ;  see  Ethic.  Nikomach.  vii,  1,  5 ;  !>• 
AnimA,  i,  2,  p.  403,  5;  De  Coelo,  i,  10,  p.  279,  5;  Topica,  i,  2,  p.  101,  a: 
{Xp^iftoc  dk  ff  dia2,eKTiKi^)  vpdc  rdc  KUTit  ^iXoao^iav  hriar^ftaci  bri  dw^/tic- 
yoi  npbc  itfi^repa  Siairop^ai^  */5^ov  h  kKaaroi^  Karo^ofie^a  raXn^ic  re  koI 
rd  ^IfevSof.    Compare  also  Cicero,  Tusc  Disput.  ii,  d,  9. 
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iSoiig  widi  others — aad  more  ttiaa  others,  in  coBsequenoe  nl 
iheir  repatatkm — to  the  analytical  croes-examination  of  Sokrates^  ^ 
ttnd  were  quite  as  little  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Protagoras  or  any 
other  among  these  sophists,  the  ^ighty  originality  of  Sokratea 
achieved  results  not  only  equal  at  the  time,  but  incomparably 
grander  and  more  lasting  in  reference  to  the  future.  Out  of  his 
intellectual  school  sprang  not  merely  Plato,  himself  a  host,  but 
al]  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  speculation  for  the  next  half- 
century,  and  all  those  who  continued  the  great  line  of  speculative 
philosophy  down  to  later  times.  Eukleides  and  the  Megaric 
school  of  pliilosophers,  —  Aristippus  and  the  Kyrenaic,  —  Antis- 
thenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  those  called  the  Cynics,  all 
emanated  more  or  less  directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by 
Sokrat^s,  though  each  followed  a  different  vein  of  thought.) 
Ethics  continue  to  be  what  Sokratds  had  first  made  them,  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  philosophy,  alongside  of  which  politics,  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  other  speculations  relating  to  man  and  society,  gradually 
arranged  themselves  ;  all  of  them  more  popular,  as  well  as  more 
keenly  controverted,  than  physics,  which  at  that  time  pY*esented 
comparatively  little  charm,  and  still  less  of  attainable  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  individual  influence  of  SokratSs 
permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and 
multiplied  the  ascendent  minds,  of  the  Grecian  speculative  world, 
in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled.  Subsequent  philosophers 
may  have  had  a  more  elaborate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number  of 
disciples  who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but  none  of  them  applied  the 
same  stimulating  method  with  the  same  efiicacy ;  none  of  them 
struck  out  of  other  minds  that  fire  which  sets  light  to  original 
thought;  none  of  them  either  produced  in  others  the  pains  of 
intellectual  pregnancy,  or  extracted  from  others  the  fresh  and 
unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient  mind. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  Sokrates,  both  as  first  opener  of 


'  Cicero  (de  Orator,  iii,  16,  61 ;  Tuscul.  Disput.  v,  4,  11):  "  Cujus  (So- 
cratis)  mtiltiplex  ratio  disputandi.  rerumque  vitrietas,  et  ingenii  mognitttdo, 
Flatonis  ingenio  et  Uteris  consecrata,  plara  genera  effecit  dissentientiani 
philosophorum."  Ten  distinct  varieties  of  Sokratic  philosophers  are  ena- 
merated ;  bat  I  lay  little  stress  on  the  exact  number. 
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the  field  of  etliica  to  scientific  study,  and  as  aothor  of  a  method 
'  little  copied  and  never  paralleled  since  his  time,  for  stimnlating 
in  other  men's  minds  earnest  analytical  inquiry,  I  speak  last 
about  bis  theoretical  doctrine.  Considering  the  fimcifiil,  far- 
fetched ideas,  upon  which  alone  the  Pythagoreans  and  otber 
predecessors  had  shaped  their  theories  respecting  virtues  and 
vices,  the  wonder  is  that  Sokrates,  who  had  no  better  guides  to 
follow,  should  have  laid  down  an  ethical  doctrine  which  has  the 
double  merit  of  being  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  legitimate,  and  of 
comprehensive  generality :  though  it  errs,  mainly  by  stating  a 
part  of  the  essential  conditions  of  virtue  ^  —  sometimes  also  a  part 
of  the  ethical  end — as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Sokrates  resolved 
all  virtue  into  knowledge  or  wisdom ;  all  vice,  into  ignorance  or 
folly.  To  do  right  was  the  only  way  to  impart  happiness,  or  the 
least  degree  of  unhappiness  compatible  with  any  given  situation : 
now  this  was  precisely  what  every  one  wished  for  and  umed  at ; 
only  that  many  persons,  from  ignorance,  took  the  wrong  road; 
and  no  man  was  wise  enough  always  to  take  the  right  But  as 
no  man  was  willingly  his  own  enemy,  so  no  man  ever  did  wrong 
willingly  ;  it  was  because  he  was  not  fully  or  oorrectiy  informed 
of  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions ;  so  that  the  proper  remedy 
to  apply  was  enlarged  teaching  of  consequences  and  improved 
judgment^  To  make  him  willing  to  be  taught,  the  only  condition 
required  was  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance ;  the 
want  of  which  consciousness  was  the  real  cause  both  of  indocility 
and  of  vice. 

That  tins  doctrine  sets  forth  one  portion  of  the  essential  oondi- 

*  In  setting  forth  the  ethical  end,  the  language  of  Sokrates,  as  far  as  wc 
ean  judge  from  Xenophon  and  Plato,  seems  to  have  been  not  always  con- 
sistent with  itself  He  sometimes  stated  it  as  if  it  included  a  reference  to 
the  happiness,  not  merely  of  the  agent  himself,  but  of  others  besides ;  both 
as  coordinate  elements ;  at  other  times,  he  seems  to  speak  as  if  the  end 
was  nothing  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself,  though  tlie 
happiness  of  others  was  among  the  greatest  and  most  essential  means. 
The  former  view  is  rather  countenanced  by  Xenophon,  the  best  witness 
about  his  master,  so  that  I  have  given  it  as  belonging  to  Sokrat^,  though 
it  is  not  always  adhered  to.  The  latter  view  appears  most  in  Plato,  who 
assimilates  the  health  of  the  soul  to  the  health  of  the  body,  an  end  essen- 
tially self-regarding. 

■  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i,  47,  204. 
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tions  of  virtue,  is  certain;  and  that  too  the  most  commanding 
portion,  since  there  can  be  no  assured  moral  conduct  except 
under  the  supremacy  of  reason.  But  that  it  omits  to  notice,  what 
is  not  less  essential  to  virtue,  the  proper  condition  of  the  emo- 
tions, desires,  etc,  taking  account  only  of  the  intellect,  is  also 
certain ;  and  has  been  remarked  by  Aristotle  ^  as  well  as  by 
many  others.  It  is  fruitless,  in  my  judgment,  to  attempt  by  any 
refined  explanation  to  make  out  that  Sokrates  meant,  by  *'  knowl- 
edge," something  more  than  what  is  directly  implied  in  the  woi*d. 
fie  had  present  to  his  mind,  as  the  grand  depravation  of  the 
human  being,  not  so  much  vice,  as  madness ;  that  state  in  which 
a  man  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  Against  the  vicious 
man,  securities  both  public  and  private  may  be  taken,  with 
considerable  effect ;  against  the  madman  there  is  no  security  ex- 
cept perpetual  restraint.  He  is  incapable  of  any  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  social  man,  nor  can  he,  even  if  he  wishes,  do  good 
either  to  himself  or  to  others.  The  sentiment  which  we  feel  to- 
wards such  an  unhappy  being  is,  indeed,  something  totally  differ- 
ent from  moral  reprobation,  such  as  we  feel  for  the  \'icious  man 
who  does  wrong  knowingly.  But  Sokrates  took  measure  of  both 
with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  human  life  and  society,  and 
pronounced  that  the  latter  was  less  completely  spoiled  for  those 
purposes  than  the  former.  Madness  was  ignorance  at  its  extreme 
pitch,  accompanied,  too,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  madman 
himself  was  unconscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  acting  under  a 
sincere  persuasion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  But  short  of 
this  extremity,  there  were  many  varieties  and  gradations  in  the 
scale  of  ignorance,  which,  if  accompanied  by  false  conceit  of  knowl- 
edge, differed  from  madness  only  in  degree,  and  each  of  whicl^ 
disqualified  a  man  from  doing  right,  in  proportion  to  the  ground 
which  it  covered.  The  worst  of  all  ignorance  —  that  which  stood 
nearest  to  madness  —  was  when  a  man  was  ignorant  of  himself, 
fancying  that  he  knew  what  he  did  not  really  know,  and  that  he 
could  do,  or  avoid,  or  endure,  what  was  quite  beyond  his  capacity ; 
when,  for  example,  intending  to  speak  the  same  truth,  he  some- 
times said  one  thing,  sometimes  another ;  or,  casting  up  the  same 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii,  9,  4;  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  vi,  13,  3-5;  Ethic. 
Endem.  i,  5 ;  Ethic.  Magn.  i,  35. 
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aritlimetical  figures,  made  sometimes  a  greater  sum,  sometimes  a 
less.  A  person  who  knows  his  letters,  or  an  arithmetician,  may 
doubtless  write  bad  orthography  or  cast-up  incorrectly,  by  design, 
but  can  also  perform  the  operations  correctly,  if  he  chooses ;  while 
one  ignorant  of  writing  or  of  arithmetic,  cannot  do  it  correctly, 
even  though  he  should  be  anxious  to  do  so.  The  former,  there- 
fore, comes  nearer  to  the  good  orthographer  or  arithmetician 
than  the  latter.  So,  if  a  man  knows  what  is  just,  honorable,  and 
good,  but  commits  acts  of  a  contrary  character,  he  is  juster,  or 
comes  nearer  to  being  a  just  man,  than  one  who  does  not  know 
what  just  acts  are,  and  does  not  distinguish  them  from  unjust ; 
for  this  latter  cannot  conduct  himself  justly,  even  if  he  desires 
it  ever  so  much.^ 

The  opinion  here  maintained  illustrates  forcibly  the  general 
doctrine  of  Sokrates.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  which  governed  his  train  of  reasoning,  was,  the 
analogy  of  each  man's  social  life  and  duty  to  a  special  profession 
or  trade.  Now  what  is  principally  inquired  after  in  regard  to 
these  special  men,  is  their  professional  capacity ;  without  this,  no 
person  would  ever  think  of  employing  them,  let  their  dispositions 
be  ever  so  good;  with  it,  good  dispositions  and  diligence  are 
presumed,  unless  there  be  positive  grounds  for-  suspecting  the 
contrary.  But  why  do  we  indulge  such  presumption  ?  Because 
their  pecuniary  interest,  their  professional  credit,  and  their  place 
among  competitors,  are  staked  upon  success,  so  that  we  reckon 
upon  their  best  efforts.  But  in  regard  to  that  manifold  and 
indefinite  series  of  acts  which  constitute  the  sum  total  of  social 
duty,  a  man  has  no  such  special  interest  to  guide  and  impel  him, 
•or  can  we  presume  in  him  those  dispositions  which  will  insure 
his  doing  right,  wherever  he  knows  what  right  is.     Mankind  are 


'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii,  9,  G;  iv,  2,  19-22.  diKaiorepov  6e  rov  tTitarafievov 
TIL  dUaia  Toi)  ft)  iKiarn/iivvv.  To  call  him  ike  juster  man  of  the  two,  when 
neither  are  just,  can  hardly  be  meant:  I  translate  it  according  to  what 
seems  to  me  the  meaning  intended.  So  ypa/ifiariK^rfpoi',  in  the  sentence 
before,  means,  comes  nearer  to  a  good  orthographer.  The  Greek  derivatiYC 
adjectives  in  -mdc  are  very  difficult  to  render  precisely. 

Compare  Plato,  Hippias  Minor,  c.  15,  p.  372,  D,  where  the  same  opinion 
is  maintained.  Hippias  tells  Sokrates,  in  that  dialogue  (c.  11,  p.  369,  B), 
that  he  fixes  his  mind  on  a  part  of  the  tnith,  and  omits  to  notice  the  rest. 
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obliged  to  give  premionui  for  tbese  dispositions,  and  to  attach 
penalties  to  the  contrary,  by  means  of  praise  and  censure ;  more- 
over, the  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  ordinary  minds, 
'which  determine  so  powerfully  the  application  of  moral  terms, 
run  spontaneously  in  this  direction,  and  even  overshoot  the  limit 
which  reason  would  prescribe.  The  analogy  between  the  paid 
special  duty  and  the  general  social  duty,  fails  in  this  particular. 
Even  if  Sokrates  were  correct  as  to  the  former,  —  and  this 
would  be  noway  true,  —  in  making  the  intellectual  conditions  of 
good  conduct  stand  for  the  whole,  no  such  inference  could  safely 
be  extended  to  the  latter. 

Sokrates  affirmed  that  "  well-doing  '*  was  the  noblest  pursuit 
of. man.  "Well-doing"  consisted  in  doing  a  thin^  well  after 
having  learned  it  and  practised  it,  by  the  rational  and  proper 
means ;  it  was  altogether  disparate  from  good  fortune,  or  success 
without  rational  scheme  and  preparation.  "  The  best  man  (he 
said),  and  the  most  beloved  by  the  gods,  is  he  who,  as  an  husband- 
man,  performs  well  the  duties  of  husbandry  ;  as  a  surgeon,  those 
of  medical  art ;  in  political  life,  his  duty  towards  the  common- 
wealth. But  the  man  who  does  nothing  well,  is  neither  useful, 
nor  agreeable  to  the  gods."  i  This  is  the  Sokratic  view  of  human 
life  ;  to  look  at  it  as  an  assemblage  of  realities  and  practical 
details  ;  to  translate  the  large  words  of  the  moral  vocabulary  into 
those  homely  particulars  to  which  at  bottom  they  refer ;  to  take 
account  of  acts,  not  of  dispositions  apart  from  act  (in  contradiction 
to  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  moral  sympathies)  ;  to  enforce  upon 
every  one,  that  what  he  chiefly  required  was  teaching  and  prac- 
tice, as  preparations  for  act ;  and  that  therefore  ignorance,  espec- 
ially ignorance  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge,  was  his  capital 
deficiency.  The  religion  of  Sokrates,  as  well  as  his  ethics,  had 
reference  to  practical  human  ends ;  nor  had  any  man  ever  less 
,  of  that  transcendentalism  in  his  mind,  which  his  scholar  Plato 
exhibits  in  such  abundance. 

It  is  indisputable,  then,  that  Sokrates  laid  down  a  general 
ethical  theory  which  is  too  narrow,  and  which  states  a  part  of 
the  truth  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  But,  as  it  frequently  happens 
with  philosophers  who  make  the  like  mistake,  we  find  that  he 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii,  9, 14, 15. 
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did  not  confine  his  dedactiTe  reasonings  witlun  the  limits  of  £he 
theory,  but  escaped  the  erroneous  consequences  bj  a  partial 
inccMisistencj.  For  example ;  no  man  ever  insisted  more  emphati- 
cally than  he,  on  the  necessity  of  control  over  the  passions  and 
appetites,  of  enforcing  good  habits,  and  on  the  value  of  that  state 
of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  which  such  a  course  tended  to 
formJ  In  truth,  this  is  one  particular  characteristic  of  his 
admonitions.  He  exhorted  men  to  limit  their  external  wants,  to 
be  sparing  in  indulgence,  and  to  cultivate,  even  in  preference  to 
honors  and  advancement,  those  pleasures  which  would  surely 
arise  from  a  performance  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  self-examinar 
tion  and  the  consciousness  of  internal  improvement.  This  earnest 
attention,  in  measuring  the  elements  and  conditions  of  happiness, 


*  Xenoph.  Mem.  ii,  6,  39.  6ffai  ff  kv  &v&pCyiroig  uperaX  ^ovrai  tovtoc 
ftuacLQ  aKoirovfievos  eipTjaeic  fta&riaei  re  Kal  fteXiry  av^avofievac.  Again, 
the  necessity  of  practise  or  discipline  is  inculcated,  iii,  9,  1.  When  Sok- 
ratds  enumerates  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  friend,  it  is  not  merely 
superior  knowledge  which  he  talks  of,  but  of  moral  excellence ;  continence, 
a  self-sufficing  temper,  mildness,  a  grateful  disposition  (c.  ii,  6, 1-5). 

Moreover,  SokratSs  laid  it  down  that  continence,  or  self-control,  was  the 
very  basis  of  virtue :  tt^v  tyKpareiav  dptrrig  KptfirtSa  (i,  5,  4).  Also,  that 
contiTience  was  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  acquire  knowledge 
(iv,  5, 10, 11). 

Sokratds  here  plainly  treats  kyKparetav  (continence,  or  self-control)  as 
not  being  a  state  of  the  intellectual  man,  and  yet  as  being  the  very  baais  of 
virtue.  He  therefore  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  consistently  his  gener- 
al doctrine,  that  virtue  consisted  in  knowledge,  or  in  the  excellence  of  the 
intellectual  man,  alone.  Perhaps  he  might  have  said :  Knowledge  alone 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  you  virtuous ;  but  before  yon  can  acquire  knowl* 
edge,  you  must  previously  have  disciplined  your  emotions  and  applies. 
This  merely  eludes  the  objection,  without  saving  the  sufficiency  of  the 
general  doctrine. 

I  cannot  concur  with  Bitter  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ii,  ch.  2,  p.  78)  in 
thinking  that  SokratSs  meant  by  knowledge^  or  wisdom,  a  transcendental 
attribute,  above  humanity,  and  such  as  is  possessed  only  by  a  god.  This  is 
by  no  means  consistent  with  that  practical  conception  of  human  life  and 
its  ends,  which  stands  so  plainly  marked  in  his  character. 

Why  should  we  think  it  wonderful  that  SokratSs  should  propose  a 
defective  theory,  which  embraces  only  one  side  of  a  large  and  complicated 
question?  Considering  that  his  was  the  first  theory  derived  from  data 
really  belonging  to  the  subject,  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was  so  near  an 
approach  to  the  truth. 
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to  the  state  of  the  internal  associations  as  contrasted  with  the 
effect  of  external  causes,  as  well  as  the  pains  taken  to  make  it 
appear  how  much  the  latter  depend  upon  the  former  for  their 
power  of  conferring  happiness,  and  how  sufficient  is  moderate 
good  fortune  in  respect  to  externals,  provided  the  internal  man 
be  properly  disciplined,  is  a  vein  of  thought  which  pervades  both 
Sokrates  and  Plato,  and  which  passed  from  them,  under  various 
modifications,  to  most  of  the  subsequent  schools  of  ethical  philoso- 
phy. It  is  probable  that  Protagoras  or  Prodikus,  training  rich 
youth  for  active  life,  without  altogether  leaving  out  such  internal 
element  of  happiness,  would  yet  dwell  upon  it  less ;  a  point  of 
decided  superiority  in  Sokrates. 

The  political  opinions  of  Sokrates  were  much  akin  to  his 
ethical,  and  deserve  especial  notice,  as  having  in  part  contributed 
to  his  condemnation  by  the  dikastery.  He  thought  that  the 
functions  of  government  belonged  legitimately  to  those  who  knew 
best  how  to  exercise  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed. 
"  The  legitimate  king  or  governor  was  not  the  man  who  held  the 
sceptre,  nor  the  man  elected  by  some  vulgar  persons,  nor  he  who 
had  got  the  post  by  lot,  nor  he  who  had  thrust  himself  in  by 
force  or  by  fraud,  but  he  alone  who  knew  how  to  govern  well."  i 
Just  as  the  pilot  governed  on  shipboard,  the  surgeon  in  a  sick 
man*s  house,  the  trainer  in  a  palaestra ;  every  one  else  being 
eager  to  obey  these  professional  superiors,  and  even  thanking 
and  recompensing  them  for  their  directions,  simply  because  their 
greater  knowledge  was  an  admitted  fact.  It  was  absurd,  Sokrates 
used  to  contend,  to  choose  public  officers  by  lot,  when  no  one 
would  trust  himself  on  shipboard  under  the  care  of  a  pilot 
selected  by  hazard,^  nor  would  any  one  pick  out  a  carpenter  or  a 
musician  in  like  manner. 

We  do  not  know  what  provision  Sokratis  suggested  for  apply- 
ing his  principle  to  practice,  for  discovering  who  was  the  fittest 
man  in  point  of  knowledge,  or  for  superseding  him  in  case  of 
his  becoming  unfit,  or  in  case  another  fitter  than  he  should  arise. 
The  analogies  of  the  pilot,  the  surgeon,  and  professional  men 
generally,  would  naturally  conduct  him  to  election  by  the  people, 
renewable  after  temporary  periods  ;  since  no  one  of  these  profes- 

^  Xen.  Mem.  iii,  9, 10, 11.  •  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  9. 
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u<mal  persons,  whatever  may  be  bis  positiye  knowledge,  is  ever 
tmsted  or  obeyed  except  by  the  free  choice  of  those  who  confide 
in  him,  and  who  may  at  any  time  make  choice  of  another.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Sokrates  followed  out  this  part  of  the 
analogy.  His  companions  remarked  to  him  that  his  first-rate 
intellectual  ruler  would  be  a  despot,  who  might,  if  he  pleased, 
either  refuse  to  listen  to  good  advice,  or  even  put  to  death  those 
who  gave  it.  "  He  will  not  act  thus,"  replied  Sokrates,  "  for  if 
he  does,  he  will  himself  be  the  greatest  loser."  » 

We  may  notice  in  this  doctrine  of  Sokrates  the  same  imperfec- 
tion as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  ethical  doctrine ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  the  intellectual  conditions  of  political  fitness  stand 
for  the  whole.  His  negative  political  doctrine  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken :  he  approved  neither  of  democracy,  nor  of  oligarchy.  As 
he  was  not  attached,  either  by  sentiment  or  by  conviction,  to  the 
constitution  of  Athens,  so  neither  had  he  the  least  sympathy  with 
oligarchical  usurpers,  such  as  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty. 
His  positive  ideal  state,  as  far  as  we  can  divine  it,  would  have 
been  something  like  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  "  Cyropaedia** 
of  Xenophon. 

In  describing  the  persevering  activity  of  Sokrates,  as  a  reli^ous 
and  intellectual  missionary,  we  have  really  described  his  life  ; 
for  he  had  no  other  occupation  than  this  continual  intercourse 
with  the  Athenian  public;  his  indiscriminate  conversation,  and 
invincible  dialectics.  Discharging  faithfully  and  bravely  his 
duties  as  an  hoplite  on  military  service, —  but  keeping  aloof  from 
official  duty  in  the  dikastery,  the  public  assembly,  or  the  senate- 
house,  except  in  that  one  memorable  year  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusie, —  he  incurred  none  of  those  party  animosities  which  an 
active  public  life  at  Athens  often  provoked.  His  life  was  legally 
blameless,  nor  had  he  ever  been  brought  up  before  the  dikastery 
until  his  one  final  trial,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  That 
he  stood  conspicuous  before  the  public  eye  in  423  b.  c,  at  the 
time  when  the  **  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  on  the 
stage,  is  certain  :  he  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  c<Hispicu- 
uus  even  earlier :  so  that  we  can  hardly  allow  him  less  than 
thirty  years  of  public,  notorious,  and  efficacious  discoursing,  down 
to  his  trial  in  399  B.C. 

*  Xen.  Mem.  iii,  9, 12 :  compare  Plato,  Goi^as,  c.  56,  pp.  469, 470. 
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It  was  in  that  year  that  Mel^tus,  seconded  by  two  auziliarieSy 
Anytus  and  Lykon,  presented  against  him,  and  hung  np  in  the 
appointed  place,  the  portico  before  the  office  of  the  second  or 
king-archon,  an  indictment  against  him  in  the  following  terms : 
«  Sokratfis  is  guilty  of  crime :  first,  for  not  worshipping  the'gods 
whom  the  city  worships,  but  introducing  new  divinities  of  his 
own ;  next,  for  corrupting  the  youth.  The  penalty  due  is — 
death." 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  conduct  nor  the  conversation  of 
Sokrates  had  undergone  any  alteration  for  many  years  past ; 
since  the  sameness  of  his  manner  of  talking  is  both  derided  by 
his  enemies  and  confessed  by  himself.  Our  first  sentiment,  there- 
fore, apart  from  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  is  one  of 
astonishment,  that  he  should  have  been  prosecuted,  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  for  persevering  in  an  occupation  which  he  had  pub- 
licly followed  during  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  preceding.  Xeno- 
phon,  full  of  reverence  for  his  master,  takes  up  the  matter  on 
much  higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  feeling  of  indig* 
nant  amazement  that  the  Athenians  could  find  anything  to  con- 
demn in  a  man  every  way  so  admirable.  But  whoever  attentively 
considers  the  picture  which  I  have  presented  of  the  purpose,  the 
working,  and  the  extreme  publicity  of  Sokrates,  will  rather  be 
inclined  to  wonder,  not  that  the  indictment  was  presented  at  last,  j 
but  that  some  such  indictment  had  not  been  presented  long  before.  | 
Such  certainly  is  the  impression  suggested  by  the  language  of 
Sokrates  himself,  in  the  "  Platonic  Apology."  He  there  proclaims, 
emphatically,  that  though  his  present  accusers  were  men  of  con- 
sideration, it  was  neither  their  enmity,  nor  ihdr  eloquence,  which 
he  had  now  principally  to  fear ;  but  the  accumulated  force  of  an- 
tipathy,—  the  numerous  and  important  personal  enemies,  each 
with  sympathizing  partisans, —  the  long-standing  and  uncon- 
tradicted calumnies,^  raised  against  him  throughout  his  cross- 
examining  career. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  2,  p.  18,  B;  c.  16,  p.  28,  A.  "O  <J^  koI  h  rotf  ifi- 
wpoa^ev  EXeyoVt  ^f^  tro^^  ftoi  dnex^sta  yey^ove  kclI  rcpbg  TroAilodf,  tv  lore 
6ti  uXij'&ec  iarw,  Kal  rovr'  iarlv  b  kfie  alprjaeL,  kdvirep  alpy  —  oi)  'M.eXrjTOCt 
oifSh  'AvvToc,  aAA'  ^  tqv  tto^Awv  dia^oKij  koX  ^^ovoq. 

The  expression  tuv  iroXXSiv  in  this  last  line  is  not  used  in  its  most  com- 
mon signification,  but  is  equivalent  to  tovtuv  tCw  no'k'kSnf, 
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In  troth,  the  misBion  of  Sokrat^  as  he  himself  descrihes  H, 
ooald  not  but  prove  eminently  unpopular  and  obnoxious.  To 
oonyince  a  man  that,  of  matters  which  he  felt  confident  of  know- 
ing, and  had  never  thought  of  questioning  or  even  of  studying, 
he  is  really  profoundly  ignorant,  insomuch  that  he  cannot  replj 
to  a  few  pertinent  queries  without  involving  himself  in  flagrant 
contradictions,  is  an  operation  highly  salutary,  often  necessary,  to 
his  future  improvement ;  but  an  operation  of  painful  surgery,  in 
which,  indeed,  the  temporary  pain  experienced  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions almost  indispensable  to  the  future  beneficial  results.  It  is 
one  which  few  men  can  endure  without  hating  the  operator  at  the 
time ;  although  doubtless  such  hatred  would  not  only  disappear, 
but  be  exchanged  for  esteem  and  admiration,  if  they  persevered 
until  the  full  ulterior  consequences  of  the  operation  developed 
themselves.  But  we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon,  that  many,  who  underwent  this  first  pungent  thrust  of  his 
dialectics,  never  came  near  him  again :  he  disregarded  them  as 
laggards,  1  but  their  voices  did  not  the  less  count  in  the  hostile 
chorus.  What  made  that  chorus  the  more  formidable,  was  the 
high  quality  and  position  of  its  leaders.  For  Sokrat^s  himself 
tells  us,  that  the  men  whom  he  chiefly  and  expressly  sought 
out  to  cross-examine,  were  the  men  of  celebrity  as  statesmen, 
rhetors,  poets,  or  artisans ;  thoee  at  once  most  sensitive  to  such 
humiliation,  and  most  capable  of  making  their  enmity  effective. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  great  body  of  antipathy,  so  terrible 
both  from  number  and  from  constituent  items,  we  shall  wonder 
only  that  Sokrates  could  have  gone  on  so  long  standing  in  the 
market-place  to  aggravate  it,  and  that  the  indictment  of  Meletus 
could  have  been  so  long  postponed ;  since  it  was  just  as  applica- 
ble earlier  as  later,  and  since  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  people, 
as  to  charges  of  irreligion,  was  a  well-known  fact.2  The  truth 
is,  that  as  history  presents  to  us  only  one  man  who  ever  devoted 
his  life  to  prosecute  this  duty  of  an  elenchic,  or  cross-examining 
missionary,  so  there  was  but  one  city,  in  the  ancient  world  at 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  2,  40.  1102,2,01  fiev  ovv  tcjv  ovtoj  thare^evruv  iirb  26>«c- 
puTovg  ovKETt  avrCi  -TrpoayEaav^  ovc  icai  ^XoKUTepovc  MfiL^ev. 

■  Plato,  Eathjrphron,  c  2,  p.  3,  C  f  Wwf  bn  eiSiufloXa  ril  Toiavra  irpdc 
rode  woX^Mtf. 
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least,  wherein  be  would  have  been  allowed  to  proseoate  it  for 
twenty-five  years  with  safety  and  impunity ;  and  that  dty  was 
Athens.  I  have  in  a  previous  volume  noted  the  respect  for  indi- 
vidual dissent  of  opinion,  taste,  and  behavior,  among  one  another, 
which  diaracterized  the  Athenian  population,  and  which  Perikles 
puts  in  emphatic  relief  as  a  part  of  his  funeral  discourse.  It 
was  this  established  liberality  of  the  democratical  sentiment  at 
Athens  which  so  long  protected  the  noble  eccentricity  of  Sok- 
mt^s  from  being  disturbed  by  the  numerous  enemies  which  he 
provoked :  at  Sparta,  at  Thebes,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  or  Syracuse, 
his  blameless  life  would  have  been  insufficient  as  a  shield,  and 
his  irresistible  dialectic  power  would  have  caused  him  to  be  only 
the  more  speedily  silenced.  Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of  ^ 
the  human  bosom,  though  its  growth  or  development  may  be  / 
counteracted  by  liberalizing  causes;  of  these,  at  Athens,  the  j 
most  powerful  was,  the  democratical  constitution  as  there  worked, 
in  combination  with  diffused  intellectual  and  aesthetical  sensibil- 
ity, and  keen  relish  for  discourse.  Liberty  of  speech  was  con- 
secrated, in  every  man's  estimation,  among  the  first  of  priv- 
ileges ;  every  man  was  accustomed  to  hear  opinions,  opposite  to 
his  own,  constantly  expressed,  and  to  believe  that  others  had  a 
right  to  their  opinions  as  well  as  himself.  And  though  men 
would  not,  as  a  general  principle,  have  extended  such  toleration 
to  religious  subjects,  yet  the  established  habit  in  reference  to 
other  matters  greatly  influenced  their  practice,  and  rendered 
them  more  averse  to  any  positive  severity  against  avowed  dis- 
senters from  the  received  religious  belief.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  at  Athens  both  a  keener  intellectual  stimulus,  and  greater 
freedom  as  well  of  thought  as  of  speech,  than  in  any  other  city 
of  Greece.  The  long  toleration  of  Sokrates  is  one  example  of 
this  general  fact,  while  his  trial  proves  little,  and  his  execution 
nothing,  against  it,  as  will  presently  appear. 

There  must  doubtless  have  been  particular  circumstances,  of 
which  we  are  scarcely  at  all  informed,  which  induced  his  accus- 
ers to  prefer  their  indictment  at  the  actual  moment,  in  spite  of 
the  advanced  age  of  Sokrates. 

In  the  first  place,  Anytus,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Sokrates, 
appears  to  have  become  incensed  against  him  on  private  grounds. 
The  son  of  Anytus  had  manifested  interest  in  his  conversation. 
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and  Soknilitey  obsemng  in  the  yoong  man  inteUectnal  impnlBe 
and  pramiae,  endeavored  to  dissuade  his  fiither  fitmi  bringing 
him  op  to  his  own  trade  of  a  leather^sellerJ  It  was  in  this  gen- 
eral way  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  imtipathj  against  Sok* 
lat^  was  excited,  as  he  himself  teUs  us  in  the  ^  Platonic  Apol- 
ogy." The  young  men  were  those  to  whmn  he  diiefiy  addressed 
himself«  and  who,  keenly  relishing  his  oonversation,  <rfken  carried 
home  new  ideas  which  displeased  their  Others; 9  henoe  the 
general  diarge  against  Sokrat^  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Now 
this  circumstance  had  recently  happened  in  the  peculiar  case  of 
Anytus,  a  rich  tradesman,  a  leading  man  in  politics,  and  jost 
now  of  peculiar  influence  in  the  city,  because  he  had  been  one 
of  the  leading  feUow-laborers  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  eaqpnlsion 
of  the  Thirty,  manifesting  an  energetic  and  meritorious  patriot- 
ism. He,  like  Thrasybulus  and  many  others,  had  sustained 
great  loss  of  property  3  during  the  oligarchical  dominion ;  whidi 
perhaps  made  him  the  more  strenuous  in  requiring  that  his  son 
should  pursue  trade  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  restore  the  fiunily 
fortunes.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  all 
teaching  which  went  beyond  the  narrowest  practicality,  hating 
alike  Sokrates  and  the  sophists.^ 

While  we  can  thus  point  out  a  recent  occurrence,  which  had 
brought  one  of  the  most  ascendent  politicians  in  the  dty  into 
special  exasperation  against  Sokrafils,  another  circumstanoe 
which  weighed  him  down  was,  his  past  connection  with  the 
deceased  Kritias  and  Alkibiad§s.  Of  these  two  men,  the 
latter,  though  he  had  some  great  admirers,  was  on  the  whole 
odious;  still  more  from  his  private  insolence  and  enormities 
than  from  his  public  treason  as  an  exile.  But  the  name  of 
Kritias  was  detested,  and  deservedly  detested,  beyond  that  of 
any  other  man  in  Athenian  history,  as  the  chief  director  of  the 
unmeasured  spoliation  and  atrocities  committed  by  the  Thirty. 

*  See  Xenoph.  Apol.  Sok.  sects.  29,  30.  This  little  piece  bears  a  very 
erroneoas  title,  and  may  possibly  not  be  the  composition  of  Xenophon,  as 
the  commentators  generally  affirm ;  but  it  has  every  appcanmce  of  being 
a  work  of  the  time. 

«  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c  10,  p.  23,  C ;  c.  27,  p.  37,  E. 
'  Isokrat.  Or.  xviii,  conL  Eallimach.  s.  80. 

*  See  Plato,  Menon,  c.  27,  28,  pp.  90,  91. 
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TimJt  Sokratds  had  educated  both  Kritias  and  Alkibiad^s,  waa 
aiBnned  by  the  accusers,  and  seemingly  beKeved  by  the  general 
public,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards.^  That  both  of  them 
had  been  among  those  who  conversed  with  him,  when  young 
men,  is  an  unquestionable  fact ;  to  what  extent,  or  down  to  what 
pmod,  the  conversation  was  carried,  we  cannot  distinctly  ascer- 
tain. Xenophon  affirms  that  both  of  them  frequented  his 
society  when  young,  to  catch  from  him  an  argumentative  facility 
which  mig^t  be  serviceable  to  their  political  ambition ;  that  he 
curbed  their  violent  and  licentious  propensities,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  come  to  him;  that  both  of  them  manifested  a 
respectfol  obedience  to  him,  which  seemed  in  little  consonance 
with  their  natural  tempers;  but  that  they  soon  quitted  him, 
weary  of  such  restraint,  after  having  acquired  as  much  as  they 
thought  convenient  of  his  peculiar  accomplishment  The  writ- 
ings of  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  the 
association  of  both  of  them  with  Sokrat^  must  have  been  more 
continued  and  intimate ;  for  both  of  them  are  made  to  take  . 
great  part  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  while  the  attachment  of 
Sokrat^  to  Alkibiad^  is  represented  as  stronger  than  that 
which  he  ever  felt  towards  any  other  man ;  a  fact  not  difficult  to 
explain,  since  the  latter,  notwithstanding  his  ungovernable  dis- 
positions, was  distinguished  in  his  youth  not  less  for  capacity 
and  forward  impulse,  than  for  beauty;  and  since  youthful  beauty 
fired  the  imaginatiim  of  the  Greeks,  especially  that  of  Sokrat^, 
more  than  the  charms  of  the  other  sex.^  From  the  year  420 
B.O.,  in'  which  the  activity  of  Alkibiad^  as  a  political  leader 
commenced,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  could  have  seen  much  of 
Sokrat^s,  and  after  the  year  415  B.C.  the  fact  is  impossible; 
since  in  that  year  he  became  a  permanent  exile,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  407  B.c.  At  the 
m<»nent  of  the  trial  of  Sokrat^s,  therefore,  his  connection  with 
Alkibiad§s  must  at  least  have  been  a  fact  long  past  and  gone. 
Respecting  Kritias,  we  make  out  less ;  and  as  he  was  a  kinsman 

*  ^schin^,  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34,  p.  74.  ifiel^  li^Kparrj  rdv  ao^itnijv 
itireKTeivare,  6Tt  Kpiriav  t^vtf  neiratdevKdc,  etc.    Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  2, 12. 

"  See  Plato  (Channidgs,  c.  3,  p.  154,  C;  Lysis,  c.  2,  p.  204,  B ;  Protago- 
ras, c.  1,  p.  309,  A),  etc. 
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of  Plato,  one  of  the  weltknown  eompanioos  of  Sokiatte, 
present  at  hie  trial,  and  himself  an  accomplished  fuid  litenuy 
man,  his  assodation  with  Sokrat^s  may  have  continued  longer; 
at  least  a  color  was  given  for  so  asserting.  Though  the  suppo- 
Bition  that  any  of  the  vices  either  of  Kritias  or  Alkibiadds  were 
encouraged,  or  even  tolerated,  by  S<^rat§8,  can  have  arisen  in 
none  but  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  minds,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  supposition  was  entertained ;  and  that  it  placed  him 
before  the  public  in  an  altered  position  after  the  enormities  of 
the  Thirty.  Anytus,  inc^ased  with  him  already  on  the  subject 
of  his  son,  would  be  doubly  incensed  against  him  as  the  reputed 
tutor  of  Kritias. 

Of  Meldtus,  the  primary,  though  not  the  most  important 
accuser,  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  poet ;  of  Lykon,  that  he 
was  a  rhetor.  Both  these  classes  had  been  alienated  by  the 
cross-examining  dialectics  to  which  many  of  their  number  had 
been  exposed  by  Sokrat^s.  They  were  the  last  men  to  bear  such 
an  exposure  with  patience,  and  their  enmity,  taken  as  a  class 
rarely  unanimous,  was  truly  formidable  when  it  bore  upon  anj 
single  individual. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  speeches  of  either  of  the  accusers 
before  the  dikasteiy,  except  what  can  be  picked  out  fi'om  the  re- 
marks in  Xenophon  and  the  defence  of  Plato.  Of  the  three 
counts  of  the  indictment,  the  second  was  the  easiest  for  them  to 
support,  on  plausible  grounds.  That  Sokratis  was  a  religious 
innovator,  would  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  peculiar  divine 
sign,  of  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  freely  and  publicly,  and 
which  visited  no  one  except  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the  "  Pla- 
tonic Defence,"  he  never  really  replies  to  this  second  chaise. 
He  questions  Melius  before  the  dikastery,  and  the  latter  is  rep- 
resented as  answering,  that  he  meant  to  accuse  Sokrates  of  not 
believing  in  the  gods  at  all ;  ^  to  which  imputed  disbelief  Sok- 
rates answers  with  an  emphatic  negative.  In  support  of  the 
first  count,  however,  — the  charge  of  general  disbelief  in  the  gods 
recognized  by  the  city,  —  nothing  in  his  conduct  could  be  cited  ; 
for  he  was  exact  in  his  legal  worship  like  other  citizens,  and 
even  more  than  others,  if  Xenophon  is  correct.^  •  But  it  would 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  14,  p.  26,  C 
*  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  64  j  i,  3,  1. 
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i^xpMur  that  the  old  calainiiies  of  the  Aristophanic  ^CSbuda" 
irere  reyived,  and  that  the  effect  of  that  witty  dram%  together  with 
similar  eflR>rts  of  £upoli9  and  others,  perhaps  hardly  less  witty, 
was  still  enduring ;  a  striking  proof  that  these  comedians  were 
no  impotent  libellers.  SokratSs  manifests  greater  apprehension 
of  the  effect  of  the  ancient  impressions,  than  of  the  speeches 
which  had  been  just  delivered  against  him:  but  these  latter 
speeches  would  of  course  tell,  by  refreshing  the  sentiments  of 
the  past,  and  reviving  the  Aristophanic  picture  of  Sokrat^s,  as  a 
speculator  on  physics  as  well  as  a  rhetorical  teacher  for  pleading, 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.^  Sokrates,  in  the 
"  Platonic  Defence,"  appeals  to  the  number  of  persona  who  had 
heard  him  discourse,  whether  any  of  them  had  ever  heard  him 
say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  physical  studies  ;  2  while  Xeno- 
phon  goes  further,  and  represents  him  as  having  positively  dis- 
countenanced them,  on  the  ground  of  impiety .3 

As  there  were  three  distinct  accusers  to  speak  against  Sokrates, 
so  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  would  concert  before- 
hand on  what  topics  each  should  insist;  Meletus  undertaking 
that  which  related  to  religion,  while  Anytus  and  Lykon  would 
dwell  on  the  political  grounds  of  attack.  In  the  "Platonic 
Apology,"  Sokrates  comments  emphatically  on  the  allegations  of 
Meatus,  questions  him  publicly  before  the  dikasts,  and  criticizes 
his  replies :  he  makes  little  allusion  to  Anytus,  or  to  anything 
except  what  is  formally  embodied  in  the  indictment ;  and  treats  the 
last  count,  the  charge  of  corrupting  youth,  in  connection  with  the 
first,  as  if  the  corruption  alleged  consisted  in  irreligious  teaching. 
But  Xenophon  intimates  that  the  accusers,  in  enforcing  this  allega- 
tion of  pernicious  teaching,  went  into  other  matters  quite  distinct 
from  the  religious  tenets  of  Sokrates,  and  denounced  him  as 
having  taught  them  lawlessness  and  disrespect,  as  well  towards 
their  parents  as  towards  their  country.  We  find  mention  madi 
in  Xenophon  of  accusatory  grounds  similar  to  those  in  the 
**  Clouds  ; "  similar  also  to  those  which  modern  authors  usually 
advance  against  the  sophists. 

Sokrates,  said  Anytus  and  the  other  accusers,  taught  young 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3,  p.  19,  B.         «  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3,  p.  19,  C. 
^Xen.  Mem.  i,  1,  13. 
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men  to  des^nse  the  existing  political  oonstitation,  by  remarlaDg 
that  the  Athenian  practice  of  naming  archons  by  lot  was  silly, 
and  that  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  choose  in  this  way  a  pilot 
or  a  carpenter,  though  the  mischief  arising  from  bad  qualifica- 
tion, was  in  these  cases  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  archons.^ 
Such  teaching,  it  was  urged,  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  hear- 
ers respect  for  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  rendered  them 
violent  and  licentious.  As  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  had 
worked,  his  two  pupils  Kritias  and  Alkibiad^s  might  be  dted, 
both  formed  in  his  school ;  one,  the  most  violent  and  rapacious  of 
the  Thirty  recent  oligarchs ;  the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the  democ- 
racy, by  his  outrageous  insolence  and  licentiousness ;  3  both  of 
them  authors  of  ruinous  mischief  to  the  city. 

Moreover,  the  youth  learned  from  him  conceit  of  their  own 
superior  wisdom,  and  the  habit  of  insulting  their  fathers  as  well 
as  of  slighting  their  other  kinsmen.  Sokrat^  told  them,  it  was 
urged,  that  even  their  fathers,  in  case  of  madness,  might  be  law- 
fully put  under  restraint ;  and  that  when  a  man  needed  servioe, 
those  whom  he  had  to  look  to,  were  not  his  kinsmen,  as  such, 
but  the  persons  best  qualified  to  render  it :  thus,  if  he  was  sick, 
he  must  consult  a  surgeon ;  if  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  those  who 
were  most  conversant  with  such  a  situation.  Between  friends 
also,  mere  good  feeling  and  affection  was  of  little  use ;  the  impor- 
tant circumstance  was,  that  they  should  acquire  the  capacity  of 
renderiiij^  mutual  service  to  each  other.  No  one  was  worthy  of 
esteem  except  the  man  who  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done, 
and  could  explain  it  to  others :  which  meant,  urged  the  accuser, 
that  Sokrates  was  not  only  the  wisest  of  men,  but  the  only  person 
capable  of  making  his  pupils  wise ;  other  advisers  being  worth- 
less compared  with  him.3 

He  was  in  the  habit  too,  the  accusation  proceeded,  of  citing 
tte  worst  passages  out  of  distinguished  poets,  and  of  perverting 
them  to  the  mischievous  purpose  of  spoiling  the  dispositions  of 
youth,  planting  in  them  criminal  and  despotic  tendencies.  Thus 
he  quoted  a  line  of  Hesiod :  "  No  work  is  disgraceful ;  but  indo- 
lence is  disgraceful : "  explaining  it  to  mean,  that  a  man  might 

>  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  9.  «  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2, 12. 

»  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  49-53. 
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withoat  scrapie  do  any  sort  of  work,  base  or  unjast  as  it  might 
be,  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Next,  Sokratea  was  particularlj  fond 
of  quoting  those  lines  of  Homer,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Biad, 
wherein  Odysseus  is  described  as  bringing  back  the  Greeks,  who 
had  just  dispersed  from  the  public  agora  in  compliance  with  the 
exhortation  of  Agamemnon,  and  were  hastening  to  their  ships. 
Odysseus  caresses  and  flatters  the  chiefs,  while  he  chides  and 
even  strikes  the  common  men ;  though  both  were  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  guilty  of  the  same  fault ;  if  fault  it  was,  to  obey  what 
the  commander-in-chief  had  himself  just  suggested.  Sokrat^s 
interpreted  this  passage,  the  accuser  affirmed,  as  if  Homer  praised 
the  application  of  stripes  to  poor  men  and  the  common  people.^ 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  an  accuser  to  find  matter  for 
inculpation  of  Sokrates,  by  partial  citations  from  his  continual 
discourses,  given  without  the  context  or  explanations  which  had 
accompanied  them ;  by  bold  invention,  where  even  this  partial 
basis  was  wanting ;  sometimes  also  by  taking  up  real  error,  since 
no  man  who  is  continually  talking,  especially  extempore,  can 
always  talk  correctly.  Few  teachers  would  escape,  if  penal  sen- 
tences were  permitted  to  tell  against  them,  founded  upon  evidence 
such  as  this.  Xenophon,  in  noticing  the  imputations,  comments 
upon  them  all,  denies  some,  and  explains  others.  As  to  the  pas- 
sages out  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  he  affirms  that  Sokrates  drew 
from  them  inferences  quite  central^  to  those  alleged; 2  which 
latter  seem,  indeed,  altogether  unreasonable,  invented  to  call 
forth  the  deep-seated  democratical  sentiment  of  the  Athenians, 
after  the  accuser  had  laid  his  preliminary  ground  by  connecting 
Sokrates  with  Kritias  and  Alkibiades.  That  Sokrates  improperly 
depreciated  either  filial  duty  or  the  domestic  affections,  is  in  like 
manner  highly  improbable.  We  may  much  more  reasonably 
believe  the  assertion  of  Xenophon,  who  represents  him  to  have 
exhorted  the  hearer  "  to  make  himself  as  wise,  and  as  capable 
of  rendering  service,  as  possible ;  so  that,  when  he  wished  to 
acquire  esteem  from  father  or  brother  or  friend,  he  might  not  sit 
still,  in  reliance  on  the  simple  fact  of  relationship,  but  might  earn 
such  feeling  by  doing  them  positive  good."  3    To  tell  a  young 


>  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  56-59.  »  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  59. 

'  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  55.     Kal  irapeKd2,ei  hrifiskeltr^ai  tov  dig  ^povLfJAiTorov 
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call  the  consent  mid  concurrence  of  Sokrat^  himself.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  case,  in  reference  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  Athenians.  ^ 

We  learn  from  his  own  statement  in  the  "  Platonic  Defence," 
that  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  only  pronounced  by  a  majority  of 
five  or  six,  amidst  a  body  so  numerous  as  an  Athenian  dikastery  ; 
probably  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  total  number,^  if  a  con- 
fused statement  in  Diogenes  Laertius  can  be  trusted.  Now  any 
one  who  reads  that  defence,  and  considers  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  feelings  of  the  dikasts,  will 
see  that  its  tenor  is  such  as  must  have  turned  a  much  greater 
number  of  votes  than  six  against  him.  And  we  are  informed  by 
the  distinct  testimony  of  Xenophon,^  that  Sokrat^s  approached 
his  trial  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  hardly  wished  to  be  acquit- 
ted. He  took  no  thought  whatever  for  the  preparation  of  his 
defence ;  and  when  his  friend  Hermogenes  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  serious  consequences  of  such  aft  omission,  he  replied,  first, 
that  the  just  and  blameless  life,  which  he  was  conscious  of  having 
passed,  was  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  defence ;  next,  that 
having  once  begun  to  meditate  on  what  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  say,  the  divine  sign  had  interposed  to  forbid  him  from  proceed- 
ing. He  went  on  to  say,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  gods 
should  deem  it  better  for  him  to  die  now,  than  to  live  longer. 
He  had  hitherto  lived  in  perfect  satisfaction,  with  a  consciousness 
of  progressive  moral  improvement,  and  with  esteem,  marked  and 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  25,  p.  36,  A;  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  41.  Diogenes  says 
that  he  was  condemned  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  tpTi<poic  TrXetooi  tuv 
uTToXvovauv.  If  he  meant  to  assert  that  the  verdict  was  fonnd  by  a  major^ 
ity  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  above  the  acquitting  votes,  this  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  "  Platonic  Apology,"  which  assures  us  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  majority  was  not  greater  than  five  or  six,  so  that  the  tam- 
ing of  three  votes  would  have  altered  the  verdict.  But  as  the  number  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  seems  precise,  and  is  not  in  itself  untrustworthy, 
some  commentators  construe  it,  though  the  words  as  they  now  stand  are 
perplexing,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  majority.  Since  the  "  Platonic  Apol- 
ogy" proves  that  it  was  a  majority  of  five  or  six,  the  minority  would  conse- 
quently be  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  the  total  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven. 

■  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  8,  4,  seq.  He  learned  the  fact  from  Hermogends,  who 
heard  it  from  SokratSs  himself. 
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unabated,  from  his  friends.  If  his  life  were  prolonged,  old  age 
would  soon  overpower  him ;  he  would  lose  in  part  his  sight,  his 
hearing,  or  his  intelligence;  and  life  with  such  abated  efficacy 
and  dignity  would  be  intolerable  to  him.  Whereas,  if  he  were 
condemned  now,  he  should  be  condemned  unjustly,  which  would 
be  a  great  disgrace  to  his  judges,  but  none  to  him ;  nay,  it  would 
even  procure  for  him  increase  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  and 
a  more  willing  acknowledgment  from  every  one  that  he  had  been 
both  a  just  man  and  an  improving  preceptor.' 

These  words,  spoken  before  his  trial,  intimate  a  state  of  belief 
which  explains  the  tenor  of  the  defence,  and  formed  one  essential 
condition  of  the  final  result.  They  prove  that  Sokrates  not  only 
cared  little  for  being  acquitted,  but  even  thought  that  the  approach- 
ing trial  was  marked  out  by  the  gods  as  the  term  of  his  life,  and 
that  there  were  good  reasons  why  he  should  prefer  such  a  consum- 
mation as  best  for  himself.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should 
entertain  that  opinion,  when  we  recollect  the  entire  ascendency 
within  him  of  strong  internal  conscience  and  intelligent  reflection, 
built  upon  an  originally  fearless  temperament,  and  silencing  what 
Plato*  calls  "  the  child  within  us,  who  trembles  before  death  ;" 
his  great  love  of  colloquial  influence,  and  incapacity  of  living 
without  it ;  his  old  age,  now  seventy  years,  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble that  such  influence  could  much  longer  continue,  and  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  him,  by  now  towering  above  ordinary  men 
under  the  like  circumstances,  to  read  an  impressive  lesson,  as 
well  as  to  leave  behind  him  a  reputation  yet  more  exalted  than 
that  which  he  had  hitherto  acquired.  It  was  in  this  frame  of 
mind  that  Sokrates  came  to  his  trial,  and  undertook  his  unpre- 
meditated defence,  the  substance  of  which  we  now  read  in  the 
«*  Platonic  Apology."  His  calculations,  alik%.  high-minded  and 
well-balanced,  were  completely  realized.  Had  he  been  acquitted 
after  such  a  defence,  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  triumph  over 
his  personal  enemies,  but  would  have  been  a  sanction  on  the  part 
of  the  people  and  the  popular  dikastery  to  his  teaching,  which. 


"  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  8,  9,  10. 

*  Plato,  Phaedon,  c.  60,  p.  77,  E.     uTiV  lauq  hi  rcg  kqI  kv  vfitv  Tratf,  ootlc 
ra  TOiavTa  oo^StlTcu.     Tovrov  oiv  TreipupLe^a  izei^uv  /x^  deduvai  rbv  i^avo- 
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indeed,  had  been  enfcnrced  b j  AnjtnSyi  in  his  accasing  aigamenty 
in  reference  to  aoqnittal  generally,  even  before  he  heard  the 
defence :  whereas  his  ocmdemnation,  and  the  feelings  with  which 
he  met  it^  have  shed  double  and  triple  lustre  over  his  wh(de  life 
and  character. 

Prefaced  by  this  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  Sokrates,  the 
^  Platonic  Defence"  becomes  not  merely  sublime  and  impresdve, 
but  also  the  manifestation  of  a  rational  and  consistent  purpbse. 
It  does,  indeed,  include  a  vindication  of  himself  against  two  out 
of  the  three  counts  of  the  indictment ;  against  the  chai^  of  not 
believing  in  the  recognized  gods  of  Athens,  and  that  of  corrupting 
the  youth ;  respecting  the  second  of  the  three,  whereby  he  was 
chaiged  with  religious  innovation,  he  says  little  or  nothing.  But 
it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  speech  oi  one  standing  on  his  trial, 
with  the  written  indictment  concluding  ^  Penalty,  Death,"  hang- 
ing up  in  open  court  before  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
emphatic  lesson  to  the  hearers,  embodied  in  the  frank  outpouring 
of  a  fearless  and  self-confiding  conscience.  It  is  undertaken, 
from  the  beginning,  because  the  law  commands;  with  a  feint 
wish,  and  even  not  an  unqualified  wish,  but  no  hope,  that  it 
may  succeed.^  Sokratds  first  replies  to  the  standing  antipathies 
against  him  without,  arising  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom 
his  cross-examining  elenchus  had  aroused  against  him,  and  from 
those  false  reports  which  the  Aristophanic  ^Clouds"  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  circulate.  IiT  accounting  for  the  rise  of  these 
antipathies,  he  impresses  upon  the  dikasts  the  divine  mission 
under  which  he  was  acting,  not  without  considerable  doubts 
whether  they  will  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest  ^  and  gives  that 
interesting  exposition  of  his  intellectual  campaign,  against  ^  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  of  which  I  have  already 

»  Plato^  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29,  C. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  2,  p.  19,  A  'Qov7j}ifi7pf  fihv  ovv  uv  tovto  ofrm  yevia^ 
'dai,  eiri  ufiecvov  Kal  ifuv  koI  ifiol,  xal  ir^iov  ti  fie  iroir/tyai  anoXoyovfUvov  • 
olfiai  6e  ahrh  ;j;a^c7rdv  eivai,  Kal  oi)  Travv  fie  Aavi^uvet  olw  kari.  "Ofia^  «5i 
TOVTO  fiev  Iru  5irtj  r^  ^e^  0iAov,  r^  6e  vofi^  ^eurriov  koZ  uiroXoytjTiov, 

^  Flato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5,  p.  20,  D.  Kal  laog  fiev  66^<j  tlolv  iffiuv  irai^eiv 
—  ev  fiivToi  loTE,  naaav  ifiiv  ttjv  uTJi^emv  kpd.  Again,  c.  28^ p.  87,  £. 
'Edv  re  ytLp  Xiyu,  5ti  t^  i&e^  unsv&elv  tovt''  iarl,  koI  dut  tovt*  adwarov 
ifovxtav  uyeLv,  ov  netaecr^e  fioi  ug  elpuvevofiiv^. 
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spoken.  He  thea  goes  into  the  indictment,  qnestioos  Melltas  in 
open  court,  and  dissects  his  answers.  Having  rebutted  the  charge 
of  irreligion,  he  reverts  again  to  the  imperative  mandate  of  the 
gods  under  which  he  is  acting,  <<  to  spend  his  life  in  the  search 
for  wisdom,  and  in  examining  himself  as  well  as  others;"  a 
mandate^  which  if  he  were  to  disobey,  he  would  be  then  justlj 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  irreligion  ;i  and  he  announces  to  the 
diktats  distinctly,  that,  even  if  they  were  now  to  acquit  him,  he 
neither  could  nor  would  relax  in  the  course  which  he  had  been 
pursuing.^  He  considers  that  the  mission  imposed  upon  him  is 
among  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  by  the  gods  upon 
Athens.3  He  deprecates  those  murmurs  of  surprise  or  dis- 
pleasure, which  his  discourse  evidently  called  forth  more  than 
once,^  though  not  so  much  on  lus  own  account  as  on  that  of  the 
dikasts,  who  will  be  benefited  by  hearing  him,  and  who  will 
hurt  themselves  and  their  city  much  more  than  him,  if  they 
should  now  pronounce  condemnation.^  It  was  not  on  his  own 
account  that  he  sought  to  defend  himself,  but  on  account  of  the 
Athenians,  lest  they  by  condemning  him  should  sin  against  the 
gracious  blessing  of  the  god ;  they  would  not  easily  find  such 
another,  if  they  should  put  him  to  death.^  Though  his  mission 
had  spurred  him  on  to  indefatigable  activity  in  individual  collo- 
quy, yet  the  divine  sign  had  always  forbidden  him  from  taking 
active  part  in  public  proceedings ;  on  the  tyo  exceptional  occa- 
sions when  he  had  stood  publicly  forward,  —  once  under  the 
democracy,  once  under  the  oligarchy,  —  he  had  shown  the  same 
resolution  as  at  present;  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  terrors £x>m 
that  course  which  he  believed  to  be  just?    Young  men  were 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29,  A.       *  Plato  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  30,  B. 

•  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  30,  A,  B.  oiofiai  ohdev  vo  ifilv  ful^ov  aya&bv 
yevitr^at  ^  rifv  ifi^  r^  i?e^  iymjpeaiav. 

«  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30,  B. 

•  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30,  B.  Kot  yilp,  6c  iy^  oifuu,  dvtjaeir&e 
^LKovovTec  —  Mv  ifih  airoKTetv^re  toiovtov  6vTa  olov  iyi^  Ae/o,  o^«  ifte  ftei^u 
fiiXoAltere  ^  ifiag  apTovg, 

■  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30,  E.  ttoTJKov  6m  iyii  inhp  i/iavrod  <S;9roAo- 
yeiadai^  cjf  tiq  liv  oIoito,  &XX^  inrip  i>(Mv  /lij  ti  i^afjuipnjTe  nepl  lifv  roO  ^eov 
Soaiv  ifiiv,  kfiov  Korai^'n^uyafievof  k(iv  yd,p  ifie  airoKTeivtfre,  oh  p^it^  6X^aif 
TMowTOv  tOp^aere,  etc. 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  20,  21,  p.  33. 
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delighted  as  well  as  improved  bj  listening  to  his  crosfr-examiiui- 
tions ;  in  proof  of  the  charge  that  he  had  corrupted  them,  no 
evidence  had  been  produced ;  neither  any  of  themselves^  who^ 
having  been  once  young  when  they  enjoyed  his  conversation,  had 
since  grown  elderly ;  nor  any  of  their  relatives ;  while  he  on  his 
part  could  produce  abundant  testimony  to  the  improving  effect  of 
his  society,  from  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  profited  by  it.i 

^  No  man  (says  he)  knows  what  death  is  ;  yet  men  fear  ft  as 
if  they  knew  well  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  which  is 
just  a  case  of  that  worst  of  all  ignorance,  the  conceit  of  knowing 
what  yon  do  not  really  know.  For  my  part,  this  is  the  exact 
point  on  which  I  differ  from  most  other  men,  if  there  be  any  one 
thing  in  which  I  am  wiser  than  they  ;  as  I  know  nothing  about 
Hades,  so  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge ;  but  I  do  know 
well,  that  disobedience  to  a  person  better  than  myself,  either  god 
or  man,  is  both  an  evil  and  a  shame ;  nor  will  I  ever  embrace 
evil  certain,  in  order  to  escape  evil  which  may  for  aught  I  know 
be  a  good.2  Perhaps  you  may  feel  indignant  at  the  resolute 
tone  of  my  defence ;  you  may  have  expected  that  I  should  do  as 
most  others  do  in  less  dangerous  trials  than  mine ;  that  I  should 
weep,  beg  and  entreat  for  my  life,  and  bring  forward  my  childien 
and  relatives  to  do  the  same.  I  have  relatives  like  other  men, 
and  three  children ;  but  not  one  of  them  shall  appear  before  you 
for  any  such  purpose.  Not  from  any  insolent  dispositions  on  my 
part,  nor  any  wish  to  put  a  slight  upon  you,  but  because  I  hold 
such  conduct  to  be  degrading  to  the  reputation  which  I  enjoy ; 
for  P  have  a  reputation  for  superiority  among  you,  deserved  or 
undeserved  as  it  may  be.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Athens,  when  her 
esteemed  men  lower  themselves,  as  they  do  but  too  often,  by 
such  mean  and  cowardly  supplications  ;  and  you  dikasts,  instead 
of  being  prompted  thereby  to  spare  them,  ought  rather  to  con- 
demn them  the  more  for  so  dishonoring  the  city.3     Apart  fix)m 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  22.  ' 

'Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29,  B.     Contrast  this  striking  and  truly 

Sokratic  sentiment  about  the  fear  of  death,  with  the  commonplace  way  in 

which  Sokratcs  is  reprosentccl  as  handling  the  same  subject  in  Xenoph. 

Memor.  i,  4,  7. 
'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  23,  pp.  34,  35.    I  translate  the  sabstance  and  not 

the  word^. 
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any  repatatioa  of  mine,  too,  I  should  be  a  gailtj  man,  if  I  sought 
to  bias  you  by  supplications.  My  duty  is  to  instruct  and  persuade 
you,  if  I  can  ;  bjat  you  have  sworn  to  follow  your  convictions  in 
judging  according  to  the  laws,  not  to  make  the  laws  bend  to 
your  partiality ;  and  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  habituate  you  to  perjury ;  far  be  it  from  you  to  contract  any 
such  habit  Do  not,  therefore,  require  of  me  proceedings  dis- 
ho]ft>rable  in  reference  to  myself,  as  well  as  criminal  and  Impious 
in  regard  to  you,  especially  at  a  moment  when  I  am  myself 
rebutting  -an  accusation  of  impiety  advanced  by  Meletus.  I 
leave  to  you  and  to  the  god,  to  decide  as  may  turn  out  best  both 
^r  me  and  fmr  you."  ^ 

No  one  who  reads  the  <*  Platonic  Apology"  of  Sokrat^s  will 
ever  wish  that  he  had  made  any  other  defence.  But  it  is  the 
speech  of  one  who  deliberately  fcMregoes  the  immediate  purpose 
of  a  defence,  persuasion  of  his  judges ;  who  speaks  for  posterity, 
without  regard  to  his  own  life :  "  soli  posteritatis  cur&,  et  abruptis 
vit»  blandimentis."  ^  The  effect  produced  upon  the  dikasts  was 
such  as  Sokrat^  anticipated  beforehand,  and  heard  afterwards 
without  surprise  as  without  discomposure,  in  the  verdict  of  guilty. 
His  only  surprise  was,  at  the  extreme  smaUness  of  the  majority 
whereby  that  verdict  was  passed.^  And  this  is  the  true  matter 
for  astonishment.  Never  before  had  the  Athenian  dikasts  heard 
such  a  speech  addressed  to  them.  While  all  of  them,  doubtless, 
knew  Sokrat§s  as  a  very  able  and  very  eccentric  man,  respecting 
bis  purposes  and  character  they  would  differ ;  some  regarding 
him  with  unqualified  hostility,  a  few  others  with  respectful  admi- 
ration, and  a  still  larger  number  with  simple  admiration  for  ability, 
without  any  decisive  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  esteem. 


»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  24,  p.  35. 

•  These  are  the  striking  words  of  Tacitus  (Hist,  ii,  54)  respecting  the 
last  hours  of  the  emperor  Otho,  after  his  suicide  had  been  fully  resolved 
upon,  but  before  it  had  been  consummated :  an  interval  spent  in  the  most 
careful  and  provident  arrangements  for  the  security  and  welfore  of  those 
around  him :  "  ipsum  viventem  quidem  relictum,  sed  sol&  posteritatis  cnrft, 
et  abruptis  vita  blandimentis." 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  26,  p.  36,  A.  OiK  aviXmar^v  fwi  yeywe  rd  ytyovbg 
TovTo^  aXXd,  TToXi)  fuiXXov  ^avfia^u  iKarepav  tCw  V'^^wv  fdv  yeyovora  &pi^/i6v, 
Oi  yap  (ffij^v  iycjye  o{jt(j  Trap*  bXiyov  iaetr^cUf  &XX^  Tropd  TToAt),  etc. 

TOL.  yni.  21  dloc. 
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But  by  an  these  three  oategoiies^  har^7  ezeeptiiig  eTen  his 
admirers,  the  speech  would  be  felt  to  earryoae  stmg  which  never 
misses  its  way  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  judicial  bosom,  whether 
the  judges  in  session  be  one  or  a  few  or  many,  the  sting  of  ^affi:tMit 
to  the  court."  The  Athenian  dikasts  were  always  accustomed  to 
be  addressed  with  deference,  often  with  subservience :  they  now 
heard  themselves  lectured  by  a  philosopher  who  stood  before  them 
like  a  fearless  and  invulnerable  soperior,  beyond  their  power, 
though  awaiting  their  verdict ;  one  who  laid  daim  to  a  divine 
mission,  which  probably  many  of  them  believed  to  be  an  impos* 
tore,  and  who  declared  himself  the  inspired  uprooter  c^  ^  C(»icmt 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  which  purpose  many  would  not 
understand,  and  some  would  not  like.  To  many,  his  demeanor 
would  appear  to  betray  an  ins<dence  not  without  analogy  to  Aiid* 
biad^  or  Eritias,  with  whom  his  accuser  had  compared  him.  I 
have  already  remarked,  in  reference  to  has  trial,  ttaJt,  considering 
the  number  of  personal  enemies  whom  he  made,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  he  was  tried  at  aU,  but  that  he  was  not  tried  until  so  late 
in  his  life :  I  now  remark  in  reference  to  the  verdict,  that,  cob*' 
sidering  his  speech  before  itke  dikastery,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
ihat  he  was  found  guilty,  but  only  that  sudi  verdict  passed  by  10 
«mall  a  mc^ority  as  five  or  six. 

That  the  condemnation  of  Sokrat§s  was  brought  on  disdncdy 
by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  defence,  is  the  express  testimony  of 
Xenophon.  <<  Other  persons  on  trial  (he  says)  defended  thett* 
«elves  in  such  manner  as  to  ocmciliate  the  &vor  c^  the  dikasts,  or 
&tter,  or  entreat  them,  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  thus  obtained 
acquittal.  But  Sokrates  would  resort  to  nothing  of  this  customary 
practice  of  the  dikastery  ooatrary  to  the  laws.  Though  he  wiffM 
easily/  have  been  let  off^  by  the  dikcuts,  if  he  would  have  done  csny- 
thing  of  the  kind  even  moderateh/,  he  preferred  rather  to  adhere  to 
the  laws  and  die,  than  to  save  his  life  by  vidbting  them."  ^  Now 
no  one  in  Athens  except  Sokrates,  probably,  would  have  construed 
the  laws  as  requiring  the  tone  of  oration  which  he  adopted ;  nor 
would  he  himself  have  so  construed  them,  if  he  had  been  twenty 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  4,  4.  'E/cetvof  oidhf  If^i2,rfffe  rOv  elu^orov  hv  t^ 
MMUTvipUfi  -rrapci  rot)f  voftovg  iroi^ffoi'  &XXd,  ft^iac  &v  &^t^elc  ^d  tuv 
4meKrP&v,  tt  koI  fierpia^  ri  rovntv  iiroifjatf  itpoeiXero  fidXXop  rots  v6/mic 
k/ifUvov  «fKn^irctv,  ^  irapavofuJv  (^. 
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years  younger^  witli  lees  of  acquired  dignity,  and  more  years  of 
possible  usefulness  open  before  bim.  Without  debasing  himself 
by  unbecoming  f  attery  or  supplication,  he  would  have  avoided 
lecturing  them  as  a  master  and  superior,^  or  ostentatiously  assert- 
ing a  divine  mission  for  purposes  which  they  would  hardly  undep- 
stand,  or  an  independence  of  their  verdict  which  they  might  con- 
strue as  defiance.  The  rhetor  Lysias  is  said  to  have  sent  to  him 
a  composed  speech  for  his  defence,  which  he  declined  to  use,  not 
thinking  it  suitable  to  his  dignity.  But  such  a  man  as  Lysiaa 
would  hardly  compose  what  would  lower  the  dignity  even  of  th^ 
loftiest  client,  though  he  would  look  to  the  result  also ;  nor  \» 
there  any  doubt  that  if  Sokrat^  had  pronounced  it,  -^  or  even  a 
much  less  able  speech,  if  inoffensive, — he  would  have  been 
acquitted.  Quintilian,^  indeed,  expresses  his  satisfaction  thai 
Sokrates  maintained  that  towering  dignity  which  brought  out  the 
rarest  and  most  exalted  of  his  attributes,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  renounced  all  chance  of  acquittal.  Few  persons  will  dissent 
from  this  criticism :  but  when  we  look  at  the  sentence,  as  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  do,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dikasts, 
justice  will  compel  us  to  admit  that  Sokrates  deliberately  brought 
it  upon  himself. 

If  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  thus  brought  upon  Sokrates  by  his 
own  consent  and  cooperation,  mudi  more  may  the  same  remark 
be  made  respecting  the  capital  sentence  which  followed  it  In 
Athenian  procedure,  the  penalty  inflicted  was  determined  by  a 
separate  vote  of  the  dikasts,  taken  after  the  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  accuser  having  named  the  penalty  which  he  thought  suitable, 
the  accused  party  on  his  side  named  some  lighter  penalty  upon 
himself;  and  between  these  two  the  dikasts  were  called  on  to 
make  their  option,  no  third  proposition  being  admissible.  The 
prudence  of  an  accused  party  always  induced  him  to  propose,  even 
against  himself,  some  measure  of  punishment  which  the  dikasts 

'  Cicero  (de  Orat  i,  54,  231) :  "  Socrates  ita  in  judioio  capitis  pro  se  ipse 
dixit,  ut  non  supplex  aat  reas,  sed  magister  aut  dominus  videreturessejudicum" 
So  EpiktStttS  also  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  defence  of  Sokratds :  ^By 
all  means,  abstain  from  supplication  for  mercy ;  but  do  not  put  it  specifdly 
forward,  that  you  tciU  abstain,  unless  yoa  intend,  like  SokratSs,  purposely 
to  provoke  the  judges.''    (Arrian,  Epiktdt.  Diss,  ii,  2, 18.) 

«  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  ii,  15,  30  j  xi,  1, 10  j  Diog.  IdMVt,  ii,  40. 
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might  be  satisfied  to  accept,  in  preference  to  the  heavier  sentence 
invoked  hj  his  antagonist. 

Now  Mel^tus,  in  his  indictment  and  speech  against  SokratSs, 
had  called  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  It  was  for 
Sokrates  to  make  his  own  counter-proposition,  and  the  very  small 
majority,  by  which  the  .verdict  had  been  pronounced,  afforded 
sufficient  proof  that  the  dikasts  were  no  way  inclined  to  sanction 
the  extreme  penalty  against  him.  They  doubtless  anticipated, 
according  to  the  uniform  practice  before  the  Athenian  courts  of 
justice,  that  he  would  suggest  some  lesser  penalty ;  fine,  impris- 
onment, exile,  disfranchisement,  etc  And  had  he  done  this  purely 
and  simply,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proposition  would 
have  passed.  But  the  language  of  Sokrates,  after  the  verdict,  was 
in  a  strain  yet  higher  than  before  it ;  and  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  his  own  point  of  view,  disdaining  the  smallest  abatement  or 
concession,  only  the  more  emphatically  pronounced.  ''What 
counter  proposition  shaU  I  make  to  you  (he  said)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  penalty  of  Mel^tus  ?  Shall  I  name  to  you  the  treatment 
which  I  think  I  deserve  at  your  hands  ?  In  that  case,  my  prop- 
osition would  be  that  I  should  be  rewarded  with  a  subsistence  at 
the  public  expense  in  the  prytaneum  ;  for  that  is  what  I  really 
deserve  as  a  public  benefactor ;  one  who  has  neglected  all  thought 
pf  his  own  afiairs,  and  embraced  voluntary  poverty,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  your  best  interests,  and  to  admonish  you  indi- 
vidually on  the  serious  necessity  of  mental  and  moitd  improve- 
ment. Assuredly,  I  cannot  admit  that  I  have  deserved  from  yon 
any  evil  whatever ;  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  in  me  to  propose 
exile  or  imprisonment,  which  I  know  to  be  certain  and  consider- 
able evils,  in  place  of  death,  which  may  perhaps  be  not  an  evil, 
but  a  good.  I  might,  indeed,  propose  to  you  a  pecuniary  fine  ; 
for  the  payment  of  that  would  be  no  evil.  But  I  am  poor,  and 
have  no  money :  all  that  I  could  muster  might  perhaps  amount 
to  a  mina :  and  I  therefore  propose  to  you  a  fine  of  one  mina,  as 
punishment  on  myself.  Plato,  and  my  other  friends  near  me, 
desire  me  to  increase  this  sum  to  thirty  minae,  and  they  engage 
to  pay  it  for  me.  A  fine  of  thirty  mince,  therefore,  is  the  counter- 
penalty  which  I  submit  for  your  judgment." ' 

*  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  26,  27,  28,  pp.  37.  38.    I  give,  as  well  as  I  can,  the 
Bubstantiye  propositions,  apart  from  the  emphatic  language  of  the  orip:inal. 
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Sttbdstence  in  the  prTtaneam  at  the  public  expense,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  honorary  distinctions  wltich  the  citizens  of  Athene 
ev^  conferred ;  an  emphatic  token  of  public  gratitude.  That 
Sokrat^s,  therefore,  should  proclaim  himself  worthy  of  such  an 
honor,  and  talk  of  assessing  it  upon  himself  in  lieu  of  a  pun- 
ishment, before  the  very  dikasts  who  had  just  passed  against 
him  a  verdict  of  guilty,  would  be  received  by  them  as  nothing 
less  than  a  deliberate  insult;  a  defiance  of  judicial  authority, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  prove,  to  an  opinionated  and  haughty 
citizen,  that  he  could  not  commit  with  impunity.  The  persiHis 
who  heard  his  language  with  the  greatest  Stress,  were  doubtless 
Plato,  Krito,  and  his  other  friends  around  him ;  who,  though 
sympathizing  with  him  fully,  knew  well  that  he  was  assuring  the 
success  oi  the  proposition  of  MelStus,^  and  would  regret  that  he 
should  thus  throw  away  his  life  by  what  they  would  think  an  iU- 
placed  and  unnecessary  self-exaltation.  Had  he  proposed,  with 
little  or  no  preface,  the  substitute-fine  of  thirty  minss  with  which 
this  part  of  his  speech  concluded,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  majority  of  dikasts  would  have  voted  for  it. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  against  him,  by  what  majority 
we  do  not  know.  But  Sokrat^  neither  altered  his  tcme,  nor 
manifested  any  regret  for  the  language  by  which  he  had  himself 
seconded  the  purpose  of  his  accusers.  On  the  contrary,  he  UM 
the  dikasts,  in  a  short  address  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
prison,  that  he  was  satisfied  both  with  his  own  conduct  and  with 
the  result.  The  divine  sign,  he  said,  which  was  wont  to  restrain 
him,  oilen  on  very  small  occasions,  both  in  deeds  and  in  words, 
had  never  manifested  itself  once  to  him  throughout  the  wh<de 
day,  neither  when  he  came  thither  at  first,  nor  at  any  one  pcHni 
throughout  his  whole  discourse.  The  tacit  acquiescence  of  this 
infallible  monitor  satisfied  him  not  only  that  he  had  spoken 
rightly,  but  that  the  sentence  passed  was  in  reality  no  evil  to 
him ;  that  to  die  now  was  the  best  thing  which  could  befall  him.^ 
Either  death  was  tantamount  to  a  sound,  perpetual,  and  dreanir 
less  sleep,  which  in  his  judgment  would  be  no  loss,  but  rather 
a  gain,  compared  with  the  present  life ;  or  else,  if  the  common 

>  See  PUto,  Kxito,  c.  5,  p.  46,  B. 

*  Plato,  Apol  Sok.  c.ai,  p.  40,  B ;  e.  a3,  p.  41,  D. 
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mytbes  were  true,  death  would  transfer  him  to  a  second  lifb  i& 
Hades,  where  he  would  find  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  | 
and  of  the  past  generally,  so  as  to  pursue  in  conjunction  with  ] 
them  the  business  of  mutual  cross-examination,  and  debate  on  j 
ethical  progress  and  perfection.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  really  appeared  to 
Sokrates  in  this  point  of  view,  and  to  his  friends  also,  after  the 
event  had  happened,  though  doubtless  not  at  the  time  when  they 
were  about  to  lose  him.  He  took  his  line  of  defence  advisedly, 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  result.  It  supplied  him  with  the 
fittest  of  all  oppoitunities  for  manifesting,  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner, both  his  personal  ascendency  over  human  fears  and  weak- 
ness, and  the  dignity  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  divine  missicMi. 
It  took  him  away  in  his  full  grandeur  and  glory,  like  the  setting 
of  the  tropical  sun,  at  a  moment  when  senile  decay  might  be 
looked  upon  as  close  at  hand.  He  calculated  that  his  defence 
and  bearing  on  the  trial  would  be  the  most  emphatic  lesson 
which  he  could  possibly  read  to  the  youth  of  Athens ;  more 
emphatic,  probably,  than  the  sum  total  of  those  lessons  which 
his  remaining  life  might  suffice  to  give,  if  he  shaped  his  defence 
otherwise.  This  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  the  concluding 
scene  of  his  life,  setting  the  seal  on  all  his  prior  discourses, 
manifests  itself  in  portions  of  his  concluding  words  to  the  dikastg, 
wherein  he  tells  them  that  they  will  not,  by  putting  him  to  death, 
rid  themselves  of  the  importunity  of  the  cross-examining  elen- 
chus ;  that  numbers  of  young  men,  more  restless  and  obtrusive 
than  he,  already  carried  within  them  that  impulse,  which  they 
would  now  proceed  to  apply;  his  superiority  having  hitherto 
kept  them  back.*^  It  was  thus  the  persuasion  of  Sokrates,  that 
his  removal  would  be  the  signal  for  numerous  apostles,  putting 
forth  with  increased  energy  that  process  of  interrogatory  test 
and  spur  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  which  doubtless 
was  to  him  far  dearer  and  more  sacred  than  his  life.  Nothing 
could  be  more  effective  than  his  lofty  bearing  on  his  trial,  for 
inflaming  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  thus  predisposed ;  and 


>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  32,  p.  40,  C ;  p.  41,  B. 
'  Plato,  Apol  Sok.  c.  80,  p.  89,  C 
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tbe   loss  of  life  was    to  him  compensated   by  the  missionary 
successors  whom  he  calculated  on  leaying  behind. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Sokrates  would  have  drunk 
the  cup  of  hemlock  in  the  prison,  on  the  day  after  his  trial.  But 
it  so  happened  that  the  day  of  his  sentence  was  immediately 
after  that  on  which  the  sacred  ship  started  on  its  yearly  ceremo- 
nial pilgrimage  from  Athens  to  Delos,  for  the  festival  of  Apollo. 
Until  the  return  of  this  vessel  to  Athens,  it  was  accounted 
iHiholy  to  put  any  person  to  death  by  public  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, Sokrates  remained  in  prison,  —  and  we  are  pained  to  read, 
actually  with  chains  on  his  legs,  —  during  the  interval  that  this 
ship  was  absent,  thirty  days  altogether.  His  friends  and  com- 
panions had  free  access  to  him,  passing  nearly  all  their  time  with 
him  in  the  prison ;  and  Krito  had  even  arranged  a  scheme  for 
procuring  his  escape,  by  a  bribe  to  the  jailer.  This  scheme  was 
only  prevented  from  taking  effect  hj  the  decided  refusal  of 
Sokrates  to  become  a  party  in  any  breach  of  the  law ;  ^  a  reso- 
lution, which  we  should  expect  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  the 
line  which  he  had  taken  in  his  defence.  His  days  were  spent  in 
the  prison,  in  discourse  respecting  ethical  and  human  subjects, 
which  had  formed  the  charm  and  occupation  of  his  previous  life : 
it  is  to  the  last  of  these  days  that  his  conversation  with  Simmias, 
Kebes,  and  Phsedon,  on  the.immortality  of  the  soul  is  referred, 
in  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  "  Phaedon."  Of  that  conversa- 
tion the  main  topics  and  doctrines  are  Platonic  rather  than 
Sokratic.  But  the  picture  which  the  dialogue  presents  of  the 
temper  and  state  of  mind  of  Sokrates,  during  the  last  hours  of 
his  life,  is  one  of  immortal  beauty  and  interest,  exhibiting  his 
serene  and  even  plajrful  equanimity,  amidst  the  uncontrollable 
emotions  of  his  surrounding  friends,  —  the  genuine,  unforced 
persuasion,  governing  both  his  words  and  his  acts,  of  what  he 
had  pronounced  before  the  dikasts,  that  the  sentence  of  death 
was  no  calamity  to  him,^  —  and  the  unabated  maintenance  of 
that  earnest  interest  in  the  improvement  of  man  and  society, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  formed  both  his  paramount  motive 
and  his  active  occupation.  The  details  of  the  last  scene  are 
given  with  minute  fidelity,  even  down  to  the  moment  of  his  dis- 

»  Plato,  Krito,  c.  2,  3,  «egr.  •  Plato,  Phadon,  c.  77,  p.  84,  E. 
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iolntiim  s  and  it  is  consoling  to  remark  that  the  cup  of  bemlock 
—  the  means  employed  for  executions  hj  public  order  at 
Athens  —  produced  its  effect  by  steps  £ax  more  exem^  from 
suffering  than  any  natural  death  which  was  likely  to  befall  him. 
Those  who  have  read  what  has  been  observed  above  respecting 
the  strong  religious  persuasions  of  SokratSs,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  his  last  words,  addressed  to  Erito  immedi* 
ately  before  he  passed  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  were :  ^  Krito, 
we  owe  a  cock  to  ^sculapius :  discharge  the  debt,  and  by  no 
means  omit  it."  ^ 

Thus  perished  the  ^parens  plulosophiflB,"  the  first  of  ethical 
philosophers ;  a  man  who  opened  to  science  both  new  matter^ 
alike  copious  and  valuable ;  and  a  new  method,  memorable  not 
less  for  its  originality  and  efficacy,  than  for  the  profound  philo- 
sophical basis  on  which  it  rests.  Though  Greece  produced 
great  poets,  oraUmi,  speculative  philosophers,  historians,  etc.,  yi^ 
other  countries  having  the  benefit  of  Grecian  literature  to  b^in 
with,  have  nearly  equalled  her  in  all  these  lines,  and  surpassed 
her  in  some.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  parallel  to  Sok* 
rat^,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Grecian  world?  The  cross-examin- 
ing elenchus,  which  he  not  only  first  struck  out,  but  wielded 
with  such  matchless  effect  and  to  such  noble  purposes,  has  been 
mute  ever  since  his  last  conversation  in  the  prison;  for  even 
his  great  successor  Plato  was  a  writer  and  lecturer,  not  a  collo- 
quial dialectician.  No  man  ha«  ever  been  found  strong  enoo^  | 
to  bend  his  bow ;  much  less,  sure  enough  to  use  it  as  he  did.  : 
His  life  remains  as  the  only«  evidence,  but  a  very  satisfactory 
evidence,  how  much  can  be  done  by  this  sort  of  intelligent  inter- 
rogation; how  powerful  is  the  interest  which  it  can  be  made 
to  inspire ;  how  energetic  the  stimulus  which  it  can  apply  in 
awakening  dormant  reason  and  generating  new  mental  power. 

It  has  been  often  customary  to  exhibit  Sokrat^  as  a  moral 
preacher,  in  which  character  probably  he  has  acquired  to  himself 
the  general  reverence  attached  to  his  name.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
true  attribute,  but  not  the  characteristie  or  salient  attribute,  nor 
that  by  which  he  permanently  worked  on  mankind*  On  the 
other  hand,  Arkesilaus,  and  the  New  Academy,^  a  eentnry  and 

*  Plato,  Phffidon,  c  155,  p.  118,  A. 

'  Cicero,  Acadexn.  Post,  i,  12, 44.    **  Cnm  Zenone  Arcesilas  sibi  omne 
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more  afterwards,  thought  that  they  were  following  the  example 
of  Sokrat^  —  and  Cicero  seems  to  have  thought  so  too  —  when 
thej  reasoned  against  everything ;  and  when  they  laid  it  down 
as  a  system,  that,  against  every  affirmative  position,  an  equal 
force  of  negative  argument  might  be  brought  up  as  counterpoise. 
Now  this  view  of  Sokrat§s  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  merely  partial, 
but  incorrect  He  entertained  no  such  systematic  distrust  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  attain  certainty.  He  laid  down  a  clear, 
though  erroneous  line  of  distinction  between  the  knowable  and 
the  unknowable.  About  physics,  he  was  more  than  a  « skeptic ; 
he  thought  that  man  could  know  nothing ;  the  gods  did  not 
intend  that  man  should  acquire  any  such  information,  and  there- 
fore managed  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  beyond  his  ken,  for 
all  except  the  simplest  phenomena  of  daily  wants ;  moreover,  not 

■  ; **^ — 

certamen  institiiit,  non  pertinacid  aut  stadio  vincendi  (at  mihi  qnidem 
videtor),  sed  earam  remm  obscuritate,  qa»  ad  confessionem  ignorationis 
addoxcrant  Socratem,  et  jam  ante  Socratem,  Democritum,  Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem,  omnes  pene  veteres  j  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil 

gciri,  posse,  dixerunt Itaque  Arcesilas  negabat,  esse  qoidqnam,  quod 

sciri  posset,  ne  illud  quidem  ipsum,  quod  Socrates  sibi  reliquisset:  sic 
omnia  latere  in  oceulto."  Compare  Academ.  Prior,  ii,  23,  74:  de  Nat. 
Deor.  i,  5, 11. 

In  another  passage  (Academ.  Post,  i,  4,  17)  Cicero  speaks  (or  rather 
introduces  Varro  as  speaking)  rather  confusedly.  He  talks  of  "illam 
Socraticam  dubitationem  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  nnlld  affirmatione  adhibitd, 
consuetudinem  disserendi ;"  but  a  few  lines  before,  he  had  said  what  implies 
that  men  might,  in  the  opinion  of  SokratSs,  come  to  learn  and  know  what 
belonged  to  human  conduct  and  human  duties. 

Again  (in  Tusc.  Disp.  i,  4,  8),  he  admits  that  SokratSs  had  a  positive 
ulterior  purpose  in  his  negative  questioning:  "vetus  et  Socratica  ratio 
contra  alterius  opinionem  disserendi :  nam  ita  facillime,  quid  veri  similli- 
mum  esset,  inveniri  posse  Socrates  arbitrabatur." 

Tennemann  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  ii,  5,  vol.  ii,  pp.  169-175)  seeks  to  make 
out  considerable  analogy  between  SokratSs  and  Pyrrho.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  analogy  only  goes  thus  far,  that  both  agreed  in  repudiating  all 
speculations  not  ethical  (see  the  verses  of  Timon  upon  Pyrrho,  Diog.  Laert. 
ix,  65).  But  in  regard  to  ethics,  the  two  differed  materially.  SokratSs 
maintained  that  ethics  were  matter  of  science,  and  the  proper  subject  of 
study.  Pyrrho,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  thought  that  speculation 
was  just  as  useless,  and  science  just  as  unattainable,  upon  ethics  as  upon 
physics ;  that  nothing  was  to  be  attended  to  except  feelings,  and  nothing 
cultivated  except  good  dispositions. 

21* 
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obSj  man  oonld  not  acquire  such  information,  bat  ought  not  to 
labor  after  it.  Bat  respecting  the  topics  which  concern  man  and 
society,  the  views  of  Sokrates  were  completely  the  rererse. 
This  was  the  field  which  the  gods  had  expressly  assigned,  not 
merely  to  human  practice,  but  to  human  study  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  a  field,  wherein,  with  that  view,  they  managed  phe- 
nomena on  principles  of  constant  and  observable  sequence,  so 
that  every  man  who  took  the  requisite  pains  might  know  them. 
Nay,  Sokrates  went  a  step  further ;  and  this  forward  step  is  the 
fundamental  conviction  upon  which  all  his  missionary  impulse 
hinges.  He  thought  that  every  man  not  only  might  know  these 
things  but  ought  to  know  them ;  that  he  could  not  possibly  ad 
well,  unless  he  did  know  them ;  and  that  it  was  his  imperioas 
doty  to  learn  them  as  he  would  leam  a  profession ;  otherwise,  he 
was  nothing  better  than  a  slave,  unfit  to  be  trusted  as  a  free  and 
aoooantable  being.  Sokrat^  felt  persuaded  that  no  man  could 
behave  as  a  just,  temperate,  courageous,  pious,  patriotic  agent, 
unless  he  taught  himself  to  know  correctly  what  justice,  temper- 
ance, courage,  piety,  and  patriotism,  etc.,  really  were.  He  waa 
possessed  with  the  truly  Baconian  idea,  that  the  power  of  steady 
^  moral  action  depended  upon,  and  was  limited  by,  the  rational 
'  comprehension  of  moral  ends  and  means.  But  wheii  he  looked 
at  the  minds  around  him,  he  perceived  that  few  or  none  either 
had  any  such  comprehension,  or  had  ever  studied  to  acquire  it ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  every  man  felt  persuaded  that  he  did 
possess  it,  and  acted  confidently  upon  such  persuasion.  Here, 
then,  Sokrates  found  that  the  first  outwork  for  him  to  surmount, 
was,  that  universal  "  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,** 
against  which  he  declares  such  emphatic  war ;  and  against  which, 
abo,  though  under  another  form  of  words  and  in  reference  to 
other  subjects.  Bacon  declares  war  not  less  emphatically,  two 
thousand  years  afterwards :  "  Opinio  copiae  inter  causas  inopiae 
est"  Sokrates  found  that  those  notions  respecting  human  and 
social  affairs,  on  which  each  man  relied  and  acted,  were  nothing 
but  spontaneous  products  of  the  ^'  intellectus  sibi  permissus,''  of 
the  intellect  left  to  itself  either  without  any  guidance,  or  with 
only  the  blind  guidance  of  sympathies,  antipathies,  authority,  or 
silent  assimilation.  They  were  products  got  together,  to  use 
Bacon's  language,  ^<  from  much  faith  and  much  chance,  and  from 
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die  piimitiTe  saggosdons  of  boyhood,"  not  merely  wilhoat  oare 
or  Btody,  but  without  even  oonsdousiiess  of  the  prooeesi  and 
without  any  subsequent  revision*  Upon  this  basis  the  sophists^ 
(HT  professed  teachers  for  active  life,  sought  to  erect  a  superstrao* 
ture  of  virtue  and  ability;  but  to  Sokrates,  such  an  attempt 
appeared  hopeless  and  contradictory —  not  less  impracticable  than 
Bacon  in  his  time  pronounced  it  to  be,  to  carry  up  the  tree  of 
fidence  into  majesty  and  fruit-bearing,  without  first  clearing  away 
those  fundamental  vices  which  lay  unmolested  and  in  poisonous 
influence  round  its  root.  Sokratds  went  to  work  in  the  Baccmiaa 
manner  and  spirit ;  bringing  his  cross-examining  process  to  beac^ 
as  the  first  condition  to  all  furtlier  improvement,  upon  these  rude, 
self-begotten,  incoherent  generalizations,  which  passed  in  men's 
minds  £&r  c(Hnpetent  and  directing  knowledge  But  he,  not  less  I 
tlum  Bacon,  performs  this  analysis,  not  with  a  view  to  finality  ia 
the  n^ative,  but  as  the  first  stage  towards  an  ulterior  profit  j  j 
as  the  preliminary  purification,  indispensaUe  to  future  positive 
result  In  the  physical  scit^otces,  to  which  Bacon's  attention  was 
dhiefly  turned,  no  such  result  could  be  obtained  without  improved 
expmmental  research,  bringing  to  light  facts  new  and  yet 
U22known;  but  on  those  topics  which  SokratSs  discussed,  the 
elementary  data  of  the  inquiry  were  all  within  the  hearer^A 
experience,  requiring  only  to  be  pressed  upon  his  notice,  affirm- 
ativ^y  as  well  as  negatively,  together  with  the  apprcq^riate 
ethical  and  political  end  ;  in  such  manner  as  to  stimulate  within 
him  the  rational  effort  requisite  for  combining  them  anew  upon 
consistent  principles. 

I^  then,  the  philosophers  of  the  New  Academy  considered 
Sokrat^  either  as  a  skeptic,  or  as  a  partisan  of  systematic  nega- 
tion, they  misinterpreted  his  character,  and  mistook  the  first 
stage  of  his  process  —  that  which  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Herschel 
call  the  purification  of  the  intellect  —  for  the  ultimate  goaL  Xtie 
elenchus,  as  SokratSs  used  it,  was  animated  by  the  truest  spirit 
of  positive  science,  and  formed  an  indispensable  precursor  to  its 
attainment.^ 

There  are  two  points,  and  two  points  only,  in  topics  concerning 
naan  and  society,  with  regard  to  which  Sokrat^s  is  a  akeptac ;  or 

*  PlEto,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  7,  p.  22,  A.  del  6^  ijuv  r^v  kfu^  irXavifv  imdelicUj 
uairep  rtvof  irorovc  irovovvTog,  etc 
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rather,  wbidi  he  denies ;  and  on  the  negation  of  whidi,  his  whole 
method  and  purpose  turn.  He  denies,  first,  that  men  can  know 
that  on  which  thej  have  bestowed  no  conscious  effort,  no  delib- 
erate pains,  no  systematic  studj,  in  learning.  He  denies,  next, 
that  men  can  practise  what  thej  do  not  know ;  ^  that  thej  can  be 
jnst,  or  temperate,  or  virtuous  generally,  without  knowing  what 
justice,  or  temperance,  or  virtue  is.  To  imprint  upon  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  his  own  negative  conviction,  on  these  two  points 
is,  indeed,  hb  first  object,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  his  multi- 
form dialectical  manoeuvring.  But  though  negative  in  his  means, 
Sokrat^  is  strictly  positive  in  his  ends;  his  attack  is  undertaken 
only  with  distinct  view  to  a  positive  result ;  in  order  to  shame 
them  out  of  the  illusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  spur  them  on  and 
arm  them  fbr  the  acquisition  of  real,  assured,  comprehensive, 
self-explanatory  knowledge,  as  the  condition  and  guarantee  of 
virtuous  practice.  Sokrat^s  was,  indeed,  the  reverse  of  a  skeptic ; 
no  man  ever  looked  upon  life  with  a  more  positive  and  practical 
eye ;  no  man  ever  pursued  his  mark  with  a  clearer  perception  ^ 
o£  the  road  which  he  was  travelling ;  no  man  ever  combined,  in 
like  manner,  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary,^  with  the 
acuteness,  the  originality,  the  inventive  resource,  and  the  gener- 
alizing comprehension,  of  a  philosopher. 

His  method  yet  survives,  as  far  as  such  method  can  survive, 
in  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  is  a  process  of  eternal 
value  and  of  universal  application.  That  purification  of  the 
intellect,  which  Bacon  signalized  as  indispensable  for  rational  or 
scientific  progress,  the  Sokratic  elenchus  affords  the  only  known 
instrument  for  at  least  partially  accomplishing.  However  little 
that  instrument  may  have  been  applied  since  the  death  of  its 

*  So  Demokritus,  Fragm.  ed.  Mallach,  p.  185,  Fr.  131.  ovre  rexvij*  o^e 
CQ^iriy  l<l>CKTbv,  fjv  fiif  fuv&'Q  rtf , . , . . .  x 

'  Aristotle  (Problem,  c.  30,  p.  953,  Bek.)  nambers  both  Sokrat^  and 
Plato  (compare  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  2)  among  those  to  whom  he  ascribea 
^vaiv  fieXayxoTiLKTTVf  the  black  bile  and  ecstatic  temperament  I  do  not 
know  how  to  reconcile  this  with  a  passage  in  his  Bhetoric  (ii,  17),  in  which 
he  ranks  Sokratds  among  the  sedate  persons  (ardaifiov).  The  first  of  the 
two  assertions  seems  countenanced  by  the  anecdotes  respecting  Sokratte 
(in  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  175,  B;  p.  220,  C),  that  he  stood  in  the  same 
posture,  quite  unmoved,  even  for  several  hours  continuously,  absorbed  in 
meditation  upon  some  idea  which  had  seized  his  mind. 
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linventGr,  the  necessitj  and  use  of  it  neither  have  disappeared,  nor 
I  erer  can  disappear.    There  are  few  men  whose  minds  are  not 
[more  or  less  in  that  state  of  sham  knowledge  against  which  Sok- 
*rat^  made  war:  there  is  no  man  whose  notions  have  not  been 
first  got  together  by  spontaneous,  unexamined,  unconscious,  un- 
certified association,  resting  upon  forgotten  particulars,  blending 
together  disparates  or  inconsistencies,  and  leaving  in  his  mind 
old  and  familiar  phrases,  and  oracular  propositions,  of  which  he 
has  never  rendered  to  himself  account :  there  is  no  man,  who,  if 
he  be  destined  for  vigorous  and  profitable  scientific  efibrt,  has  not 
found  it  a  necessary  branch  of  self-education,  to  break  up,  disen- 
tangle,  analyze,  and    reconstruct,  these  ancient  mental  com- 
,  pounds ;  and  who  has  not  been  driven  to  do  it  by  his  own  lame 
I  and  solitary  efibrts,  since  the  giant  of  the  colloquial  elenchus  no 
I  longer  stands  in  the  market-place  to  lend  him  help  and  stimulus. 
To  hear  of  any  man,i  especially  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  being 
condemned  to  death  on  such  accusations  as  that  of  heresy  and 
alleged  corruption  of  youth,  inspires  at  the  present  day  a  senti- 
ment of  indignant  reprobation,   the  force  of  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  enfeeble.    The  fact  stands  eternally  recorded  as  one 
among  the  thousand  misdeeds  of  intolerance,  religious  and  polit- 
ical.    But  since  amidst  this  catalogue  each  item*  has  its  own 
peculiar  character,  grave  or  light,  we  are  bound  to  consider  at 
what  point  of  the  scale  the  condenmation  of  Sokrates  is  to  be 
placed,  and  what  inferences  it  justifies  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Athenians.     Now  if  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  shall  find  them  all  extenuating;  and  so  powerful, 
indeed,  as  to  reduce  such  inferences  to  their  minimum,  consistent 
with  the  general  class  to  which  the  incident  belongs. 

*  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  given,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  fourth  volume  (Ap- 
pend, vii,  p.  526,  8eq,)i  an  interesting  and  instructive  review  of  the  recent 
sentiments  expressed  by  Hegel,  and  by  some  other  eminent  German 
authors,  on  Sokrates  and  his  condemnation.  It  affords  me  much  satisfaction 
to  see  that  he  has  bestowed  such  just  animadversions  on  the  unmeasured 
bitterness,  as  well  as  upon  the  untenable  views,  of  M.  rorchhammer*s 
treatise  respecting  Sokratds. 

I  dissent,  however,  altogether,  from  the  manner  in  which  Dk  Thirlwall 
speaks  about  the  sophists,  both  in  this  Appendix  and  elsewhere.  My  opin- 
ion, respecting  the  persons  so  called,  has  been  given  at  length  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 
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Fint,  the  Bentimeiit  now  {»«yalent  is  founded  apon  a  oonTii^- 
tMtt  thai  Bttch  matten  as  heresy  and  heretical  teaching  of  yoltfh 
ai^  not  proper  for  jodicial  cognuanoe.  Even  in  the  modem 
worid,  such  a  conviction  b  of  recent  date ;  and  in  the  fifth  ixa- 
torj  B.C.  it  was  unknown.  Sokrat§8  himself  would  not  ba?a 
i^^roed  in  it;  and  all  Grecian  governments,  oligarchical  and 
denocratical  alike,  recognized  the  opposite.  The  testimony  far- 
nifihed  by  Plato  is  on  this  point  decisive.  When  we  examine 
the  two  positive  communities  which  he  constructs,  in  the  treatisas 
^  De  Bepublici  "  and  "  De  Legibus,'*  we  find  that  there  is  noth- 
ing about  which  he  is  more  anxious,  than  to  establish  an  nnro- 
skted  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  opinion,  and  education.  A  dissenting 
and  free-spoken  teacher,  such  as  Sokratds  was  at  Athens,  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  vocation  for  a  week,  in  tha 
Platonic  Republic  Plato  would  not,  indeed,  condemn  him  tQ 
death ;  but  he  would  put  him  to  silence,  and  in  case  of  need  send 
him  away.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  consistent  deduction,  if  yod  i 
a«Mime  that  the  state  is  to  determine  what  is  orthodoxy  aad 
•ithodox  teaching,  and  to  repress  what  ccmtradicts  its  own  viewa* 
Now  all  the  Grecian  states,  including  Athens,  held  this  princi|de^ 
of  interference  against  the  dbsenting  teacher.  But  at  Athenai 
UM>ogh  the  principle  was  reoogniaied,  yet  the  application  ci  it  wae 
oeunteracted  by  resisting  forces  which  it  did  not  find  elsewhere } 
by  the  democratical  constitution,  with  its  liberty  of  speech  nad 
love  of  speech,  by  the  more  active  spring  of  individual  iatelleati 
and  by  the  toleration,  greater  there  than  anywhere  else^  shovnt 
to  each  man's  peculiarities  of  every  8<Nrt.  In  any  other  gover»- 
BMnt  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  Platonic  Republic,  Sokraitte 
would  have  been  quickly  arrested  in  his  career,  even  if  nel 
severely  punished  ;  in  Athens,  he  was  allowed  to  talk  and  teach 
poblidy  for  twenty*five  or  thirty  years,  and  then  condemned 
when  an  old  man.  Of  these  two  applications  of  the  same  raie' 
Qhievous  principle,  assuredly  the  latter  is  at  once  die  more 
moderate  and  the  less  noxious. 

Secondly,  the  force  ci  this  last  consideration,  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance  in  regard  to  the  Athenians,  is  much  increased^  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  individual  enemies  whom  Sokmtde 
made  to  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  his  cross-examining  prooen^ 

*  See  Plato,  Euthyphron,  c  8,  p.  8,  D. 
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H«nB  wore  a  mnllitude  of  incBTiduals,  inclading  men  personally 
ihe  moBt  eminent  and  effective  in  the  eit j,  prompted  bj  special 
antipathies,  over  and  above  general  convictions,  to  call  into  action 
the  dormant  state-principle  of  intolerance  against  an  olmoxioat 
teacher.  If,  under  snch  provocation,  he  was  allowed  to  reach  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  to  talk  pablicly  for  so  many  years,  before  any 
x«al  Meletus  stood  forward,  this  attests  conspicuously  the  efficacy 
of  the  restraining  dispositions'  among  the  people,  which  made 
tlieir  practical  habits  more  liberal  than  their  professed  principles. 

Thirdly,  whoever  has  read  the  account  of  the  trial  and  defence 
of  Sokratilfi,  will  see  that  he  himself  contributed  quite  as  much  to 
the  result  as  all  the  three  accusers  united.  Not  only  he  omitted 
to  do  all  that  might  have  been  done  without  dishonor,  to  insure 
acquittal,  but  he  held  positive  language  very  nearly  such  as  Me« 
lituft  himself  would  have  sought  to  put  in  his  mouth.  He  did 
tliift  deliberately,  —  having  an  exalted  opinion  both  of  himself 
and  his  own  mission,  —  and  accounting  the  cup  of  hemlock,  at 
lye  age,  to  be  no  calamity.  It  was  only  by  such  marked  and 
effensive  self-exaltation  that  he  brought  on  the  first  vote  of  the 
dikasteiy,  even  then  the  narrowest  majority,  by  which  he  was 
firand  guilty :  it  was  only  by  a  still  more  aggravated  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  pitch  of  something  like  insult, 
that  he  brought  on  the  second  vote,  which  pronounced  the  capital 
Bmteace,  Now  it  would  be  uncandid  not  to  allow  for  the  effect 
ef  SQch  a  proceeding  on  the  minds  of  the  dikastery.  They  were 
jiot  at  all  disposed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  put  in  force  the  recog* 
sized  principle  of  intolerance  against  him.  But  when  they  found 
that  the  man  who  stood  before  them  charged  with  this  offence, 
addressed  them  in  a  tone  such  as  dikasts  had  never  heard  before 
and  could  hardly  hear,  with  calmness,  they  could  not  but  feel 
disposed  to  credit  all  the  worst  inferences  which  his  accusera  had 
suggested,  and  to  regard  Sokrat^s  as  a  dangerous  man  both  relig- 
iously and  politically,  against  whom  it  was  requisite  to  uphold  the 
majesty  of  the  court  and  constitution. 

In  appreciating  this  memorable  incident,  therefore,  though  the 
mischievous  principle  of  intolerance  cannot  be  denied,  yet  all  the 
circumstances  show  that  that  principle  was  neither  irritable  nor 
predominant  in  the  Athenian  bosom;  that  even  a  large  body  of 
collateral  antipathies  did  not  readily  call  it  forth  against  any  indi- 
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Irt  »  ». ;.  .^i.  Is-  ^.i£.*v  r*^  i^a^If  iad  Bot  Tpoimt  his  own 
M..  -Bi  .  1  u. :  I  I. :»  jc  xj«  a:r*».  ao  be  amy  midbrtiHie,  bot 
fta-r  a    u    —.    -    :.-***q.*-at:«  c    :c  :^  «q^  wko  remoTed  him 

»4  n  :.n«-       --^'i  «   iz  pa..iril  ^cca^Toa^arws  of  mtellectnal 

B*-..»  *.  -i  •  .  ;•— t  l»'ai»:«.^.:i»  to  pccfwre  the  poisoii  fiwr 
iflte^  :.  ^  *,»  -r-i'i  X".:*  co.a  r>es  m  step  faithitry  and  whfle 
L.:^  ^Tun^i  .it»  T- -:_.•*  ;c  ri-Irj-  exfiots  the  mnner  of 
mx^  ^  k  <i  •  .2  ir  T*  L-npii:  Jr^  izfi  aapftesc,  mo^:  faononUey 
flift  A-^  r-k :•  u.--  vk '.  n.  ^ ucix  'Jiti  £Q«fe  cogmI  set  the  seal  iqpoQ 

jL  »  ft^roi  :  J  1  ««.«ii.rKw  aai  lepeMed  wiili  ezagBenUiaiis 
^  juitfT  ia»  T  Mki  ii'cs.  n.fc:  nsr  due  death  of  Sokiates  the  Athe- 
SMfc^  :ii:i'r-'  :*"7«Mii  -^i  :c  lae  mft=£»*r  in  vhkk  thej  had  treated 
^■L  jun  ~^'  ^t'  t'r^  V  tuc  ^  £&r  a«  to  fMU  hts  acciKsers  to  death 
w*ui«  u£  :ra^'  I  oi.'V  21.&  2>a  vlix  aathoiinr  this  statemeat  is 
«»Be.  W'l  I  £L-o»*-.»tv^  X  Al::e»£^er.  From  the  tone  of  Xeoo- 
^u  y  *  ?c  -^ur^  .  ai.'  il:«er»»  2*  e^aj  leason  to  presome  that  the 
wmoLr-  :c  >ii'*t.r>  >lI  xr ::  -  Jrd  u>  be  iin{io|Hilar  at  Athens 
witra  :ai  .--i.-.'..«-4  w^  vVci>>?eA  Piatoy  too^  left  Athens 
^un*rL,L. :  J  A.  rr  11^  i«:-.fc:Ji  oc'  ils  Bttster,  and  remained  absent 
ifT  A  .i:c;r  5cr»::^  ^  T-!:irs>:  iAilnectlj,  I  think,  this  aflfords  a  pie- 
^at/  « fx  i^t'  sc  ^'-'i^  n».tx<i  look  plaee  in  Athenian  sentiment 
^  ::^  V  :  :a  T  *.o:r£«  alLe^res ;  and  the  same  presomption  is 
<«tt.:  ^ca.-:«.'^*:  :^  '^*f  zurLn^er  in  Thich  the  orator  .£schines  speaks 
«  Jitf  jw*!*.^-  a>>:c>  CJLf  a  cer^rurj  at^erwards.  I  see  no  reason 
ar  S.'*..<c«^  ^^<^  ^-  Aibrr.JAa  dikasts»  who  doobtless  felt  them- 
i^>^(&  ^>v.f'.-l  a.'-i  ^x'r^  thju  jastified,  in  oondemnisg  SokiatSs 
s^r  r^  cv^  $1^?^.^  rvcracted  that  sentiment  after  his  decease. 
.  —-J 

«  IV r  .v;-^  IVs.vrlioa  pofiquam  matan  Tetostas 
Airrr-:;  s^ncrr*  moios  langnesoere  mentis, 
Srv>c::e  >ai  VAo  ««  obTius  obtulit  ipse" 

(LQcretias,  iii,  1052.) 
ir.  ST,  wiih  Wewdiag^  note ;  I>iog.  LMrt.  ii,  43 ;  Aignment 
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Tidoal;  that  the  more  liberal  and  generous  dispositiimSy  whidi 
deadened  its  malignitj,  were  of  steady  efficacy,  not  easily  over- 
borne ;  and  that  the  condemnation  ought  to  ooant  as  one  of  the 
least  gloomy  items  in  an  essentially  gloomy  catalogue. 

Let  us  add,  that  as  Sokrat^s  himself  did  not  account  his  own 
condemnation  and  death,  at  his  age,  to  be  any  misfortune,  but 
rather  a  favorable  dispensation  of  the  gods,  who  removed  him 
just  in  time  to  escape  that  painful  consciousness  of  intellectual 
decline  which  induced  Demokritus  to  prepare  the  poison  for 
himself,  so  his  friend  Xenophon  goes  a  step  further,  and  wlule 
protesting  against  the  verdict  of  guilty,  extols  the  manner  of 
death  as  a  subject  of  triumph;  as  the  happiest,  most  honorable, 
and  most  gracious  way,  in  which  the  gods  could  set  the  seal  upMi 
a  useful  and  exalted  life.i 

It  is  asserted  by  Diodorus,  and  repeated  with  exaggerations 
by  other  later  authors,  that  after  the  death  of  Sokrat^  the  Athe- 
nians bitterly  repented  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated 
bim,  and  that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  his  accusers  to  death 
without  trial.3  I  know  not  upon  what  authority  this  statement  is 
made,  and  I  disbelieve  it  altogether.  From  the  tone  of  Xeno- 
phon's  **  Memorabilia,"  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the 
memory  of  Sokrates  still  continued  to  be  unpopular  at  Athens 
when  that  collection  was  composed.  Plato,  too,  left  Athens 
immediately  afler  the  death  of  his  master,  and  remained  absent 
for  a  long  series  of  years :  indirectly,  I  think,  this  affords  a  pre- 
sumption that  no  such  reaction  took  place  in  Athenian  sentiment 
as  that  which  Diodorus  alleges ;  and  the  same  presumption  is 
countenanced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  orator  ^schines  speaks 
of  the  condemnation,  half  a  century  afterwards.  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Athenian  dikasts,  who  doubtless  felt  them- 
selves justified,  and  more  than  justified,  in  condemning  Sokrat§s 
after  his  own  speech,  retracted  that  sentiment  after  his  decease. 

_ ^ 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  8,  3 :  —  **        >       ^ 

"  Dcnique  Bemocritum  postquam  matara  vetustas 
Admonuit  memores  motus  languescere  mentis, 
Sponte  sufi  letho  sese  obvius  obtulit  ipse." 

(Lucretins,  iii,  1052.) 
*  Diodor.  xiv,  37,  with  Wesseling's  note  j  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  43  j  Argument, 
ad  Isokrat.  Or.  xi,  Busiria.  ^ 
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